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Number  1 


THE  CITY  CLUB'S  CIVIC  EXHIBIT 


During  the  week  of  January  8,  1912, 
the  City  Club,  by  a  series  of  six  evening 
inners  and  receptions,  the  first  to  mem- 
'je  \s  and  the  others,  in  order,  to  the  gov- 
erning authorities,  educational  agencies, 
national  groups,  civic  associations  and  la- 
bor organizations  of  the  community  for- 
mally  opened  its  new  Club  House.  Dur- 
ing the  week  a  civic  exhibit,  prepared  by 
the  committees  of  the  club  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  special  exhibit  committee, 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Burchard,  chairman,  and 
intended  to  present  in  a  graphic  way  the 
held  of  activity  of  the  civic  committees 
of  the  club  was  on  display.  Together  the 
exhibits  comprised  an  extensive  survey 
-  of  the  field  of  municipal  affairs. 

To  afford  the  members  of  the  club  a 
better  understanding  of  the  exhibit  and 
its  meaning,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
club  was  held  on  Saturday,  January  20, 
to  listen  to  short  addresses  by  a  number 
of  persons  representing  the  committees 
which  took  part  in  its  preparation.  Each 
of  the  speakers  presented  to  the  meet- 
,  *  ing  the  essential  points  or  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  exhibit  of  his  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  George  E.  Hooker,  who  presided, 
said  in  opening  the  discussion  : 

George  E.  Hooker 

"At  the  close  of  the  World's  Fair  at 
St.  Louis  I  made  some  calculations, 
which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  indicated 
that  the  expenditure  from  public  and 
private  sources  for  that  exposition  prob- 
ably amounted  to  $100,000,000.  Those 
calculations  enforced  upon  my  mind, 
first,  the  value  of  expositions  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and,  second,  the  im- 
portance of  having  some  national  bureau 
that  should  conserve  the  results  of  such 
expositions  and  have  it  available  for 
each  new  venture  of  the  sort. 

"Expositions  have  been  multiplying 
rapidly  within  the  last  generation.     This 


is  true  not  only  with  reference  to  large- 
scale  expositions,  but  perhaps  even  more 
so  with  reference  to  those  on  a  small 
scale. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  and  real 
interest  that  city  planning  expositions, 
of  which  several  have  now  been  held,  had 
their  origin  in  the  United  States.  After 
the  congestion  exhibit  in  New  York 
early  in  1909 — for  which  Mr.  Benjamin 
C.  Marsh,  who  has  spoken  to  this  club 
two  or  three  times  and  who  is  a  very 
live  wire  in  regard  to  agitation  on  social 
subjects,  was  largely  responsible — Mr. 
Marsh  got  together  his  material  and  had 
what  he  then  called  a  'City  Planning  Ex- 
hibit.' A  young  German  student  in 
America  saw  this  exhibit.  He  wrote  an 
article  about  it  for  a  German  publica- 
tion called  'City  Planning.'  His  uncle, 
a  leading  German  architect,  living  in 
Berlin,  read  the  a. tide  and  noticed  the 
conclusion,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
a  city  planning  exposition  ought  to  be 
held  in  Germany,  preferably  in  Berlin. 
This  uncle  immediately  set  to  work  to 
organize  such  an  exposition.  He  wrote 
to  his  nephew  on  this  side  that  he  must 
take  charge  of  it.  The  exposition  was 
held  in  May  and  June,  1910.  It  was  a 
remarkable  success,  paid  admissions  run- 
ning up  to  about  70,000.  It  left  an  im- 
pression on  all  German  cities  and  on 
practically  all  the  countries  of  the  west- 
ern world.  It  was  succeeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  by  an  only  somewhat 
less  brilliant  city  planning  exposition  in 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Architects. 

A  City  Planning  Exhibit   Needed 

"In  this  country  we  have  had  several 
so-called  municipal  or  city  planning  ex- 
positions on  a  small  scale.  One  or  two 
have  advertised  that  they  were  going  to 
be  on  a  very  big  scale,  but  they  did  not 
'pan  out.'     In  my  judgment  we  ought  to 
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haw  in  this  country  within  the  not  dis- 
tant future  a  real  city  planning  exposi- 
tion, which  should  interest  the  cities  of 
the  entire  nation  and  should  really  bring 
nut.  both  on  the  speculative  and  the 
practical  side,  such  knowledge  in  regard 
rganization  as  this  country,  with 
tance  from  abroad,  might  be  able  to 
pn  iduce. 

"When  it  was  planned  to  open  this 
club  with  a  series  of  events  calculated  to 
indicate  or  exemplify  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  'City  Club,'  one  of  the  members  of 
the  little  group  that  was  considering  this 
plan  in  its  early  stages  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  have  along  with  these  celebra- 
tions  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  club 
committees.  That  suggestion  has  bios- 
Mimed  int<>  the  exhibit  which  is  spread  on 
the  walls  of  the  upper  three  floors  of 
this  building,  under  the  efficient  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Burchard.  Mr. 
Burchard  succeeded  not  only  in  interest- 
ing, but  in  guiding  the  committees  of 
this  club,  so  that  they  have  surprised 
themselves,  I  think,  almost  as  much  as 
they  have  surprised  me.  We  have  there 
an  exhibit  which  did  not  undertake  to 
cover  any  general  field,  but  which,  as  a 
ma  iter  of  fact,  does  cover  quite  effect- 
ively the  general  field  of  city  organiza- 
tion and  the  field  of  important  city  prob- 
lems. 

"The  object  of  this  gathering  today  "is 
to  ask  a  few  of  the  persons  who  have 
had  to  do  with  this  exhibit  to  state  in  a 
brief  word  the  chief  points  of  their  ex- 
hibits, so  that  we  will  be  able  during  the 
next  week  to  enjoy  and  understand  them 
better. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  first  of  calling 
upon  a  representative  of  our  Committee 
on  Traffic  and  Transportation,  who  will 
explain  the  group  of  exhibits  of  that 
committee,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Mohler." 
'  Applause.) 

Charles  K.  Mohler 

"There  are  few  of  us  perhaps  who 
really  appreciate  the  greal  importance 
of  the  traffic  problem  as   related  to  our 

daily  life  and  to  the  varied  existence  in 
modern  cities.  We  have  attempted  in 
our  exhibit  to  show  a  feu  features  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  this  traffic 
problem.  Those  four  divisions  relate 
to    the    Steam    roads,    the    elevated    lines, 

the  surface  line     and  streel  traffic. 
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"In  the  exhibit  relating  to  steam  rail- 
roads we  have  shown  a  map  of  the  rail- 
way systems  in  Chicago  in  1850 — sixty- 
two  years  ago.  It  shows  that  at  that 
time  there  was  in  the  City  of  Chicago 
only  one  line  running  west,  the  Galena  & 
(  hiVago  Union,  now  the  main  line  of 
the  Galena  division  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad. 

"In  another  map  is  shown  the  great 
network  of.  railroads  and  terminals,  belt 
lines  and  through  routes  throughout  the 
city.  This  map  shows  the  utter  lack  of 
co-ordination  in  the  planning  of  the 
steam  road  system.  A  road  can  come 
into  the  city  at  any  point  at  which  it  can 
find  a  right  of  way,  without  any  limita- 
tions from  the  topographical  conditions 
such  as  are  met  in  cities  like  Pittsburgh 
and  Cleveland.  The  railroads  have 
therefore  come  in  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, each  for  itself  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  other 
transportation  systems.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  endless  duplication  of  facilities 
and  in  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of 
lines — a  very  serious  factor  in  the  han- 
dling of  both  freight  and  passenger  traf- 
fic. 

"Another  map  shows  the  occupancy 
of  property  in  the  downtown  district  by 
steam  roads. 

Limited  Service  of  Elevated  Lines 

"The  next  group  of  exhibits  deals 
with  the  elevated  lines.  A  map  showing 
the  belt  of  territory  served  by  each  of  the 
roads  indicates  in  a  graphic  way  the 
very  limited  area  which  is  actually 
served  by  rapid  transit  of  this  type.  It 
shows  what  we  will  have  to  ,do  in  the 
future  in  supplying  transportation  of 
this  kind  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our  idea 
of  'One  city — one  fare.' 

"Among  the  exhibits  which  refer  to 
the  surface  lines  is  a  map  showing  the 
through  routes  which  have  been  pro- 
jected and  which  are  in  operation.  An- 
other outlines  the  proposed  inter-station 
service  for  dowmtown  railroad  terminals 
suggested  in  the  report  of  the  City  Club 
Committee  on  Traffic  and  Transportation 
last  October.  There  is  also  a  map  in- 
dicating the  recommendations  of  this 
committee  in  urging  the  elimination  of 
certain  lines  of  the'Consolidated  Traction 
Company. 

"The  street  traffic  exhibit  shows  by 
photographs  some  typical  obstructions  to 
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street  traffic  by  street  paving  and  build- 
ing operations.  Lack  of  co-ordination  in 
the  granting  of  permits  for  doing  differ- 
ent kinds  of  street  work  is  responsible  for 
much  of  this  obstruction."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "I  should 
like  to  call  particular  attention  to  one  of 
the  exhibits  referred  to  briefly  by  Mr. 
Mohler,  namely,  that  showing. the  pro- 
posed inter-depot  route  which  was  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Mohler  several  months 
ago.  a  very  interesting  suggestion  for 
getting  cars  running  between  the  differ- 
ent stations. 

"Mr.  Morton  S.  Cressy  will  give  the 
points  of  the  exhibits  on  Harbors  and 
Waterways." 

Morton  S.  Cressy 

"The  exhibit  of  the  Committee  on 
Harbors,  Wharves  and  Waterways  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  one  dealing  with  the 
harbor  problem,  the  other  with  the 
deep  waterway  problem.  Under  the 
head  of  the  harbor  problem  we  show 
the  plan  which  has  been  proposed  by 
Alderman  Long's  committee  of  the  City 
Council,  which  is  the  very  latest  plan. 
It  provides  for  five  piers  extending  2,800 
feet  into  the  harbor,  with  breakwaters  in 
front  of  them.  Previous  plans  are  also 
shown,  one  by  the  Chicago  Harbor  Com- 
mission, one  by  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago — which  indicates  how  they  are 
going  to  treat  the  lake  front  as  well  as 
the  harbor — and  one  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering  in  the  City  Hall.  There  is 
also  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  proposed 
harbor  by  Mr.  Wisner  of  the  Sanitary 
District.  We  also  have  on  display  two 
views  of  the  New  York  harbor,  one  a 
coast  chart  showing  the  general  outlines, 
the  other  a  detailed  chart  of  the  Hudson 
and  East  rivers.  A  plan  of  the  Ham- 
burg harbor  shows  the  new  slips  that 
have  been  constructed  there  during  the 
last  ten  years  to. accommodate  increasing 
commerce. 

Deep  Waterway  Problems 

"Under  the  head  of  waterway  prob- 
lems we  have  sixteen  maps  in  all,  treat- 
ing nineteen  different  subjects.*  The 
first  four  maps  show  the  general  eco- 
nomic geography  of  the  continent  with 
reference  to  this  problem  of  waterways. 

*On  some  of  these  maps  there  are  both 
map  and  profile. 


They  show  the  extent  particularly  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  value 
of  its  resources.  In  that  connection  they 
point  out  that  practically  five-eighths  of 
the  resources  of  the  American  continent 
lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
the  other  three-eighths  equally  divided 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
slopes.  The  fourth  map  in  this  series 
shows  the  elevation  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  country,  Chicago  having  an 
elevation  of  5.91.  Exhibits  Nos.  3  and 
5  show  the.  continental  profile,  a  graphic 
outline  of  the  elevations  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
via  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  the  proposed  deep  waterway 
channel,  connecting  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  Mississippi  River — thirty-three 
hundred  miles  in  all.  On  that  same  pro- 
file is  shown  a  detail  from  Chicago  to 
Cairo  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
On  No.  4  of  that  exhibit  is  indicated 
the  Lakes-to-Gulf  Deep  Waterway 
Route,  special  attention  being  called  to 
the  overflow  lands  which  lie  adjacent  to 
it.  This  overflow  land  is  four  times  the 
cultivated  area  of  Egypt  in  its  best  days, 
so  you  see  the  amount  of  land  which 
would  be  tributary.  Other  maps  show 
the  upper  Illinois  valley  from  Joliet  to 
Hennepin,  others  the  fertile  Mississippi 
valley  from  Grafton  to  Cairo,  others  the 
proposed  dams  to  be  erected  on  the  Illi- 
nois River,  another  the  divide  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
River  system  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  system  on  the  other.  Oth- 
ers show  cross-sections  of  the  canals  of 
the  world,  comparing  the  various  canals 
with  each  other  and  with  the  proposed 
deep  waterway.  Two  maps  illustrate  the 
condition  which  existed  at  the  Chicago 
divide  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  two  others 
show  the  possibility  of  making  connec- 
tions between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Hud- 
son Bay."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "Of  all 
the  absurdities  of  government,  so  far  as 
it  is  of  record,  I  suspect  that  the  most 
colossal  is  the  American  ballot.  We 
have  a  Short  Ballot  Committee,  which 
has  made  an  exhibit  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  Edwin  H.  Cassels,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  will  tell  the  point  of  that  ex- 
hibit."    (Applause.) 
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Edwin  H.  Cassels 

"The  Short  Ballot  Committee  of  this 
club  is  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  splendid  efforts  of  a 
special  sub-committee  we  would  not  have 
been  aide  to  get  together  an  exhibit  for 
this  opening.  We  were  also  very  much 
assisted  by  loans  from  the  American 
Short  Ballot  Association,  from  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago  and  from  the 
University  Club. 

"I  can  describe  our  exhibit  by  saying 
that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  two  kinds 
of  ballots,  one,  short,  and,  two,  long. 

•'The  point  of  the  exhibit  is  to  show 
the  difficulties  that  confront  the  honest 
and  careful  voter  who  wishes  to  vote 
those  ballots  intelligently.  On  one  side 
you  will  see  a  lot  of  long  ballots  and  on 
the  other  side  one  or  two  specimens  of 
short  ballots. 

"The  Canadian  ballot  and  the  English 
ballot  for  member  of  parliament  have 
only  two  names  printed  upon  them.  The 
interest  of  the  voter  is  in  this  way  con- 
centrated. Now  we  have  on  display,  by 
way  of  contrast,  a  Taft  ballot  used 
in  Chicago  at  the  Taft  election. 
There  were  forty-nine  offices  outside  of 
the  presidential  electors  on  that  ballot — 
seventy-eight  offices  including  the  elec- 
tors— and  four  hundred  and  forty-nine 
names  for  the  voter  to  scan.  That  is  for 
the  presidential  year ;  but  we  also  have 
an  off-year  ballot  actually  used  in  the 
City  of  Chicago,  on  which  there  were 
sixty-seven  offices  and  three  hundred  and 
forty  names.  There  is  on  the  wall  an 
Ohio  ballot,  used  at  the  Taft  election, 
with  forty-four  officers  to  be  elected. 
There  is  a  California  ballot  for  an  elec- 
tion where  there  were  forty-five  officers 
to  be  elected.  On  this  ballot  there  are 
several  hundred  names,  and  in  addition 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  be  voted 
on.  There  is  an  Oregon  ballot  showing 
forty-three  offices  to  be  filled  and  thirty- 
two  general  referendum  propositions 
and  one  local  referendum  on  the  liquor 
question  to  be  voted  on. 

The  Voter's  Bill  of  Fare 

"A  few  years  ago  I  dropped  into  a 
hotel  in  Minnesota,  and  an  old  farmer 
came  in  and  picked  up  the  bill-of-fare, 
which  was  almost  as  large  as  the  hotel. 
He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  threw  it 
down   and   said   to   the   waiter,   T   don't 


want  any  of  this  stuff ;  I  don't  know  what 
it  is.  Bring  me  something  to  eat — any 
old  thing  will  do.'  I  think  he  was  in 
the  same  position  as  the  careful  voter 
when  he  comes  to  the  Chicago  ballot 
with  its  forty-nine  offices  and  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  names.  Perhaps  he 
is  even  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
man  in  Oregon,  who  faces  a  ballot  with 
forty-three  officers  to  be  elected,  with 
fully  as  many  names  to  be  voted  upon 
as  are  to  be  found  on  the  Chicago  bal- 
lot, with  thirty-two  general  referendum 
measures  and  one  local  referendum  upon 
the  liquor  question. 

"Our  exhibit,  gentlemen,  is  simply  in- 
tended to  show,  as  Mr.  Hooker  has  so 
well  stated,  the  absurdity  of  an  honest 
voter  trying  intelligently  to  vote  for  so 
many  men,  and  to  show  the  necessity  of 
taking  out  from  the  number  of  elective 
officers  those  men  whose  duties  are 
merely  administrative,  leaving  only  those 
men  who  perform  important  functions 
which  are  matters  of  public  policy  and 
which  interest  the  voter  sufficiently  to 
cause  him  to  investigate  the  candidates. 

'T  cannot  explain  the  exhibit;  it  really 
needs  no  explanation.  I  can  simply  say 
that  I  think  it  speaks  very  well  for  it- 
self."    (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "The  con- 
trast in  that  exhibit  betwen  what  you 
see  as  you  enter  the  room,  and  what  you 
see  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  certainly 
does  speak  for  itself. 

"The  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Political  nominations  and  Elections,  Mr. 
Preston  Kumler,  has  been  called  out  of 
the  city,  but  has  sent  me  his  report, 
which  I  will  read : 

Preston  Kumler 

"  'The  exhibits  of  the  Committee  on 
Political  Nominations  and  Elections 
were  prepared  with  a  view  of  showing 
the  work  in  which  the  committee  has 
been  engaged  during  the  past  four 
months. 

"  T.  The  first  exhibit  is  a  map  show- 
ing the  relative  strength  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  in  the  new 
wards  in  which  the  city  was  divided  in 
the  redisricting  ordinance  passed  on 
December  4,  1911.  This  map  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Victor  J.  West,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  in  connection  with  the 
committee's  study  of  the  ordinance,  prior 
to  its  passage.    The  committee  concluded 
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that  the  plan  provided  by  the  ordinance, 
while  subject  to  adverse  criticism  in 
some  particulars,  was,  on  the  whole,  sat- 
isfactory, and  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  plan.  The  committee  so  reported 
to  the  directors  of  the  club,  recommend- 
ing that  the  club  should  take  a  public 
stand  favoring  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance in  case  formidable  opposition  in 
the  City  Council  should  develop. 

Lodging  House  Voting 

"  '2.  The  second  exhibit  is  a  group  of 
photographs,  poll  lists  and  precinct  maps, 
illustrating  voting  conditions  in  certain 
lodging  house  precincts  of  the  First 
Ward.  The  club,  acting  through  your 
committee,  joined  the  Chicago  Law  and 
Order  League  and  the  Citizens'  Associa- 
tion in  presenting  to  Judge  Owens  the 
petition  and  the  testimony  on  which  the 
wholesome,  cleaning-up  proceedings 
prior  to  the  judicial  election  of  last  No- 
vember were  based.  The  Committee,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners,  is  now  assisting  in  the 
rearrangement  of  precinct  lines  in  the 
First,  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-first 
wards,  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  con- 
ditions illustrated  by  the  exhibit  just 
referred  to. 

"  '3.  The  committee's  final  exhibit  is 
one  of  the  one  thousand  voting  machines 
for  which  the  Board  of  Election  Com- 
missioners have  bound  the  city  to  pay 
one  million  dollars.  The  opportunity  af- 
forded to  the  members  of  the  club  to  be- 
come familiar  with  this  ingenious  and 
effective  machine  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  an  approval  by  the  committee  of  the 
loose  manner  in  which  the  purchase  was 
left  to  be  financed,  nor  of  the  precipi- 
tate policy  by  which  the  city  becomes,  at 
a  cost  of  one  million  dollars,  the  owner 
of  one  thousand  voting  machines  without 
a  preliminary  trial  of  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  machines.'     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "I  now 
have  the  honor  of  introducing  Mr.  Rob- 
ert F.  Hoxie,  to  speak  on  the  very  inter- 
esting labor  exhibit,  which  is  found  on 
the  front  wall  of  the  grill." 

Robert  F.  Hoxie 

"The  labor  exhibit  was  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  labor  night  cele- 
bration. The  purpose  of  the  labor  night 
celebration  was  to  get  the  'uplift'  group 


and  the  labor  group  acquainted  with 
each  other  to  see  if  it  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  work  together.  The  labor 
exhibit  was  to  further  this  purpose,  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  giving  conditions 
in  the  field  of  labor,  we  entitled  that  ex- 
hibit, 'Organized  Activity  in  the  Field 
of  Labor.'  Ostensibly,  I  say,  it  was  put 
up  to  educate  both  parties.  Now  that 
it  is  all  over,  I  am  willing  to  confess 
that  the  main  purpose  was  to  educate  the 
City  Club  people  in  regard  to  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

"The  exhibit  consists  of  five  parts. 
The  first  part  shows  what  the  City  Club 
is  doing  in  the  labor  field  through  the 
activity  of  the  City  Club  committees, 
and  particularly  the  Labor  Committee. 

The  second  part  takes  up  American 
trades  unionism  and  shows  to  a  certain 
extent  the  organization  and  activities  of 
American  labor  unions.  The  main  ex- 
hibit shows  the  structure  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  intending  to 
indicate  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  develops  in  a  pragmatic  way  and 
tends  to  parallel  the  capitalistic  organ- 
ization. Another  part  of  this  exhibit 
shows  the  program  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  is  intended  to  in- 
dicate that  the  program  is  broadly  so- 
cial. Then  the  strength  of  the  Federa- 
tion is  shown,  and  some  indication  is 
given  of  what  the  unions  are  doing.  For 
example,  there  is  a  chart  showing  that 
the  Cigarmakers'  Union  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous fight  against  tuberculosis,  with 
very  good  results.  Parallel  with  the 
American  Federation  charts  is  an  exhibit 
showing  the  organization  of  the  Wom- 
an's Trade  LTnion  League  and  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  this 
league. 

Labor  Organizations  Abroad 

"The  third  part  of  the  exhibit  takes  up 
particularly  the  labor  organizations 
abroad,  and  is  intended  to  indicate  that 
the  trade  unions  and  the  Socialists  work 
together.  The  addition  of  the  authenti- 
cated figures  for  European  countries  for 
the  latest  dates  obtainable  show  that  the 
trade  unionists  have  a  membership  of 
something  like  seven  and  nine-tenths 
millions  and  the  Socialist  party  a  vote  of 
something  like  seven  and  a  half  millions. 
The  recent  German  elections  will  add 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  the 
latter  figure. 
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"The  fourth  part  of  the  exhibit  indi- 
cates the  situation  in  respect  to  Amer- 
ican Socialism.  There  is  one  chart 
which  shows  you  that  the  Socialist  vote 
is  increasing  with  tremendous  rapidity, 
another  chart  showing  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  party  has  doubled  within  the 
last  two  years,  another  indicating  that 
there  are  fifty  or  more  newspapers  de- 
voted to  the  labor  and  Socialist  parties, 
another  showing  that  the  Socialists  now 
have  over  one  thousand  public  officials 
in  office,  and  another  that  whereas  it 
cost  over  $35  a  thousand  for  mayor's  pa- 
per under  Rose,  it  costs  now  under  a 
Socialist  mayor  $2.95  a  thousand. 

"The  fifth  part  of  the  exhibit  was  de- 
voted to  the  idea  of  getting  together. 
There  is  on  the  wall  a  chart  indi- 
cating the  organization  of  the  working- 
men's  school  and  another  giving  the  idea 
that  in  the  collection  of  materials,  in  fight- 
ing for  honesty  and  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment, the  City  Club  and  the  trade  union- 
ists and  the  Socialists  can  all  get  to- 
gether with  good  results."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "I  will 
next  introduce  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kings- 
ley,  Chairman  of  the  City  Club  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Health,  to  tell  us  about  the 
exhibits  of  that  committee." 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley 

"In  Chicago  last  year  32.800  people 
died.  Of  this  number  13,500  died  from 
preventable  diseases,  diseases  whose  na- 
ture and  whose  care  and  whose  manage- 
ment are  known,  but  which,  in  spite  of 
that  fact,  are  not  controlled. 

"A  little  girl  who  saw  an  exhibit  in 
another  city  just  a  little  while  ago  was 
impressed  with  something  that  she  saw 
about  tuberculosis,  and  she  said  she 
knew  what  a  germ  was,  that  it  was  a 
little  red  hair  running  through  the  spit 
which  unmanly  gentlemen  put  upon  the 
sidewalk.  Another  little  girl  at  that 
same  exhibit  said  that  tuberculosis  was 
started  in  1882  by  Dr.  Koch,  who  had 
it  in  his  'Adirondacks.' 

"There  are  two  or  three  very  striking 
charts  in  Room  5-A.  They  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Health  Department.  One 
of  them  shows  a  merry-go-round  circle 
with  a  lot  of  little  skeletons  mixed  in. 
In  that  circle  are  all  the  ills  that  befall 
little  children,  and  among  them  are  these 
preventable    diseases   that   we   all    know 
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how  to  prevent.  The  chart  gives  some 
indication  as  to  what  is  needed  to  break 
up  this  vicious  circle. 

"Still  another  one  shows  a  weight  on 
a  pair  of  scales,  and  that  weight  repre- 
sents the  appropriation  that  the  Health 
Department  receives.  The  scale  is  up 
to  the  figure  30,  meaning  that  we  have  a 
30-cent  Health  Department.  Thirty 
cents  per  capita  for  health  in  this  great 
city !  It  is  estimated  that  if  we  elevated 
that  part  of  the  scale  to  $1,  3,500  lives 
could  be  saved. 

Health  Department  Co-operation 

a  "We  have  640.000  children  under  the 
age  of  16  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  What 
happens  to  those  children  is  no  doubt 
the  most  important  thing  that  occurs  in 
this  great  city  of  ours.  The  Health  De- 
partment officials  have  co-operated  in 
looking  after  them  with  very  great  effi- 
ciency and  with  splendid  spirit.  We 
have  a  department  that  merits  the  co- 
operation and  the  support  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Club  and  of  every  citizen 
in  this  state  of  ours. 

"The  old  Greeks  had  a  saying  some- 
thing'like  this:  'Know  thyself.'  They 
seem  to  have  thought  that  self-in- 
spection and  introspection  were  great 
things.  I  think  that  statement  ought  to 
be  revised  to  read,  'Know  thy  city,'  be- 
cause you  need  to  know  your  city  in  or- 
der to  know  yourself  in  these  modern 
days,  when  42  per  cent  of  our  people  live 
in  cities. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  in  all  these  exhibits 
there  is  enough  information  set  forth  to 
provide  a  program  of  action  for  this 
town  for  a  good  many  years.  One  of 
the  chief  tenets  among  philanthropic 
workers  of  the  country  and  of  the  day 
is  this,  that  action  is  based  on  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  We  have  in  these  exhibits 
set  forth  facts  that  are  very  vital  to  the 
existence  of  every  citizen  of  this  com- 
munity, and  I  hope  that  emanating  from 
this  exhibit  will  be  the  next  step,  which 
is  action.  We  have  set  it  forth  in  a 
graphic  way.  It  can  be  understood. 
And  now  the  next  thing  is  to  get  the 
great  T  Will'  of  Chicago  into  action." 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "Mr.  El- 
mer C.  Jensen,  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Housing  Conditions,  will  tell 
us  something  about  the  exhibit  of  that 
committee." 
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Elmer  C.  Jensen 

"The  exhibit  of  the  Committee  on 
Housing  consists  of  four  parts :  First, 
the  program  of  the  year's  work,  outlin- 
ing the  things  which  the  committee  hopes 
to  accomplish  this  coming  year;  second, 
maps  showing  housing  congestion  in  the 
City  of  Chicago ;  third,  drawings  show- 
ing the  changes  in  the  building  law  that 
have  taken  place  partly  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Housing  Committee  of 
the  City  Club ;  fourth,  plans  of  what  we 
are  pleased  to  term  'improved  tene- 
ments.' I  hesitate  to  use  the  words 
'model  tenements'  in  this  connection,  be- 
cause that  largely  depends  on  how  the 
scheme  will  operate. 

"The  intention  of  this  last  part  of  the 
exhibit  is  to  demonstrate  the  uneconom- 
ical subdivision  throughout  the  city. 
Our  blocks  are  usually  subdivided  into  25 
and  30  foot  lots.  This  necessarily  brings 
about  very  bad  conditions  in  housing. 
Now,  if  we  can  take  one  city  block  and 
improve  it  as  a  unit,  we  think  we  can 
secure  very  ideal  conditions.  In  this 
connection  we  have  attempted  to  show 
a  working  combination  of  philanthropy 
and  investment,  and  the  committee  can 
guarantee  from  figures  secured  from 
contractors  as  well  as  from  authorities 
on  building  management  that  the  invest- 
ment will  show  5  per  cent  profit  and 
still  leave  a  surplus.  In  New  York  City 
this  has  been  done  on  a  larger  scale, 
with  buildings  extending  as  high  as  eight 
stories.  In  Chicago  we  hope  to  secure 
tenements  not  higher  than  three  stories. 
We  have  ground  enough  so  that  we  will 
not  have  to  go  higher  than  that.  We 
have  a  60-day  option  on  a  block  of 
ground  in  an  almost  ideal  location.  It  is 
opposite  a  public  playground  and  is  in  a 
district  where  improved  housing  condi- 
tions are  very  much  needed.  The  com- 
mittee hopes  that  before  the  exhibit  is 
withdrawn  Chicago  investors  will  real- 
ize that  here  is  an  investment  which  is 
as  safe  as  an  investment  can  possibly 
be,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  ca- 
pable of  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
a  large  improvement  in  the  housing  con- 
ditions of  Chicago."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "Mr. 
Kingsley's  T  Will'  seems  to  be  in  action 
at  once.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Jensen  is 
starting  to  work  even  before  Mr.  Kings- 


ley  asks  that  the  T  Will'  be  given  ex- 
pression. 

"The  Committee  on  Charitable,  Re- 
formatory and  Penal  Agencies,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Graves,  chairman,  will  be  heard 
from   next." 

William  C.  Graves 

"The  committee  which  I  represent  cov- 
ers such  a  wide  field  that  of  necessity  it 
is  divided,  like  another  Gaul  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  into  three  parts,  one  cover- 
ing the  charitable,  another  the  penal,  and 
a  third  the  reformatory  agencies.  The 
City  Club  when  it  designated  that  com- 
mittee, which  was  entirely  before  my 
time,  did  a  very  wise  thing,  because 
those  three  classifications  belong  to- 
gether, and  the  massed  effect  of  the  ex- 
hibits made  in  5-A  are  to  show  that, 
back  of  all  of  the  misery,  we  find  that 
in  these  groupings  are  certain  similar 
causes  for  each  group.  Those  causes 
have  already  been  mentioned  here  by 
Mr.  Kingsley  and  others. 

"The  exhibits  were  prepared  by  three 
sub-committees,  one  for  each  of  the 
groups,  taking  out  of  the  wide  field  of 
charity  only  a  very  small  part.  The 
charts  in  the  latter  field  are  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  epilepsy 
and  feeble-mindedness.  There  is  a  great 
similarity  between  these  two  forms  of 
misfortune — epilepsy  and  feeble-mind- 
edness. This  subject  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  Chicago,  because  about  one- 
half  of  the  epileptics  and  the  feeble- 
minded in  the  state  come  from  Chicago. 
It  is  shown  in  the  charts  that  the  state 
has  neglected  its  manifest  duty  in  the 
provision  of  an  epileptic  colony,  or  a  col- 
ony for  improveable  epileptics.  The 
colony  idea  has  been  worked  out  as  a 
practical  idea  for  the  care  of  this  class 
of  unfortunates.  We  have  something 
like  1,200  epileptics  in  the  state  and 
county  institutions  in  Illinois  today,  and 
about  10,000  more  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing institutional  care.  It  is  also  true  that 
at  Anna  and  at  Kankakee  separate  in- 
stitutions are  being  built  for  the  insane 
epileptics,  but  these  charts  show  that  the 
great  need  is  for  a  colony  for  improve- 
able epileptics.  This  state  is  really  be- 
hind the  times  in  this  regard. 

Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded 

"In  regard  to  the  feeble-minded,  there 
also  is  need  for  a  colony.     There  is  al- 
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ready  such  a  colony,  located  at  Lincoln, 
for  feeble-minded  persons,  but  it  is  al- 
together too  small.  There  is,  further- 
more, no  provision  for  the  care  of  the 
adult  feeble-minded.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  commitment  and  the  de- 
tention of  feeble-minded  women  during 
the  child-bearing  period. 

"Some  of  our  charts  show  the  need  of 
adult  probation  officers,  and  also  the 
need  for  making  some  provision  for  the 
payment  of  a  wage  to  prisoners  working 
in  jail. 

"In  the  reformatory  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit, the  need  is  shown  for  the  creation 
of  another  school  for  delinquent  girls 
similar  to  that  at  Geneva.  The  Geneva 
school  does  not  begin  to  care  for  the 
number  of  girls  who  deserve  and  who 
need  its  care.  A  similar  plea  is  made 
also  for  the  extension  for  the  same  rea- 
sons of  the  work  of  the  delinquent  school 
for  boys  at  St.  Charles."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "Mr. 
John  J.  O'Connor  was  only  able  to  give 
me  a  conditional  promise  about  being 
here  today.  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed  that 
he  is  not  here,  because  his  committee  has 
made  an  extraordinary  exhibit,  showing 
the  burial  costs  in  different  cases  in  this 
city.  Mr.  O'Connor  has  made  some  most 
surprising  and  important  studies  on  that 
subject. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  of  asking  Mr. 
Graham  R.  Taylor  to  tell  us  about  the 
exhibits  in  respect  to  parks  and  play- 
grounds in  Chicago." 

Graham  R.  Taylor 

"1  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
planned  to  have  this  mention  of  the  rec- 
reative side  of  our  life  come  after  the 
subject  of  funerals  instead  of  after  the 
subject  of  penal  institutions  or  not,  but 
at  any  rate,  I  may  say  that  there  is  a 
relation  between  the  parks  and  play- 
grounds proposition  and  the  penal  and 
reformatory  proposition  and  the  health 
proposition,  as  Mr.  Kingsley  has  ex- 
plained it  to  us. 

"In  the  playgrounds  exhibit  there  are 
two  screens,  one  showing  the  plan  of 
Sherman  Park,  with  all  of  its  recreative 
facilities,  indoors  and  outdoors.  This 
is  typical  of  all  the  magnificent  recreation 
centers  in  Chicago.  The  second  screen 
in  this  part  of  the  exhibit  is  a  map  show- 
ing  the   location   of   the    various    play- 
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grounds  and  recreation  centers  in  Chi- 
cago. Circles  drawn  around  these  cen- 
ters show  the  areas  of  playground  influ- 
ence. Playground  workers  throughout 
the  country  have  pretty  generally  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  half-mile  is  the 
radius  of  efficiency  for  a  playground,  and 
that  a  quarter-mile  is  a  radius  of  large 
efficiency.  The  white  circle  immediately 
around  the  playground  shows  you  the 
area  of  large  efficiency  and  the  rim 
around  the  white  circle  the  area  of  less 
intense   influence. 

"In  showing  the  need  of  park  consoli- 
dation we  have  one  map  presenting  a 
fact  which  I  dare  say  very  few  people  in 
Chicago  know ,  that  we  have  not  merely 
three  park  boards — or  four,  counting  this 
Special  Park  Commission — but  ten. 
That  map  will  show  you  the  area  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  one  of  these  ten 
park  boards,  and  will  show  you  also  that 
there  are  certain  fragments  of  our  city 
area  which  have  no  park  commissions  at 
all,  excepting  the  Special  Park  Commis- 
sion, which  extends  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  city. 

"On  the  subject  of  forest  reserves  we 
have  two  screens — one  showing  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Commercial 
Club  in  its  Plan  for  Chicago,  the  outer 
forest  reserve,  and  another  showing  pho- 
tographs taken  in  the  beautiful  region 
to  be  included  in  the  proposed  outer 
parkway.  Some  of  those  photographs, 
I  may  say,  were  taken  to  illustrate  the 
report  made  in  1904  by  Mr.  D wight  Per- 
kins. This  report  started  the  ball  roll- 
ing for  the  outer  parkway  scheme. 

"Another  screen  shows  the  work  of 
tree  planting.  This  gives  us  illustra- 
tions of  some  of  the  beautiful  streets  in 
this  and  other  cities  where  trees  add  so 
much  to  the  surroundings.  The  point  of 
that  exhibit  is  that  we  need  more  ap- 
propriations in  Chicago  to  carry  out  that 
work  of  tree  planting. 

"There  were  originally  two  other 
screens,  one  showing  the  large  parks  of 
the  city  and  one  showing  the  bathing 
beaches,  but  these  screens  have  been  re- 
moved to  be  shown  in  other  places.  The 
bathing  beach  proposition  is  also  dealt 
with  to  a  degree  in  a  map  provided  by 
the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  showing 
the  treatment  of  the  lake  front  proposed 
in  the  Chicago  Plan. 
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"There  are  other  recreation  matters 
which  could  well  be  included  in  such  an 
exhibit,  and  among  those  I  want  to 
speak  of  just  one,  namely,  the  movement 
in  Chicago  to  provide,  as  is  done  in  other 
cities,  for  using  the  streets  for  play  in 
areas  not  thoroughly  or  adequately 
served  by  playgrounds.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  the  police  department, 
traffic  is  lessened  on  certain  streets,  and 
even  nets  are  put  across  some  of  them 
so  that  games  can  be  played  in  the  streets 
under  the  direction  of  trained  play  lead- 
ers."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "No  one 
of  our  committees  has  shown  more  pa- 
tience and  tenacity  in  its  work  than  has 
our  Committee  on  Education.  Some  of 
the  results  of  their  continued  work,  done 
quietly  and  not  yet  made  public,  are 
brought  out  in  charts  that  are  shown  in 
this  exhibit.  Prof.  George  H.  Mead, 
chairman,  will  now  tell  us  about  their  ex- 
hibits." 

George  H.  Mead 

"The  Education  Committee  has  three 
sub-committees.  One  deals  with  the  use 
of  schools  as  possible  social  centers,  one 
'with  hygiene  in  the  schools,  and  one 
with  vocational  work. 

"The  exhibit  which  deals  with  the 
schools  as  possible  social  centers  needs 
no  explanation.  It  is  a  very  eloquent 
exhibit,  which  shows  the  possibilities 
and  results  of  this  use  of  the  schools. 

"Another  part  of  the  exhibit  presents 
to  those  who  examine  it  a  statement  of 
the  very  extensive  work  that  is  done  by 
the  physicians  and  nurses  in  the  care  of 
children  in  the  schools.  It  shows  the  re- 
sult of  this  work  in  the  diminution  of 
contagious  diseases.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  chart  you  will  also  find  a. state- 
ment which  presents  a  real  problem  in 
the  hygiene  of  the  school,  and  that  is  di- 
vided authority  between  the  janitor  and 
the  principal.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  school  situation  knows  that  we 
are  having  very  unhygienic  conditions  in 
our  schools,  solely  because  we  have  such 
a  diffusion  of  authority  there  that  no- 
body is  responsible  for  those  conditions. 

Vocational  Work  in    the    Public  Schools 

"The  third  committee,  that  on  vocation- 
al work,  has  attempted  to  present  a  very 
interesting  situation  that  I  do  not  think 


has  come  home  to  the  people  in  Chicago. 
That  is  the  break  between  the  compul- 
sory school  law  and  the  attendance  of 
the  children  upon  the  elementary  schools. 
The  theory  is,  of  course,  that  the  child 
enters  the  first  grade  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  finishes  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  hav- 
ing completed  his  elementary  education. 
But  there  are  actually  43  per  cent  of 
the  children  who  never  get  into  the 
eighth  grade,  and  49  per  cent  who  never 
complete  the  eighth  grade.  Therefore, 
half  of  our  children  in  Chicago  never  get 
an  elementary  school  training,  which  we 
have  always  regarded  as  essential  to 
American  citizenship.  The  fault  is  not 
necessarily  with  the  compulsory  law.  It 
is  evident  that  the  school  itself  does  not 
have  the  hold  upon  the  children,  when 
they  have  reached  or  approached  the 
age  of  14,  that  it  ought  to  have.  These 
charts  represent  this  break,  showing  that 
the  children  often  drop  out  of  school  at 
the  sixth  grade. 

"We  must  introduce  the  vocational 
motive  into  our  education.  We  must 
make  the  vocation  an  essential  part  of 
the  elementary  school  education.  I  hope 
that  you  will  give  some  study  to  the  fig- 
ures on  these  three  series  of  charts,  for 
I  think  that  they  are  very  important  to 
a  real  understanding  of  the  situation. 
The  term  'retardation'  is  used  in  this 
connection — a  somewhat  unfortunate 
term.  The  term  which  we  use  is  that 
of  'over-age.'  A  child  who  enters  the 
eighth  grade  after  the  eighth  period,  or 
who  fails  to  be  promoted  every  year,  is 
'over-age.'  With  the  increase  of  're- 
tardation' or  'over-age'  in  the  school,  you 
soon  find  a  group  of  children  who  drop 
out  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  limit  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  law.  It  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  a  permissive 
law  has  become  unwittingly  a  standard  in 
the  community.  Very  often  in  our  com- 
munities we  find  that  this  permissive  law 
which  lets  the  children  leave  school  at 
fourteen  has  left  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  idea  that  education  should 
stop  at  the  age  of  fourteen.''  (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "The 
very  large  subject  of  municipal  revenues 
and  expenditures,  as  illustrated  in  this 
exhibit,  will  be  discussed  by  Prof.  M.  S. 
Wildman,  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee on  that  subject." 
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Prof.  M.  S.  Wildman 

"The  subject  matter  of  this  committee 
naturally  divides  itself,  and  two  sub- 
committees are  at  work,  one  on  the  sub- 
ject of  revenues,  having  regard  to  the 
sources  and  methods  of  improving  the 
revenue  of  the  city,  and  the  other  on  the 
city's  expenditure,  interesting  itself  in 
the  methods  and  objects  of  municipal  ex- 
penditures, not  only  of  the  city  proper, 
but  of  the  other  municipalities  all  over 
this  metropolitan  district. 

"The  preparation  of  the  exhibit  is 
largely  due  and  the  credit,  therefore, 
largely  belongs  to  a  sub-committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Herbert  R. 
Sands. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  subject  matter 
is  obvious.  It  is  not  a  matter  which 
lends  itself  easily  to  graphic  presenta- 
tion nor  one  that  would  interest  the  ordi- 
nary visitor  to  the  club.  Therefore,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  center  our  emphasis 
upon  a  few  important  points.  For  that 
reason  just  one  chart  was  prepared  that 
was  specially  adapted  to  the  interests  of 
Chicago,  while  other  charts  were  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
showing  some  comparative  statistics  of 
the  amount  of  city  expenditures,  city 
revenues  and  city  indebtedness. 

Financial  Disorganization  of  the  City 

"The  central  chart,  which  is  devoted  to 
Chicago,  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  un- 
economy  of  our  financial  organization  by 
showing  that  we  are  subject  to  sixteen 
separate,  independent  taxing  powers. 
These  sixteen  independent  revenue  rais- 
ing bodies  are  often  working  at  cross- 
purposes.  Their  functions  necessarily 
overlap,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  du- 
plication of  officers'  salaries,  which,  of 
necessity,  wastes  the  people's  money.  If 
this  one  idea  has  been  thoroughly  im- 
pressed, the  purpose  of  the  exhibit  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  committee  has 
been  accomplished. 

"One  of  the  charts  which  the  Census 
Bureau  has  furnished  us  represents  the 
rapid  growth  of  city  indebtedness  and 
the  increasing  amount  of  city  business. 
It  emphasizes  the  importance  to  every 
business  man  of  attending  more  strictly 
than  he  has  in  the  past  to  the  business 
methods  of  this  co-operative  organiza- 
tion which  we  call  the  city. 
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"Another  census  chart  of  particular 
interest  sets  forth  what  ought  to  be 
made  clear  in  every  municipal  budget,  a 
proper  separation  of  sources  of  funds 
and  the  administration  and  expenditure 
of  those  funds  so  separated  and  speci- 
fied that  the  ordinary  taxpayer  who  runs 
may  read."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "The 
chart  material  which  Professor  Wildman 
has  referred  to  illustrates  the  kind  of 
material  which  presents  truth  in  a  very 
solid  form  and  is  extremely  interesting 
to  the  person  who  has  learned  to  read 
them  readily  and  with  ease.  The  other 
kind  of  material  is  perhaps  well  illus- 
trated by  the  collection  on  parks  and 
the  playgrounds,  which  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Petrie.  It  brings  out  the  graphic 
method,  I  think,  perhaps,  as  well  as  any 
group  of  exhibits  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion. The  method  of  presenting  facts  of 
this  sort  by  the  graphic  method  has  been 
developed  in  this  country,  but  not  as  well 
developed  as  it  will  be  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Germany  has  gone  far  beyond  us, 
England  is  not  much  ahead  of  us,  but 
the  continental  nations,  and  particularly 
Germany  and  Austria,  are  far  ahead  of 
us.  As  the  best  example,  perhaps,  of 
the  graphic  method  in  this  exhibit,  and 
perhaps  as  good  an  example  of  it  as  can 
be  found  among  maps  anywhere  in  the 
country,  is  the  map  of  Hamburg,  dis- 
played on  the  fifth  floor  at  one  side  of 
the  grill  entrance.  That  map  of  Ham- 
burg, if  you  will  notice,  shows  at  the  low- 
er right-hand  corner  all  the  different  col- 
ors that  are  used  on  the  map,  explained 
in  a  key.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  example 
of  how  much  can  be  plainly  shown  in  a 
map. 

"I  will  now  introduce  Mr.  Frederick 
D.  Bramhall  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
licity and  Statistics,  who  will  speak  in 
regard  to  the  exhibits  of  that  commit- 
tee." 

Frederick  D.  Bramhall 

"The  existence  of  this  committee  and 
the  character  of  the  exhibit  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  one  indispensable  con- 
dition for  popular  government  is  effect- 
ive publicity.  It  is  upon  that  that  our 
exhibit  is  based,  or,  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  picturesquely  said,  'The  cure  for  bad 
politics  is  like  the  cure  for  tuberculosis — 
open  air  and  light.' 
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"After  all,  this  experiment  of  demo- 
cratic government  is  based  on  one  fun- 
damental article  of  faith,  and  that  is  in- 
telligence. The  great  majority  of  people 
mean  well.  Whenever  they  go  wrong, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  because  they 
act  upon  partial,  adulterated  informa- 
tion. The  interest  of  this  committee  is 
not  so  much  with  getting  enough  informa- 
tion but  information  of  the  right  kind. 

"I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  just 
four  things  which  suggest  action,  be- 
cause, after  all,  that  is  the  object — ac- 
tion. 

"In  the  first  place,  our  local  govern- 
ments are  extensive  publishers.  We 
have  tried  to  show  you  on  the  chart  there 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  local  pub- 
lications. The  significant  thing  about 
that  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  co-or- 
dination in  regard  to  these  publications. 
A  study  of  this  has  been  made,  and  the 
result  of  the  study  is  posted  in  the  form 
of  a  chart  indicating  the  amount  of  pad- 
ding, the  amount  of  duplication,  and  the 
amount  of  useless  material,  contrasted 
with  the  publication  of  cities  which  nota- 
bly do  their  statistical  work  well.  What 
is  the  solution?  Probably  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  editorial  board.  Our 
publishing  house  is  run  in  a  way  which  is 
absolutely  impossible.  Every  author  is 
practically  his  own  publisher,  with  no  edi- 
torial supervision.  He  publishes  what 
he  pleases,  in  the  way  he  pleases,  and 
in  the  form  he  pleases.  We  need  a  cen- 
tral editorial  board,  and  because  Mayor 
Harrison  has  indicated  his  sympathy 
with  the  idea,  we  may  look  forward 
with  some  degree  of  hope  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  institution. 

Second,  you  will  find  posted  on  the 
board  a  copy  of  the  proposed  ordinance 
establishing  a  municipal  bureau  of  in- 
formation and  publicity.  You  know  all 
of  the  valuable  work  which  has  been 
done  in  a  number  of  states  through  legis- 
lative and  municipal  reference  bureaus, 
notably  the  bureaus  in  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  which  are  very  familiar. 
Since  that  exhibit  was  posted  we  have 
made  progress,  and  I  think  it  is  now 
possible  to  announce  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity next  Monday  night  the  ordinance  for 
such  a  bureau  will  be  passed  by  the  City 
Council.  It  was  reported  last  Monday 
in  a  satisfactory  form.  The  head  of  it 
is   to   be   appointed   under   civil   service, 


and  for  merit  only.  We  can  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  prospect  of  having  in 
the  immediate  future  this  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  tools  for  intelligent  action — 
publicity. 

Lack  of  Publicity  in  County  Offices 

"Another  point.  We  have  to  turn 
from  the  'realm  of  light  and  dark- 
ness visible'  when  we  come  to  the  coun- 
ty. The  essential  fact  is  the  absolute 
lack  of  effective  publicity.  There  is 
posted  on  a  bulletin  in  the  exhibit  the 
statement  that  the  County  Clerk  figures 
forty-five  million  dollars  of  taxes  a  year. 
There  is  no  County  Clerk's  report.  The 
County  Clerk  is  also  the  comptroller  of 
a  government  spending  ten  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  There  is  no  County  Comp- 
troller's report,  except  a  perfunctory 
one,  that  is  buried  in  the  files  of  the 
County  Proceedings  and  tells  you  noth- 
ing. The  County  Treasurer  handles 
about  fifty  million  dollars  a  year,  and 
not  only  does  he  publish  no  report,  but 
he  has  publicly  declared  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible only  to  his  bondsmen,  who,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  the  bankers  who 
handle  his  funds.  Now,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  matters  like  this  in  a  meeting 
like  this  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to 
declaring  that  that  situation  is  going  to 
disappear  in  a  community  in  which  a 
room  full  of  men  can  be  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  postal  card  notice  which 
was  sent  out,  and  brought  here  to  con- 
sider a  situation  like  this. 

"One  other  point,  the  exhibit  in  the  up- 
per three  floors  indicates  that  we  are  do- 
ing something  in  a  very  temporary  and 
tentative  way  which  ought  to  be  perma- 
nent. We  need  a  permanent  municipal 
museum  in  Chicago.  There  is  a  strong 
possibility  of  seeing  the  establishment  of 
this  official  bureau  of  information  and 
publicity,  and  if  the  right  kind  of  man 
is  put  at  its  head  we  can  have  before 
very  long  an  official  museum.  We  need 
also  an  unofficial  museum.  An  official 
museum  can  exhibit  what  the  city  is  do- 
ing from  an  official  point  of  view.  It 
cannot  criticise  effectually.  We  also 
need  an  unofficial  museum  where  we  can 
post  exhibits  calling  attention  ■  to  the 
shortcomings  of  government.  Every 
good  official  will  welcome  that,  and 
every  bad  official  will  be  improved  by 
that  sort  of  publicity."      (Applause.) 
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THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION 


Mr.  Ng  Poon  Chew,  editor  of  the 
Chung  Sai  Wat  Po,  the  Chinese  Ameri- 
can daily  paper  of  San  Francisco,  ad- 
dressed the  City  Club  at  luncheon  on 
Saturday,  January  27th,  1912,  on  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  rev- 
olution in  China  and  the  character  and 
tendencies  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment and  its  probable  results.  Mr.  Har- 
old H.  Rockwell  presided. 

CHAIRMAN  ROCKWELL:  "We 
have  with  us  today  a  gentleman  who  will 
talk  to  us  on  the  prospects  for  a  new  re- 
public in  China.  He  is  the  editor  of  the 
Chung  Sai  Wat  Po,  the  largest  Chinese 
daily  paper  in  the  United  States.  This 
paper  is  published  in  San  Francisco  and 
its  editor  has  been  associated  with  the 
life  of  San  Francisco  ever  since  he  first 
came  to  this  country,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing Mr.  Ng  Poon  Chew."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Ng  Poon  Chew 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  It 
takes  me  a  little  time  to  get  over  the  ef- 
fect of  the  introduction.  I  am  very 
nervous  immediately  before  being  intro- 
duced to  an  audience.  If  you  knew  what 
I  have  gone  through  on  such  occasions 
you  would  not  blame  me  for  my  nerv- 
ous condition. 

"Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  address- 
ing  a   large   number    of     students,    the 


chairman  of  the  student  body  introduced 
me  with  a  great  many  flattering  remarks. 
He  had  intended  to  introduce  me  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Orient  and 
Western  civilization.  However,  the 
young  man  had  evidently  not  thoroughly 
rehearsed  his  part  or  else  became  con- 
fused, for  in  introducing  me  he  said : 
'I  now  take  great  pleasure  and  honor  in 
introducing  to  you  Mr.  Ng  Poon  Chew, 
the  missing  link.' 

"The  most  remarkable  act  in  the 
world  drama  of  today  is  the  Chinese 
Revolution.  The  Revolution,  gentlemen, 
is  the  result  of  a  great  many  causes. 
Many  things  have  been  at  work  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  or  more  years  to- 
ward this  end.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  revolution  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  China,  and  the  awakening  of  China 
was  largely  the  result  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war. 

"Before  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
China  was  in  a  fearful  condition.  She 
was  afraid  that  Russia  might  come  over 
at  any  time  and  grab  the  whole  empire 
of  China.  We  thought  that  Russia  was 
so  big,  that  we  could  do  nothing  to  op- 
pose its  onward  march  in  the  land  of  old 
Cathay.  But  when  Japan,  small  in  popu- 
lation as  compared  with  China  and  with 
limited  resources,  stopped  the  onrush  of 
the  Russian  bear,  we  began  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 
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China  Learns  from  Japan 

"We  were  very  fearful  for  Japan  when 
Admiral  Rojestvensky  brought  the 
Russian  navy  from  the  Black  Sea  to  sink 
the  empire  of  Japan  under  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  But  when  he  arrived,  he  made 
such  a  spectacular  and  successful  dip  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Japan  Sea,  that  we  sat 
up  still  higher.  We  began  to  reason  like 
this :  'Why  is  it  that  we,  with  our  four 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  and 
with  our  unlimited  resources,  did  not 
dan.'  to  do  what  Japan,  with  only  forty- 
five  million  people  and  limited  resources, 
has  done  so  wondrously  well  ?'  We  said : 
'What  Japan  has  done,  we  can  also  do 
under  the  same  conditions.'  There  is 
absolutely  no  difference  between  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  Japanese  people, 
except  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  somewhat,  a  little  bit,  a  great  deal 
better,  that  is  all.  They  have  almost 
everything  in  common. 

"From  that,  we  resolved  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  our  pupil,  Japan.  Japan 
was  the  pupil  of  China,  because  she  was 
civilized,  she  was  educated  by  China. 
But  now  we  are  turning  toward  Japan. 
We  are  following  some  of  her  methods 
and  some  of  her  efforts  at  moderniza- 
tion, and  we  hope  that  with  the  same 
effort,  with  the  same  training,  we  will  be 
able  to  do  in  the  future  what  she  has 
done. 

"Another  thing  has  aroused  the  Chi- 
nese to  revolution,  the  government  of 
the  Manchus.  Of  course,  from  the  start 
we  were  bitter  against  foreign  imposi- 
tions on  the  Chinese  empire.  The  for- 
eign nations  regard  China  as  a  legiti- 
mate sphere  for  exploitation.  They  be- 
lieve that  China  is  an  international  com- 
munity pie  and  that  any  one  who  has 
teeth  may  take  a  bite.  All  the  nations 
use  China  for  their  own  benefit.  They 
talk  about  the  sphere  of  influence  and 
the  dismemberment  of  China,  and  so  on, 
and  they  do  not  regard  the  wishes  or  the 
rights  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  Chi- 
nese people  have  always  regarded  right 
as  right  and  might  as  might,  and  never 
might  as  right.  We  have  from  time  im- 
memorial worshiped  the  scholar  and 
never  the  soldier.  We  have  regarded 
war  and  military  accomplishments  as  rel- 
ics of  barbarism.  But  now,  through  our 
bitter  experience  with  western  nations, 
we  have   rudely  awakened   to   the   fact 
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that  right  is  not  might,  that  might  is 
right,  that  a  nation  has  no  right  whatso- 
ever except  as  it  has  might  to  enforce 
it.  According  to  what  we  have  learned 
lately,  the  amount  of  right  enjoyed  by 
a  nation  is  in  proportion  to  the  Big  Stick 
that  it  can  wield,  and  a  nation  is  great, 
not  by  the  degree  of  civilization,  not  by 
the  peace  enjoyed,  but  by  its  ability  to 
call  the  larger  number  of  men  into  the 
field  in  the  quickest  possible  time  with 
the  least  expense. 

Principles  of  Christian  Warfare 

"In  fact,  China  is  borrowing  these 
Western  principles.  China  is  now  import- 
ing from  Europe,  the  seat  of  Christian- 
ity, where  are  followed  the  teachings  of 
the  humble  Nazarene,  the  Disciple  of 
Peace,  men  to  teach  us  how  we  can  turn 
our  plowshares  into  spears  and  our  prun- 
ing hooks  into  swords,  and  how  we  can 
kill  and  be  killed  in  the  most  approved, 
modern,  Christian  and  artistic  manner. 
But  perhaps  that  is  not  Christ,  but  Chris- 
tianity. Although  I  do  not  embrace 
Christianity,  I  believe  it  has  a  beneficent 
influence  on  the  individual.  Its  influ- 
ence on  nations  in  their  dealings  with 
other  nations,  however,  seems  to  be  nil. 
A  great  nation  never  talks  about  justice 
and  righteousness  in  its  dealings  with 
a  weak  one. 

"But  although  we  are  bitter  against 
the  foreign  nations  who  have  imposed 
upon  China  for  so  long,  we  are  more  bit- 
ter against  our  own  government,  a  gov- 
ernment that  permits  such  things  to  be, 
that  neglects  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  empire.  Therefore, 
in  our  endeavor  to  protect  the  future  of 
our  empire,  we  say  that  the  Manchu  gov- 
ernment must  go.  Gentlemen,  had  our 
Manchu  government  any  sense  of  its 
duty  toward  the  country  and  toward 
China,  it  would  not  have  permitted  our 
country  to  be  reduced  to  her  present 
state.  We  would  not  have  the  opium 
vice  among  our  people.  We  would  not 
have  had  the  seaports  pass  from  our 
control  into  the  control  of  other  nations. 
Just  look  at  our  seacoast,  all  of  our  good 
harbors,  all  of  our  naval  bases  are  gone 
into  the  keeping  of  the  western  world. 

Keeping  the  Balance  of  Power 

"We  had  Port  Arthur.  When  Port 
Arthur  passed  into  the  hands  of  Japan 
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as  the  result  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
war,  Russia  stepped  in  at  once  and  com- 
pelled Japan  to  give  Port  Arthur  back 
to  China.  But  China  had  to  pay  twenty 
million  dollars  of  indemnity  for  the  re- 
turn of  Port  Arthur.  Russia  acted  as 
though  she  were  a  great  friend  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  But  six  months  after 
that  Russia  said  to  China:  'I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  that  harbor  as  a  naval 
base  for  possible  future  naval  activity  in 
a  foreign  war.'  Possibly  she  might  need  it 
in  a  war  with  China.  China  had  to  give 
it  up.  But  the  Chinese  government,  in 
order  to  save  its  face — although  it  might 
lose  its  body  and  soul,  it  must  save  its 
face — made  arrangements  for  Russia 
to  pay  for  the  harbor  the  magnificent 
rental  of  one  dollar  per  year. 

"After  that,  John  Bull  came  along  and, 
because  Russia  had  obtained  Port  Arthur, 
he  must  also  have  a  harbor.  So  China 
had  to  give  him  a  harbor  to  satisfy  him, 
and  he  took  Wei-hai-wei. 

"Then  the  War  God  of  Germany 
came  along  with  his  mailed  hand,  and 
he,  too,  must  have  a  harbor.  So  another 
one  had  to  go.    We  gave  him  Kiao-chou. 

"After  that,  France  came  along,  and 
she  got  Kwang-chou  Bay. 

"Then  China  said,  'What  does  all  this 
mean?  Why  this  anxiety  about  main- 
taining the  balance  of  power?  Why 
should  the  power  of  Europe  be  bal- 
anced in  Eastern  Asia,  and  balanced  at 
our  expense?  After  the  power  of  every 
Tom-Dick-and-Harry  nation  is  balanced, 
where  is  China,  anyway?' 

A  Standing  Army  for  China 

"Now,  all  this  has  happened  to  us  be- 
cause we  have  no  might.  We  found  out 
that  we  were  being  imposed  upon  by  the 
foreign  nations.  If  we  had  had  at  that 
time  a  strong  army  and  navy,  knowing 
how  to  fight  and  how  to  kill  and  how  to 
be  killed,  the  nations  would  never  have 
dared  to  balance  the  power  in  Eastern 
Asia  at  our  expense.  If  we  had  had  a 
standing  army,  I  say,  at  that  time,  I 
know  well  that  the  German  soldiers  who 
are  now  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  sands 
of  the  seashore  of  Kaio-chou  would  to- 
day be  camping  in  their  own  fatherland, 
drinking  lager  beer  and  feasting  upon 
bologna  sausages  and  limburger  cheese. 
But  we  never  have  had  such  a  thing  as  a 


standing  army.  We  may  have  had  a  sit- 
ting army,  or  a  running  army,  but  a 
standing  army,  never. 

"So  we  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
western  nations.  That  helped  to  wake 
up  the  Chinese  people  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  danger  in  the  future.  We 
are  now  thoroughly  aware  of  our  situa- 
tion, of  our  weakness,  yet  of  our  might ; 
of  our  poverty,  yet  of  our  wealth ;  of 
our  present  helpless  condition,  yet  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  Therefore, 
we  must,  first  of  all,  remove  the  obsta- 
cles now  placed  in  the  path  of  Chinese 
progress. 

"Now  conies  the  revolution.  The 
Manchu  government  is  a  great,  big, 
gigantic  system  of  graft — I  would  rather 
say  a  system  of  'squeeze.'  In  China  the 
word  'squeeze'  means  the  same  as  your 
word  'graft.'  The  Chinese  system  of 
graft  is  a  system  of  'squeeze,'  beside 
which  your  American  municipal  graft,  no 
matter  how  gigantic,  looks  just  like 
thirty  cents. 

Manchu  Graft  in  China 

"When  I  was  in  the  province  of  Yun 
Nan  I  asked  a  friend  if  the  Chinese 
government  ever  spent  any  money  in 
deepening  the  channels  of  the  rivers  in 
order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  floods. 
He  said  that  two  years  ago  a  German 
engineer  had  talked  to  the  governor  of 
that  province  and  asked  him  to  appro- 
priate a  certain  sum  of  money  each  year 
toward  properly  maintaining  the  chan- 
nels of  the  river  in  order  that  floods 
might  be  made  almost  impossible  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  But  the  governor 
wouldn't  listen  to  him,  and  after  he  left 
the  governor  said  to  my  friend:  'What 
do  you  think?  That  foreigner  wanted  to 
cut  off  my  chief  source  of  revenue.'  His 
chief  source  of  revenue !  What  did  he 
mean  by  it  ?  He  meant  that  he  depended 
upon  the  floods  and  the  famines  for  his 
personal  gain  and  maintenance.  Can  you 
blame  the  Chinese  for  removing  such  a 
government  ? 

"The  Chinese  people  are  the  most  pa- 
tient and  reasonable  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  They  would  submit  to  any 
established  government,  of  foreign  or 
of  native  origin,  as  long  as  that  govern- 
ment ruled  with  right  and  justice  and 
fair  play  to  the  people.     But  as  soon  as. 
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that  government  neglected  to  deal  justly 
the  people  would  rise  and  repudiate  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  They  have  re- 
pudiated "  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
governments  in  their  history  of  forty-five 
centuries. 

Chinese   Patriotism 

"Many  people  think  that  the  Chinese 
nation  lias  been  stagnant  and  unchange- 
able. That  is  far  from  the  truth,  for  our 
history  of  forty-five  centuries  is  full  of 
strenuous  and  stirring  events,  of  revo- 
lutions and  rebellions  against  misgovern- 
ment. 

"The  Chinese  Manchu  government  has 
not  recognized  the  self-evident  truth  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the 
inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  They  have  drawn 
a  sharp  line  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Manchus.  There  are  four  to  five  mil- 
lion Manchus,  and  every  mother's  son 
of  them  is  receiving  a  pension  from  the 
government,  money  extracted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  hard-working  Chinese. 
They  regard  themselves  as  far  better 
than  the  Chinese.  They  regard  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  imperial  strain, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  above  labor,  and 
tbe  other  four  hundred  millions  of  hard- 
working devils  have  to  support  them  in 
luxury  and  corruption  and  in  sin.  Now, 
after  we  get  through  with  them  we  hope 
to  teach  them  how  to  go  to  work  and 
earn  an  honest  living. 

"The  Manchu  government  has  de- 
nied us  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  Manchus  are 
but  a  handful  as  compared  with  the  Chi- 
nese people.  They  have  governed  the 
Chinese  people  by  the  sword,  and  they 
must  use  the  same  method  in  order  to 
maintain  their  position  in  China  against 
the  four  hundred  million  Chinese.  To 
do  this  they  must  keep  the  Chinese  weak, 
and  the  best  way  to  keep  them  weak  is 
to  keep  them  ignorant,  to  keep  them  iso- 
lated and  to  suppress  every  evidence  of 
patriotism  and  of  popular  ambitious  sen- 
timent. 

"Patriotism  is  not  a  quality  monopol- 
ized by  any  particular  people.  It  is  in- 
herent in  all  people,  just  as  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  sorrow  and  joy  are  inherent 
in  all  people.     Our  Chinese  people,  from 
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the  year  1644,  when  the  Manchus  came 
to  China  and  usurped  the  throne,  were 
never  without  martyrs.  Many  of  the 
Chinese  have  willingly  given  up  their 
lives  for  the  good  of  the  empire. 

The  Hope  for  a  Chinese  Republic 

"The  aim  and  the  hope  of  the  Chi- 
nese revolutionists  is  to  establish  a  re- 
publican government,  modeled  after  the 
greatest  republic  the  world  has  ever 
known,  the  United  States.  The  very  fact 
of  our  endeavor  to  establish  a  republic 
has  caused  us  to  be  regarded  with  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  and  suspicion  among  the 
western  nations  as  to  our  ability  for 
self-government.  They  say  we  have  not 
enough  experience  in  that  line.  But, 
gentlemen,  experience  comes  from  ex- 
periment. There  must  be  a  beginning  in 
all  things.  We  might  as  well  begin  now 
as  at  any  time.  We  know  that  the  path 
leading  to  the  goal  of  our  political  ambi- 
tion is  not  strewn  with  roses,  but  paved 
with  thorns  and  wormwood.  We  know 
there  is  danger  between  us  and  the  real- 
ization of  our  hopes,  but  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  danger.  We  know 
that  we  are  weak  and  that  we  are  only 
human.  We  know  that  we  are  subject  to 
all  the  limitations  of  humanity,  and  we 
know  that  there  will  be  blunders  and 
sorrows  and  mistakes  and  tears,  but  from 
the  blunders  and  mistakes  and  sorrows 
and  tears  there  will  result  an  experience 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  us  in  the 
future.  Therefore  we  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  less  than  a  republic  on 
the  ancient  soil  of  Cathay. 

"Our  good  friends,  the  foreign  people, 
advise  us  to  go  slow,  as  if  we  have  been 
going  too  fast.  They  advise  us  to  be 
content  with  a  monarchy,  a  strictly  lim- 
ited monarchy,  and  to  have  as  our  em- 
peror a  figurehead.  Why  should  we 
have  a  figurehead?  We  have  had  noth- 
ing but  figureheads  all  these  long  years 
past,  and  we  do  not  propose  longer  to 
have  as  emperor  a  figurehead  or  a  block- 
head or  a  deadhead,  or  any  other  kind  of 
useless  head. 

"Besides,  we  have  no  living  descend- 
ants of  our  former  royal  house  in  China, 
and  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  return  a 
Manchu  to  the  throne.  But  our  good 
friends,  the  Japanese,  have  advised  us 
to  be  content  with  a  monarchy,  and  if 
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we  cannot  find  a  man  to  rule  over  us  as 
a  king,  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  us 
one  at  any  time. 

Running  No  Risks 

"If  you  knew  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  people,  you  would  not  have  much 
apprehension  as  to  the  future  of  the  Chi- 
nese republic.  The  Chinese  people  are 
a  peace-loving  people,  an  easily  governed 
people.  If  we  have  a  government  of 
justice  and  fair  play,  a  government 
which  will  give  us  a  square  deal,  we  will 
be  content.  Anyway,  friends,  we  can- 
not have  a  government,  no  matter  how 
hard  we  try,  that  would  be  more  cor- 
rupt or  weak  than  the  Manchu  govern- 
ment. So  there  can  be  no  loss  in  our 
endeavor,  and  we  have  everything  to 
gain. 

"Our  Chinese  people,  as  a  rule,  are  as 
patriotic  as  any  other  people  on  earth. 
We  have  not  shown  our  patriotism  in  the 
past  because  there  has  been  no  cause.  I 
wonder  how  much  patriotism  would  be 
aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple if  a  foreign  nation  should  come  down 
to  punch  the  English  government. 

"Our  young  men  are  going  into  the 
army  to  fight  for  liberty.  In  the  last 
month  or  so  many  of  our  young  men  in 
America  have  gone  to  fight  for  China. 
And  not  only  the  men  of  China  are 
aroused,  but  there  are  women  who  are 
not  only  going  into  the  Red  Cross  serv- 
ice of  the  revolutionary  army,  but  who 
are  actually  taking  the  rifle  in  their 
hands.  There  is  now  a  regiment  of 
women  in  China  fighting  for  China.  It 
is  evident  that  'the  female  of  the  species 
is  more  deadly  than  the  male.' 

Suppression  of  the  Tai-ping 
Revolution 

"That  there  is  danger  for  us  we  are 
thoroughly  aware.  The  danger  today  is 
as  great  as  that  which  confronted  us  in 
1864.  The  Tai-ping  rebellion  began  in 
1850,  and,  after  fourteen  years,  almost 
accomplished  what  we  are  now  endeav- 
oring to  accomplish.  But  the  English 
nation  stepped  in  and  loaned  generals, 
British  officers,  to  the  Manchu  govern- 
ment, and  suppressed  the  Tai-ping  na- 
tive government  of  1864.  The  nations 
of  the  world  may  again  aid  the  Manchus 
in   suppressing  the   revolutionary  move- 


ment, for  the  nations  of  Europe  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  any  movement  for 
popular  government  in  China.  It  is 
against  their  interest,  and  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  not  be  in  sympathy 
with  it. 

"But  we  are  looking  to  one  foreign 
nation  for  support.  It  is  the  only  nation 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to- 
ward which  we  entertain  faith,  hope  and 
love.  There  is  only  one  nation  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  has  not 
been  guilty  of  grabbing  an  inch  of  Chi- 
nese territory.  There  is  one  nation  that 
has  stood  by  China  through  thick .  and 
thin  and  helped  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  empire  until  this  day. 
There  is  one  nation  that  exhibits  in  its 
dealings  with  our  empire  the  possession 
of  a  national  conscience.  That  nation 
has  won  the  good  will  and  everlasting 
gratitude  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
million  Chinese.  That  nation,  gentle- 
men, is  the  nation  represented  by  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

"We  are  looking  to  the  United  States 
for  sympathy,  for  help,  for  good  will 
and  for  moral  support.  You  liberty- 
loving  sons  of  liberty-loving  sires,  know 
you  that  we,  the  sons  of  China  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have 
given  up  everything  near  and  dear  to 
us — given  up  our  lives  and  our  substance 
— in  our  endeavor  to  uphold  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  free  and  equal.  Broth- 
ers, our  endeavor  deserves,  and  is  en- 
titled to  your  sympathy  and  your  good 
will.  We  hope  the  United  States  will  be 
the  very  first  to  recognize  the  revolu- 
tionary government. 

U.  S.  Should  Recognize  Republic 

"We  have  now  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment, a  government  stronger  and 
better  than  the  Manchu  government  at 
Pekin,  which  is  weak  and  corrupt.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  government  could  not  recognize 
the  revolutionary  government  at  this 
time,  because  there  is  still  a  Manchu 
government ;  that  it  would  not  be  friend- 
ly to  the  Manchu  government  sentiment. 
Gentlemen,  damn  sentiment !  Are  you 
going  to  place  sickly  sentimentalism 
above  the  lives  and  interests  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  people?  No,  the 
interests  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
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lion  people  are  far  more  important  than 
a  sentiment  for  a  corrupt  and  effete  mon- 
archy. 

"If,  as  suggested,  it  would  be  an  un- 
friendly act  toward  the  present  Chinese 
government  to  recognize  the  republican 
g<  >vernment  at  this  stage,  what  about  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  and  Panama? 
Did  you  not  recognize  the  independence 
of  Panama  only  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  insurrection  broke  out?  If  you,  in 
the  interest  of  a  few  people  in  Panama, 
recognized  the  independent  government, 
surely  today  you  can  recognize  the  re- 
publican government  at  Nanking,  not- 
withstanding there  is  still  a  tottering 
throne  in  Pekin. 

"I  believe  the  United  States  will  yet 
come  to  our  rescue.  We  are  well  aware 
that  as  soon  as  the  United  States  has 
recognized  the  republican  government  in 
China,  the  battle  is  fought  and  the  vic- 
tor}- is  ours.  No  other  government 
would  then  dare  to  interfere  and  help 
the  Manchu  government  in  suppressing 
the  revolutionary  movement.  We  have 
great  hopes  of  the  United  States  in  our 
behalf,  and  we  believe  that  when  the 
great  American  people  recognize  this 
fact  they  will  extend  to  us  the  right  hand 
of  sympathy  and  bid  us  Godspeed  in  our 
endeavor  to  right  the  wrongs  that  have 
been  inflicted  upon  us  for  the  last  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years. 

"The  revolutionary  movement  in 
China  is  a  most  remarkable  movement. 
It  will  be  a  more  remarkable  spectacle  to 
the  world  when  the  United  States  of 
America  grasps  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  of  China  across  the  ocean.  It 
will  show  to  the  world  that  the  days  of 
monarchial  government  are  numbered. 
They  will  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  realize  that  the  time  is  near 
when  all  government  shall  be  republican 
in  form. 

The  Preservation  of  Peace 

"The  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  China  combined 
will  have  wonderful  power  in  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  Orient.  The  peace  of 
the  Orient  only?  No,  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  well.  For  America,  with  her 
wealth  and  China  with  her  numbers ; 
America,  with  her  love  of  justice,  and 
China  with  her  love  of  peace,  can  surely 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.     For 


if  the  ill-behaved  nations  continue  to 
quarrel  and  fight  we  can  say  to  them  in 
the  language  of  the  American  boy,  'Here, 
kids,  stop  your  monkey-shines.'  And 
they  wall  stop. 

"I  believe  that  democracy  wall  yet  en- 
velop the  whole  world.  We  have  had  a 
wonderful  past,  and  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  wonderful  future  for  us.  But  that 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  action  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
American  people  will  recognize  and  help 
us  our  future  is  assured,  and  when  the 
clouds  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  have 
rolled  awTay  from  the  celestial  sky,  and 
when  all  discord  and  misunderstanding 
shall  have  disappeared  from  the  eastern 
sky,  the  sun  of  China  shall  rise  higher 
and  shine  brighter  still."      (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Crane,  who  said : 

CHARLES  R.  CRANE:  "There  is 
a  revolution  going  on  all  over  the  world, 
and  all  sorts  of  political  powers  are  be- 
ing very  carefully  and  very  thoroughly 
examined.  Countries  governing  other 
countries  must  show  that  they  are  do- 
ing this  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed 
and  not  for  themselves.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  Asia  at  the  moment. 

"I  have  always  felt  that  the  stopping 
of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  was  a  very  seri- 
ous mistake.  It  was  started  in  the 
southern  part  of  China  and  continued 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  con- 
quered perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  China.  The  Manchus  were 
governing  then  just  as  badly  as  they 
are  governing  now.  They  have  not 
helped  China  at  all  for  a  century  past,  if 
they  ever  did.  To  have  the  Tai-ping 
movement  stopped  was  a  very  serious 
thing.  If  that  movement  had  been  al- 
lowed to  go  through  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  it  would  not  have  to  be  gone 
through  with  again. 

"Another  very  serious  matter  was  the 
forcing  of  opium  on  China.  That,  I 
think,  was  probably  the  most  disgraceful 
thing  that  was  ever  done. 

"I  think  Dr.  Chew  has  given  you  a 
very  excellent  statement  of  the  condition 
of  affairs,  and  a  statement  with  which 
T  heartily  agree."     (Applause.) 

Home  Rule  in  the  Provinces 

AIR.  S.  C.  EASTMAN:  "I  read  an 
article  in   a  magazine  the  other   day  in 
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which  it  was  stated  that  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  various  prov- 
inces to  surrender  their  respective  inde- 
pendence to  the  general  government.  In 
other  words,  they  are  occupying  the  same 
position  towards  a  general  government 
as  our  colonies  did  before  they  formed 
the  Union.  The  article  suggested  that 
the  desire  for  home  rule,  so-called,  would 
be  carried  so  far  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  the  provinces  into  a  firm, 
strong  government.  I  would  like  to  hear 
what  Dr.  Chew  has  to  say  about  that." 

DR.  CHEW :  "Just  the  very  opposite 
view  is  entertained  by  the  Chinese  revo- 
lutionists. We  will  extend  to  the  dif- 
ferent individual  provinces  absolute  free- 
dom as  far  as  internal  government  is 
concerned,  but  we  propose  to  have  a 
strong  central  government,  so  far  as  our 
foreign  relations  and  our  army  and  navy 
are  concerned.  In  the  last  270  years 
the  Chinese  empire  has  been  very  loosely 
organized.  We  cannot  be  any  more 
loosely  united  in  the  future  than  we  have 
been  under  the  Manchu  government. 
Every  province  is  like  an  independent 
kingdom  today.  But  we  will  try  to  rem- 
edy these  defects  by  having  a  very  strong 
central  government  to  look  after  the 
army  and  navy  and  our  external  rela- 
tions." 

REV.  JENKIN  LLOYD- JONES: 
"I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Chew  say 
something  about  the  opium  question  in 
China." 

DR.  CHEW:  "The  opium  question 
is  a  very,  very  serious  one.  It  is  just  like 
the  whisky  question  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept that  in  China  we  have  the  will  to 
abolish  the  opium,  but  by  reason  of  lim- 
itations by  other  foreign  countries  we 
have  not  the  power,  whereas  in  America 
you  have  the  power  to  abolish  the  whisky 
but  you  do  not  have  the  will.  There  is 
also  this  difference  between  opium  and 
whisky :  Whisky  arouses  a  man's  animal 
instincts  and  makes  him  an  unreasoning 
brute ;  opium  deadens  his  sensibilities  and 
lessens  his  vitality  and  transforms  him 
into  a  living  corpse.  An  American 
whisky  drinker  goes  home  and  he  kicks 
his  wife;  an  opium  fiend  goes  home  and 
his  wife  kicks  him.  I  wonder  if  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  great  American 
people  prefer  whisky  to  opium. 


Opium  Forced  on  China 

"England,  you  know,  compelled  China 
years  ago  to  legalize  the  importation  of 
opium,  opium  manufactured  under  Brit- 
ish government  monopoly  and  forced  in- 
to China  by  the  army  and  navy.  We  had 
to  give  up  Hong  Kong  and  to  pay  $12,- 
000,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  British 
expedition  and  $6,000,000  for  the  opium 
destroyed  through  our  audacity  in  re- 
sisting the  British  smuggling  of  opium 
into  China. 

"But  the  use  of  opium  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  decreased.  Some  years  ago 
we  appealed  to  England,  urging  the  can- 
cellation of  the  treaty  sanctioning  the 
importation  of  opium.  The  English 
government  sent  a  commission  over  to 
China  to  study  into  the  effects  of  opium 
on  the  natives,  whether  it  was  injurious 
or  beneficial.  After  a  study  of  a  month 
that  commission  returned  home  and  sent 
a  report  to  the  British  parliament,  stat- 
ing that  the  commission  found  that  the 
effect  of  opium  was  far  from  injurious, 
but  was.  in  fact,  beneficial  to  the  Chinese 
people.  They  said  it  helped  the  Chinese 
people  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  strug- 
gle of  life.  If  that  is  so,  then  whisky 
must  be  a  great  boon  to  the  American 
people  here,  because  it  is  said  that 
whisky  drowns  the  sorrows.  Of  course, 
whisky  is  a  good  thing  in  case  of  snake- 
bite. .  But  the  snake-bite  usually  comes 
afterwards. 

'But  opium,  instead  of  being  beneficial, 
has  sapped  the  very  life  of  our  people, 
and  whenever  the  British  government 
can  resist  the  popular  clamor  and  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  British  people, 
it  ought  to  agree  to  China's  arrangement 
to  abolish  opium  in  ten  years'  time.  In 
two  years  time  the  native  production  has 
been  decreased  about  80  per  cent.  The 
British  government  will  not  abolish  the 
importation  of  Indian  opium  unless  to  its 
satisfaction  the  Chinese  government  has 
abolished  the  native  product. 

"But  China  has  done  nobly  and  well. 
She  has  done  a  great  deal  to  abolish 
opium,  although  it  hits  her  pocketbook  at 
least  twelve  million  taels  in  the  decrease 
of  her  revenue.  Yet  she  is  willing  to 
do  it.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  limit  the  importation  of  In- 
dian opium,  manufactured  by  the  Brit- 
ish government."     (Applause.) 
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THE  WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION 


On  Tuesday,  January  30th,  Professor 
John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  of  the  Wisconsin  Indus- 
trial Commission,  spoke  before  the  City 
Club  at  luncheon  on  the  purpose  and 
work  of  that  commission.  Professor 
F.  S.  Deibler,  chairman  of  the  City  Club 
Committee  on  Labor  Conditions,  pre- 
sided. 

John  R.  Commons 

"The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commis- 
sion was  created  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employe  in  the  state,  just  as  the 
Railroad  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  relations  between  the  public 
service  corporations  and  the  consumer. 

"The  Industrial  Commission  law  is 
modeled  after  the  Railroad  Commission 
law,  both  in  its  organization  and  its  pro- 
cedure. There  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Industrial  Commission  all  of  the 
duties  of  the  various  state  bureaus  and 
departments  that  have  been  in  existence 
heretofore,  dealing  with  labor  questions, 
including-  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Bureau  of  Arbitration,  the  Free  Em- 
ployment Department,  and  the  Industrial 
Accident  Bureau. 

"The  first  object  of  this  new  commis- 
sion, I  may  state,  .is  to  give  serious 
attention  to  the  problem  of  enforcing 
labor  laws.  We  have  been  proceeding 
in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the 
theory  that  we  will  get  all  the  labor  laws 
that  we  can  on  the  statute  books  while 
the  employers  are  not  looking,  and  that 
after  that  we  will  start  to  enforce  them. 
The  Industrial  Commission  law  of  Wis- 
consin works  from  the  other  end.  It 
starts  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  en- 
forcement of  the  legislation  which  we 
have  and  of  improving  the  law  along 
with  its  administration. 

"We  find  that  our  methods  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  country  to  secure  that  result 
are  defective.  Legislatures  enact  laws 
declaring  that  all  factories  shall  protect 
their  belts  or  their  gears  or  their  saws. 
These  laws  are  strictly  construed.  Any 
machinery  that  is  not  specifically  men- 
tioned is  not  required  to  be  protected. 


General  Powers  of  the  Commission 

"The  Industrial  Commission,  however, 
is  relieved  of  the  enforcement  of  any 
definite  specifications  by  the  legislature. 
The  legislature  simply  imposes  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  all  places  of  employment 
— and  places  of  employment  are  broadly 
defined  so  as  to  cover  any  place  where 
anyone  is  hired  for  wages — must  be  safe, 
and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  employers 
to  keep  those  places  safe.  Safety  is  de- 
fined as  the  greatest  freedom  from  dan- 
ger to  life,  health  and  safety  that  the 
nature  of  the  industry  will  reasonably 
permit.  The  specifications  of  what  is 
necessary  in  each  particular  instance  to 
render  the  place  of  employment  safe  is 
left  to  the  Industrial  Commission  created 
by  the  law. 

"Our  legal  procedure  we  have  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  in  the 
Railroad  Commission  cases.  If  we  have 
established  the  proper  procedure  by  pub- 
lic hearings  and  review  by  the  courts, 
we  can  establish  the  legality  of  the  gen- 
eral orders  issued  by  the  commission.' 

"The  commission  has  authority  to  is- 
sue three  kinds  of  orders,  namely,  gen- 
eral orders,  applying  to  all  establishments 
of  the  same  class  throughout  the  state 
or  throughout  any  industry ;  special  or- 
ders, applying  to  any  particular  estab- 
lishment, and  local  orders,  applying  to 
any  class  of  cities  or  localities  in  the 
state.  In  order  that  there  may  be  uni- 
formity in  this  matter,  it  is  also  provided 
that  in  case  any  local  board  of  health  or 
municipality  makes  any  orders  or  rules 
regarding  health,  safety  or  sanitation  in 
factories,  the  employer  has  an  appeal  to 
the  State  Commission  on  the  question 
of  their  reasonableness.  This  provision 
seeks  to  prevent  an  employer  from  rais- 
ing in  a  lower  court  the  question  of  the 
necessity  or  the  reasonableness  of  such 
orders.  The  only  question  that  can  be 
brought  up  there  is  the  question  of  fact 
as  to  whether  the  order  was  violated  or 
not.  If  the  employer  wishes  to  question 
the  necessity  or  the  reasonableness  of 
the  order,  he  has  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  Industrial  Commission,  and 
the  procedure  is  provided  by  which  that 
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may  be  accomplished.  Thus  provision  is 
made  not  only  for  the  standardization 
of  all  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
factory  inspection,  but  for  the  uniform- 
ity of  state  and  municipal  regulation. 

Advisory   Boards 

"The  commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point advisory  boards  without  compensa- 
tion to  assist  in  the  drawing  up  of  these 
rules  and  regulations  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Industrial  Commission  such  rules 
as  they  may  approve.  The  commission 
now  has  at  work  five  or  six  different 
boards  of  experts  and  practical  men 
drawing  up  these  rules  and  regulations. 
The  commission  has  just  held  its  first 
hearing  on  the  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Safety  and  Sanitation. 
Upon  that  committee  there  are  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Milwaukee  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers'  Association, 
appointed  by  that  association ;  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Manufacturers' 
Association,  one  representative  of  a  chair 
company,  one  of  a  woodworking  estab- 
lishment, one  of  a  leather  company,  one 
of  a  machinery  company,  one  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Health  Department,  and  two  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor — a  ma- 
chinist and  a  pattern-maker. 

"The  chief  inspector  for  the  commis- 
sion is  a  man  whom  we  secured  from 
Chicago,  Mr.  C.  W.  Price,  who  for  years 
had  charge  of  the  safety  work  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company.  In 
searching  for  a  chief  inspector  for  this 
class  of  work  we  started  out  with  the 
idea  that  we  ought  to  have  a  sanitary 
engineer  to  tell  us  what  should  be  the 
standard  of  safety  and  sanitation.  But 
after  looking  over  the  field  we  found 
that  the  corporations  which  are  making 
the  greatest  advance  in  safety  and  sani- 
tation work  for  their  employes  did  not 
have  engineers  in  charge  of  that  work. 
Instead,  they  had  men  who  had  come 
up  through  the  shop  or  through  the  claim 
department.  We  found  that  the  quali- 
fications for  the  work  were  not  those  of 
an  engineer,  who  should  prescribe  per- 
fect standards  of  safety  and  then  make 
it  our  job  to  go  out  with  the  big 
stick  and  force  the  employers  of  the 
state  to  conform  to  them.  What  we 
needed  rather  was  the  particular  man 
who  could  get  the  employers  and  em- 
ployes  and   the   representatives    of    the 


casualty  insurance  companies — I  should 
have  mentioned  that  we  have  their  in- 
spector also  on  these  committees — to- 
gether to  agree  on  the  rules  of  safety. 
This  method  has  gone  far  enough  to 
make  us  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  on 
the  right  line.  Thus  the  people  who  are 
to  be  affected  by  the  rules  are  themselves 
drawing  up  those  rules.  The  model  em- 
ployers of  the  state  are  helping  to  draw 
up  the  rules  which  are  to  be  enforced 
upon  their  less  progressive  competitors, 
and  which  will,  therefore,  raise  the  other 
employers  to  their  level.  It  is  a  pretty 
easy  thing  for  the  Industrial  Commission 
to  sit  by  and  see  them  do  the  work.  No- 
body works  except  these  advisory  boards. 

Reasonable  Procedure  Established 

"We  think  that  this  arrangement 
makes  our  proposition  constitutional. 
We  have  adopted  two  or  three  rules 
which  we  think  bring  it  within  the  defi- 
nition of  reasonableness :  First,  that  we 
shall  issue  no  regulations  requiring  safe- 
guards or  ventilation  schemes  that  are 
not  already  in  economical  and  practical 
operation  in  some  place ;  second,  that  as 
far  as  possible  all  recommendations 
shall  be  regarding  something  that  can  be 
home-made,  produced  at  the  plant  ;* 
third,  that  we  will  issue  no  orders  unless 
we  can  send  some  expert  to  the  manu- 
facturer affected  to  show  him  how  to  put 
those  orders  into  effect.  These  princi- 
ples, you  will  notice,  require  great  elas- 
ticity in  the  law.  They  do  not  mean  side- 
stepping the  law ;  they  mean  adapting 
the  law  to  the  requirements  of  particular 
establishments  or  industries. 

"We  have  similar  committees  on  boil- 
er inspection,  on  elevator  rules,  on  rules 
governing  the  construction  of  new  fac- 
tory buildings,  the  plans  of  which  must 
be  approved  by  the  commission ;  on  bak- 
ery inspection  and  on  other  special  mat- 
ters that  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commission. 

"This  is  our  effort  to  bring  about  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  to  make  the 
laws  adaptable  and  reasonable  and  effi- 
cient, and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  employers  of  the  state  in  working 
them  out  and  enforcing  them. 


*A  safety  exhibit  of  photographs  and  blue- 
prints explains  to  the  manufacturer  what  these 
devices  are  as  adapted  to  any  industry  in  any 
locality. 
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The  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 

"We  have  an  advantage  in  this  re- 
spect, that  the  legislature  at  the  same 
time  that  it  adopted  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission law,  also  enacted  a  workmen's 
compensation  law.  That  law,  like  all  of  its 
type,  bases  the  compensation  upon  earn- 
ings, regardless  of  the  fault  of  the  em- 
ployer or  the  employe  as  to  the  accident 
in  question.  It  should,  therefore,  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  not  to 
insure  himself  against  a  court  verdict 
in  case  of  an  accident,  but  to  prevent  the 
accident.  We  have  taken  advantage  of 
that  situation  to  bring  employers  into 
these  advisory  committees,  so  as  to  work 
out  the  means  of  preventing  accidents. 

"Our  workmen's  compensation  law,  as 
you  probably  know,  is  called  an  optional 
or  voluntary  law ;  that  is,  it  is  a  recom- 
mendation with  a  club — the  club  being 
that  if  the  employers  do  not  come  in 
under  the  law  their  defenses,  under  the 
fellow-servant  doctrine  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  assumption  of  risk,  are  taken 
away.  If  the  employer  does  come  in,  and 
his  employe  refuses  to  come  in,  then  the 
employer  has  his  defenses  restored  as 
against  that  particular  employe  who  has 
refused  to  come  in.  It  is  playing  monkey 
tricks  with  the  sacredness  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  legislature,  but  our  Su- 
preme Court  has  sustained  it. 

"About  fifty  thousand  employes  out 
of,  say,  two  hundred  thousand  in  the 
state,  and  many  of  the  employers  have 
elected  to  come  under  this  law.  I  may 
say  that  the  law  is  working  out  with 
surprising  cheapness  to  the  manufac- 
turer. The  enormous  reduction  of  acci- 
dents, which  in  the  long  run  is  the  main 
purpose  of  such  a  law,  has  made  the 
monthly  bills  very  slight  indeed,  much 
less  than  was  expected  by  anyone,  espe- 
cially by  the  insurance  companies.  Of 
course,  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  what 
will  be  the  ultimate  effect,  because  the 
compensation  accumulates  with  time, 
the  payment  being  made  weekly  during 
the  period  of  disability  up  to  a  certain 
maximum  amount.  The  expenses  will, 
therefore,  be  higher  than  at  present. 

"But  our  courts  are  rendering  some 
decisions  in  liability  cases,  awarding 
enormous  damages,  with  the  alternative  ■ 
that  the  employer  can  have  a  definite 
fixed  charge  upon  his  industry  which  he 
can    reduce    by   reducing   the    accidents. 


That  is  causing  the  larger  and  more  in- 
telligent  corporations   to   elect   to   come 
under  the  law.     On  the  whole,  it  is  an    « 
advantage  to  us  that  we  adopted  an  op- 
tional rather  than  a  compulsory  act. 

Employers  and  the  Compensation 
Law 

"There  are  many  details  still  to  be 
worked  out.  There  are  many  misunder- 
standings on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
companies  as  to  the  probable  effect  of 
the  law.  Employers  themselves  were 
not  alive  to  its  possibilities.  But  with  a 
year  or  two  of  experience  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  go  further,  and,  with  the  hearty 
co-operation,  no  doubt,  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  state,  to  extend  the  law 
and  to  make  it  practically  compulsory. 
We  are  certainly  satisfied  with  the  num- 
ber that  have  elected  to  come  in  under 
the  law  up  to  the  present  time. 

"There  is  one  feature  about  the  com- 
pensation law  which,  perhaps,  may  be  of 
interest.  In  the  administration  of  the 
law  we  do  not  leave  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  to  a  local  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. If  an  employe  is  injured  and  the 
employer  and  he  cannot  agree  upon  the 
settlement,  under  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  which  allows  65  per  cent  of  the 
loss  in  wages,  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to 
the  state  Industrial  Commission,  which 
has  the  settlement  of  all  points  of  fact  in 
any  controversy  of  that  kind.  Up  to 
the  present  time  there  have  been,  I  think, 
about  two  hundred  accident  cases  that 
have  been  settled  in  the  state.  A  few  of 
them  the  commission  has  been  called  in 
to  adjust.  The  law  provides  that  the 
Industrial  Commission  may  employ  ex- 
aminers for  this  purpose.  There  is  no 
limit  placed  upon  the  appropriation 
available  for  the  appointment  of  exam- 
iners, so  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  up  to 
date  with  the  cases,  and  to  send  an  ex- 
aminer promptly  to  the  place  of  the  ac- 
cident to  make  an  investigation  and  re- 
port, upon  which  the  commission  can 
render  its  decision.  So  far  it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  have  more  than  one 
examiner,  who  is  out  in  the  field  con- 
tinuously making  these  examinations. 

"It  is  especially  the  object  of  the  law 
to  avoid  litigation,  and  it  is  not  neces-' 
sary  that  the  employe  should  engage .  a 
lawyer  to  have  a  settlement  of  his  case. 
Some  employes  do,  but  that  is  not  neces- 
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sary.  If  an  employe  is  dissatisfied,  or  if 
an  employer  wants  a  ruling  on  the  case, 
he  simply  writes  to  the  commission,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  commission  will  send 
an  examiner.  The  matter  is  purely  in- 
formal, but  we  have  the  great  advantage 
of  securing  uniformity  in  the  rulings 
throughout  the  state,  and  of  having  the 
results  of  an  investigation  by  an  ex- 
perienced examiner,  who  knows  the 
points  to  be  brought  out  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law. 

Industrial  Accident  Board 

"The  safety  and  sanitation  law  and 
the  workmen's  compensation  law  are 
naturally  supplementary  to  each  other. 
We  feel  that  a  great  gain  has  been  ac- 
complished in  creating  an  industrial  ac- 
cident board  for  dealing  with  compen- 
sation for  accidents.  The  law  gives  to 
that  board  the  authority  to  establish 
rules  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  It 
makes  possible  co-operation  with  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employes  of  the  state 
in  the  enactment  of  model  rules,  which 
otherwise  and  in  other  places  have  been 
found  quite  difficult  to  put  through. 

"I  will  only  mention  the  other  laws 
with  the  administration  of  which  the 
commission  is  charged.  All  disputes  be- 
tween employer  and  employe  were  for- 
merly referred  to  a  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration. The  Industrial  Commission  is 
now  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  this 
Board.  It  has  powers  of  investigation 
and  publicity,  but  no  compulsory  pow- 
ers. It  has  no  power  to  issue  an  order  or 
to  make  an  award  in  cases  affecting 
wages  or  hours  or  the  discharge  or  dis- 
cipline of  employes.  It  is  specifically 
stated  in  the  law  that  in  that  field  the 
commissioner's  work  shall  be  that  of 
voluntary  mediator  with  compulsory 
powers  of  investigation  only. 

"The  commission  also  has  the  con- 
trol of  the  free  employment  offices  with 
power  to  establish  offices  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  and  to  put  in  the  su- 
perintendents. For  the  administration 
of  these  offices  we  have  created  a  division 
in  which  we  have  placed  a  Chief  of  Em- 
ployment Offices.  The  law  is  broad 
enough  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
adopt  any  of  the  plans  for  meeting  un- 
employment that  are  in  vogue  in  Ger- 
many or  Great  Britain.  It  has  the  power 
to   establish    and   conduct    free   employ- 


ment agencies,  to  license  and  supervise 
the  work  of  private  employment  offices, 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring  together 
employers  seeking  employes  and  work- 
ing people  seeking  employment,  to  make 
known  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment in  this  state,  to  aid  in  inducing  mi- 
nors to  undertake  promising  skilled  em- 
ployments, to  provide  industrial  or  agri- 
cultural training  for  vagrants  and  other 
persons  unsuited  for  ordinary  employ- 
ments, and  to  encourage  wage  earners  to 
insure  themselves  against  distress  from 
unemployment.  Under  those  conditions 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  commission 
to  investigate  systematically  and  work 
out  a  scheme  of  caring  for  the  unem- 
ployed on  the  basis  of  the  best  that 
has  been  done  in  any  state  or  country. 

"Our  chief  of  employment  officer  is  a 
young  man  who  was  employed  by  a  New 
York  commission  to  investigate  employ- 
ment and  accidents  in  France  and  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  and  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  New  York  legislature  on 
the  subject.  We  have  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  work  in  our  state,  hoping 
to  have  the  advantage  of  all  that  he 
learned  while  in  the  employment  of  the 
New  York  Commission  and  while  trav- 
eling abroad  in  investigating  the  sub- 
ject. 

Administration  of  the  Labor  Laws 

"The  Commission  also  has  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  child  labor  laws  and 
truancy  laws  and  laws  relating  to  wom- 
en's hours  of  labor,  but  in  those  laws 
the  commission  has  no  discretionary 
powers.  It  can  not  change  the  rule  estab- 
lishing the  length  of  the  working  day 
and  week  or  the  one  hour  period  permit- 
ted for  dinner  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  any  spe- 
cial conditions.  Some  employments  are 
more  severe  than  others,  and  it  would 
seem  that  a  principle  might  be  worked 
out  on  investigation  by  which  the  hours 
of  labor  might  be  different  in  different 
occupations.  In  this  respect  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  law  is  not  worked  out 
on  the  principle  which  has  been  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  safety  and  sanitation  pro- 
visions. The  enforcement  of  these  arbi- 
trary laws  that  allow  the  Commission  no 
power  upon  investigation  and  public 
hearing  to  make  special  rules  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion.     Possibly    if    the    law    works    out 
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well  in  the  matter  of  factory  inspection, 
it  will  be  time  to  propose  that  similar  au- 
thority be  granted  in  the  case  of  regula- 
tions relating  to  child  labor  and  wom- 
en's hours  of  labor. 

"We  have  not  yet  had  a  case  in  court 
on  the  question  of  constitutionality,  and 
while  we  have  confidence  because  ^  we 
have  modeled  the  law  upon  other  legisla- 
tion in  the  state  and  are  simply  follow- 
ing rules  that  have  been  laid  down   in 
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the  regulation  of  public  utilities  and  in 
other  state  legislation,  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track,  it  is  too  early  to  pass  judg- 
ment. 

"It  is  also  too  remote  to  suggest  that 
similar  rules  or  similar  legislation  should 
be  adopted  by  other  states.  Every  state 
must  work  out  its  own  problems  in  the 
light  of  its  own  experience  and  the  atti- 
tude of  its  own  courts."     (Applause.) 
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THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 


The  commission  appointed  last  year 
under  authorization  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  to  investigate  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  legal  minimum 
wage  for  Massachusetts  industries  rec- 
ommended in  its  recent  report  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  commission,  with  au- 
thority to  determine  a  minimum  wage  for 
women  or  children  in  industries  where 
wages  tend  to  go  below  a  subsistence 
level.  A  bill  providing  for  such  a  com- 
mission has  been  drafted  for  submission 
to  the  legislature.  Minimum  wage  legis- 
lation has  also  been  considered  by  the 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  legislatures. 

On  January  29  and  30,  1912,  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club.  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans, 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion, was  present  and  took  part  in  the 
conference.  She  addressed  the  City 
Club  at  a  noonday  discussion  on  Satur- 
day the  3d  instant  on  the  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission.  Professor 
Willard  E.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, presided. 

Willard  E.  Hotchkiss 

"The  lack  of  agreement  among  econo- 
mists during  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  made  those  principles 
that  stand  out  as  subjects  of  unanimous 
opinion  very  prominent  and  has  given 
them  a  hold  on  the  public  mind  perhaps 
very  much  stronger  than  they  deserve. 
If  there  is  any  one  economic  principle 
that  stands  out  more  than  another  as 
having  the  support  of  all  students  and 
practical  men  alike,  it  is,  I  think,  the  im- 
possibility of  controlling  prices  or  wages 
by  the  government.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  at  least  in  this 
country,  there  was  practically  little  ques- 
tion  as   to  the   universal   application   of 


that  principle.  Anyone,  however,  who 
has  come  in  contact  with  social  condi- 
tions in  any  large  industrial  community 
has  been  impressed  with  the  feeling  that 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  obstacles 
to  progress  which  low  standards  of  liv- 
ing impose  ought  to  be  subject  to  some 
regulative  action.  Within  the  last  two 
years  experiments  tried  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  form  the  foundation  at 
least  for  the  hope  that  we  may  take  some 
steps  in  that  direction. 

"About  a  year  ago,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts — the  state  where  all  prog- 
ress, except  that  which  comes  from  Wis- 
sonsin  originates  —  the  governor  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  determine 
whether  there  should  be  any  limit  below 
which  a  wage  might  not  be  permitted  to 
go.  This  commission  was  made  up  of 
very  conservative  people,  people  who 
were  not  inclined  to  go  after  impossibili- 
ties or  to  attempt  to  destroy  our  present 
institutions  without  at  least  attempting 
to  find  a  substitute  for  them.  This  com- 
mission has,  I  understand,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  feasible  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum wage  in  those  industries  where 
there  is  a  tendency  for  wages  to  go  be- 
low the  minimum  of  subsistence.  I  do 
not  understand  that  they  have  fixed  or 
expect  to  fix  a  uniform  minimum  wage. 

"Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  who  is  to 
speak  to  us  today,  is  a  member  of  that 
commission  and  has  been  associated  with 
nearly  all  of  the  progressive  activities  of 
Boston  for  the  last  decade.  She  is  well 
qualified  from  her  general  viewpoint,  as 
well  as  her  experience  on  this  commis- 
sion's work.  1  take  great  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing Mrs.  Glendower  Evans."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mrs.  Glendower  Evans 

"Your  chairman  referred  to  the  unan- 
imity with  whicli  economists  during  the 
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last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
agreed  upon  the  fact  that  wages  could 
not  be  fixed  by  legislation.  I  wish  to  say 
that  Professor  Taussig,  the  head  of  the 
department  of  economics  of  Harvard 
University,  is  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion for  which  we  are  standing.  Pro- 
fessor Carver,  also  of  that  department 
and,  in  fact,  rather  more  conservative 
than  Professor  Taussig,  is  also  in  favor 
of  it.  Both  are  members  of  what  we  call 
the  Commission  for  Minimum  Wage  Leg- 
islation, a  voluntary  body  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  wage 
question,  and  to  aid  if  possible  in  put- 
ting upon  the  statute  books  of  our  state 
a  minimum  wage  law. 

"The  commission  which  has  made  the 
report  upon  which  this  law  will  be  based 
is  not  a  radical  body.  The  chairman  of 
the  commission  is  President  Henry  La- 
favour,  of  Simmons  College.  One  of  its 
members  is  Mr.  George  W.  Anderson, 
who  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
attorney  general.  Another  member  is 
Mr.  Richard  Olney,  a  nephew  of  Rich- 
ard Olney,  Cleveland's  great  Secretary 
of  State  and  right-hand  man.  Mr.  John 
Golden,  president  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America,  is  another.  The^e 
persons,  together  with  the  speaker,  make 
up  the  commission. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Abroad 

"We  contend  also  that  this  is  not  rad- 
ical legislation.  In  the  countries  where 
it  has  been  tried,  and  especially  in  one 
country  where  it  has  been  given  a  fifteen 
years'  trial,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  bene- 
ficial rather  than  otherwise  to  the  busi- 
ness interests.  Conditions,  of  course,  are 
very  different  in  the  United  States  from 
those  of  every 'other  country  on  earth. 
With  our  enormous  area  and  with  the 
enormous  range  of  laws,  we  cannot  al- 
ways argue  from  other  countries  to  this 
and  least  of  all  from  Victoria.  But  I 
think  it  does  argue  something  that  Vic- 
toria, having  in  1896  enacted  laws  to 
establish  minimum  wage  boards,  has  year 
by  year  established  more  of  them,  It 
has  established  boards  for  one  industry 
after  another  until  there  were  in  1909 
ninety-one,  twenty  of  them  established 
in  the  last  year.  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  West  Australia,  South  Australia, 
New    Zealand    and    Tasmania    have    all 


adopted  minimum  wage  legislation  of 
some  sort. 

"The  form  which  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation has  taken  has  been  different  in 
every  community  in  which  it  has  been 
tried.  In  the  State  of  Victoria,  which 
first  introduced  the  plan,  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
minimum  wage  is  fixed.  In  England, 
which  adopted  the  system  three  years 
ago,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  govern- 
ment's arm  for  the  administration  of 
labor  legislation,  is  charged  with  this 
responsibility.  In  our  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, however,  we  have  no  central 
department  of  labor.  Instead  we  have 
five  or  six  separate  bodies  which  are  en- 
forcing labor  laws  or  gathering  labor  sta- 
tistics. The  establishment  of  a  central 
department  is  one  of  the  propositions 
which  will  soon  be  put  up  to  the  legisla- 
ture. There  should  be  consolidation.  If 
it  should  be  effected  it  would  change  in 
some  degree  the  form  of  the  legislation 
which  our  commission,  in  the  absence  of 
any  central  body,  is  recommending, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
commission. 

"This  should  be  an  unsalaried  com- 
mission. We  suggest,  however,  that  the 
members  of  the  board  should  be  paid  ten 
dollars  a  day  for  the  time  they  are  ac- 
tually in  session.  By  that  device  we 
hope  to  get  the  services  of  men  who 
would  not  consent  to  serve  for  a  salary 
and  yet  provide  compensation  for  men 
in  the  ranks  of  labor  who  cannot  give 
their  time  for  nothing. 

"The  commission  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  wages  paid  women  and  mi- 
nors— women  more  specifically — in  the 
different  industries  of  Massachusetts. 
This  can  be  done  very  easily  through  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  already  re- 
ports upon  the  wages  of  both  men  and 
women  and  classifies  them  by  industries. 
It  would  thus  be  easy  to  single  out  the 
industries  in  which  the  wages  are  too 
low,  where  a  considerable  number  of 
women  are,  in  the  language  of  the  bill, 
receiving  less  than  enough  to  maintain 
them  in  health.  Our  commission  did  not 
decide  what  that  sum  should  be.  We 
do  not  know.  We  did  not  make  a  study 
of  standards  of  living  or  prices,  as  any 
scale  we  might  make  this  year  would 
have  to  be  thrown  out  next  year  through 
a  change  in  prices.     But  we  put  it  up  to 
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the  permanent  commission  which  we 
have  recommended  to  make  some  sort  of 
a  rough  guess  as  what  human  beings  can 
work  for  and  subsist  on  and  to  deter- 
mine when  an  industry  is  paying  less 
than  a  subsistence  wage. 

Parasitic  Industries 

"If  the  profits  of  an  industry  do  not 
permit  a  subsistence  wage,  if  an  indus- 
try is  not  supporting  itself  but  is  living 
at  the  expense  of  some  other  section  of 
the  community,  it  is  up  to  the  state  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  industry  should  be  abolished.  We 
are  all  carrying  parasites  in  our  bodies 
which  cannot  be  eliminated  without  dan- 
ger to  life.  In  the  same  way  the  abolish- 
ing of  these  industries  might  work  great 
harm  to  the  whole  community.  We  take 
the  position  that  when  an  industry  is  not 
self-supporting  and  is  living  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  industry  or  of  the 
poor,  the  wage  commission  should  estab- 
lish in  that  industry  a  wage  board,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  employes 
and  the  employers.  For  instance,  in 
the  cotton  industry,  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  offenders  in  this  respect — the 
strike  in  Lawrence,  where  the  governor 
has  called  out  the  troops,  shows  that 
there  is  something  wrong  about  the  cot- 
ton mills  in  Massachusetts — there  would 
be  a  wage  board  with  not  less  than  six 
members  from  each  side.  In  the  case 
of  a  large  industry  like  the  cotton  indus- 
try there  might  be  a  larger  board  so  that 
employers  and  employes  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state  might  be  represented. 

"It  is  not  required  that  female  em- 
ployes shall  sit  upon  the  board  them- 
selves, but  they  may.  If  they  feel  that 
their  interests  will  be  better  protected  by 
persons  better  educated  than  themselves 
they  may  appoint  representatives.  But 
employers  and  employes  are  equally  rep- 
resented and  provision  is  made  for  dis- 
interested members  not  to  exceed  in  num- 
ber one-half  of  the  parties  in  interest,  to 
represent  the  public.  That  wage  board 
forms  a  commission  to  investigate  and 
arbitrate ;  it  is  a  kind  of  collective  bar- 
gaining board  to  settle  what  shall  be  the 
lowest  legal  wage  in  the  industry. 

Fixing  the  Minimum 

"When  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the   board   come   to   an   agreement   they 


make  a  report  to  the  commission.  This 
two-thirds  rule  means  that  some  repre- 
sentatives of  each  party  must  consent  to 
the  agreement.  The  commission  may, 
if  the  findings  seem  rash  or  unwise  or 
unfair  to  either  party,  or  to  threaten  the 
prosperity  of  the  industry,  send  the  re- 
port or  any  part  of  it  back  to  the  wage 
board  for  reconsideration  or  cause  a  new 
board  to  be  organized.  But  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission,  the  recom- 
mendation is  reasonable,  publication  shall 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  commission 
is  considering  the  establishment  of  the 
wage  recommended  as  a  legal  minimum 
for  the  industry.  It  then  must  go  to 
public  hearings,  at  which  anyone  who 
thinks  himself  agrieved  may  protest. 
After  the  hearings  and  after  a  period 
of,  I  believe,  six  months,  if  the  commis- 
sion still  considers  the  finding  of  the 
wage  board  well  taken  it  shall  promul- 
gate that  fact  throughout  the  state.  It 
shall  also  be  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  notices  shall  be  sent  to  every 
employer  in  the  industry,  who  shall  be 
required  to  post  them  in  public  places. 
After  this  publication  the  wage  estab- 
lished by  the  board  becomes  the  lowest 
wage  which  the  employer  may  legally 
pay  to  any  woman  in  his  employ. 

"They  may  make  an  altogether  differ- 
ent scale  for  minors  and  for  apprentices. 
They  do  not  require  a  flat  uniform  wage 
or  say  how  high  it  may  be.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  more  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced employes  will  earn  and  receive 
more  than  the  minimum  wage.  The  com- 
mission only  says,  'This  shall  be  the  low- 
est wage.'  It  does  not  even  undertake 
to  say  that  this  is  enough  to  support  the 
employes  in  health  and  efficiency.  It  says 
simply  that  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
supported  in  health  and  efficiency  is  the 
ground  upon  which  the  commonwealth 
interferes. 

Changes  Will  Be  Conservative 

"It  may  be  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
industry  not  to  allow  a  very  radical 
change  in  wages.  We  do  not  say  the 
change  should  be  radical.  We  say  only 
that  employes  and  employers  shall  bar- 
gain together  and  decide  what  is  the  best 
minimum  wage  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
industry  in  question  to  pay.  If  the  em- 
ployes protest  that  the  wage  is  not  suf- 
ficient, that  at  five  dollars  a  week,  under 
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present  prices,  with  eggs  at  50  cents  a 
dozen,  and  milk  at  12  cents  a  quart,  and 
rent  15  or  20  per  cent  more  than  last 
year,  they  cannot  live,  they  will  have  to 
show  that  the  industry  can  pay  the 
larger  wage.  Massachusetts  does  not  un- 
dertake to  legislate  wages  so  that  the 
people  shall  be  paid  more  than  a  reason- 
able minimum.  Wages  are  paid  out  of 
the  product  and  if  they  are  to  be  raised 
the  product  must  be  increased.  It  is 
conceivable,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  fact, 
that  if  the  employes  were  given  the 
whole  product  they  still  might  not  have 
enough  to  live  on.  The  employers  must 
have  their  share  and  employes  must  not 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
That  is  why  I  say  that  this  is  a  very 
moderate  and  conservative  legislation. 

"I  recently  had  a  talk  with  the  counsel 
of  the  Arkwright  Club,  a  leading  organ- 
ization of  the  cotton  industry.  It  employs 
counsel  and  is  always  represented  at  the 
State  House  when  any  legislation  which 
might  affect  the  interests  of  the  industry 
is  being  considered.  I  was  urging  upon 
the  counsel  for  this  organization,  who  is 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  minimum  wage  law  was  a 
very  moderate  piece  of  legislation.  'Oh, 
well,'  he  said,  'the  employers  are  so  tired 
of  being  interefered  with.'  'Do  you 
think,'  I  asked,  'that  there  is  no  ground 
for  interference,  that  things  are  fair  as 
they  are?'  He  said,  'No,  I  do  not.'  'That 
being  so,'  I  replied,  'why  should  not  we 
interfere?'  'But  where  are  you  going  to 
stop?'  he  asked.  I  said,  'If  things  are 
as  unfair  as  they  are  and  as  you  say  they 
are,  why  do  you  not  come  over  to  our 
side  and  let  us  all  push  together?  If 
your  organization,  with  its  might  and 
power,  will  come  in,  I  do  not  question 
but  that  the  other  big  employers  will  do 
the  same.'  I  said,  'Of  course,  you  may 
be  able  to  stop  this  this  year,  you  may 
be  able  to  stop  it  next  year,  but  you  can- 
not stop  it  more  than  five  years,  because 
we  have  the  votes  and  the  minute  the 
people  in  Massachusetts  understand  the 
bill  they  will  want  it.  You  are  trying  to 
make  a  conflict  where  there  isn't  any 
conflict.  You  are  sure  to  be  beaten,  and 
when  you  are  beaten,  you  will  say,  "I  am 
glad  it  is  over,  it  didn't  hurt  us  any- 
way." Why  cannot  you  come  in  now?' 
Maybe  he  will.  He  had  not  then  seen 
the  bill  or  our  report. 


A  Public  Policy  Measure 

"This  wage  is  a  legal  bottom.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  the  employer  getting  his 
labor  at  the  bottom  price,  not  a  bit  of  it. 
Says  the  state,  'Gentlemen,  you  shall  not 
buy  labor  at  less  than  the  cost  of  living, 
because  it  is  not  good  economy  for  the 
state.' 

"England  has  taken  that  position.  She 
took  it  without  any  opposition  from  the 
business  interests.  When  the  minimum 
wage  bill  went  through  Parliament  a  lit- 
tle more  than  three  year.sv£go,  October, 
1908,  there  was,  as  far  as  I  have  ever 
heard,  no  serious  opposition.  The  only 
criticism  of  which  I  heard  was  made  by 
socialists  while  the  bill  was  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  Royal  Commission,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  not  accomplish 
enough.  The  business  interests,  as  far 
as  I  have  read  the  testimony — I  did  not 
read  every  bit  of  it,  it  was  a  monstrously 
fat  volume — were  all  favorable.  There 
was  no  opposition  in  Parliament.  It  was 
not  made  a  party  or  class  measure,  but 
passed  through  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

"We  cannot  pass  it  that  way  in  our 
country.  Yet  the  matter  is  up  for  dis- 
cussion simultaneously  in  half  a  dozen 
states  of  our  nation,  which  is  some  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  interference  by  the 
state  is  needed.  Wisconsin  was  ahead  of 
Massachusetts  in  this  matter — you  can- 
not catch  up  with  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin 
had  a  bill  drafted  to  establish  a  minimum 
wage  system,  and  Professor  Commons 
told  me  that  this  bill,  a  year  ago,  in 
Madison,  had  the  most  interesting  and 
impressive  hearing  ever  given  to  a  meas- 
ure under  consideration  in  that  state.  It 
was  heard  before  a  committee  of  the 
whole  assembly,  with  the  senate  and  the 
house  in  joint  session.  The  business  as- 
sociations and  boards  of  trade  were  rep- 
resented and  the  discussion  was  most  in- 
teresting. At  the  same  time  a  similar 
bill  was  argued  in  Minnesota.  Neither 
the  Wisconsin  nor  the  Minnesota  bills 
became  law.  To  my  mind  they  should 
not  have  become  law,  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  prepared  without  sufficient 
study  and  investigation.  I  think  that 
the  step  taken  by  Massachusetts  in  ap- 
pointing a  commission  to  study  the  ques- 
tion and  report  was  a  wiser  course  and 
laid  a  more  solid  foundation  for  legis- 
lative action. 
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"It  may  be  that  the  bill  will  be  on  our 
statute  books  before  the  legislature  ad- 
journs in  May  or  June,  and  I  will  be 
glad,  for  my  own  sake,  because  I  want 
to  get  through  with  it,  and  for  the  sake 
of  Massachusetts,  because  I  would  like 
Massachusetts  to  have  the  honor  of  tak- 
ing the  lead.  If  Massachusetts  does  not 
take  the  lead  some  other  state  will.  That 
is  why  I  am  in  Chicago.  I  think  it  is 
just  as  much  a  fight  for  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin as  it  is  for  Massachusetts,  and 
if  you  do  not  have  the  fight  here  now 
you  will  have  it  soon. 

Competition  With   the  South 

"Year  after  year  bills  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  protection  of  our  children,  bills 
for  the  protection  of  standards  of  living, 
bills  for  the  protection  of  women  work- 
ers. Our  business  interests,  the  Ark- 
wright  Club,  for  instance,  have  opposed 
this  legislation  and  said,  'Look  at  the 
competition  our  textile  mills  have  to  meet 
in  the  South.  Massachusetts  cannot  do 
this  alone.'  I  say,  Tf  you  will  put  a  lit- 
tle more  brains  into  the  hopper  you  don't 
need  to  mind  the  competition.'  Massa- 
chusetts' textile  industries,  in  the  face  of 
our  strict  child  labor  legislation,  have 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  They  are 
building  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  the 
biggest  cotton  mill  in  the  world.  They 
are  doing  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  pay  wages  47  per  cent  higher  per 
hour  than  some  of  their  southern  com- 
petitors, and  are  subject  to  more  strin- 
gent child  labor  laws  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  textile  state  in  the  nion.  We 
have  not  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  at  work  and  we  have  at  work  a 
smaller  percentage  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  than  any 
state  in  the  Union ;  less  than  New  Hamp- 
shire, just  across  the  state  line ;  less  than 
Rhode  Island.  The  great  textile  city  of 
Fall  River  was  located  partly  in  Rhode 
Island,  with  some  of  the  worst  labor 
laws  in  the  world,  and  partly  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  two  states  made  a  trade 
so  that  all  of  Fall  River  should  be  in 
Massachusetts  and  all  of  Pawtucket  in 
Rhode  Island.  Now,  as  a  result  of  our 
child  labor  laws,  we  have  fewer  children 
working  in  Fall  River  by  a  big  per  cent 
than  they  have  in  Pawtucket. 

"You   cannot   maintain    young   indus- 


tries and  not  maintain  decent  conditions 
for  your  operatives.  A  little  raise  helps 
out  every  time,  and  cheap  labor  is  not 
cheap. 

Wages  in  the  Candy  Industry 

"There  is  often  a  great  difference  in 
the  conditions  of  employment  in  a  given 
industry,  which  the  trade  itself  does  not 
realize.  In  Massachusetts,  in  the  candy 
industry,  a  large  industry,  interstate  in 
its  scope,  we  found  that  in  eleven  facto- 
ries, in  Boston  and  the  surrounding 
towns,  where  the  industry  is  for  the  most 
part  located,  there  existed  a  condition 
affecting  wages  that  was  not  at  all  real- 
ized by  the  men  engaged  in  that  industry. 
Out  of  those  eleven  factories  four  were 
paying  much  lower  wages  tnan  the  rest. 
More  than  half  of  the  employes  of  those 
four  factories,  the  adult  women,  were  re- 
ceiving less  than  five  dollars  a  week. 
Think  of  that  for  a  human  being  to  live 
on !  The  other  seven  factories  had  not  a 
single  employe  of  eighteen  or  over  re- 
ceiving so  low  a  wage.  One  of  the  em- 
ployers was  paying  56  per  cent  a  week 
less  than  another  employer.  I  think  he 
was  either  getting  too  much  profit  by 
taking  it  out  of  the  lives  and  bodies  of 
his  employes,  or  was  a  poor  manager, 
who  did  not  know  how  to  run  his  busi- 
ness and  had  better  be  an  employe  him- 
self. In  either  case,  the  women,  whom 
the  stronger  sex  are  supposed  to  protect, 
were  paying  the  bill  for  his  profits. 

"Now,  there  is  evidently  room  for  a 
wage  board  in  that  industry  to  get  around 
the  table  and  do  a  little  jacking  up.  It 
would  not  affect  the  prices  or  the  range 
of  profit.  The  employers  are  all  making 
handsome  profits.  They  told  us  that  the 
industry  was  growing  fast,  that  they 
could  sell  more  than  they  could  manu- 
facture. They  distinctly  told  us  that  the 
difficulty  was  in  getting  enough  labor.  If 
one  of  these  concerns  should  shut  down, 
the  help  could  be  absorbed  in  a  day  by 
its  competitors. 

A  New  Social  Philosophy 

"The  first  day  our  commission  came 
together  last  June,  I  was  naturally  much 
interested  to  find  out  what  sort  of  fellow 
commissioners  I  was  to  work  with.  The 
proposition  was  new  to  me  and  I  did  not 
say  much  when  they  began  to  talk.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  commission  said: 
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'I  was  brought  up  an  individualist  of  the 
individualists,  I  was  brought  up  under 
Herbert  Spencer,  but  I  tell  you  we  can- 
not stop  there.  John  R.  Commons  of 
Wisconsin,  in  the  bill  he  drew  this  last 
winter  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  com- 
mission, has  started  a  movement  of  great 
public  interest,  and  you  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  it  means  a  new  social 
philosophy.' 

"We  are  all  out  to  find  a  new  social 
philosophy.  Laisscz  fairc,  of  course, 
was  punctured  when  the  first  factory  act 
was  passed  in  England.  But  the  people 
kept  building  factories,  and  kept  on  pro- 
ducing an  underfed  and  undeveloped  race 
of  men.  In  1863,  in  a  report  to  the 
Privy  Council,  it  was  stated  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
were  suffering  from  diseases  due  to  pre- 
ventable causes.  When  we  walk  around 
London  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
and  Bradford  and  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  as 
I  did  not  many  months  since  in  England, 
and  finds  a  people  whose  fathers,  some 
two-thirds  of  them,  had  suffered  from 
preventable  diseases,  we  can  see  what 
our  present  system,  unless  something  is 
done  very  soon  to  amend  it,  may  lead 
us  to. 

"We  are  young  now  and  we  are  lusty 
and  every  steamboat  that  comes  to  Amer- 
ica brings  its  fresh  load  of  recruits  for 
labor,  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of 
their  lives.  The  old  folks  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  stay  at  home  and  send  the 
children.  We  feed  them  into  the  hoo- 
per, and  sometimes,  when  we  walk 
around  Pittsburgh  and  others  of  cur 
great  industrial  cities,  we  see,  not  sim- 
ply the  unemployed,  but  the  unemp^ya- 
ble,  thrown  out  of  the  other  side  of  the 
hopper.  We  cannot  stand  that  many 
generations  and  we  are  not  going  to 
stand  it  many  generations,  because  we  are 
too  intelligent  a  people  to  travel  the 
same  path  that  the  old  world  has  trav- 
eled. 

The  New  English  Liberalism 

"The  minimum  wage  legislation  in 
England  was  passed  three  years  ago.  I 
have  here  some  extracts,  which  I  would 
like  to  read  you,  which  struck  me  very 
forcibly  in  their  bearings  upon  this  ques- 
tion, particularly  as  coming  from  Win- 
ston   Churchill,    the   home    secretary   of 


England,  a  leader  in  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment, which  has  always  stood  for  the 
Manchester  school  of  economics.  Thes.' 
extracts  are  taken  from  three  of  his 
speeches,  but  I  read  them  together: 

The  supremacy  of  our  country  depends  upon 
the  vigor  and  health  of  its  population.  We 
believe  that  if  Great  Britain  is  to  remain  great 
and  famous  in  the  world,  we  cannot  allow  the 
present  social  and  industrial  disorders  with 
their  profound  physical  and  moral 'reactions  t<> 
continue  unchecked. 

Wherever  the  reformer  casts  his  eye  he  is 
confronted  with  a  mass  of  largely  preventable 
and  even  curable  suffering.  The  fortunate  peo- 
ple in  Great  Britain  are  more  happy  than  any 
other  equally  numerous  class  have  been  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world.  I  believe  the  left- 
out  millions  are  more  miserable.  Our  van- 
guard enjoys  all  the  delights  of  all  ages.  Our 
rearguard  straggles  out  into  conditions  which 
are  cruder  than  barbarism.  The  unemployed 
artisan,  and  casual  labor  and  the  casual  la- 
borer's wife  and  children,  the  sweated  worker, 
the  infirm  worker,  the  worker's  widow,  the 
underfed  child,  the  untrained,  undiscipli  led  and 
exploited  boy  laborer — it  is  upon  these  sub- 
jects that  our  minds  should  dwell. 

In  my  sincere  judgment  the  British  democ- 
racy will  not  give  their  hearts  to  any  party  that 
is  not  able  and  willing  to  set  up  a  larger,  ful- 
ler, more  elaborate,  more  thorough  social  or- 
ganization, without  which  our  country  and  its 
people  will  inevitably  sink  through  sorrow  to 
disaster  and  our  name  and  fame  fade  upon  the 
pages  of  history. 

"We  are  not  anywhere  near  that  yet. 
A  man  named  Ernest  Aves  was  sent  to 
Australia  some  years  ago  to  investigate 
the  minimum  wage.  He  has  made  a  re- 
port. He  likewise  came  to  this  country 
some  years  ago  to  compile  a  government 
book  published  in  England  on  the  rela- 
tive wages  and  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States  and  England.  When  he 
was  here  he  stayed  at  Hull  House  and 
Miss  Addams  told  me  that  when  they 
were  discussing  this  question  he  said.  'It 
would  be  so  easy  here  in  the  United 
States  for  you,  before  yon  have  the  bill 
to  pay,  to  do  what  we  have  had  to  pay 
so  heavily  for  in  Great '  Britain.  Why 
don't  you  do  it  now  while  you  have 
time  ?' 

Getting  Back  to  the  Causes 

"I  have  been  what  is  called  a  charity 
worker  in  Massachusetts.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  reform  schools,  in  boys  and  girls 
that  had  gone  wrong,  but  I  was  finally 
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driven  back  to  the  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic conditions.  You  cannot  deal  with 
the  symptoms  and  not  trace  them  back 
to  the  cause.  It  is  the  cause  that  drives 
you  back  to  these  economic  questions  and 
you  cannot  go  very  far  in  these  economic 
questions  until  you  come  to  the  wages 
question. 

"I  will  say  frankly  that  when  I  realized 
how  very  conservative  this  proposed 
legislation  was  I  was  afraid  that  it  might 
not  accomplish  much.  If  it  was  to  be 
so  moderate  what  good  would  it  do  ?  But 
I  believe  that  though  it  will  work  slowly, 
and  will  take  time  in  correcting  abuses, 
there  are  few  pieces  of  legislation  that 
will  do  as  much.  It  has  more  educational 
value  than  any  other  labor  legislation  that 
I  know  of.  It  brings  the  employers  and 
employes  into  co-operative  relations 
around  a  table  to  bargain  collectively  for 
wages.  It  establishes  a  sort  of  a  social 
contact,  not  as  the  result  of  a  strike,  but 
before  the  strike.  It  helps  to  organize 
the  workers.  No  one  nowadays  is-  op- 
posed to  the  organization  of  labor,  but, 
as  conditions  are  now,  labor  is  organized 
as  a  fighting  machine  for  purposes  of 
war. 

"My  friends,  if  any  of  yon  are  em- 
ployers, ask  yourselves  how  much  you 
know  about  your  pay-roll.  Write  down 
what  you  think  the  pay-roll  is  and  then 
look  at  it  and  see  if  you  are  not  surprised. 
I  doubt  if  one  of  you  could  tell  what  it 
is.  You  don't  know,  you  cannot  know, 
unless  you  are  a  pretty  small  employer. 
The  hiring  of  the  help  is  left  to  an  under- 
ling, whose  success  depends  upon  making 
the  wages  low.  For  this  reason  the  big 
concerns  very  frequently  pay  lower 
wages  than  the  smaller  ones. 

"These  employers  in  the  candy  in- 
dustry, for  instance,  were  very  fine  men, 
and  they  would  not  have  lied  to  us,  but 
even  if  they  had  been  that  kind,  it  would 
have  been  foolish  for  them  to  do  so  with 
their  pay-rolls  in  our  hands.  But  they 
were  not  within  sight  of  their  pay-roll. 
when  we  asked  them  what  they  paid. 
They  said,  'We  pay  a  few  of  our  em- 
ployes $4  or  $5  and  we  pay  others  $6 
and  $7  and  $8.'  Why,  they  paid  only 
13  per  cent  of  them  as  much  as  $8  or 
over,  and  they  did  not  know  it.  They 
paid  41  per  cent  of  them  less  than  $5, 
more  than  60  per  cent  less  than  $6  and 
more  than  70  per  cent  less  than  $7.     To 


hear  them  talk  you  would  suppose — and 
they  did  suppose — that  they  were  paying 
very  good  wages.  A  great  many  of  them 
could  do  a  great  deal  better  by  their  em- 
ployes if  they  would  turn  their  attention 
to  this  matter  and  discuss  it.  But  they 
are  thinking  about  the  selling  price,  not 
about  wages.  They  are  thinking  about 
profits,  that  is  what  they  are  there  for. 
But  they  will  think  just  as  much  about  the 
wages  question  when  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  public  education.  The  educational 
value  of  this  measure  I  think  is  greater 
than  any  other  similar  measure  I  know 
about. 

Pros  and  Cons 

A  few  weeks  before  we  decided  on  a 
bill  I  wrote  out  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
legislation  and  they  stood  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  said  for  the  cons : 

1.  It  may  raise  wages  so  little  as  to  do  ro 
good. 

2.  It  may  raise  wages  so  much  as  to  dis- 
place less  competent  workers. 

3.  It  may  prove  so  difficult  of  enforcement 
as  to  be  useless. 

"For  the  pros  I  said : 

1.  Though  advances  are  certain  to  be  mod- 
erate— since  neither  employers  nor  employes 
want  to  be  out  of  business — even  a  small  ad- 
vance to  those  receiving  exceedingly  small 
wages  is  a  great  gain. 

2.  The  determinations  by  the  wage  boards 
beins'  flexible,  the  wage  scale  can  be  adjusted 
according  to  circumstances  and  special  cases 
can  be  met  by  special  permits. 

3.  Even  if  it  is  imperfectly  enforced,  it  is 
certain  to  bring  a  measrie  of  publicity  which 
will  be  of  value. 

4.  It  will  promote  organization  among  those 
who  are  now  least  capable  of  organizing. 

5.  It  will  bring  about  the  use  of  labor  or- 
ganization for  purposes  of  industrial  peace  in- 
stead of  industrial  war.  Strikes  are  =aid  to 
have  been  practically  eliminated  in  Victoria 
in  industries  under  wage  boards. 

6.  It  will  orotect  the  letter  class  of  em- 
ployers from  undercut tinar  in  wages  by  their 
less  scrupulous  competitors 

7.  It  will  tend  to  make  the  employer  edu- 
cate and  develop  the  capacity  and  interest  of 
his  employes ;  also  to  make  his  work  as  little 
seasonal  as  possible  in  order  to  hold  his  trained 
people. 

8.  It  will  educate  employers  as  to  the  ethics 
of  their  pay-roll. 

9.  It  will  awaken  oppressed  employes  as  to 
a  juster  conception   of  their  rights. 

10.  It  will  educate  public  conscience^  as  to 
the  element  of  public  interest  involved  in  pri- 
vate business.  At  present  the  public  is  the 
real  sweater,  but  it  does  not  know  it. 
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"To  sum  up,  wage  boards  are  certain 
to  do  no  harm  and,  while  they  are  no 
panacea,  they  will  —  joined  to  other 
forces,  which  indeed  they  may  help  to 
quicken — do  a  great  deal  to  arrest  some 
very  sinister  tendencies. 

"The  first  time  I  spoke  upon  this  meas- 
ure, I  read  a  poem  before  I  made  my 
talk  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  here. 

TO    THE    WISE— A   BARGAIX. 

Said  the  Slumchild  to  the  Wise — 
To  the  people  of  place  and  power, 
Who  govern  and  guide  the  hour, 
To  the  people  who  write  and  teach, 
Ruling  our  thought  and  speech, 
And  all  the  captains  and  kines 
Who  command  the  making  of  things — 
"Give  me  the  good  ye  know, 
That  I,  the  child,  may  grow! 
Light,  for  the  whole  day  long, 
Food  that  is  pure  and  strong, 
Housing  and  clothing  fair, 
Clean  water  and  clean  air, 
Teaching  from  dav  to  day, 
And  room — for  a  child  to  play !" 

Then  the  Wise  made  answer  cold : 
"These  things  are  not  given,  but  sold. 
They  shall  be  yours  today 
If  you  can  pay." 

"Pay!"'  said  the  child,  "Pay  you? 

What  can  I  do? 

Only  in  years'  slow  length 

Shall  I  gain  strength. 

I  have  not  power  nor  skill, 

Wisdom  nor  wit  nor  will. 

What  service  weak  and  wild 

Can  you  ask  of  a  little  child?" 

But  the  Wise  made  answer  cold : 
"Goods  must  be  bought  and  sold  ; 
You  shall  have  nothing  here 
Without  paying — paying  dear !" 
And  the  Rulers  turned  away. 
But  the  child  cried  on  them :  "Stay  ! 
Wait ;  I  will  pay  ! 

"For  the  foulness  where  I  live, 

Filth  in  return  I  give ; 

For  the  greed  that  withholds  my  right. 

Greed  that  shall  shake  your  might ; 

For  the  sins  I  live  in  and  learn, 

Plentiful  sin  I  return; 

For  my  lack  in  home  and  school. 

Ignorance  comes  to  rule  : 

From  where  I  sicken  and  die. 

Disease  in  your  homes  shall  lie; 


My  all  uncounted  death 

Shall  choke  your  children's  breath. 

Degenerate — crippled — base — 

I  degrade  the  human  race ; 

And  the  people  you  have  made — 

These  shall  make  you  afraid ; 

"I  ask  no  more.     I  take 
The  terms  you  make ; 
And  steadily,  day  by  day, 
I  will  pay." 

(Applause.) 

MR.    GEORGE    E.    HOOKER :    "I 

would  like  to  ask  if  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  about  having  the  same  wages 
paid  in  different  parts  of  the  state?" 

MRS.  EVANS:  "There  might  be 
difficulty.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  living 
is  a  little  more  expensive  in  the  larger 
cities,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
know  that  those  who  live  in  the  smaller 
towns  always  get  the  benefit  of  the 
cheaper  prices.  In  the  cotton  industry. 
I  suppose,  three-quarters  or  four-fifths 
of  the  operatives  live  in  Greater  Boston. 

"The  commission  discussed  the  possi- 
bility and  legality  of  setting  a  different 
scale  of  wages  for  Boston  than  for  North 
Adams.  Our  legal  authorities  seemed  to 
think  that  this  would  be  considered  a 
discrimination  by  the  court  and  that  we 
would  have  a  fight  to  establish  this  un- 
der our  constitution." 

A  MEMBER:  "What  is  the  opinion 
of  the  trade  unions  on  this  question?" 

MRS.  EVANS:  "The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  endorsed  the  bill, 
and  Mr.  Golden,  who  is  one  of  Mr.  Gom- 
per's  cabinet,  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission and  helped  draft  the  bill.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  would  like  is  so 
much  if  it  applied  to  men,  for  they  want 
the  trade  unions  to  be  the  only  organiza- 
tions to  pass  on  the  question  of  wages. 
But  the  women  are  not  organizing  gen- 
erally and  they  are  not  going  to  organize, 
and  the  low  wages  of  women  are  cutting 
into  the  wages  of  the  men.  The  unions 
are  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  bill  as 
applied  to  women." 
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POLITICS  WITHOUT  POLITICIANS— AN  EXPLANA- 
TION OF  THE  SHORT  BALLOT  PRINCIPLE 


Mr.  Richard  S.  Childs,  of  New  York, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Short  Ballot 
Organization  and  author  of  a  volume  en- 
titled "Short  Ballot  Principles,"  published 
last  year,  talked  to  the  City  Club  on 
Saturday,  February  24,  on  the  subject 
"Politics  Without  Politicians — An  Ex- 
planation of  the  Short  Ballot  Principle." 
Mr.  Edwin  H.  Cassels,  Chairman  of  the 
City  Club  Short  Ballot  Committee,  in- 
troduced the  speaker. 

Edwin  H.  Cassels 

"When  most  of  us  began  the  study  of 
civil  government  we  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  de- 
mocracy could  be  extended  and  the  power 
of  the  people  amplified  was  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  officials  who  were  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  government.  So  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  government  became 
more  complex  and  its  field  more  ex- 
tended, and  as  new  officials  were  needed 
to  carry  on  new  governmental  duties, 
these  officials  were  made  elective.  Here 
in  Illinois,  along  with  the  promise  of 
spring,  we  are  now  meeting  with  the  per- 
ennial horde  of  candidates  for  the  various 
elective  offices  which  we  have  established. 
We  are  also  near  to  an  election,  and  when 
we  go  to  the  polls  next  fall  we  will  face  a 
ballot  like  that  which  we  had  at  the  presi- 
dential election  four  years  ago,  a  ballot 


which  had  upon  it  something  like  four 
hundred  and  forty  names  and  called  for 
the  election  of  seventy-seven  officials, 
forty-eight  of  whom  were  for  the  state, 
county  and  local  officers.  If  we  multiply 
the  number  of  these  officers  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  will  be  candidates  for 
each  at  the  primaries  we  can  easily  see 
that  we  will  reach  an  astonishing  total. 
"I  believe  we  get  our  word  'candidate' 
from  the  Romans,  who  required  the  aspi- 
rant for  office  to  wear  a  loose  white  toga ; 
the  white,  I  believe,  symbolizing  the  can- 
dor of  his  candidacy.  The  toga  had  to  be 
worn  loose,  so,  if  necessary,  he  could 
show  his  scars  if  he  had  any.  Imagine 
what  would  happen  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois if  all  of  the  candidates  for  these 
offices  in  Illinois  were  required  to  wear 
a  toga !  The  supply  of  togas  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

Short  Ballot  Association  Formed 

"It  has  been  thought  by  many  of  the 
men  who  have  given  this  matter  careful 
study  recently  that  our  ballots  ought  to  be 
shortened.  This  feeling  was  crystallized 
in  1910  by  the  establishment  of  the  Short 
Ballot  Association,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  Governor  Woodrow 
Wilson  of  New  Jersey  is  president  of 
this  association  and  the  speaker  of  to- 
day— Mr.  Childs — is  secretary.    This  as- 
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sociation"  has  made  commendable  pro- 
gress. Its  work  has  touched  many  states. 
Its  secretary  has-  written  a  book  entitled 
'Short  Ballot  Principles,'  recently  pub- 
lished, which  is  a  model  of  clearness  and 
conciseness  and  a  distinct  addition  to  our 
political  literature.  I  am  told  that  it 
already  is  being  used  as  a  textbook  at 
Harvard  and  at  Princeton. 

"Out  here  in  the  West  we  have  prided 
ourselves  for  several  years  upon  our  be- 
ing able,  from  time  to  time,  to  point  not 
only  to  our  willingness,  but  also  to  our 
ability,  to  give  the  so-called  politician  one 
hard  knock  after  another.  We  have,  we 
think,  limited  somewhat  his  preserve ;  we 
have  taken  away  some  of  his  preroga- 
tives. We  have  been  making  the  poli- 
tician's road  hard,  but  now  comes  a  mes- 
senger from  the  East  who  says  we  can 
get  along  altogether  without  the  poli- 
tician of  the  past.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  Mr.  Richard  S.  Childs  of 
New  York,  the  secretary  of  the  Short 
Ballot  Association,  who  will  speak  to  the 
club  and  guests  on  the  subject,  'Politics 
Without  Politicians — An  Explanation  of 
the  Short  Ballot  Principle.'  "  (Applause.) 

Richard  S.  Childs 

"I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  standing  on  my  hind  legs  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  preach  the  need  of  a 
short  ballot,  because  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  city  in  the  country  which 
needs  the  short  ballot  more  than  Chi- 
cago. It  happens  to  be  a  fact  that  you 
have  the  longest  ballot  in  the  world.  By 
that  I  mean  that  on  an  average  election 
day  you  select  by  popular  vote  in  any 
given  district  more  officials  than  are 
chosen  simultaneously  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

"I  have  here  one  of  your  1910  ballots. 
It  does  not  include  the  Presidential  elec- 
tors to  give  it  any  false  length,  but  it 
contains  fifty-one  offices  to  be  voted  upon, 
which  means  fifty-one  decisions  to  be 
made  by  every  voter.  This  ballot  is  my 
favorite  horrible  example ;  when  I  am 
speaking  on  this  subject  in  the  East  I 
use  it  to  illustrate  to  my  audiences  how 
bad  a  ballot  can  be.  It  always  brings 
the  laugh  which  I  expect — in  the  East. 

"Just  because  this  ballot  comes  to 
them  with  an  element  of  novelty,  just 
because  it  is  something  they  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  before,  just  because  it 


is  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  their 
average  ballots,  they  laugh.  I  can  make 
them  see  very  easily  that  a  ballot  as  big 
as  this  does  not  facilitate  democracy  but 
baffles  democracy.  I  can  make  them 
believe  very  easily  that  politics  in  Chi- 
cago is  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
I  can  make  them  understand  that  if  the 
average  citizen  of  Chicago  goes  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  and  votes  without 
a  very  clear  opinion  as  to  what  he  is  do- 
ing in  most  cases  regarding  these  fifty- 
one  offices,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  peo- 
ple at  all,  but  is  a  reflection  only  on  the 
ballot.  I  can  make  an  Eastern  audience 
understand  that  a  ballot  as  long  as  this 
creates  of  necessity  a  class  of  political 
specialists,  experts  in  citizenship,  a  rul- 
ing class  who  go  by  the  name  of  poli- 
ticians, who  constitute,  if  you  please,  our 
modern  nobility,  with  a  boss  to  take  the 
place  of  the  king. 

The  Ridiculous  American  Ballot 

"But  those  eastern  audiences  have  no 
right  to  laugh  at  you,  for  their  ballot  is 
every  bit  as  ridiculous  as  yours.  I  have 
here  a  New  York  State  ballot,  contain- 
ing about  fifteen  offices.  So  you  see  it 
is  a  question  of  degree  only.  Show  this 
New  York  ballot  to  an  Englishman  or  a 
Swiss  or  a  New  Zealander  and  he  will 
laugh.  He  will  say,  'This  is  monstrous. 
You  are  trying  to  hold  fifteen  elections 
on  one  day.  How  can  you  possibly  do  it 
without  getting  mixed  up?  How  can 
you  be  sure  that  you  are  not  letting  a 
rascal  slip  through?'  Of  course,  our 
answer  is  that  we  do  make  just  such  mis- 
takes— and  for  a  perfectly  obvious  rea- 
son. 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  giving  a 
little  too  much  work  to  the  people. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  making  a  ballot 
so  complex  as  to  baffle  and  befuddle  pub- 
lic opinion.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
putting  on  the  ballot  offices  so  insignifi- 
cant that  they  escape  natural  public 
scrutiny. 

"Here  is  a  ballot  from  an  English 
city — Birmingham — which  contains  the 
names  of  two  candidates  for  a  single 
city  office.  That  is  the  whole  municipal 
election,  as  the  voter  sees  it.  It  is  a 
typical  foreign  ballot — a  ballot  that 
would  serve  for  an  election  almost  any- 
where in  the  world  except  in  the  United 
States. 
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"Now,  the  English  cities  have  more 
elective  officials  as  a  rule  than  the  typi- 
cal American  city.  The  difference  is 
merely  a  matter  of  schedules  and  ar- 
rangement. In  an  English  city  all  the 
elective  officials  sit  together  as  one 
board.  Instead  of  being  set  up  on  sepa- 
rate pedestals,  each  one  with  a  certain 
authority  to  check  and  block  and  delay 
and  interfere  with  the  others,  they  all  sit 
together  and  settle  their  differences  by  a 
single  vote.     Only  the  council  is  elective. 

"In  Glasgow,  for  example,  with  a 
council  of  forty-five,  there  are  fifteen 
wards.  Three  members  are  chosen  from 
each  ward,  each  for  a  three-year  term. 
They  are  elected  in  rotation,  one  each 
year,  so  that,  although  there  are  forty- 
five  elective  officials  in  Glasgow,  the 
voters  in  each  ward  get  a  ballot  which 
calls  for  the  election  of  only  one  officer. 

Why  Foreign  Cities  Are  Better 
Governed 

"Foreigners  are  rather  fond  of  think- 
ing that  the  reason  their  political  condi- 
tions are  more  wholesome  than  ours,  the 
reason  they  do  not  have  machines  and 
politicians  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
them,  is  that  their  people  are  more  vir- 
tuous than  ours.  Nothing  in  it !  We 
have  cities  in  this  country  that  are  so 
German  in  their  population  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  children  should 
not  be  taught  in  the  German  tongue  and 
their  political  conditions  are  not  sub- 
stantially different  from  ours.  An  Eng- 
lishman or  a  Scotchman  who  emigrates 
to  this  country  and  becomes  a  citizen 
here  is  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us. 
You  cannot  pick  him  out  by  reason  of 
his  superior  effectiveness  as  a  voter. 
If  the  people  of  Glasgow,  which  claims 
to  be  the  best  governed  city  in  the  world, 
were  transported  in  a  body  to  live  in 
Chicago — which,  I  believe,  does  not 
claim  to  be  the  best  governed  city  in  the 
world — they  would  make  just  as  much 
trouble  for  themselves  over  here  and 
would  complain  just  as  loudly  about 
civic  conditions  as  the  people  of  Chicago 
do.  They  would  be  organizing  clubs  and 
reform  movements  and  reform  waves 
and  reform  spasms  to  try  to  get  things 
cleaned  up.  Likewise,  we  believe  that  if 
the  people  of  Chicago  were  transported 
in  a  body  to  live  under  Glasgow  institu- 
tions they  would  do  just  as  well  as  the 


people  of  Glasgow.  They  would  be  ad- 
mired for  their  clear  perception  of  mu- 
nicipal issues  and  their  ability  to  domi- 
nate their  public  servants. 

"So,  logically,  we  believe  that  if,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  invent,  as  we  always 
are,  some  new  and  freakish  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, we  should  copy  one  of  the 
standard  plans  which  have  been  adopted 
everywhere  except  in  the  United  States 
and  which  have  been  successful  the 
world  over,  we  would  get  just  as  good 
results  as  the  people  of  the  English 
cities  or  the  German  cities  or  the  cities 
of  Switzerland  or  New  Zealand  or  other 
foreign  democracies. 

Lack  of  Interest  Not  People's  Fault 

"We  of  this  new  short-ballot  school 
of  reform  oppose  the  cry  that  you  con- 
stantly hear  that  misgovernment  when- 
ever it  occurs  in  this  country  is  the  peo- 
ple's fault  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  civic  awakening.  We  do  not  agree. 
We  stand  as  defenders  of  the  American 
people  in  politics.  We  have  been  told 
time  and  again  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
good  citizens  to  go  into  politics.  No. 
Politics  should  be  brought  to  the  voter. 
Remember  that  there  is  nothing  divine 
in  the  origin  of  these  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities that  have  been  created  for  our 
electorates.  Men  invented  those  duties 
— not  God.  We  did  not  accept  them ;  we 
did  not  bargain  to  accept  them.  We  did 
not  agree  to  do  thus  and  so  if  we  were 
given  the  job  of  electing  the  county  cor- 
oner and  the  county  clerk  and  forty  or 
fifty  other  minor  and  insignificant  offi- 
cials. A  hundred  or  so  lawyers  sitting 
in  a  constitutional  convention  devised  a 
constitution,  or  a  smaller  group  sitting 
in  a  charter  revision  commission  devised 
a  charter,  and  they  said,  'We  will  impose 
upon  the  people  the  task  of  selecting  this 
official  and  that  official  and  the  other 
official.  We  will  make  the  people  take 
charge  of  finding  a  satisfactory  man  to 
do  the  work  of  the  county  clerk  and  the 
clerk  of  the  court  and  the  magistrates 
and  the  petty  judges  and  the  state  treas- 
urer and  the  state  auditor  and  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Illinois.'  If 
you  had  gone  to  them  and  said,  'This 
plan  won't  work ;  the  people  won't  take 
an  interest  in  all  these  petty  offices  ;  the 
people  won't  form  fifty-one  separate 
opinions    on    any    one    day ;    the    people 
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won't  do  these  things  you  lay  out  for 
them  to  do,'  they  would  certainly  have 
replied :  'These  are  the  duties ;  let  the 
people  live  up  to  them.  This  plan  of 
government  will  work  if  the  people  will 
only  live  up  to  the  beautiful  theory.  To 
be  sure,  the  things  we  ask  them  to  do  are 
unnatural  and  uninteresting.  To  be 
sure,  we  are  asking  them  to  do  hard 
work  without  any  method  of  compelling 
them  to  do  it.  Nevertheless,  if  they 
don't  live  up  to  our  elaborate  system  the 
failure  of  the  system  will  be  up  to  them.' 
In  other  words,  they  contrived  a  square 
collar  and  then  said,  'Let  the  horse  pro- 
ceed to  grow  a  square  neck.' 

"We  of  the  new  school  propose  to  rec- 
ognize the  various  failings,  if  you  like, 
of  human  nature.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  failings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  always  be  possible,  even  if  you 
had  a  community  of  archangels,  to  make 
ballots  that  would  be  too  long  for  them. 
The  average  citizen  is  pressed  by  compe- 
tition to  exert  himself  to  his  maximum 
efficiency  in  gainful  occupation.  He  must 
hold  his  place  in  the  procession  or  some- 
one else  will  take  it.  When  subjected  to 
that  economic  pressure  we  throw  all 
these  duties  of  citizenship  at  him  and 
invite  him  to  sacrifice  his  economic  effi- 
ciency for  the  public  good,  to  give  up  for 
various  petty  matters  time  that  is  to  him 
very  valuable,  energy  that  to  him  is  vital. 
We  fail  under  these  conditions  to  get 
from  the  citizen  the  co-operation  that  is 
demanded  by  these  complex  institutions 
of  ours.  We  of  the  short  ballot  move- 
ment believe  that  the  average  citizen  is 
doing  just  about  what  he  ought  to  be 
doing  when  he  is  earning  a  little  more 
money  so  as  to  buy  his  wife  a  better 
looking  hat  and  to  send  his  children  to 
school  a  year  longer.  We  do  not  blame 
him  for  it.  The  reason  our  institutions 
of  government  have  fallen,  as  they  have, 
into  the  hands  of  self-seekers  is  because 
our  citizens  are  doing  their  duties  and 
not  because  they  are  neglecting  them. 
We  should  simplify  politics  and  bring 
politics  to  the  voter. 

People  INot  to  Be  Coerced 

"The  people  consist  of  millions  of 
souls,  each  with  its  vital  work  and  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Constitution  is  a 
memorandum  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  We 
have   fallen   into   the   habit  of   thinking 


that  the  Constitution  is  binding  upon  the 
people.  Not  at  all.  The  people  are  sov- 
ereign. The  people  are  too  big  to  be 
spanked,  too  big  to  be  coerced  into  doing 
anything.  To  see  how  insignificant  the 
Constitution  is  in  comparison  with  that 
bed  rock  which  we  call  human  nature, 
suppose  the  Constitution  contained  a 
clause  requiring  that  no  citizen  of  Illi- 
nois should  drink  water  with  his  meals. 
What  influence  would  it  have?  WTould 
it  diminish  by  one  gallon  the  amount  of 
water  used  with  meals  in  Illinois?  When 
we  put  into  the  Constitution  an  implied 
requirement  that  the  people  shall  take  an 
interest  in  the  question  of  who  shall  be 
coroner  we  do  the  same  thing.  We  make 
a  requirement  without  provision  for  en- 
forcement, a  requirement  that  goes 
counter  to  human  nature  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  people.  As  a  result  the 
scheme  of  government  fails  to  work  in 
that  respect.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  people  pay  no  atention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  who  shall  be  coroner.  The  re- 
maining one  per  cent  who  do  for  some 
reason  or  other  pay  attention  to  it  ac- 
quire control,  and  they  deserve  to  have 
control  as  long  as  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  actively  interested.  They  will  ac- 
quire and  hold  that  control  under  almost 
any  system  that  can  be  devised  that 
leaves  the  coroner  on  the  elective  list. 

"We  must  revamp  our  constitution 
and  our  city  charters  and  county  plans 
of  organization,  with  due  consideration 
to  human  nature  as  we  find  it.  We  must 
deferentially  ask  their  majesty,  the  peo- 
ple, how  much  work  they  will  graciously 
deign  to  perform  and  must  then  cut  our 
coat  according  to  our  cloth.  Isn't  it  mar- 
velous that  a  practical  people  like  this 
have  ignored  entirely  the  test  of  practice 
on  these  matters,  have  gone  stupidly 
about  following  doctrinaire  theories  of 
what  constitutes  democracy,  have  drawn 
their  constitutions  and  city  charters 
along  lines  that  would  not  even  be  con- 
sidered    for     a     private     organization? 

How  Government  is  Organized 

"When  the  government,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  builds  an  irrigation  work  in  the 
West,  the  ownership  of  that  work  after 
it  is  completed  and  in  good  order  and 
after  the  farms  in  the  valley  bottoms  are 
sold  out  vests  in  the  people  who  live 
within  the  district.     If  they  recognized 
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that  irrigation  project  as  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, I  suppose  they  would  elect 
some  trustees  to  run  it  and  would  set  one 
of  the  trustees  apart  from  the  others  and 
give  him  a  veto  power  over  the  balance. 
That  would  make  two  little  governments 
overseeing  their  project  instead  of  one. 
Then  they  would  pick  out  a  comptroller 
and  give  him  power  to  check  the  other 
trustees  by  holding  back  appropriations 
on  various  pretexts.  Then  they  would 
have  three  little  governments  instead  of 
one.  If  the  scheme  worked  like  a  ram- 
shackle, if  there  was  pulling  and  haul- 
ing, deadlocks  and  lost  motion,  it  would 
be  up  to  the  people  to  stay  on  the  job 
day  and  night  to  enforce  proper  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  work  of  the  trustees.  But 
these  projects  have  not  been  governed 
on  those  lines.  They  have  been  carried 
on  by  small  boards  having  power  to  raise 
money  and  spend  it  and  to  do  whatever 
was  necessary  without  any  check  or  re- 
strictions except  the  necessity  of  getting 
re-elected.  And  things  have  been  ad- 
ministered well.  There  has  not  been 
much  complaint.  The  thing  works.  If 
the  people  had  thought  that  this  was 
government  they  would  not  have  run  it 
on  so  simple  a  plan.  They  would  not 
have  made  so  simple  a  device  of  govern- 
ment. They  would  have  'balled  it  all  up' 
in  such  a  tangle  and  snarl  that  you 
could  not  even  have  diagrammed  it  cor- 
rectly. 

"We  have  need  to  apply  similar  com- 
mon sense  to  our  constitutions  and  our 
city  charters.  We  should  bear  in  mind 
in  doing  so  that  what  we  might  call  the 
keyboard  of  the  government,'  the  por- 
tion which  the  people  operate,  must  be 
made  simple  enough  to  work.  People 
ask  me  sometimes  how  short  the  ballot 
ought  to  be.  I  always  answer  it  ought 
to  be  'short  enough' — that  is,  short 
enough  to  work.  If  I  think  that  it  ought 
to  be  cut"  down  to  five  elective  officers  in 
any  one  year  that  is  only  my  opinion. 
Perhaps  that  will  work  and  perhaps  it 
won't.  If  it  won't,  it  must  be  cut  fur- 
ther until  it  does.  We  know  that  in 
other  democracies  a  ballot  with  one 
elective  officer  works  beautifully. 

Election  Theory  and  Practice 

"Just  go  back  to  your  theory  of  elec- 
tion. Certain  offices  in  the  government 
are  filled  by  popular  vote  and  elections 


are  held  at  stated  intervals.  It  is  known 
in  advance  that  this  office  is  to  be  filled 
by  popular  election.  The  office  is  made 
attractive  by  reason  of  salary,  honor  and 
opportunity.  At  the  proper  time  various 
candidates  come  forward  and  offer 
themselves  for  that  office  and  go  about 
among  the  people  seeking  favor.  On 
election  day  the  people  go  to  the  polls — ■ 
remember  I  am  talking  theory — and, 
looking  at  the  names  of  the  various  can- 
didates and  knowing  what  each  candi- 
date is  and  what  he  represents  and  what 
he  is  like  and  what  he  deserves,  they 
make  a  choice  and  mark  their  ballots. 
That  is  the  theory,  but  it  won't  work  with 
a  ballot  like  that  (indicating  large  bal- 
lot). There  are  distinct  limitations  on 
that  process,  the  limitations  of  human 
nature.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  names  that  people  will  learn.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  things  that  will  interest 
them.  If  you  pay  no  regard  to  these 
limits  you  will  get  a  system  that  is  bound 
to  break  down. 

"Now,  we  know  that  if  you  make  the 
system  simple  enough  democracy  will 
'democ'  and  the  system  will  work.  Can- 
didates will  go  among  the  people  seek- 
ing votes  The  people  will  look  them 
over  and  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day 
and  make  a  choice.  When  that  is  done 
the  plan  works  to  bring  about  not  only 
popular  rule,  but  popular  rule  which 
seems  to  be  for  good  government — bet- 
ter government  than  the  politicians  of 
our  time  are  willing  to  give  us. 

"I  believe  it  was  Carlyle  who  said 
that  our  problem  was  how,  out  of  a 
multitude  of  rascals,  to  get  an  honest 
government.  Of  course,  we  all  are  more 
or  less  rascals ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true 
that  in  governmental  affairs  we  are  will- 
ing to  have  the  other  man  honest.  When 
the  people  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
know  which  is  the  honest  man  and 
which  is  the  man  who  will  do  for  them 
the  things  they  want  done  they  will  se- 
lect that  man  regardless  of  what  their 
private  characters  may  be.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  have  in  a  community 
of  varied  characteristics,  in  a  cosmopoli- 
tan nation,  a  government  that  is  worthy 
of  the  best  of  us. 

Ways  to  Get  the  Short  Ballot 

"In  applying  the  short  ballot  there  are 
rrianv  roads  that  we  can  follow.     There 
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is  room  for  wide  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  which  offices  should  be  elective  and 
which  should  not.  I  have  had  poli- 
ticians tell  me  that  in  these  days,  when 
government  is  so  complex  and  when  the 
affairs  of  our  counties  and  cities  are  so 
elaborate  and  diverse,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  elaborate  elective  list.  My 
reply  is,  'Look  at  the  national  govern- 
ment.' If  you  had  a  national  election 
separate  from  all  other  elections  you 
would  have  a  ballot  that  would  compel 
you  to  make  just  two  decisions  to  run 
the  whole  United  States — from  your 
standpoint.  You  would  have  one  de- 
cision to  make  as  to  who  should  be  the 
group  of  delegates  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege. That  would  determine  your  choice 
for  both  President  and  Vice-President. 
Your  other  decision  would  be  with  ref- 
erence to  your  Congressman.  Add  the 
Senator  by  popular  election  if  you  want 
to.  That  would  make  three  choices  at 
the  most  for  the  whole  national  govern- 
ment. Surely  we  can  make  our  states  as 
simple  as  that.  Surely  we  can  make 
Cook  county  as  simple  as  that.  Why 
should  we  have  fifteen  or  twenty  local 
offices  to  fill  when  we  can  run  the  na- 
tional government  with  two  little  'X' 
marks  ? 

"When  the  short  ballot  agitation  was 
started  many  people  thought  it  was  not 
democratic.  I  insist  that  the  short  bal- 
lot is  the  only  kind  that  is  democratic. 
Where  an  office  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
properly  political,  where  there  is  only 
one  right  way  of  administering  an  office 
—as  in  any  purely  administrative  or 
clerical  office — the  people  can  control  bet- 
ter through  appointment  than  through 
direct  election.  It  is  a  more  workable 
way  of  controlling  the  government  to 
elect  one  group  of  officials  and  hold 
them  responsible  for  all  the  rest  than  to 
elect  that  group  and  also  elect  all  the 
rest.  The  Mayor's  office  boy  is  a  public 
servant,  but  it  is  more  democratic  to 
have  him  appointed  by  the  Mayor  than 
to  elect  him  by  popular  vote,  because  in 
the  actual  working  of  things  the  appoint- 
ive way  makes  him  a  more  responsible 
public  servant. 

Consolidation  and  Responsible 

Government 

"One  way  of  applying  the  short  ballot 
is  to  consolidate  the  offices.     In  consoli- 


dating we  are  going  to  move  toward  uni- 
fication in  our  government.  That  is  a 
great  need.  When  you  elect  a  board  of 
supervisors  to  run  the  county  and  then 
elect  all  their  servants  you  create  not 
one  government,  but  several  govern- 
ments, each  with  more  or  less  power  to 
defy  the  rest.  You  get  a  plan  that  has 
to  be  so  guarded  and  fenced  off  with 
elaborate  laws  and  restrictions  and 
checks  and  balances  as  to  be  almost  un- 
workable. Our  counties  are  ideal  ex- 
amples of  how  not  to  devise  any 
effective  working  organization.  Each 
official  has  more  or  less  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rest;  each  holds  his  man- 
date directly  from  the  people ;  there  are 
no  unifying  forces  except  the  people, 
who  are,  of  course,  entirely  unable  to 
oversee  every  administrative  detail  in 
the  county  offices  and  to  compel  har- 
mony of  action.  Around  our  candidates 
we  have  built  up  a  perfect  maze  of  laws 
and  restrictions  so  as  to  make  each  offi- 
cial do  his  duty  instead  of  making  him 
responsible  to  a  boss  who  will  make  him 
do  his  duty  or  fire  him.  Our  counties 
are  headless — or,  rather,  there  are  many 
heads.  As  a  result  we  get  no  sort  of 
action. 

"In  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  our 
cities  and  our  states  show  the  same 
trouble.  The  short  ballot  will  bring  us 
toward  the  unification  of  our  govern- 
ments, thereby  establishing  a  proper 
measure  of  responsibility.  There  is 
nothing  so  undemocratic  as  our  present 
plan  of  entrusting  power  to  some  ob- 
scure official,  who  immediately,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  takes  his  little  division 
of  power  and  goes  off  into  the  dark  with 
it  to  do  whatever  he  sees  fit.  If  his  own 
conscience  makes  him  do  right  we  are 
lucky.  If  it  lets  him  do  wrong  we  are 
unlucky.  In  either  case  we  do  not  know 
much  about  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term  we  denounce  him  as  corrupt 
whether  he  is  or  not  and  damn  the  poli- 
ticians generally.  Thus  we  create  con- 
ditions which  put  our  public  officers  in  a 
very  unfair  position.  When  they  are 
not  conspicuous  enough  to  have  their 
good  deeds  noted,  when  they  cannot  se- 
cure justice  from  the  people  because 
they  are  lost  in  the  shuffle,  there  is  every 
temptation  to  do  wrong  and  mighty  little 
temptation  to  do  right. 
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The  Commission  Plan 

"You  have  all  heard  of  the  commis- 
sion plan  of  government,  originating  in 
Galveston.  That  plan  of  governing  a 
whole  city  by  a  single  committee  was 
never  intended  to  be  an  elective  plan. 
The  original  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  When  it  became  elec- 
tive by  the  decision  of  the  court  the  peo- 
ple of  Galveston  were  badly  scared. 
They  thought  'Why,  that  committee  can 
sit  down  over  night  and  with  one  or  two 
decisions  run  away  with  the  whole  city 
and  we  could  not  help  it.'  They  thought 
that  the  politicians  who  had  been  run- 
ning the  town  for  years  would  kick  up 
trouble,  but  they  found  that  under  the 
new  plan  it  was  easy  for  the  people  to 
keep  the  politicians  of  the  old  type  out  of 
office.  When  there  were  only  five  offices 
to  be  filled,  all  of  which  were  equally 
conspicuous  and  important,  so  that  no 
one  overshadowed  the  others,  the  people 
of  Galveston  knew  what  they  were  doing 
on  election  day.  They  were  able  to  make 
up  their  tickets  without  help  from  the 
ticket  specialists,  and  they  did  it. 

"Later  on,  as  that  plan  progressed  and 
was  adopted  in  other  cities,  it  was  found 
perfectly  practicable  to  eliminate  the 
political  specialist  from  any  position  on 
the  ballot  by  making  the  ballot  non-par- 
tisan. What  would  Chicago  do  with  its 
long  ballot  if  you  made  it  non-partisan? 
You  would  have  to  get  some  leader  to 
make  up  the  slate  for  you  and  go  the 
whole  slate  blind.  But  in  Galveston  and 
in  Des  Moines  and  in  the  other  cities 
with  commission  government  there  are 
only  five  elective  officers  and  each  citizen 
makes  up  his  own  ticket  without  any 
help.  The  candidate  has  no  one  to  go  to 
except  the  citizen.  Formerly  he  would 
go  to  the  organized  ticket  makers  and 
say,  'Please  put  me  on  your  ticket  so 
that  I  can  exchange  strength  with  other 
candidates  and  run  through  in  the  whole 
covey.'  But  now  he  had  no  choice  ex- 
cept to  go  straight  to  the  individual  citi- 
zen. Candidates  would  take  opportuni- 
ties to  speak  wherever  they  could,  at  lit- 
tle church  clubs,  before  organizations 
like  this,  anywhere  where  anybody  was 
willing  to  call  a  meeting  for  them.  In 
those  little  meetings  the  people  of  Gal- 
veston and  Des  Moines  arranged  matters 
directly  with  their  own  candidates,  asked 
them  questions,  talked  it  over  with  them 


back  and  forth.  They  got  to  know  their 
candidates  and  the  citizens  and  the  can- 
didates have  handled  the  whole  business 
year  after  year  without  help  from  politi- 
cal experts.  Politics  without  politicians 
is  a  perfectly  practical  ideal  if  politics 
are  made  so  simple  that  all  the  people 
can  be  made  politicians. 

How  Chicago  May  Get  Good 
Government 

"I  have  said  that  you  have  the  longest 
ballot  in  the  world.  Yet  I  believe  that 
you  are  nearer  to  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  stays  good,  that  stays  what 
you  want  it  to  be  and  that  will  be  respon- 
sive to  your  control,  than  any  other  large 
American  city.  Other  cities  have  been 
taking  power  away  from  their  councils. 
They  distrust  their  councils  more  than 
any  other  organ  of  the  city  government. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  transfer  little 
by  little,  all  power  to  the  Mayor.  Some 
cities — Boston  and  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample— have  come  to  the  point  where 
their  executive  officers  have  so  much 
power  that  they  cannot  be  given  any 
more  without  destroying  entirely  the  de- 
liberative, the  representative  side  of 
their  city  government.  You,  on  the 
other  hand,  trust  your  council  more 
than  other  cities  trust  theirs.  Perhaps 
you  think  you  do  not  trust  it  as  much. 
But  in  New  York,  for  example,  there  is 
a  very  strong  movement  to  abolish  the 
council  as  utterly  useless,  as  the  vermi- 
form appendix  in  the  body. 

"You  are  in  a  position  to  give  your 
council  more  power,  to  bring  about  a 
plan  of  government  that  will  vest  all 
municipal  authority  in  a  supreme  board 
of  directors — a  board  that  will  have 
power  to  raise  money  and  spend  it  and 
that  will  be  thus  disarmed  of  every  ex- 
cuse when  you  complain ;  a  board  which 
I  hope  will  exercise  its  executive  power 
through  the  medium  of  an  appointive 
city  manager  of  its  own  creation.  This 
city  manager  must  be  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  governing  board — not  elected  in- 
dependently with  authority  to  veto  the 
action  of  the  board.  He  must  be  the  ser- 
vant of  this  supreme  authority,  so  that 
responsibility  may  be  placed  for  everv- 
thing.  Thus  may  be  secured  both  a  sim- 
ple, unified  administration  and  a  free 
representative  body. 
"You  do  not  need  to  reduce  the  number 
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of  elective  officers  in  Chicago.  Allow 
these  officers  to  come  together  as  one 
body  and  settle  their  differences.  Let 
delay  and  deadlock  and  blockades  and 
hold-ups  and  arguments  end  with  a  vote 
'and  then  let  action  begin.  In  such  a  uni- 
fied plan  the  officials  will  be  disarmed  of 
all  excuses  for  failure  to  show  results. 
If  you  tell  them  that  the  streets  are  dirty 
they  may  say,  'We  do  not  have  money 
to  clean  them  better.'  Your  answer  will 
be,  'You  have  the  power  to  get  the 
money.  Get  it.  We  want  clean  streets.' 
On  the  other  hand,  taxes  are  high.  You 
complain.  They  cannot  say,  as  they  say 
now,  'We  have  no  method  of  enforcing 
efficiency  in  the  executive  departments,' 
for  you  will  reply,  'Put  into  office  men 
who  will  spend  that  money  economically. 
Keep  the  taxes  down  by  stopping  the 
wastes ;  you  have  the  power  to  do  it.' 

"You  cannot  make  a  ramshackle  gov- 
ernment responsive.  You  cannot  con- 
trol an  automobile  that  has  a  separate 
motor  at  every  wheel.  You  must  unify 
the  thing.  You  must  give  your  govern- 
ments single  brains  before  they  or  any 
other  organism  will  work. 

Short  Ballot  Throughout  the  World 

"That  is  only  my  suggestion  of  a  way 
to  make  your  ballots  short  and  to  unify 
your  city  government.  It  is  a  method 
that  is  fairly  standard  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  I  hope  there  are  none  here  who 
think  it  is  a  freak  plan,  because  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  not.  It  is  the  standard 
plan  almost  the  world  over.  It  is  our 
American  plan  of  city  government  that 
is  a  freak  among  the  nations.  Whether 
you  accept  that  idea  as  ideal  or  not,  work 
toward  a  short  "ballot,  a  ballot  'short 
enough.'  Work  for  it,  not  as  a  conveni- 
ence, not  as  a  new  facility  of  democracy, 
in  a  class  with  direct  primaries,  for  ex- 
ample— it  is  far  more  fundamental  than 
that — work  for  it  and  fight  for  it  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  your  liberties. 

"Before  I  come  to  a  close  I  would 
just  like  to  state  that  plans  are  on  foot 
for  working  forward  along  these  lines. 
There  is  the  National  Short  Ballot  As- 
sociation, with  an  enrollment  now  of 
12,000  members.  I  should  hasten  to  say 
that  there  are  no  dues  or  duties  implied 
in  enrollment.  Any  man  to-day  who 
will  hand  me  his  card  will  be  enrolled 


and  will  from  time  to  time  thereafter  re- 
ceive news  of  the  progress  of  the  short 
ballot  movement  and  will  be  notified 
when  there  are  opportunities  that  we 
know  of  in  his  own  state  for  him  to  help. 
For  example,  about  a  thousand  short 
ballot  advocates  are  enrolled  in  this 
state.  Those  who  were  within  a  reason- 
able distance  were  invited  to  be  at  this 
luncheon.  They  will  be  in  touch  with 
the  short  ballot  committee  of  this  club, 
to  whom  their  leadership  is  committed. 
When  legislation  along  these  lines  comes 
up  they  will  be  notified  so  that  they  can 
push  and  hammer  on  their  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature.  That  is  our 
method  of  organization,  and  I  invite  you 
all  to  throw  your  cards  on  the  table  for 
me  before  you  leave. 

The  California  Movement 

"The  movement  has  been  going  on  for 
two  years.  The  State  of  California  has 
already  amended  its  constitution  once  to 
shorten  its  ballot  and  has  passed  several 
laws  with  the  same  effect.  By  constitu- 
tional amendment  they  made  the  clerk 
of  their  supreme  court  appointive  by  the 
court.  By  law  they  made  their  state 
printer  appointive  by  the  Governor  in- 
stead of  elective.  By  law  they  made 
their  railroad  commission  appointive  in- 
stead of  elective,  because  they  knew 
by  sad  experience  that  it  would  be  easier 
for  them  to  control  their  railroad  com- 
mission through  their  Governor  than  to 
control  it  directly  by  popular  election. 
They  also  passed  a  county  home  rule 
plan  which  will  permit  the  counties  of 
California,  which  now  have  very  long 
ballots,  to  reorganize  on  any  plan  they 
choose,  the  intent  being  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  adopt  some  scheme 
similar  to  the  commission  plan  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus  Los  Angeles  county 
when  the  law  is  in  full  effect  will  be 
able  to  shorten  its  ballot  from  about 
forty-eight  places  to  twenty-two — still 
not  enough,  you  see.  But  that  is  prog- 
ress for  an  organization  that  only  two 
years  old  and  a  movement  the  name  of 
which  was  unknown  two  years  and  a 
half  ago. 

"The  Ohio  constitutional  convention 
now  in  session  is  pretty  safe  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  short  ballot.  It  has  its  own 
'short    ballot    committee.'      There    is    a 
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strong  movement  for  it  in  the  state,  and 
the  press  is  strong  for  it.  The  prospect 
is  that  the  state  ballots  in  Ohio  will  be 
cut  down  very  materially. 

"In  other  states  the  movement  is  not 


so  thoroughly  organized.  In  this  state 
it  is  only  organized  in  so  far  as  your  own 
club  committee  has  charge  of  drafting 
plans  for  the  application  of  the  short 
ballot  principle  in  Illinois."    (Applause.) 


CONSERVATION  OF  NATIONAL  SCENERY 


Mr.  Enos  A.  Mills  of  Colorado,  for- 
merly United  States  forestry  lecturer, 
spoke  at  the  City  Club  at  luncheon  Feb- 
ruary 17th  on  the  subject  of  the  conser- 
vation of  the  scenery  of  the  United 
States  and  its  relation  to  human  effi- 
ciency.   Rev.  James  S.  Stone  presided. 

REV.  JAMES  S.  STONE:  "The 
subject  of  today's  discussion  is  one  in 
which  all  of  us  have  a  very  deep  interest, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  are 
proud  of  the  country  in  which  our  lot 
is  cast  and  desire  that  the  beauties  which 
nature  has  bestowed  so  richly  upon  it 
should  be  preserved.  We  should  realize 
that  the  land  should  not  only  conserve 
our  utilitarian  purposes,  but  should  also 
be  made  to  appeal  to  the  esthetic  side  of 
our  nature.  We  are  therefore  glad  to 
have  with  us  this  morning  those  who 
will  tell  us  something  about  the  measures 
that  should  be  taken  to  conserve  our 
parks  in  the  cities  and  in  the  states  and 
in  the  country  at  large.  The  first  speaker 
is  one  who  is  well  known  to  us  for  his 
interest  in  the  parks  of  this  city  and 
who  is  chairman  of  our  City  Club  Com- 
mittee on  City  Planning,  Mr.  Jens  Jen- 
sen."    (Applause.) 

Jens  Jensen 

"It  is  true  that  we  need  to  be  reminded 
occasionally  that  we  have  in  this  country 
some  very  beautiful  scenery  and  that  we 
should  preserve  it.  You  have  heard  a 
'great  deal  about  forest  preservation  in 
the  West.  This  forest  preservation 
movement  is  not  altogether  a  utilitarian 
one ;  it  aims  also  to  protect  the  wonderful 
native  beauty  of  the  country. 

"Close  to  the  city  of  Chicago  you  have 
seen  the  woodlands  disappear.  In  som£ 
of  them,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hunting  the  beauties  of  the  forest.  In 
some.  I  have  seen  friends  of  mine  shoot- 


ing wild  fowl.  Where  are  those  woods 
today?    Many  of  them  are  gone. 

"The  rich  man,  when  he  moves  from 
the  city  to  the  suburbs,  charmed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  goes 
to  work  with  the  axe  and  removes  all  of 
what  he  calls  'scrub  oaks,'  'scrub  elms' 
and  'scrub  God-knows-what.'  He  thinks 
he  is  a  great  deal  wiser  than  the  great 
Master  that  built  up  this  beautiful  land- 
scape for  us,  and  he  puts  in  a  lot  of 
Chinese,  and  Japanese,  and  German,  and 
English,  and  Russian,  and  French  trees 
which  he  thinks  are  better  fitted  for  the 
American  continent.  I  want  to  tell  you, 
friends,  that  there  is  nothing  that  fits 
us  better  than  the  beauty  that  nature  has 
bestowed  upon  us.  The  originality,  the 
characteristic  beauty  of  the  American 
landscape  we  should  keep  as  a  sacred 
treasure. 

"A  few  years  ago  the  Geographic 
Society  of  Chicago  became  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  Starved  Rock  on  the 
Illinois  River.  Those  of  you  who  have 
visited  this  historic  place  know  that  it 
is  the  most  picturesque  spot  in  Illinois. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Illinois  has 
lately  been  able  to  purchase  Starved 
Rock  and  that  next  year  it  will  be  open 
to  the  people  as  their  own  park. 

"A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
talk  before  the  Good  Roads  Asociation 
of  Illinois.  My  talk  was  largely  upon 
the  proposed  roadway  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Louis  through  the  Illinois  Valley. 
The  main  idea  presented  was  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  bluffs,  the 
cliffs  and  the  crags  of  the  great  Illinois 
Valley,  which,  with  its  ancient  history, 
has  given  the  state  its  name.  It  was  in 
this  valley,  under  the  cliffs  of  Starved 
Rock,  that  the  Mini  tribe  had  its  home. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  Illinoisans 
should  do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve  as 
much  as  we  can  of  this  wonderful  scenic 
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beauty  that  we  have  in  the  great  Illinois 
River  Valley.  One  man  in  central  Illi- 
nois owns  a  great  deal  of  that  land,  and 
I  have  heard  it  said  time  and  time  again 
that  some  day  he  will  give  the  State  of 
Illinois  his  holdings.  When  that  time 
comes  we  will  own  some  of  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Illinois 
Valley. 

"There  has  also  been  some  legislation 
started  to  preserve  the  pine  woods  on  the 
Rock  River.  We  have  in  Illinois  a  real 
pine  forest,  several  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
tent, not  very  far  from  Oregon,  Illinois. 
Those  of  you  who  have  not  see  this 
forest  should  do  so.  The  axe  has  left 
it  unharmed  until  today,  and  we  may 
some  day  own  a  primeval  forest  right  in 
the  prairie  country  of  Illinois. 

"Another  piece  of  land  which  the  state 
ought  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  is 
Black  Hawk  hill  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Rock  River  and  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  a  most  beautiful  spot,  utilized  today  as 
an  amusement  garden.  Xot  only  has  it 
great  scenic  beauty,  but  it  has  historic 
interest,  and  I,  as  one,  believe  that  we 
ought  to  preserve  the  few  historic  places 
of  which  we  can  boast. 

"Amongst  the  historic  places  is  the 
wonderful  mound  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  that  shows  that  a  great 
race  of  people  lived  on  these  prairies  of 
ours  long  before  the  Indians  were  here. 
If  a  road  should  ever  be  built  to  St. 
Louis,  it  will  pass  not  only  through  the 
great  valley  .of  the  Illinois,  but  by  many 
of  those  mounds  left  by  prehistoric 
races."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  STONE:  "Our  next 
speaker  has  shown  by  his  work  on  Wild 
Life  on  the  Rockies  his  complete  under- 
standing of  that  wonderful  range  of 
mountains.  Many  of  us  know  of  his  love 
for  nature,  knowing  that  he  has  held 
years  of  closest  communion  with  the 
wonders  that  may  be  found  in  the  moun- 
tains. He  is  to  speak  to  us  upon  parks, 
to  arouse  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  before 
it  is  too  late  to  preserve  the  charms 
and  wonders  that  nature  has  bestowed  so 
bound fuly  upon  us.  I  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Enos  A.  Mills."     (Applause.) 

Enos  A.  Mills 

"All  of  you  I  know  are  familiar  with 
the  action  of  the  country  gentleman  when 


he  comes  to  the  city.  I  want  to  claim  for 
myself  that  I  am  something  of  a  country 
gentleman.  Yesterday  I  succeeded  in  do- 
ing what  I  think  not  a  single  man  in  this 
room  could  do :  I  tied  up  traffic  on  State 
street.  In  endeavoring  to  get  across  the 
street,  I  changed  my  mind  a  time  or  two, 
and  finally  an  automobile  driver  said : 
'If  you  change  your  mind  again,  there 
will  be  a  dead  Missourian  here.' 

"For  many  years  of  my  life  I  was  a 
mountain  guide  on  Long's  Peak  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  a  very  rough 
peak,  but  occasionally  a  party  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  summit.  I  very  quickly 
learned  that  on  such  occasions  I  would 
hear  attempts  at  humor.  The  usual  joke 
was  this :  "Well,  this  is  nearer  heaven 
than  I  will  ever  be  again.'  Everybody 
thought  that  was  a  good  joke,  and  I  did, 
too,  until  I  had  heard  it  a  hundred  or 
more  times.  But  one  day  there  went  up 
with  a  party  that  I  was  guiding,  an  old 
prospector  who  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
rambling  in  the  mountains  and  really  was 
a  nature  lover,  but  he  never  had  been  to 
the  top  of  a  high  peak.  When  we  reached 
the  top  he  took  a  look  around,  apparently 
enjoying  the  scenery,  and  said  half  to 
himself  and  half  to  the  party :  'Well, 
this  is  further  from  hell  than  I  will  ever 
be  again.' 

"Concerning  the  question  of  parks, 
first  of  all  let  me  remind  you  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  beginning  to  age.  The  population 
of  the  L  nited  States  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  in  some  communities  is  becoming 
very  badly  congested.  When  population 
congests  there  develops  a  kind  of  life 
that  is  not  altogether  wholesome.  For  in- 
stance, the  city  dweller  is  forced  to 
breathe  a  great  deal  of  impure  air,  he  is 
subject  to  an  enormous  amount  of  noise, 
he  is  brought  into  contact  with  many  un- 
healthy people.  These  things  are  a  con- 
stant drain  on  his  vitality. 

"Many  people  who  start  in  the  race  of 
life  find  the  pace  very  swift  and  quickly 
fall  by  the  wayside,  probably  because 
they  do  not  give  sufficient  care  to  their 
health,  do  not  often  think  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise..  Is  it  not  important  in 
this  connection  that  every  individual 
should  from  time  to  time  have  rest  or 
recreation  in  quiet,  beautiful,  sunny 
parks,  where  he  can  have  a  chance  to 
find  himself  and  renew  his  strength,  so 
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that  he  may  take  up  again  the  battle  of 
life?  If  you  will  make  within  your  city 
limits  a  sufficient  number  of  parks  and 
recreation  grounds  and  get  your  people  to 
use  those  places  frequently,  you  will  have 
better  health  for  your  people  and  a 
higher  degree   of   efficiency   from   them. 

"That  being  true,  is  it  not  time  that 
the  people  of  this  city  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  at  once  accquire 
all  of  the  desirable  scenic  places  that  are 
likely  soon  to  be  needed,  and  keep  them 
for  recreation  purposes?  As  I  said,  the 
population  of  the  country  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  our  scenic  places  are  dimin- 
ishing in  size.  In  a  few  years  all  of 
them  will  be  despoiled  or  will  have  fallen 
into  private  hands. 

"It  used  to  be  that  a  man  owning  a 
factory  gave  no  thought  to  ventilation. 
Now  he  realizes  that  ventilation  pays. 
He  will  have  more  work  and  a  better 
quality  of  work  from  his  employes  if 
he  makes  proper  provisions  for  it.  It 
is  also  important  that  the  worker  who 
spends  many  hours  inside  the  house,  be 
permitted  to  go  outside  and  breathe 
fresh  air  free.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  of 
course,  important  that  you  provide  parks 
and  recreation  places  in  which  people 
can  rest  and  breathe. 

"Chicago  has  made  an  excellent  start 
in  the  matter  of  providing  parks.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  McFarland,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Civic  Association, 
in  an  address  at  Washington,  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  people  of  this  city  for 
the  good  results  they  are  having  from 
their  parks.  Mr.  McFarland  conclu- 
sively showed  that  immediately  surround- 
ing these  parks  there  is  less  sickness, 
less  criminality  and  less  truancy  among 
the  school  children.  The  citizen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  park  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  wideawake  and  in  better 
health  and  to  be  a  better  citizen  than  one 
living  in  a  congested  district  far  removed. 

"However,  I  do  not  intend  today  to 
discuss  city  or  state  parks.  Parks  natur- 
aly  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  the 
city  park,  which  is  small  and  somewhat 
conventional  in  its  make-up,  and  the 
wild,  natural  park,  far  from  the  city. 
This  wild,  natural  park  may  be  a  state 
park  or  it  may  be  a  national  park,  but 
it  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  city 
park.  It  enables  you  to  go  back  to  nature, 


to  rest  and  to  build  yourself  up  again. 
The  places  so  used  are  literally  paying 
dividends  in  humanity.  Go  out  and 
spend  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  in  one 
of  them  and  you  will  come  back  in  better 
health  and  with  better  ideals  than  when 
you  went.  Probably  nothing  is  so  stimu- 
lating as  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  beautiful  places  in  our  own  country. 
Ought  we  not  therefore,  to  acquire  these 
places  of  scenic  interest  at  once  and  make 
roads  through  them  to  give  the  people 
an  opportunity  to  use  them? 

The  subject  to  which  I  want  to  call 
your  special  attention  today,  is  that  of  the 
national  parks.  From  time  to  time  dur- 
ing past  years,  the  government  has  seen 
fit  to  set  aside  as  a  park,  some  especially 
attractive  scenic  region  in  the  west. 
There  now  are  forty-one  of  these  places, 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  about  five 
million  acres.  In  those  parks  there  is 
some  of  the  grandest  scenery  on  the 
globe.  You  may  travel  all  over  the 
world,  but  you  cannot  find  any  place  on 
earth  that  can  rival  the  scenery  of  the 
Yellowstone,  or  the  Yosemite  park,  nor 
can  you  find  a  nobler  peak  than  Mount 
Rainier  in  the  Mount  Rainer  National 
Park,  or  a  more  extraordinary  phenome- 
non than  the  old  volcano,  in  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park,  Oregon,  which  at 
one  time  rose  thousands  of  feet  into,  the 
air,  but  through  some  cataclysm  of  nature 
has  been  submerged  until  it  now  stands 
at  a  low  altitude,  with  its  former  fiery 
throat  full  of  ice  and  ice  water.  I  might 
continue  enumerating  our  list  of  wonders, 
not  forgetting  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Ari- 
zona, into  which  you  could  invert  a  large 
mountain  range  without  filling  it,  but, 
as  I  said,  there  are  many  wonders  in  the 
west  that  cannot  be  rivalled  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

"These  places  have  been  set  aside  for 
parks,  but  very  little  thought  has  been 
put  upon  their  management  or  their  de- 
velopment. Secretary  Fisher  recently 
said  that  these  parks  are  in  part  going  to 
ruin  for  want  of  attention.  What  they 
need  is  an  efficient  business  management, 
a  superintendent  to  have  charge  of  them 
and  to  direct  their  upbuilding.  To  fur- 
ther this  end,  a  number  of  us  scenic 
'cranks'  have  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
President  and  Secretary  Fisher,  and  the 
American  Civic  Association,  in  remedy- 
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ing  this  condition.  There  is  now  a  bill 
before  Congress  which  asks  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  bureau  for  the  care  of  all 
national  parks  and  scenic  preserves  in  the 
west. 

"The  plan  is  to  make  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  parks  separate  from 
the  forest  service.  The  forest  service, 
as  you  know,  has  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment woodlands,  but  it  would  never  do 
to  put  a  forester  in  charge  of  a  park, 
because  he  is  simply  a  trained  lumber- 
man. When  he  looks  at  a  tree,  he  has 
an  axe  in  his  belt.  In  these  national 
parks  we  do  not  want  the  trees  cut  down, 
we  want  them  kept  for  their  shade  and 
their  beauty.  If  a  parkman  is  put  in 
charge,  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  mag- 
nificent primitive  scenery  is  kept  in  its 
natural  condition. 

"The  little  Republic  of  Switzerland, 
with  an  area  of  only  15,000  square  miles, 
by  its  scenery,  receives  from  travelers 
approximately  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars annually.  Scenery  pays,  and  the  re- 
markable thing  about  it  is,  that  you  can 
sell  it  over  and  over  again  through  the 
ages.    But  you  must  take  care  of  it. 

"There  is  another  peculiar  thing  about 
it,  the  man  who  buys  it  is  much  better  off 
tha  the  man  who  sells  it.  The  people 
who  go  for  a  vacation  in  the  mountains, 
I  am  sure  are  much  better  off,  as  a  rule, 
than  the  people  who  lure  them  away,  to 
sell  them  the  means  to  enjoy  their  va- 
cation. 

"Last  year,  American  travelers  spent 
in  Europe  three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars.  Now,  suppose  you  could  keep 
three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
in  the  United  States,  wouldn't  it  make 
a  difference  with  business?  I  feel  quite 
certain  that,  if  these  national  parks  in 
the  west  are  developed,  at  least  half  of 
the  money  spent  by  American  travelers 
abroad  can  be  kept  at  home  and  spent 
in  the  west.  This  will  enable  the  people 
in  Chicago  to  ship  more  goods  out  west, 
because  the  western  people  will  have 
more  money  to  spend. 

"European  people  moreover  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  wonderful  scenery  in 
our  national  parks,  and  would  like  to  visit 
them.  But  the  European  travelers  realize 
what  we  have  not  yet  realized,  that  the 
parks  are  without  roads  and,  there- 
fore,  not   quite    ready    for   visitors.      If 


we  put  the  parks  in  proper  condition,  we 
will  draw  from  Europe  each  year,  travel- 
ers who  will  spend  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  this  country. 

"Further  than  that,  the  American  who 
visits  those  national  parks,  will  come  back 
home  a  better  citizen.  Enjoying  beauti- 
ful scenery  has  never  been  known  to 
cause  disease  or  criminality.  No  coun- 
try has  ever  fallen  by  having  too  much 
scenery,  nor  ever  will.  The  Greek 
people,  who  thought  to  some  purpose, 
were  verv  careful  to  take  care  of  their 
scenery. 

"I  think  that  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able statements  ever  made  by  that  most 
remarkable  man  of  Illinois,  Colonel 
Ingersoll,  was  this,  that  good  health  is 
often  mistaken  for  genius.  The  individ- 
ual who  is  in  good  health  believes  in 
the  world,  he  has  courage,  he  has  hope, 
and  he  can  continue  the  battle  of  life 
successfully.  But  the  minute  his  vitality 
declines,  the  minute  he  becomes  diseased, 
he  is  ready  to  do  almost  anything.  For 
our  own  sake,  therefore,  we  must  main- 
tain the  opportunities  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  people. 

"We  need  too,  an  aroused  interest  in 
outdoor  life.  A  congested  population 
falls  into  an  unhealthy  manner  of  life.  A 
man  who  works  inside  at  a  desk  or  at 
a  machine,  when  his  day's  work  is  done, 
generally  takes  his  recreation  at  the 
theater  or  playing  cards.  He  does  not 
get  out  into  the  fresh  air,  there  are  no 
allurements  for  him.  We  should  try, 
therefore,  to  make  these  places  attractive. 

"In  addition  to  their  being  recreation 
grounds  for  the  people,  these  parks  may 
well  be  made  bird  and  game  preserves. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that 
birds  are  valuable,  for  most  of  them 
make  their  living  by  devouring  injurious 
insects.  We  ought  also,  to  preserve  our 
supply  of  game  and  to  do  this  we  must 
have  game  preserves.  The  hunter  is  all 
right  in  his  place  but  we  ought  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  national  parks.  The 
game  and  birds  from  the  parks  will  over- 
flow from  these  places  and  supply  the 
surrounding  country.  Besides,  a  national 
park  is  hardly  a  place  to  trust  a  gunner, 
for  when  a  gunner  sees  a  man  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  may  think  he  is  something  else 
and  take  a  shot  at  him. 

"To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  interest- 
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ing  nature  may  be,  let  me  tell  you  the 
story  of  a  tree.  Incidentally,  I  will  again 
revert  to  myself  and  say  that  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  life  in  the  wilds,  en- 
joying nature,  having  a  good  time  and 
doing  a  little  work.  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  trees,  to  the  bear 
family,  and  to  the  birds.  From  time  to 
time  when  an  old  tree  was  cut  down,  I 
made  a  point  to  dissect  it,  to  count  the 
number  of  annual  rings  and  by  examin- 
ing them  carefully,  to  find  out  how  old 
the  tree  was  and  something  of  its  life 
history. 

"A  tree  is  the  most  highly  organized 
plant  which  grows.  In  its  development 
it  keeps  an  autobiographic  diary  of  its 
own  experience.  Every  tree  has  one 
ring  for  each  year  of  its  existence.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  giant  sequoia  trees  in 
California  are  not  less  than  six  thousand 
years  of  age. 

"The  most  interesting  tree  which  I 
have  ever  studied,  was  an  old  pine,  which 
grew  in  southwestern  Colorado.  It  was 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  at  the  height  of  my  head  it  was  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  It  was  the  largest  tree 
I  have  ever  seen  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Incidentally,  at  that  time  I  hoped  that 
that  tree  and  the  territory  around  it, 
would  be  placed  ^long  with  the  Cliff 
Dwellings  nearby  in  a  national  park,  but 
that  was  not  done.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  well  known  lumberman.  I  tried 
without  success  to  persuade  him  not  to 
cut  it  down,  but  he  promised,  however, 
to  let  me  know  when  the  tree  was  to  be 
cut  down  so  as  to  be  present  and  count 
its  annual  rings.  I  received  a  telegram 
one  day,  that  the  tree  was  soon  to  be 
felled  and  I  made  a  three  hundred  mile 
trip  across  the  mountains  and  went  with 
the  owner  and  two  axe-men  who  were 
to  cut  down  this  old  pine. 

"At  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  a  squirrel 
came  out  of  a  hole  in  a  dead  limb  near 
the  top  of  the  tree  and  started  to  scold 
those  gentlemen.  Those  of  you  who 
have  hunted  in  the  mountains  of  the 
west,  know  that  the  little  gray  squirrel, 
the  smallest  of  the  squirrel  family,  makes 
his  home  in  these  trees  and  that  if  you 
go  prowling  around  he  is  likely  to  pro- 
claim his  ownership.  He  seems  to  tell 
you  to  get  out  of  there,  and  if  you  don't 
understand,  he  will  come  down  on  a  limb 


of  the  tree,  clasp  a  twig  with  one  claw, 
gesticulate  at  you  with  another  and  pour 
forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  that  I  am  sure 
would  not  stand  translating  into  polite 
literature.  This  little  squirrel  started  to 
scold,  but,  of  course,  the  men  paid  no 
attention.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
some  great — great — great — grandfather 
of  that  little  squirrel  may  have  buried 
the  cone  which  contained  the  seed  which 
ultimately  sprouted  and  grew  into  that 
big  pine,  for  most  of  the  trees  on  the 
mountains  of  the  west  were  planted  by 
squirrels. 

"However,  those  axe-men  did  not  have 
any  such  thought  as  that,  and  they  kept 
chopping  away  at  the  tree  until  finally  it 
tumbled  over.  It  was  a  very  heavy  tree 
and  it  fell  with  great  force,  but  it  did 
not  land  in  the  spot  where  those  axemen 
had  intended  it  to  land.  It  struck  on  top 
of  a  large  bowlder  and  went  to  smash. 
I  shall  not  repeat  the  language  of  the 
saw  mill  man  who  stood  alongside  of 
me. lest  you  would  think  he  was  not 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  neighborhod. 
He  said  all  he  could  do  was  to  let  it  lie 
there  and  rot,  hence  he  gave  me  per- 
mission to  do  what  I  cared  to  with  it. 
I  hired  two  men  and  spent  a  number  of 
weeks  cutting  sections  out  of  that  tree. 
Each  section  in  turn  had  a  story  of  its 
own. 

"We  counted  the  annual  rings  of  this 
old  pine  and  found  that  there  were  1047 
of  them,  representing  in  all,  1047  memor- 
able years.  It  was  cut  down  in  1903,  after 
it  had  put  in  its  year's  growth.  If  you 
will  subtract  1047  from  1903,  you  will 
find  out  that  the  year  856  was  the  exact 
year  when  it  started  to  grow.  From 
those  rings  I  found  that  when  the  tree 
was  approximately  twenty-five  years  of 
age  it  met  with  an  accident.  The  annual 
rings  were  nicked  for  five  or  six  years, 
something  had  fallen  on  top  of  the  tree 
and  had  bent  it  over.  It  remained  bent 
for  five  or  six  years  and  then  grew  per- 
pendicularly for  nearly  a  century.. 

"Ten  years  later  a  woodpecker  cut  a 
hole  through  the  bark  to  get  at  some 
borers.  The  woodpecker  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  most  useful  bird,  because  he 
makes  his  living  by  killing  insects  that 
are  injurious  to  trees.  When  he  finds 
a  hole  in  a  tree,  he  knows  there  is  some- 
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thing  in  the  tree  which  he  is  after,  so  he 
puts  a  hole  in  the  tree  to  get  at  the  in- 
jurious insect  which  is  inside.  He  is  the 
tree  surgeon  who  performs  successful 
surgical  operations.  The  woodpecker  cut 
a  hole  in  this  tree,  but  the  hole  he  made 
and  the  hole  made  by  the  borers  was 
afterward  filled  up  with  pitch.  The 
rings  grew  over  that,  but  the  record  was 
there  and  I  found  it  eight  hundred  years 
later. 

"In  the  year  1301,  lightning  struck  the 
tree  and  smashed  off  a  limb  near  the 
trunk. 

"In  the  year  1486,  two  flint  arrow- 
heads entered  the  tree.  I  found  them 
there.  I  cannot  say  that  one  Indian  was 
shooting  at  another  or  was  shooting  at 
a  bear,  because  a  little  Indian  may  have 
walked  up  to  the  tree  and  hammered 
those  arrow-heads  in.  But  the  heads  were 
there,  and  the  annual  ring  showed  they 
entered  the  tree  in  the  summer  of  1486. 

"Spanish  history  tells  us  that  in  1541, 
a  Spanish  exploring  party  left  Mexico 
for  the  north  in  search  of  gold.  That 
year  this  Spanish  party  found  cliff  houses 
in  Colorado,  which  stood  nearby  this  old 
tree,  and  that  year  the  old  tree  received 
a  fire  scar  on  his  instep,  just  as  though 
some  thoughtless  or  indifferent  fellow 
had  built  a  camp  fire  against  it.  That 
year  some  one  hacked  this  old  tree  on  the 
side  with  a  sharper  tool  than  the  tools 
possessed  by  the  Indians  at  that  time. 
I  am  not  going  to  blame  that  Spanish  ex- 
ploring party  for  doing  it,  but  whether 
they  did  or  not,  the  old  pine  was  in- 
jured in  those  two  ways. 

"Trees,  like  people,  have  their  hard 
time  and  their  good  time  years.  You 
can  readily  see  that  if  a  tree  stands  off 
by  itself  and  has  abundant  room,  it  will 
grow  rapidly  in  a  good  season.  So  did 
this  tree,  for  some  of  the  annual  rings 
are  an  inch  in  diameter.  But  if  a  tree 
has  too  much  competition,  if  the  season  is 
unfavorable,  the  annual  ring  may  be  no 
thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  less 
than  1/100  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

"In  the  years  1804  and  1805,  this  tree 
had  a  hard  time.  I  think  there  was  a 
drought  all  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
1804  and  1805,  because  all  over  the 
trees  that  I  have  studied,  which  were 
alive  and  growing  at  that  time,  show 
very  little  evidence  of  growth  for  those 


years.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  annual 
ring  for  1805  was  no  thicker  than  a 
piece  of  mosquito  bar. 

"In  the  winter  of  1811  and  1812,  there 
was  evidently  an  earthquake  over  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  At 
any  rate,  this  old  tree  carried  with  it 
earthquake  experience.  All  of  the  wood 
in  that  tree  which  grew  before  1812 
was  badly  shaken  and  shattered,  just  as 
though  some  giant  had  clasped  it  and 
shaken  it  with  great  force.  The  best 
evidence,  however,  is  the  fact  that  that 
part  of  the  old  pine,  that  was  exposed 
to  the  mountain  side  was  battered  and 
bruised  in  the  winter  of  1811  and  1812, 
apparently  by  rocks  and  stones  on  the 
mountain  sides  above  which  were  dis- 
lodged by  the  earthquake  and  which 
came  bouncing  and  bounding  down.  One 
of  those  stones  about  the  size  of  a  croquet 
ball  embedded  itself  in  the  side  of  the 
tree. 

"The  winter  after  I  examined  the  tree, 
I  told  this  story  in  brief  to  a  prospectors' 
reunion  in  Denver.  Incidentally  I  asked 
those  men,  all  of  whom  were  very  famil- 
iar with  the  Rocky  Mountains,  what  was 
the  largest  tree  that  they  had  seen.  Most 
of  them  agreed  that  this  old  pine  of 
which  I  am  telling  you  was  the  largest. 
One  prospector  said :  'Look  here,  I  was 
up  at  that  old  pine  on  the  Mancas 
River.'  I  said,  'Wait  a  minute,  and  I 
will  tell  you  when  you  were  there  and  the 
mark  you  put  on  the  tree.  You  visited 
it,  didn't  you,  in  the  year  I860?'  He 
said,  'Yes,  but  how  did  you  find  that  out?' 
I  said,  'You  took  your  axe  and  put  a 
trade-mark  on  one  side  of  the  tree  and 
then  went  around  on  the  other  side  and 
made  a  big  letter  "X"  didn't  you?'  He 
admitted  that  he  had. 

"I  merely  tell  you  this  to  let  you  know 
how  faithfully  the  animal  rings  in  a  tree 
record  many  of  its  extraordinary  experi- 
ences. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  brief 
statement  here  as  a  resume  ?  We  need 
parks  in  order  to  maintain  the  health  and 
ideals  of  the  people.  I  hope  that  you 
will  feel  that  this  is  worth  while,  and 
that  you  do  not  feel  as  does  one  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  United 
States,  which  the  other  day,  when  this 
question  was  submitted  to  it,  replied  that 
it  was  not  at  all  interested  in  parks,  that 
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it  was  a  truly  practical  organization.     If  The    w^SL^ve   made  for   the   hunters   of 

the  people  of  the  United  States  become  The  brooks  for  the  fishers  of  song, 

iuc   p^wpi^   wx                                        -ni  And  to  those  who  hunt  for  the  gunless  game, 

of   low   ideals,   this   country  Will    become,  The  woods  and   the   streams   they  belong. 

indeed,   a  truly  impracticable  nation.  There   are   thoughts   that   moan   from   the  soul 

"It    may    not    be    a    fitting   place    for  AndVouPghts  in  the  flower  bell  stirred> 

poetry,   but    I   believe   1   Will   Close   With   a  And    thoughts   that   are.  blown  with   the   scent 

few    lines    written    by    one    who    is    very  That°are  as^ew  and  as  old  as  the  world, 
close  to  nature,  and  which,  I  think,  will 

not  be  inappropriate:  (Applause.) 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


On  February  19,  1912,  Mayor  Harri- 
son, in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the 
City  Council,  appointed  a  Commission, 
with  Mr.  C.  R.  Crane  as  chairman,  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  unemployment 
in  this  city.  The  appointment  of  this 
Commission  was  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  R.  Henderson,  and  Pro. 
fessor  Henderson  was  made  its  secretary. 
The  subject-matter  of  this  investigation 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  discussion  at  the 
City  Club  on  Saturday,  March  2nd,  ad- 
dresses being  made  by  Mr.  James  Mul- 
lenbach, acting  superintendent  of  the 
United  Charities,  and  Professor  Hen- 
derson.    Dr.  Graham  Taylor  presided. 

Graham  Taylor 

"Very  little  is  really  known  about  the 
extent  or  the  nature  of  unemployment 
in  Chicago — or,  for  that  matter,  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  never  looked  into  the  conditions  as 
thoroughly  and  scientifically  as  they  do 
abroad.  This  movement  for  a  city  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  extent  and 
nature  of  unemployment  is  therefore 
very  timely  and  far-sighted.  Whether 
there  is  an  unusual  degree  of  unemploy- 
ment at  this  time  or  not  makes  com- 
paratively little  difference.  It  will  be 
better  for  the  work  of  the  commission 
if  the  conditions  are  not  unusual.  It 
will  be  better  for  us  to  look  the  future 
in  the  face  by  first  studying  the  present 
and  the  past. 


"There  are  some  of  us  who  remember 
the  time,  just  after  the  World's  Fair, 
when  every  morning  two  thousand  men 
came  to  the  central  relief  station  on 
Lake  Front  Park,  asking  not  for  alms, 
but  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  living  for  their 
families.  I  personally,  with  some  stu- 
dents, investigated  about  six  hundred  of 
these  cases.  We  found  that  the  aver- 
age time  that  those  men  had  been  in 
Chicago,  putting  their  life  and  labor  into 
the  rearing  of  our  city  superstructure, 
was  eight  and  one-half  years.  We  also 
found  that  the  average  time  during  which 
these  six  hundred  men  had  no  visible 
means  of  support  was  eight  months.  I 
would  like  to  ask  any  man  here  what  he 
would  do  if  his  income  were  cut  off  for 
eight  months,  and  he  had  to  support  a 
family,  with  some  of  the  members  sick. 
This  we  found  to  be  the  situation  in 
many  of  these  cases  which  we  investi- 
gated. 

New  Social  Conscience  Demanded 

"The  patience  of  the  self-respecting, 
self-supporting  poor  is  simply  colossal. 
We  think  they  are  impatient  at  times, 
when  the  pressure  gets  too  hard,  but  it 
is  high  time  that  some  of  us  had  more 
social  conscience,  more  consciousness  of 
the  other  fellow,  and  enough  economic 
insight  to  get  nearly  at  least  to  the  bot- 
tom of  such  situations  as  occur  and  are 
bound  to  recur.  It  is  time,  then,  that  a 
commission  such  as  has  just  been  created 
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to  investigate  unemployment,  should  be 
formed,  and  that  such  groups  as  this 
should  co-operate  with  it  by  putting  it  on 
the  track  of  the  sources  of  information. 
Having  gathered  a  body  of  authentic 
fact  it  can  go  on  to  determine  what  can 
be  done  to  anticipate  and  prevent  un- 
necessary unemployment,  and  to  devise 
methods  of  relief  for  such  hardship  as, 
despite  everything  we  can  do,  will  come. 
"I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
a  man  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  at  first  hand  more  about  these  mat- 
ters than  perhaps  anyone  else  in  Chi- 
cago, and  yet  just  this  moment  he  told 
me  that  there  was  no  use  of  talking,  be- 
cause nobody  knew  anything  about  the 
question.  But  he  can  tell  you  what  he 
learned  as  superintendent  for  years  of 
the  municipal  lodging  house.  Passing 
before  him  every  winter  was  that  great 
procession  of  men  who  came  by  the  thou- 
sands, into  whose  careers  he  looked  and 
into  whose  present  conditions  he  investi- 
gated. I  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting James  Mullenbach,  acting  super- 
intendent of  the  United  Charities,  and 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  municipal 
lodging  house  of  the  City  of  Chicago." 
(Applause.) 

James  Mullenbach 

"I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  unemployed  of  our  city  will 
appreciate  the  significance  and  the  value 
of  the  appointment  of  the  commission 
by  the  Mayor  of  this  city  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  and  sources  and  nature  of  un- 
employment among  the  men  and  women 
of  our  community.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  our  American  cities,  our  state 
governments,  our  national  government, 
nor  any  private  organizations  have  the 
machinery  that  is  able  to  give  us  assured, 
approved  information  as  to  the  extent 
or  the  nature  of  unemployment  in  this 
country.  We  are  making  a  start  here 
in  Chicago.  Other  investigations  have 
been  made.  One  was  recently  made  in 
New  York,  as  a  result  of  which  a  very 
valuable  report  was  submitted  by  one  of 
the  committees  of  the  Senate. 

"lam  to  speak  for  just  a  few  minutes 
to-day  on  some  of  the  patent,  open  facts 
that  may  be  learned  in  a  fragmentary 
way  from  the  records  that  we  now  have 
at  hand.     The  unemployed  have  never 


been  classified,  although  classification  is 
a  necessity  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  question  in  any  adequate  fashion. 

"We  have  first,  of  course,  the  family 
men.  When  these  men  get  so  far  along 
in  the  path  of  unemployment  that  their 
savings  are  spent,  and  their  credit  at  the 
corner  grocery  is  gone — and  in  these 
days  of  the  high  cost  of  living  it  does 
not  take  long  for  the  credit  at  the  corner 
grocery  to  go — they  come  to  the  County 
Agent,  to  the  Jewish  Aid  Society,  to  the 
United  Charities  and  other  charitable 
societies.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
United  Charities  dealt  with  13,252  fami- 
lies, and  of  that  number  2,486  came  to 
us  by  reason  of  the  unemployment  of  the 
bread-winner  of  the  family.  I  ought  to 
say  here  that  our  people  »in  the  offices 
were  instructed  when  entering  these 
cases  upon  the  records  to  restrict  the 
people  so  classified  to  those  whose  un- 
employment was  due  to  industrial  causes, 
and  to  cut  out  from  that  classification,  as 
far  as  possible,  those  whose  unemploy- 
ment was  due  to  some  personal  failure  or 
fault  or  handicap.  Thus,  of  the  total 
number  of  families  that  came  to  our  at- 
tention for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1911,  about  20  per  cent  came 
to  us  by  reason  of  unemployment. 

A  Barometer  of  Unemployment 

"Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is 
any  measure  whatsoever  of  the  unem- 
ployment in  Chicago  during  the  past 
year.  Perhaps,  taken  all  together,  the 
best  barometer  that  we  have  of  the  con- 
ditions of  unemployment  in  the  city  is 
the  municipal  lodging  house.  That  in- 
stitution is  probably  more  sensitive  to 
variations  in  the  industrial  field  than 
any  other  institution  that  we  may  know 
about.  For  five  years  I  was  at  the  mu- 
nicipal lodging  house  as  its  superintend- 
ent. I  have  some  statistics  here  that 
were  taken  off  the  records  rather  hastily, 
which  show  that  during  the  eight  years 
since  January,  1904 — 1904  was  the  first 
complete  year  during  which  the  house 
was  operated — 76,801  men  were  entered. 
With  about  40,000  of  these  homeless,  un- 
employed men  I  have  personally  spoken. 
Whatever  authority  I  may  have  for  what 
I  may  say  here  this  afternoon  is  based 
purely  on  my  experience  and  contact  with 
these  men. 

"Of    these    men.    68,000    were    given 
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364,000  lodgings,  an  average  of  between 
five  and  six  lodgings  to  a  man.  Now, 
if  you  were  to  go  into  the  statistics  a 
little  more  in  detail,  you  would  find  that 
in  what  we  call  our  normal  years,  such 
as  1904,  1905,  1906,  the  average  sojourn 
in  the  lodging  house  was  about  three 
nights,  but  that  in  recent  years,  for  in- 
stance, in  1907  and  1908,  the  years  of 
the  panic,  the  average  duration  of  lodg- 
ing rises  to  about  ten  nights,  which  is 
some  indication  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting jobs. 

"Now,  what  we  are  really  interested 
in,  after  all,  of  course,  and  what  the 
commission,  I  presume,  will  finally  come 
to  as  of  paramount  interest  in  this  in- 
vestigation will  not  be  the  extent  of  un- 
employment so  much  as  the  nature  of  it, 
the  kind  of  men  who  are  unemployed, 
and  the  matter  of  occupations. 

"If  you  were  to  stand  over  at  the  mu- 
nicipal lodging  house  and  listen  to  the 
stories  of  the  men  as  they  come  by,  you 
would  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  story 
of  each  man  is  different  from  that  of 
his  fellow;  they  are  alike  in  one  re- 
spect— they  have  no  money.  But  if  you 
were  to  stay  there  morning  after  morn- 
ing and  watch  the  line,  you  would  find 
that  the  men  break  up  into  certain  char- 
acteristic groups  that  in  some  way  answer 
to  our  present  industrial  adjustments  on 
the  outside. 

Nomadic  Labor 

"For  instance,  between  55  and  60  per 
cent  of  these  men  would  be  found  to 
belong  to  what  we  call  our  nomadic  labor- 
ers, men  who  follow  seasonal  occupa- 
tions, who  start  in  on  railroad  work  in 
the  spring,  work  one  or  two  or  three 
months  with  a  railroad  construction  gang 
— I  am  not  talking  of  the  section  men 
who  keep  the  roads  in  repair  after  they 
are  built,  but  of  those  who  lay  the  steel — 
then  go  into  the  harvest  fields  of  Kansas 
and  work  two  or  three  or  four  months 
there,  and,  when  that  is  over,  go  back 
into  the  cities,  into  Duluth,  Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincin- 
nati, and  so  on,  picking  up  odd  jobs. 
There  is  a  sag  between  the  seasons  there, 
between  the  occupations.  During  this 
time  the  men  are  waiting  for  the  lakes 
around  Chicago  to  freeze  up,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  cut  ice,  or  they 
are  waiting  for  Medicine  Hat  to  send 
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down  a  real  snowstorm  and  give  them 
two  or  three  days'  work,  or  they  chase 
around  and  find  two  or  three  fifty-cent 
dinner  jobs,  or  go  into  a  restaurant — 
'pearl-diving,'  as  they  call  it — picking  up 
odd  jobs  of  all  sorts. 

"There  are  in  the  lodging  houses  of 
this  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000 
lodgers    nightly.      These   men    have   not 
so   very   much    between    them   and   the 
street ;  not  very  much  to  save  them  from 
going  out  and  'carrying  the  banner,'  as 
they  call  it,  walking  the  street  at  night. 
They  are  right  on  the  fringe  of  poverty. 
They  are  right  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
existence,  these  20,000  men,  and   from 
their  number  come  each  night  a  certain 
percentage  who  find  their  way  to  the  mu- 
nicipal lodging  house.    Among  them  you 
will  find  railroad  laborers,  the  men  who 
follow  the  lakes,  the  men  of  the  docks, 
the  men  who  work  on  the  rivers,  fruit 
packers    from    Michigan,    hop   workers 
from  as  far  west  as  Oregon,  and  oyster 
dredgers  from  as  far  east  as  Baltimore, 
working  their  way  out  west.     You  will 
find  your  craftsman,  who  is  out  of  a  job 
because  of  the  dull  season.     It  may  be 
that  his  trade  is  losing  out,  that  machin- 
ery is  being  introduced.     He  may  be  a 
tanner  or  a  glassblower,  whose  trade  is 
being  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  ma- 
chine production,   and  who,    unless    he 
spends  many  months'  time  to  learn  the 
new  art,  goes  very  casually  into  the  un- 
skilled labor  group.    You  find  the  immi- 
grant who  does  not  know  how  to  speak 
the  language ;  he  finds  great  difficulty  to 
know  how  to  connect.     There  is  some- 
thing in  knowing  how  to  approach  the 
boss  to  get  a  job.     It  is  sometimes   a 
harder  job  to  get  the  job  than  to  do  the 
job  after  you  get  it.    You  will  find  there 
the  son  of  the  immigrant  who  has  broken 
away  from  his  home  to  come  into  our 
American  community  and  who  does  not 
know  just  how  to  fit  into  it;  and  you  will 
find,  on  the  other  hand,  your  American 
boy.     About  six  per  cent  of  the  young 
fellows  who  come  to  the  municipal  lodg- 
ing house  are  under  21   years  of  age; 
about  80  per  cent  fall  between  the  years 
of  21  and  50 — the  working  years  of  a 
man's  life — and  the  others  run  from  50 
up.    When  a  man's  hair  is  grey  and  jobs 
are  scarcer,  he  has  more  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  location  in  the  industrial  ranks. 
"I  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  it  to- 
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day,  but  there  are  forces  at  work  in  our 
industrial  order  that  constantly  tend  to 
force  men  out.  Once  in  a  while,  for  in- 
stance, we  see  a  cabman  standing  around 
on  the  street  waiting  for  a  fare  to  show 
up.  But  do  we  ever  think  about  the 
number  of  automobiles  that  are  now  in 
use?  One  of  the  boys  at  the  lodging 
house  said  to  me  one  morning,  when  I 
asked  him  why  he  couldn't  pick  up  some 
money  down  at  Clark  and  Washington 
streets,  instead  of  coming  .down  there : 
'The  autos  have  got  us  skinned.  If  we 
get  a  dollar  a  day  now  we  are  lucky.' 
The  point  is  this:  In  this  transition  of 
his  calling,  the  cabman  does  not  become 
the  chauffeur;  he  does  not  become  the 
driver  of  the  automobile ;  he  hangs  on 
to  his  little  trade  as  long  as  he  can,  and 
is  gradually  sloughed  off  and  lands 
among  the  unemployed.  From  this 
point  he  gradually  drifts  along  into  the 
unemployable  group,  with  which  I  now 
wish  to  deal. 

From  Unemployed  to  Unemployable 

"The  conditions  under  which  these 
men  work  and  live  have  the  constant  ten- 
dency, not  only  to  leave  them  in  a  state 
of  unemployment,  but  to  bring  them  into 
a  personal  condition  where  they  are  un- 
employable. Take,  for  instance,  the  very 
matter  of  using  lodging  houses  as  a  con- 
stant abiding  place.  Go  into  one  of  our 
lodging  houses  and  sleep  there  for  even 
a  night  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  and  the 
vermin,  and  then  go  down  in  the  morn- 
ing into  the  fresh  atmosphere,  and  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  want  to  go  to 
the  booze  counter  and  throw  a  couple 
under  your  belt  to  be  ready  for  the  day's 
job.  There  is  a  distinct  connection  be- 
tween the  ventilation — or  lack  of  it, 
rather — in  your  lodging  house  and  the 
saloon. 

"Speaking  about  this  matter  of  transi- 
tion from  an  employed  stage  to  an  un- 
employable one,  there  is  nothing  which 
brings  a  man's  stamina  down  so  much 
as  irregularity  in  employment.  If  you 
should  go  to  the  lodging  house  and  get 
these  men  jobs,  you  would  be  surprised 
to  see  how  short  a  time  they  fill  them. 
That  used  to  puzzle  us  and  worry  us. 
Why  wouldn't  a  man  hold  on  to  a  job 
when  he  got  it?  Because  he  had  estab- 
lished habits  that  meant  movement  from 


one  job  to  another.     He  could  not  stay 
anywhere  very  long. 

"Let  us  use  a  number  of  illustrations. 
It  so  happens  that  for  five  years  I  worked 
in  a  machine  shop.  I  stood  at  a  vise.  I 
wore  out  the  planks  under  my  feet.  I 
have  at  home  a  hammer  handle  with  the 
signs  of  my  thumb  and  fingers  worked 
into  it.  I  keep  it  as  a  sign  that  I  at  one 
time  earned  my  living.  When  I  was  at 
that  shop  I  did  not  catch  the  significance 
of  it.  At  that  time  we  men  did  not  know 
how  to  use  our  leisure.  We  did  not  know 
how  to  take  care  of  ourselves  when  we 
got  out  of  our  natural  setting;  we  had 
been  so  drilled  to  it  year  after  year. 
Now,  reverse  it.  Supposing  we  only 
stayed  three  weeks  in  this  place,  in  this 
cut,  for  instance,  where  we  were  building 
a  railroad,  and  then  we  went  over  into 
a  harvest  field  for  two  or  three  months ; 
and  then  we  went  into  a  logging  camp  for 
two  or  three  months ;  and  then  we  went 
into  the  ice  fields  for  about  a  month ; 
and  went  into  a  kitchen  and  worked  in  a 
restaurant  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Sup- 
pose we  had  carried  on  these  occupations 
during  these  interims  without  interrup- 
tion, what  would  be  the  effect  upon  us 
so  far  as  our  economic  habits  were  con- 
cerned? We  would  not  care  to  work 
long  hours,  we  would  not  care  to  work 
continuously,  and  we  would  not  care  to 
be  at  any  one  place  for  any  length  of 
time.  We  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
go  out,  though,  and  do  casual,  seasonal 
work.  That  is  the  result  of  economic 
training  that  we  have  to  take  account  of 
when  we  begin  to  look  around  to  find 
these  men  jobs.  One  of  the  functions,  of 
course,  of  the  commission  will  be  to  dis- 
cover and  test  the  effect  of  this  casual 
and  seasonal  employment  upon  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  stamina  of  the  man.  In 
other  words,  this  period  of  unemploy- 
ment which  is  a  tax  upon  the  charitable 
resources  of  a  community  constantly 
tends  to  increase  the  group  of  unemploy- 
able. That  is  one  of  the  serious  things 
that  will  have  to  be  taken  account  of. 

"I  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  these  men  are  drawn 
into  this  casual  work ;  to  talk  about  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  the  con- 
solidation of  business,  the  invasion  of 
industry — as  William  Hard  has  put  it, 
by  women.  With  the  closing  of  our  fron- 
tier, we  no  longer  have  an  outlet  toward 
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the  west  for  the  surplus  energy  of  our 
people.  We  have  a  civilization  that  is 
now  turned  back  upon  itself ;  that  must 
stand  upon  its  resources.  All  these  mat- 
ters are  related  to  unemployment,  and 
determine  the  bulk  of  it  and  the  nature  of 
it  in  all  our  American  communities. 

Problem  is  More  Than  Local 

"Finally,  no  single  community  will  be 
able  to  settle  this  question.  If  Chicago, 
through  its  wisdom,  could  work  out  a 
scheme  of  things  here  that  would  pro- 
vide employment  for  our  unemployed, 
every  freight  train  that  comes  into  this 
city  would  be  loaded  with  the  unem- 
ployed from  other  communities,  to  see  if 
they  could  not  get  a  look-in.  This  is  a 
national  question,  and,  ultimately,  in  my 
judgment,  the  only  solution  for  it  will 
be  to  make  a  national  survey,  to  take  a 
national  inventory  that  will  be  country- 
wide and  will  run  through  months  and 
years,  and  that  will  result  in  constructive 
legislation  covering  the  whole  situation." 

CHAIRMAN  TAYLOR:  "It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  see  people  a  little  be- 
yond where  Mr.  Mullenbach  has  de- 
scribed them,  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  old  Harrison  street 
police  station  at  midnight  at  a  time  of 
industrial  depression?  The  cells  were 
full  of  prisoners,  and  the  passageways 
between  the  cells  and  outer  walls  simply 
littered  with  the  bodies  of  men.  In  those 
cells  were  the  wreckage  of  crime  and 
vice.  The  conditions  under  which  they 
existed  were  terrible.  There  was  no 
plumbing — only  surface  drains ;  there 
were  no  toilets — the  bucket  system.  A 
more  disgraceful  situation  you  cannot 
imagine  in  a  civilized  community  than 
you  will  find  to-day  in  almost  all  the  old 
police  stations. 

"Now,  there  was  no  other  place  for  a 
man  to  go  to  get  shelter  through  a  night 
like  last  night,  except  in  those  places. 
There  was  one  other  place  right  after  the 
World's  Fair ;  they  had  to  open  the  City 
Hall.  Along  those  long  corridors  of  the 
old  City  Hall  these  same  tiers  of  men 
were  to  be  found.  The  upturned  palms 
of  their  hands  showed  great  calloused 
places ;  they  were  no  bums ;  they  were 
men  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  by 
conditions  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol.    Now,  the  City  Hall  people  did  not 


like  them  there.  The  police  officers  did 
not  like  to  have  them  there.  It  was  a 
great  cause  when  Raymond  Robins  took 
up  this  question  and  devoted  nights  and 
days  to  it  when  he  was  a  resident  at  the 
Commons,  getting  up  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  staying  up  sometimes 
until  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  night.  I 
have  known  that  man  for  weeks  at  a  time 
to  put  in  about  four  hours  a  night  in 
sleep.  He,  almost  alone  and  single- 
handed,  brought  at  least  that  much  order 
and  common  decency  into  the  city's  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  homeless  men. 

"Go  back  where  I  live,  and  you  will 
see  the  families  of  these  men,  these  men 
who  have  to  migrate  from  place  to  place. 
Their  unemployment  is  absolutely  de- 
structive of  the  home;  it  is  a  cause  of 
wife  desertion  and  divorce.  What  be- 
comes of  the  children  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? What  becomes  of  the  wife? 
To  you  it  may  be  a  case.  To  me  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  a  neighbor. 

Vocational  Guidance  as  a  Remedy 

"As  a  member  of  the  commission  on 
unemployment,  just  appointed,  I  have 
been  made  chairman  of  a  committee  on 
Vocational  Training  and  Guidance.  If 
you  could  see  the  experience  of  the  little 
girl  and  boy  the  day  they  are  fourteen, 
I  think  you  would  say  that  that  is  where 
this  trouble  begins.  'Go  out  and  get  a 
job,'  they  are  told,  and  in  no  uncertain 
tones.  They  go  out.  They  don't  know 
where  to  find  a  job.  Some  of  them  have 
hardly  been  beyond  their  ward  before. 
They  go  along  until  they  see  a  sign  'Boy 
Wanted,'  or  'Girl  Wanted.'  I  have 
known  one  of  those  little  people  to  go 
into  six  or  eight  different  employments 
in  the  first  six  weeks.  Somebody  had 
some  little  job  that  anybody  could  do, 
and  when  it  was  done  the  child  was 
thrown  out  again,  absolutely  discouraged 
before  the  industrial  life  was  begun. 
Scarcely  a  pointer  had  been  given  at 
home  or  anywhere  else  as  to  special  apti- 
tudes. They  had  to  do  anything  that 
needed  to  be  done. 

"One  or  two  of  the  boys  who  were 
sent  up  for  that  Guelzow  murder  never 
met  with  the  gang  which  brought  him 
into  this  trouble  until  five  days  before 
that  atrocious  thing  happened.  The  first 
thing  one  of  them  did  after  he  got  to 
loliet — never  to  get  out,  probably — was 
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to  write  a  letter  to  his  very  decent  mother 
in  which  he  said :  'I  wondered  whether 
I  would  ever  get  out  of  this  place  when 
I  entered  it,  but  I  am  so  glad  they  are 
teaching  me  a  trade,  for  if  I  have  a  trade 
I  will  never  be  out  of  work.  If  I  had 
not  been  out  of  work  I  never  would  have 
gotten  into  this  trouble.'  The  probabil- 
ities are  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  He  was 
one  of  the  unemployed  that  recruit  the 
army  of  crime,  before  whom  your  life 
and  mine  are  not  worth  the  snap  of  the 
finger  after  they  go  on  just  a  little  ways. 
"Now,  that  is  what  we  are  up  against. 
Here  is  this  commission  of  twenty-two 
members.  It  has  not  a  dollar  to  spend- 
even  for  postage  stamps;  no  appropria- 
tion for  a  stenographer  or  any  other  em- 
ployes. Those  are  the  rates  at  which 
some  of  us  work  for  the  public.  Pro- 
fessor Henderson  has  gotten  us  into  all 
this  trouble,  so  I  will  introduce  him." 
(Applause.) 

C.  R.  Henderson 

"To  me  this  is  one  of  the  rare  mo- 
ments of  my  life;  to  look  into  the  faces 
of    these    men,    many    of    them   much 
younger  than  I  am,  and  to  think  what 
they  will  see,  that  I  can  never  see,  of 
achievement  in  this  great  city  of  achieve- 
ments.    This  city  that  has  been  so  busy 
making  wealth   that  it  has   not  always 
thought  of  the  conservation  of  humanity 
as  its  generous  impulses  would  have  lead 
it  to  do,  because  it  was  so  busy  that  it 
had  not  time  to  think.     Many  have  said 
again  and  again,  quoting  a  Glasgow  ex- 
pression, that  much  of  the  misery  of  life 
is  not  due  to  a  want  of  heart,  but  to  a 
want   of   thought.     We   have   been   too 
busy  to  think.     If  we  had  known  the 
facts,  our  conduct  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent.   You  have  given  me  a  few  min- 
utes at  least  of  your  precious  time,  just 
to  be  here  that  Mr.  Mullenbach  and  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  and  I  might  help  you  to 
think  upon  this  particular  subject.    Some 
one,  of  course,  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
special  thinking,  and  then  go  to  his  com- 
munity and  serve  it  by  giving  the  fruit 
of   many   years    of    very    concentrated 
thought  and  inquiry,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mullenbach,  in  one  field  of  experi- 
ence, Professor  Taylor  in  another,  and 
myself  in  a  somewhat  different  field  of 
investigation. 

"On  the  eve  of  the  French  revolution, 


Mirabeau  uttered  an  expression  which  I 
happened  to  come  across  in  reading  the 
story  of  the  workshops  of  France  at  the 
time    of    the    revolution.    One    of    the 
phrases    struck   me    as   apropos   of    the 
thought  of   this  hour.     He   said:     'All 
that  which  breathes  ought  to  be  nour- 
ished   by  its    work.     Every    man    who 
finds  only  a  refusal  of  the  effort  of  his 
work  in  exchange  for  his  subsistence  be- 
comes the  natural  and  legitimate  enemy 
of  other  men' — exactly  in  the  way  that 
Professor  Taylor  has  illustrated.     And 
he  goes  on  to  say  what  I  should  not  re- 
peat as  my  own :    'He  has  the  right  of 
private  war  against  society.'     I  am  not 
prepared  to  go  so  far;  my  training  is  so 
different.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
he  has  the  right  of  private  war  against 
society.    That  is  a  question  of  philosophy 
and  morals,  but  you  and  I   know  that, 
whether  he  has  a  right  or  not,  he  is  as 
a  matter  of  fact  a  very  dangerous  enemy, 
and  his  life  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  one 
continually  warring  against  society.     If 
it   is   not,   it  may   be   something  almost 
worse,  the  loss  of  the  courage  to  fight 
his   way,   and   the   loss   of   his   strength, 
sinking  down  into  his  grave   in   silence 
without  a  protest  because  he  is  too  feeble 
to  fight. 

Cyclical  Unemployment 

"What  is  unemployment  in  the  sense 
in   which   our   commission   is   to   under- 
take to  study  it  ?  There  are  several  forms 
of  unemployment.      First,   there   is  that 
form  which  may  be  called  cyclical,  that 
occurs  with  more  or  less  irregularity  on 
account  of   the   depression  of  business. 
We  had  our  '93,  we  have  had  this  year 
perhaps    something    of    depression ;    at 
other  intervals — some  say  once  in  about 
ten  years — it  may  be  expected  to  come 
back.     It  is  not  as  regular  as  that,  but 
while  we  cannot  foresee  it,  while  we  have 
no  empiric  law  on  the  subject,  we  know 
that  these   times   will   come   and   that   a 
large  number  of  persons  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  on  account  of  depres- 
sion   in    industry.      Let    me    suggest    to 
those  who  are  tempted  to  accept  and  to 
carry  out  a  very  general  impression,  that 
any  honest  man  can  get  employment  if 
he  wills,  simply  to  look  at  this  phase  of 
the  cyclical  depression  of  industry,  and 
then  listen  to  his  own  conscience,  whether 
he  will  heap  upon  the  man  that  is  already 
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beside  himself  this  expression :  'If  you 
are  honest,  you  can  get  work.'  It  is  not 
true,  and  there  is  no  use  of  repeating 
these  things  with  a  hope  that  we  will 
make  ourselves  believe  them  by  and  by. 
These  cases  are  out  of  your  reach,  and 
out  of  mine,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
this  commission. 

"Again,  there  is  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment. A  man  may  be  down  and  out 
in  the  winter  time  because  his  occupa- 
tion has  stopped.  Is  that  his  fault?  The 
work  must  stop.  The  man  who  employs 
him  does  not  want  him  the  minute  he 
cannot  bring  a  profit.  He  must  be  dis- 
charged. I  am  not  blaming  the  employer, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  useless 
to  blame  the  winter.  When  we  talk 
about  the  act  of  God  as  the  cause  of  a 
good  deal  of  unemployment,  that  is  blas- 
phemy. If  we  show  it  is  the  act  of  the 
devil  in  man  or  outside  of  him,  that  does 
not  help  us  any,  and  might  get  us  into 
trouble.  If  we  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
man  himself,  we  are  short-sighted  and 
superficial,  and,  at  least,  we  want  to  be, 
if  we  are  not,  profound  thinkers.  Some 
one  said  last  fall  that  there  were  125,000 
people  out  of  employment  in  Chicago. 
Some  people  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  commission  has  to  do  is  to 
find  work  for  the  125,000,  and  my  tele- 
phone bell  has  been  ringing  ever  since, 
asking  if  I  had  a  place  for  ten,  twenty, 
or  a  hundred,  or  several  thousand,  people 
who  wanted  work.  We  are  not,  of 
course,  doing  just  that  kind  of  work,  and 
we  have  not  the  machinery  for  it. 

"We  have,  then,  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment and  seasonal  unemployment,  but 
these  are  not  all,  for  these  will  pass  by. 
For  a  large  majority  of  men,  their  sav- 
ings and  their  credit  will  answer  to  tide 
them  over  the  season  of  winter,  and  all 
the  seasons  of  depression  will  pass  by — 
not  without  leaving  a  scar,  not  without 
leaving  a  ruin  as  in  the  path  of  the  cy- 
clone ;  but  still  they  will  pass.  The 
chronically  unemployed  will  be  here 
after  the  depression  has  passed  away, 
after  the  winter  has  melted  into  spring 
with  the  warmth  of  the  spring  sun  that 
will  come  to  us  by  and  by. 

The  Effect  of  New  Machinery 

"What  are  the  causes  of  this  unem- 
ployment? Mr.  Mullenbach  has  hinted 
at  some  of  them.    Let  me  run  over  them 


very  rapidly.  First,  there  is  the  inven- 
tion of  new  machinery.  Whenever  a 
new  machine  is  invented,  it  marks  an 
advance  to  the  man  who  introduces  it 
into  his  factory.  It  marks  an  advance 
for  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  But 
it  marks  the  moment  of  ruin  for  for  the 
man  who  is  thrown  out  of  work  at  the 
age  of  forty  or  fifty  and  who  cannot 
learn  the  new  trade.  I  had  a  friend,  an 
honest,  industrious  and  skillful  man,  a 
typesetter  by  trade.  He  has  told  me  in 
moments  of  intimacy  what  he  passed 
through  at  about  the  age  of  fifty-five 
when  the  new  type  machines  were  intro- 
duced. It  was  the  heart  of  tragedy  in 
the  man's  life  to  see  his  wife  and  loved 
children  upon  the  verge  of  starvation  or 
the  humiliation  of  begging  of  the  town. 
He  did  brace  himself,  and  he  did  learn 
to  use  the  new  machines  even  after  that ; 
but  he  was  an  exceptional  man,  and  for 
him  this  change  was  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. He  worked  away  at  that  new  ma- 
chine week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  and  he  had  not  the  cunning  of  it. 
His  muscles  and  nerves  were  trained  to 
the  old  craft  ways,  and  he  could  not 
learn  the  new.  Hundreds  of  men  in  this 
way  passed  down  into  oblivion.  Civili- 
zation gained  the  advantage  of  it,  and 
may  I  interject  the  suggestion  that,  since 
you  and  I  and  all  of  us  get  the  advan- 
tage of  the  new  machinery,  we  should 
bear  a  part  of  the  cost.  How  we  can  do 
this  I  will  suggest  later. 

"The  introduction  of  new  processes, 
the  introduction  of  better  economies  in 
large  businesses,  the  change  in  the  loca- 
tion of  plants,  the  decaying  of  old  trades 
because  new  and  better  ones  have  been 
introduced  in  their  place ;.  these  are  illus- 
trations of  the  forces  at  work  to  foster 
unemployment.  But  somebody  has  to 
pay  the  cost,  and  we  who  profess  to  be 
honest,  who  wish  to  earn  our  own  living, 
who  do  not  want,  nor  to  feed  or  clothe 
ourselves  or  our  families  at  the  cost  of 
others,  should  be  willing  to  share  a  part 
of  the  cost  which  walls  upon  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves  and  were  not  to 
blame.  That  means,  of  course,  some 
kind  of  insurance. 

"I  had  here  intended  to  speak  of  some 
of  the  effects  of  unemployment,  but  my 
good  and  wise  friend  Mullenbacb.  with 
whom  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  very 
intimately,  has  already  given  you  those 
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illustrations,  and  I  will  not  need  to  re- 
peat them.  But  I  do  want  to  dwell  upon 
one  aspect  of  this  subject.  The  fact 
that  the  man  is  out  of  work  makes  him 
unfit  to  go  to  work.  He  loses  his  skill. 
He  loses  his  habit  of  industry.  He  is 
idle,  and  the  idle  mind  is  the  devil's 
workshop.  If  you  want  to  explain  vice 
and  crime  by  scientific  causes,  look  at 
unemployment  and  you  will  get  a  very 
large  part  of  the  explanation. 

The  Conservation  of  Working 
Efficiency 

"Chicago  is  a  great  industrial  center. 
We  have  our  mills,  our  machinery,  our 
engines,  and  our  human  labor,  and  every 
time  that  we,  by  deed  or  neglect,  lower 
the  working  power  of  thousands  of  men, 
we  are  lowering  the  earning  power  of  our 
capital.  I  have  already  said  that  it  was 
beastly  inhuman  to  be  negligent  on  this 
subject.  I  saw  now  that,  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint,  it  is  idiotic  to  neglect 
humanity.  It  is  to  destroy  wealth  in- 
stead of  making  wealth.  If  you  have 
the  power  to  direct  the  production  of 
wealth  and  you  do  not  take  into  account 
the  efficiency  of  your  workmen,  but  do 
take  into  account  the  efficiency  of  your 
machinery,  you  are  making  a  great  blun- 
der, which  is  as  bad  as  a  crime  in  its  con- 
sequences. You  cannot  afford  this 
neglect.  Investing  capital  and  building 
up  plants  producing  wealth  to  transmit  to 
our  children  and  our  children's  children, 
we  cannot,  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
afford  to  neglect  to  conserve  the  energies 
and  the  habits  and  the  morality,  the 
character  and  the  happiness  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  working 
people. 

"Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  extent 
of  this  unemployment.  I  can  only  touch 
this.  Mr.  Mullenbach  says  that  we  don't 
know  anything  about  it.  From  a  scien- 
tific standpoint  that  is  true.  But  he  has 
already  shown  you  that  he  does  know 
some  very  important  things  about  it 
already.  I  want  to  say  that  the  best  in- 
formation we  have  is  gathered  by  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
Permit  me — although  my  dear  colleague. 
Professor  Small,  says  that  statistics  are 
like  little  children,  they  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard — to  cite  a  few  figures,  be- 
cause you  business  men,  unless  I  quoted 
some   statistics,  would  not  think  that  I 


had  studied  the  question  at  all.  The 
conditions  in  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  that  were  found  in  Great  Britain, 
and,  in  the  very  highest  degree  of  proba- 
bility, they  are  not  very  different  from 
those  that  we  have  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Mullenbach  has  already  confirmed  one 
of  these  statements.  He  said  that  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  charity  cases  come 
from  the  unemployed.  The  reports  of 
New  York  show  that  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  cases  of  need  were  due  to  a  lack 
of  work,  which  shows  that  Mr.  Mullen- 
bach's  statement  for  Chicago  was  proba- 
blv  somewhat  below  the  mark. 

Getting  Work  for  the  Unemployed 

"Of  six  applicants  to  philanthropic 
bureaus,  on  an  average,  only  one  can  get 
work.  That  shows  how  far  our  efforts 
at  getting  work,  as  the  basis  of  relief, 
have  succeeded.  In  the  private  employ- 
ment offices  work  is  found,  it  is  said,  for 
one  out  of  four  applicants.  Of  course, 
the  applicants  at  private  employment 
offices,  are  of  a  higher  order  of  ability. 

"In  Massachusetts,  owing  to  lack  of 
work  or  material — and  these  figures  are 
only  for  the  trades  unions,  the  figures 
which  could  not  be  procured  for  the  un- 
organized workmen  would  be  far  worse 
— the  average  percentage  of  people  out 
of  employment  in  1908  was  twelve.  In 
1909  the  year  was  better,  and  only  5.6 
per  cent  were  out  of  employment.  In 
1910,  5.5  per  cent  of  all  in  those  unions 
were  out  of  work. 

"The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
in  1902  made  a  study  of  25,000  typical 
families.  They  found  that  in  49.8  per 
cent  of  these  cases  the  bread-winner  had 
been  idle  during  the  year.  The  average 
period  of  this  idleness  was  9.43  weeks. 
All  these  organized,  skilled  men  were  un- 
occupied, unemployed  in  the  busy 
season. 

"Gentlemen,  may  I  tax  your  patience 
a  few  minutes  and  answer  the  question 
which  you  are  asking :  What  can  we  do  ? 
I  say  in  advance  that  we  must  feel  our 
way  along ;  we  do  not  know  much  about 
the  question  yet.  We  will  make  mis- 
takes ;  the  legislators  will  make  mistakes. 
But  the  worst  mistake  of  all  is  to  do 
nothing,  and  not  even  to  try.  The  only 
means  of  finding  out  anything  about  any 
problem    in    chemistry    or   sociology  or 
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biology,  is  by  experiment.  You  have  to 
break  your  test  tubes  and  your  chemical 
apparatus ;  that  is  what  they  are  for. 

"Now,  in  the  first  place,  to  mitigate 
and  partly  prevent  cyclical  employment 
— for  we  must  separate  this  problem 
from  the  others — our  method  should  be 
to  persuade  the  municipalities,  the  state 
government,  the  federal  government  and 
great  railways  to  extend  their  contracts 
over  ten-year  periods,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  better  balance  and  equalization  of 
employment  through  the  years,  instead 
of  pushing  the  men  at  a  killing  pace  at 
one  time  and  starving  them  at  the  other, 
killing  them  both  times — in  the  busy  sea- 
son killing  them  by  too  much  work,  and 
in  the  depressed  seasons  killing  them 
by  starvation.  It  is  possible  to  change 
this.  Many  governments  have  already 
done  something  in  that  direction.  If  we 
will  study  it  we  shall  find  a  way. 

A  Central  Labor  Exchange 

Recommended 

"In  the  second  place,  what  shall  we  do 
about  seasonal  employment?  I  am  only 
suggesting  a  problem ;  I  am  not  claiming 
to  have  solved  it  at  all.  A  Central  Labor 
Exchange  might  be  created  to  dovetail 
employments,  to  make  adjustments  be- 
tween employers  and  employes,  so  that 
a  man  who  is  going  to  discharge  500  or 
5,000  men,  and  the  men  who  are  to  be 
out  of  work  can  give  notice  at  one  place, 
so  that  a  readjustment  can  be  made,  not 
perfectly,  not  universally,  but  vastly  bet- 
ter than  under  the  chaotic  conditions 
which  prevail  at  present. 

"In  the  third  place,  what  can  we  do 
about  chronic  under-employment  ?  Can 
we  do  anything?  It  is  believed  upon  the 
basis  of  experience,  especially  the  experi- 
ence in  the  employment  bureaus  of  the 
German  cities,  which  function  better 
than  any  others,  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  experience  of  our  own 
imperfect  machinery  in  America,  that 
something  even  can  be  done  here  to  miti- 
gate, at  least,  the  evil  of  which  we  com- 
plain. Instead  of  having  a  man  go  to 
this  individual  employer  and  that  indi- 
vidual employer,  wearing  out  shoe 
leather,  consuming  time,  consuming  en- 
ergy, neart-broken,  discouraged  with 
every  step,  weary  in  body  and  mind,  let 
him  come  to  one  place.  One  is  enough. 
All  the  knowledge  that  can  be  obtained  in 


that  city  or  in  that  state,  or  in  the  whole 
circle  of  employment  for  a  thousand 
miles  around,  can  be  just  as  well  and 
much  better,  located  in  one  office  than  in 
a  hundred.  Then  both  employer  and  em- 
ploye know  what  to  expect.  Already  it  is 
said  in  Great  Britain  that  these  labor  ex- 
changes have  won  the  confidence  of  a 
great  majority,  both  of  employers  and 
employes. 

"Now,  as  to  the  absorption  of  the  sur- 
plus labor.  I  am  citing  here  some  of 
the  suggestions  of  Webb,  that  I  have 
tried  to  make  my  own.  Shorter  hours 
would  absorb  some  of  it.  Keeping  the 
youth  under  the  training  longer  would 
absorb  some  more.  Keep  the  boys  and 
girls  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  education  until  they  are  18  years  of 
age,  whether  they  are  in  a  shop  or  in 
school  learning,  and  let  the  old  men  and 
women  take  the  odd,  demoralizing  jobs, 
as  they  do,  for  instance,  in  German  cities. 
It  will  not  hurt  these  latter,  but  it  is  ruin- 
ous to  boyhood  and  girlhood,  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  throw  away  four  of  the  best 
years  of  200,000  or  more  people  ;  that  is 
waste,  unnecessary  waste. 

Teaching  the  Boy  a  Trade 

"A  poor  man  brought  his  little  boy 
twenty  miles  across  the  mountains  to  a 
settlement  to  learn  a  trade,  and  he  had 
to  be  turned  away  because  they  were  full. 
The  poor  man  said  in  his  dialect :  T  find 
it  is  plumb  easier  to  get  my  poor  boy 
into  the  jail  than  into  school.'  But,  Chi- 
cago men,  that  won't  be  said  ten  years 
from  now.  Don't  you  believe  with  me 
that  we  can  do  better  than  that?  In  the 
reform  schools  they  teach  boys  trades, 
and  the  boys  were  glad  to  learn  them, 
even  in  the  prison,  for  they  knew  what 
would  come  to  them  when  they  came  out. 
Why  not  let  every  boy  and  girl  have  a 
trade,  so  they  won't  have  to  go  to  prison 
to  get  it?  It  is  hard  to  wipe  out  the 
effects  of  of  even  one  night  in  jail. 

"What  will  the  mothers  and  the  poor, 
broken-hearted,  crippled  fathers  do  if 
they  cannot  get  the  earnings  of  these 
boys  and  girls?  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Illinois  has  answered  that  question,  and 
for  once  we  are  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession and  not  at  the  tail.  In  the  Par- 
ents' Aid  Act  we  have  found  the  solu- 
tion, and  to-day  Illinois  and  Chicago  can 
say  to  the  poor  mother :  'Stay  at  home 
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and  educate  and  train  and  love  your 
children ;  that  is  your  best  service.  We 
will  pay  you  for  the  service;  and  let  the 
children  go  to  school.'  That  is  how  we 
answer  that  question.  It  is  the  only 
thing  that  a  self-respecting  community 
can  do.  Make  the  man  work  if  he  can 
work.  Let  the  woman  work  if  she  has 
no  children  to  care  for.  But  if  she  has 
children  to  care  for,  do  not  send  her  a 
nurse ;  hire  the  mother  to  be  the  nurse. 
Nobody  can  do  it  so  well  as  she  who  has 
given  birth  to  the  children;  she  can  love 
them  best. 

What  About  the  Incompetent? 

"There  will  still  be  left,  after  all  the 
vast  devices  of  man,  a  residum  at  the 
bottom  of  this  tank ;  there  will  be  the  un- 
trained and  the  unlearned.  What  shall 
we  do  with  them?  A  man  comes  to  you 
and  says :  T  can  do  anything.'  Oh,  yes, 
he  can.  He  wants  to  do  anything.  But 
if  you  test  him  for  a  day,  you  will  find 
he  cannot  do  anything  well.  He  needs 
training.  What  do  we  do  now?  Oh, 
give  him  an  odd  job,  throw  him  a  penny, 
give  him  a  little  charity  and  let  him  go. 
That  is  ruinous.  What  can  you  do  better 
than  to  take  a  man  like  that,  put  him  to 
school  and  pay  for  his  training,  for  he 
has  to  have  money  while  he  is  in  train- 
ing. You  cannot  afford  to  have  men 
like  that  willing  to  work  but  untrained ; 
you  must  pay  for  forty  years  of  neglect. 
We  have  this  job  on  our  hands.  It  is 
the  prison  or  public  charity  on  the  one 
side  for  generations,  and  the  voluntary 
training  school  on  the  other,  that  you 
have  to  choose.  The  training  school  is 
vastly  cheaper  and  better. 

"There  are  some  others  down  even 
lower  than  those  who  are  unskilled  and 


ready  to  take  the  training  if  it  is  made 
financially  possible  for  them — those  that 
do  not  want  to  work.  One  was  tried  in 
our  courts,  and  he  said  at  last :  'Judge, 
I  didn't  do  anything.'  The  Judge  said: 
'That  is  just  what  I  am  sending  you  to 
jail  for.'  He  did  not  want  to  work.  He 
was  born  tired,  trained  to  be  tired  all  his 
life.  He  had  spring  fever  in  the  autumn 
and  in  the  winter.  It  was  habitual  and 
chronic.  How  did  it  happen  ?  Was  it  by 
the  act  of  God?  Not  the  God  that  I 
worship.  It  looks  more  like  the  work 
of  the  devil. 

"There  will  be  some  who  are  not  only 
untrained  or  unwilling  to  work,  but 
feeble-minded  and  insane.  Send  them 
to  working  colonies,  put  them  under 
medical  care  and  give  them  teachers.  We 
have  to  support  them,  anyway. 

"I  see  a  vision  by  which  you  and  I  who 
are  strong  and  healthy  can  not  only  earn 
our  own  way,  but  carry  the  burdens  also 
of  somebody  else.  I  visited  the  cities  of 
Belgium.  I  came  in  contact  with  L. 
Varlec,  a  splendid  young  fellow  who  had 
a  vision  and  knew  how  to  realize  it.  He 
taught  his  city  and  he  is  teaching  the 
cities  of  the  world  this  lesson :  Let  the 
organized  government  join  with  the  or- 
ganized trades  and  begin  the  policy  of  in- 
surance, so  that  when  the  time  for  some 
unavoidable  cessation  of  work  occurs, 
there  will  be  a  fund  upon  which  men 
can  draw  as  of  right.  That  is  the  vision. 
As  to  the  details,  they  are  not  worked 
out. 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  grateful  for  your  in- 
terest. The  mere  fact  that  you  have  lin- 
gered through  these  moments  and  lis- 
tened to  this  argument  shows  that  the 
commission  has  back  of  it  the  brains,  the 
heart,  the  sympathy  of  the  noblest  men 
of  the  noblest  city  on  earth."  (Applause.) 


ENGLISH  LABOR  LEGISLATION  UP-TO-DATE 


Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  of  London,  lecturer 
of  the  West  London  Ethical  Society  and 
author  of  a  number  of  books  and  articles 
on  social  subjects,  addressed  the  City 
Club  on  Monday,  February  26th,  on  the 
subject  of  "English  Labor  Legislation 
Up-to-Date."  Dr.  Coit,  on  October  22, 
1909,  addressed  the  Club  on  the  "Politi- 


cal Outlook  in  England,"  and  his  later 
address  was  something  of  a  resume  of 
the  progress  which  has  since  taken  place 
in  England  and  an  analysis  of  the  spirit 
behind  the  present  labor  movement  in 
that  country.  Dr.  Coit  has  been  identified 
with  the  Labor  party  in  England  and 
was  a  candidate   for  Parliament  in  the 
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elections  of  1909-10.  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Fech- 
heimer  presided  at  the  meeting. 

Stanton  Coit 

"Although  I  am  an  old  speaker,  I  sel- 
dom get  up  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
trepidation  and  alarm,  but  I  must  say 
that  as  I  rise  to  address  you  this  after- 
noon it  is  with  more  confidence  than  I 
have  ever  had  in  all  my  life,  because  I 
remember  that  when  I  spoke  two  years 
ago  before  this  City  Club  I  presumed  to 
prophesy  what  would  be  the  greatest 
events  in  England,  and  I  am  exalted  in 
mv  self-conceitedness  to-day  when  I  re- 
member that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the 
prophecies  I  made  have  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  But  I  should  like  to  add  that 
my  object  is  not  to  speak  of  the  prophet, 
but  to  speak  of  those  fulfillments  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  two  years.  I 
should  like,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  present 
the  general  temper  that  prevails  in  Eng- 
land toward  the  problems  and  the  strug- 
gles between  capital  and  labor. 

"In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  aston- 
ishing difference  between  Germany  and 
England.  The  triumph  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  party  in  Germany  was  the 
triumph  of  the  bitterest  feeling  of  class 
toward  class  that  the  modern  world  has 
ever  known.  The  clash  between  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat  of  Ger- 
many is  a  thing  that  must  alarm  any 
person  who  has  a  sense  of  our  common 
humanity  at  heart.  The  method  of  the 
Marxian  Socialists  in  Germany  is  to 
wait  for  a  catastrophe,  to  wait  until  they 
get  a  full  majority  in  the  Reichstag  and 
then  to  carry  the  legislation  in  a  mass, 
from  beginning  to  the  end,  by  a  com- 
plete revolution  from  the  policy  of  indi- 
vidual ownership  to  that  of  a  collective 
ownership  of  capital.  You  may  be  aware 
that  at  this  last  election  had  there  been 
a  proper  distribution  of  seats  throughout 
Germany  there  would  have  been  an 
absolute  majority  of  Social-Democrats 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  imperial  par- 
liament. 

The  Spirit  of  English   Socialism 

"Now,  in  England  there  is  the  very  op- 
posite sentiment.  I  believe  that  in  Eng- 
land there  is  nothing  whatever  of  the 
spirit  of  class  war  and  that  if  there  has 
been — as  there  has  in  my  judgment — 
a  triumph  of  socialism  and  of  organized 


labor  all  along  the  line  during  the  last 
two  years,  it  is  not  because  warring 
classes  are  pitted  against  each  other  in 
hatred,  but  because  the  whole  humanity 
is  inspired  with  the  sense  of  solidarity. 
I  believe  that  one  in  America  scarcely 
realizes  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  that 
exists  in  England  in  this  respect. 

"Perhaps  I  could  not  give  a  better 
illustration  of  what  I  mean  than  by  cit- 
ing the  title  of  the  debate  that  took  place 
on  the  first  of  September  between  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
There  were  over  two  thousand  people 
present  at  five  shillings  each  and  five 
times  that  number  had  to  be  turned  away 
because  there  was  no  more  room  for 
them.  The  preposterous  title  of  that  dis- 
cussion was  :  "Resolved,  That  a  democrat 
must  be  a  Socialist  if  he  is  a  gentleman.' 
Mr.  Shaw  said  that  a  cad  is  a  man  who 
will  never  do  anything  for  anybody  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  a  bargain,  when  he 
is  sure  to  get  something  for  it,  and  that 
the  essence  of  being  a  gentleman  is 
that  in  all  the  relations  of  life  you  feel 
yourself  in  the  position  of  the  captain  of 
a  boat  when  the  boat  is  sinking,  and  he  is 
the  last  to  leave.  Now,  I  believe  Mr. 
Shaw  is  one  of  those  personages  that 
speak  what  everybody  feels  and  I  believe 
that,  in  a  sense,  the  point  of  view  which 
he  described  as  that  of  a  gentleman  is 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  interest  of  the 
working  people.  The  idea  of  really  getting 
all  he  can  is  the  point  of  view  of  a  cad 
and  a  gentleman  is  one  in  proportion  as 
he  exercises  the  privilige  of  noblesse 
oblige.  That  means  that  in  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy 
your  wealth  if  its  price  is  the  starvation 
and   the   calamity  of  the  whole  people. 

Dividing  the  National  Income 

"Mr.  Shaw  went  on  to  give  a  para- 
doxical definition  of  socialism.  I  should 
like  to  give  it  because,  although  it  is  in 
preposterous  form,  I  believe  it  illustrates 
what  has  been  actually  taking  place  in 
England  for  forty  years  or  more.  Mr. 
Shaw  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  define 
socialism  as  meaning  simply  the  collective 
ownership  of  capital,  that  if  private  capi- 
tal were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals and  put  in  the  hands  of  muni- 
cipalities and  the  state,  it  might  not  be 
socialism  but  might,  on  the  contrary,  be 
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simply  'an  aristrocratic  monopoly.'  He 
said  that  collective  ownership  doesn't  be- 
come socialism  until  on  every  Saturday 
night  there  is  a  'divide-up'  of  the  national 
income  equally  among  the  men  and 
women  and  children  of  the  nation. 

"For  forty  years  there  has  been  taking 
place,  in  England,  a  transfer  of  capital 
from  private  hands  to  municipal  owner- 
ship, county  ownership,  and  ownership  by 
the  central  imperial  government.  More 
and  more  organized  wealth  has  gone  out 
of  individual  hands,  depriving  individuals 
of  the  profit,  and  has  come  to  be  owned 
collectively.  At  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  of  the  tendency 
towards  an  equal  'divide-up'  among  men, 
women  and  children  so  all  should  receive 
alike. 

I  should  like  to  instance  one  capital 
example  of  this  'divide-up.'  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  old  age  pension  bill,  passed 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  immediately 
caused  the  distribution,  and  will  cause 
the  perpetual  distribution  of  thirteen  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year  in  the  form  of  a  five- 
shilling-a-week  pension  to  old  people. 
Every  man  and  woman  over  seventy,  can 
get  five  shillings  a  week  from  the  postal 
authorities. 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George's  new  insurance 
bill,  to  take  another  example,  means 
that  ten  million  pounds  of  the  capital  of 
the  nation  is  to  be  distributed  henceforth 
in  insurance  to  people  who  are  out  of 
work  or  ill.  Thirty  shillings  are  to  be 
paid  to  every  working  woman  at  the  time 
of  childbirth  for  a  period  of  four  weeks, 
during  which  she  is  not  allowed  to  work. 
That  is  another  form  of  distribution.  It 
is  going  on  incessantly. 

Nineteenth  Century  Industrial 
Tendencies 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  you 
were  in  Harvard  in  1898  and  heard  Pres- 
ident Dicey  of  Oxford  give  his  classic 
lectures  on  Law  and  Public  Opinion.  If 
you  heard  them  or  have  seen  them  in 
their  printed  form,  which  appeared  in 
1905,  you  know  that  Prof.  Dicey,  who  is 
a  conservative  and  anti-socialist  of  the 
extreme  sort,  divided  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  nineteenth  century,  into  three 
periods.  He  said  that  up  to  1825  there 
was  a  period  of  stagnation  in  legislation ; 
nothing  was  done ;  everything  was  good 


enough ;  there  was  an  optimistic  laziness 
over  the  nation.  From  1825  till  1870 
there  was  a  condition  of  bona-fide  in- 
dividualism when  more  and  more  the 
state  removed  laws  which  interfered  with 
private  enterprise.  In  1865,  he  said,  public 
opinion  had  changed  and  the  state  began 
to  interfere  more  and  more  with  private 
enterprise.  More  and  more  the  state  be- 
gan to  take  over  private  capital ;  more 
and  more  it  began  to  distribute  and  regu- 
late the  distribution  of  wealth  so  as  to 
bring  it  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumers. When  people  ask  the  question 
whether  socialism  will  ever  come,  I  can 
only  ask  them  if  they  have  kept  their  eyes 
on  England.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the 
'80s,  saw  this  change  to  the  ideal  of  col- 
lectivism, which  he  said  was  nothing  but 
pure  and  simple  socialism. 

"I  should  like  to  say,  however,  about 
this  socialistic  tendency,  that  I  believe 
the  socialist  in  England  differs  from  the 
German  socialist  in  that  he  believes  that 
socialism  is  a  thing  that  can  come  by 
installments.  That,  of  course,  is  Prof. 
Dicey's  socialism.  You  know  a  man  can 
be  a  socialist  and  yet  not  believe  in  social- 
ism. Prof.  Dicey's  socialism  is  very 
much  like  rheumatism.  A  man  might 
have  a  twinge,  but  he  wouldn't  call  it 
rheumatism  unless  it  should  spread  until 
every  joint  and  every  muscle  of  the  body 
was  affected.  I  think  one  may  say  that 
in  1865,  the  private  capitalists  had  al- 
ready felt  the  twinge  of  the  new  rheu- 
matism, but  now  they  feel  it  all  over 
the  body. 

"It  is  astonishing  how  people  differ  in 
their  definitions  of  socialism.  But  among 
socialists  there  is  only  one  definition,  and 
that  is  what  I  have  already  stated :  The 
state  ownership  and  control  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth.  Notice 
that  the  control  of  consumption  is  left 
to  the  individual.  On  this  basis,  if  you 
trace  the  legislation  through,  you  will 
find  that  while  there  is  still  and  will  be 
for  some  time  to  come,  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  nation 
in  the  hands  of  the  individuals,  it  is 
possible,  if  the  process  goes  on  for 
another  generation  as  it  has  gone  on  in 
the  last  forty  years,  that  all  the  main 
organs  of  industry  in  England  will  ul- 
timately be  owned  by  the  state. 
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Insurance  Bill  l'assed 

"I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  say  a 
further  word  about  the  Insurance  bill, 
because  this  bill  seems  to  many  of  us 
to  indicate  a  revolution  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  state  of  its  responsibilities 
toward  the  people.  I  believe  it  is  hard 
for  an  American  to  realize  that  a  nation 
like  England  could  have  passed  such  a 
measure  with  scarcely  a  protest  from  any 
party.  The  House  of  Lords,  like  so 
many  lambs — and  I  suppose  they  are 
that — passed  this  measure  without  a 
murmur.  The  motive  of  this  legislation 
is  to  check  the  physical  degeneration  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  inevitably 
taken  place  during  the  last  two  genera- 
tions. By  the  terms  of  this  bill  forty 
million  pounds  a  year  will  be  set  aside 
'  for  people  in  times  of  physical  distress, 
and,  as  a  result,  every  working  man 
who  is  ill  will  have  the  best  medical  atten- 
tion. 

"It  will  even  be  possible  to  give 
those  people,  who  were  most  improvident 
regarding  their  health  and  who  never 
went  to  a  physician  until  the  extreme 
stage  was  reached,  medicine  and  the  best 
medical  attention  from  the  first.  Every 
workman,  when  he  is  ill,  gets  this  free 
from  the  state.  Sixteen  million  wage 
earners  will  receive  for  every  week  they 
are  ill  ten  shillings.  Seven  shillings  six- 
pence a  week,  I  think,  are  given  to  every 
woman  in  childbirth. 

"To  one  who  is  interested  in  eugenics 
this  is  a  most  humane  measure.  Through 
it  many  believe  that  it  will  at  least  be 
possible  for  England  to  check  the  grow- 
ing ascendancy  of  Germany,  for  we 
know  the  Bismarckian  insurance  scheme 
is  the  cause  of  the  increased  vitality  and 
ability  and  intellectual  strenuousness  of 
Germany's  working  people.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  England  with  the  present 
deteriorated  condition  of  its  population, 
to  have  anything  like  the  same  rigor  of 
intellectual  and  educational  stress  put 
upon  the  masses  of  its  people  today.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  great  measure  that 
England  has  been  working  forward  to, 
for  some  fifty  years. 

General  Strike  Startles  England 

"I  should  like  to  turn  to  another  aspect 
of  life  in  England.  I  believe  it  was  on 
the  tenth  day  of  last  August  that  the 
House  of  Lords  approved,  to  their  self- 


destruction  as  a  political  body,  the  Veto 
Bill.  Now  the  whole  of  the  nation  for 
a  year  or  more  had  had  its  attention  con- 
centrated on  the  Veto  Bill.  Nobody  was 
thinking  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  But 
now,  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  there 
came  a  universal  strike  in  England.  Even 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  supported  by  the  unions, 
were  not  expecting  such  a  strike.  It 
spread  all  over  the  nation,  so  that  busi- 
ness was  paralyzed  for  four  or  five  days. 
Nobody  anticipated  such  a  thing  in  the 
history  of  England  as  that  strike.  Such 
a  thing  had  been  talked  of.  Such  a 
thing  had  been  reported  from  Paris  and 
other  places,  and  the  military  of  France 
had  been  called  out  to  suppress  and  de- 
feat it.  But  in  England  this  summer  we 
actually  had  what  was  practically  a  uni- 
versal strike.  It  broke  out  as  though  by 
a  blind  impulse,  just  like  the  birds  of 
Scotland  fly  to  Egypt  in  the  Autumn. 
The  strike  began  with  the  sailors  and 
spread  to  the  men  who  worked  for  pri- 
vate transfer  companies.  The  people,  as 
by  one  mystic  impulse,  laid  down  their 
tools.  The  lowest  to  the  highest  work- 
man struck.  Even  the  workmen  who 
gathered  worms  for  anglers  refused  to 
work.  The  women  of  Suffolk  struck, 
and  the  women  of  Birmingham. 

All  along  the  line  the  working  people 
triumphed.  They  gained  what  they 
wanted  and  more.  The  wages  of  the 
street-car  men  in  the  north  of  England 
were  raised  and  the  wages  of  the  firemen 
in  the  railway  service  were  increased.  All 
over  the  nation,  the  people  who  convey 
the  goods  to  and  from  the  railway  station, 
received  a  raise  of  four  shillings  a  w7eek, 
and  the  porters  and  the  truckmen  and  the 
shunters  in  the  stations  went  on  strike  and 
got  all  they  wanted.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  people 
came  as  a  result  of  this  five  days'  strike. 

"The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
strike  was  that  the  people  went  out  not 
because  they  had  a  grievance,  but  sim- 
ply because  somebody  else  had  a  griev- 
ance. You  may  say  that  in  such  a 
matter  this  is  preposterous  but  here 
again  is  illustrated  what  Bernard  Shaw 
says:  That  a  man  is  a  cad  who  is  in- 
terested only  in  his  own  prosperity.  He 
surely  is  not  a  cad  who  goes  on  a  strike 
to   alleviate   somebody   else's   sufferings. 
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That   I    believe   is   the   principle   among 
working  people. 

"Now,  I  know  nothing  about  the 
present  strike  of  the  miners.  I  have 
been  in  this  country  since  the  first  of 
January  and  have  been  unable  to  follow 
it,  but  I  imagine  that  the  same  spirit 
that  held  through  the  summer  will  hold 
now.  The  same  spirit  was  manifested 
when  more  than  1500  men  in  Liverpool 
stayed  out  on  strike  because  one  street 
car  company  refused  to  take  back  150 
men.  The  directors  of  the  street  car 
company  had  to  yield. 

Middle  Classes  Fail  to  Understand 

"This  is  a  new  spirit  that  we  have  to 
cope  with.  But,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  conflict  between  the  classes  and 
the  masses.  Do  you  know  that  in  Eng- 
land— and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  mixed 
with  people  of  all  classes,  including  some 
representing  wealth  and  high  social 
standing  and  honor — there  were  many 
people  who  had  never  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  were  men 
who  had  been  working  for  forty  years 
for  railway  companies  for  $4.20  a  week 
or  $4.35  a  week.  Everybody  knew  that 
the  railways  were  growing  richer  and 
had  been  giving  higher  dividends  for  ten 
years,  but  not  everybody  knew  that  the 
wages  of  the  workingmen  had  in  many 
cases  remained  stationery  or  even  gone 
backward,  while  the  price  of  foodstuffs 
had  soared  rapidly.  Wages  generally  in 
England,  in  the  last  decade,  have  gone  up 
12  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  food  has 
gone  up  19  per  cent.  That  was  a  thing 
that  the  working  people  knew,  but  was 
not  known  to  many  others  in  England. 
When  it  became  generally  known,  every- 
body was  on  the  side  of  the  working 
people. 

"Somebody  has  asked  me  whether 
there  was  in  England,  any  parallel  to  the 
McNamara  affair.  I  say,  absolutely  none. 
I  do  not  believe  the  working  people  of 
England  would  ever  strike  simply  to 
show  their  power.  What  could  you  do 
in  London,  a  city  with  a  population  of 
seven  million  people,  if  there  was  no 
milk  for  the  children?  What  could  you 
do  if  there  was  no  traffic?  What  could 
you  do  if  there  was  no  light  and  no  gas? 
But  that  is  just  what  we  were  threatened 
with.  When  the  directors  of  the  electric 
companies  refused  to  meet  the  striking 


men,  the  government  immediately  brought 
pressure  on  them,  there  was  a  delibera- 
tion with  the  men,  and  all  grievances 
were  settled. 

"The  movement  of  the  universal  strike 
was  not  wholly  uninspired,  although  it 
was  not  known  to  the  leaders  of  the  trade 
unions,  because  their  attention  was  di- 
verted. Ben  Tillet  and  Tom  Mann,  who 
were  leaders'  in  the  great  dock  strike  in 
1899,  had  come  over  to  take  part  in  it. 
They  were  embittered  men.  Mr.  Mann 
had  been  in  Australia,  but  he  came  back 
a  cynic,  as  far  as  the  socialism  in  the 
Liberal  party  was  concerned.  He  said 
that  nothing  could  be  done  by  it.  He 
said,  'By  one  big  universal  strike  you 
will  extort  more  out  of  the  other  classes 
than  you  could  ever  do  by  legislation.' 
Now,  I  can  only  answer  him  by  remind- 
ing you  of  the  figures  comprising  the 
legislation.  Suppose  they  got  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year  in  wages ! 
That  does  not  compare  with  the  thirteen 
millions  a  year  that  will  come  back  to  the 
people  by  way  of  the  pension  bill  and 
other  legislation  and  that  will  go  to  brace 
up  the  people  that  are  now  almost  unem- 
ployed. You  can't  say  that  that  is  not 
an  enormous  sum,  and  you  can't  say  it 
is  not  socialism. 

No  Danger  of  Class  Violence 

"It  is,  of  course,  not  the  extreme 
Marxian  brand  of  socialism  that  we  have 
over  there  and  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  we  will  avert  any  form  of  civil  war 
or  of  class  violence  or  class  assassination, 
because  there  are  just  as  many  people  in 
in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  who 
believe  in  this  spirit  of  things  as  there 
are  among  the  working  people  them- 
selves. Having  lived  in  England  for 
something  like  tewenty-five  years  and 
visiting  as  I  do  in  Germany  and  America. 
I  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
the  national  differences  of  temper.  I 
believe  that  whether  you  have  a  war  or 
not  or  have  class  pitted  against  class, 
depends  upon  public  opinion  formulated 
in  such  meetings  as  these.  What  is  said 
beforehand  dictates  the  policy  of  a  nation. 

"I  can't  say  that  the  outlook  is  en- 
couraging in  America.  I  do  believe, 
however,  if  I  may  speak  of  American 
things,  that  there  will  be  established  a 
third  party  along  socialistic  lines.  I 
understand  that  there  is  a  tendency  along 
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those  lines  now  and  I  believe  it  will  go 
so  far  as  to  become  a  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  balance  of  power  in  Congress. 
Then  will  come  the  question  in  America, 
as  it  has  in  England,  whether  one  of  the 
old  parties  will  choose  to  turn  to  col- 
lectivism, or  whether,  as  in  Germany,  it 
will  stand  against  it.  If  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  continue  to  be 
individualistic  in  their  nature,  I  prophesy 
the  uprising  of  a  new  party.  But  there 
has  happened  what  I  never  thought 
would  happen  in  England  and  that  is 
that  the  political  party  I  am  affiliated 
with  took  over  every  measure  in  the  im- 
portant program  of  the  socialists  and  of 
the  trade  unionists  and  have  more  than 
made  good  every  pledge. 

"I  might  say  that  in  England,  just  at 
the  present  time  and  ever  since  the  new 
year,  except  in  regard  to  this  new  strike 
that  has  been  declared,  attention  has  been 
diverted  from  the  question  of  labor  and 
capital.  The  questions  before  the  public 
now  are  those  of  home  rule,  manhood 
suffrage,  and  woman  suffrage. 

"In  closing,  I  only  want,  if  I  may,  to 
illustrate  the  kind  of  sentiment  that  pre- 


vails in  England  today  by  reading  some 
lines  by  Elizabeth  Gibson  Cheney,  the 
wife  of  Canon  Cheney,  the  great  bible 
scholar  of  England  and  editor  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Biblica.  Mrs.  Cheney,  in 
this  little  poem,  I  believe  expresses  the 
new  sentiment  in  England,  which  is  be- 
hind the  motive  of  the  socialism  of  the 
people.     She  says : 

Whenever  there  is  silence  around  me, 

By  day  or  by  night, 
I   am  startled   by  the  cry; 

It  came  down  from  the  Cross. 
The  first  time  I  heard  it 

I  went  out  and  searched, 
And  found  a  man  in  the  throes  of  crucifix- 
ion; 

And  I  said,  "I  will  take  you  down." 

And  I  tried  to  take  the  nails  out  of  his  feet, 

But  he  said,  "Let  them  be, 
For   I   cannot   be   taken   down 

Until  every  man,  every  woman,  and  every 
child 
Come  together  to  take  me  down." 

And  I  said,  "But  I  cannot  bear  your  cry; 

What  can  I  do?" 
And  he  said,  "Go  about  the  world; 

Tell  every  one  you  meet 
There  is  a  man  on  the  cross." 

(Applause). 


ANCIENT  CITY-PLANNING 


Mr.  Henry  Hornbostel,  of  New  York, 
architect,  addressed  the  City  Club  on 
Tuesday,  February  27th,  on  the  subject 
of  "City  Planning  in  Ancient  Cities,"  Mr. 
Hugh  M.  Garden  presiding. 

Henry  Hornbostel 

"When  we  talk  about  the  planning  of 
cities — and  that  is  a  live  topic  in  this  and 
other  cities  at  the  present  time — it  is  in- 
teresting to  consider  the  plans  of  ancient 
cities,  because  very  many  of  them  went 
through  the  same  trouble  and  struggle 
and  fight  and  fuss  and  expense  that  we 
are  going  through  now  before  they  finally 
arrived  at  a  decorative  or  a  finished  mon- 
umental state.  Such  cities  as  Paris,  Vi- 
enna, Berlin  and  even  London,  those  old 
medieval  cities  which  with  time  have 
grown  more  rich  and  prosperous  and 
bustling,  demonstrate  clearly  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  These  old  cities  through 
inventions  and  new  ideas  finally  began 
to  work  out  such  monumental  undertak- 


ings as  do  not  come  to  a  city  until  it  is 
fairly  well  established  and  its  art,  its 
literature  and  its  music  fairly  well  de- 
veloped. 

"The  expansion  of  these  cities  is  a 
very  interesting  subject.  They  began  as 
walled  cities  and  were  thus  confined 
within  a  very  limited  area.  But  the  mod- 
ern element  of  transportation  brought 
about  a  significant  change  in  this  respect. 
With  the  growth  of  transportation  they 
naturally  expanded,  while  the  idea  of  a 
fortified  city  disappeared.  They  ex- 
panded just  as  our  own  cities  have  ex- 
panded. The  suburbs  were  developed  as 
places  for  fine  residences  and,  as  the  city 
grew  in  richness  and  prosperity,  were 
more  or  less  gobbled  up  by  the  commercial 
interests  and  thus  pushed  still  farther 
from  the  city.  This  process  produced  a 
great  deal  of  economic  waste,  especially 
because  in  some  of  those  suburbs  fine 
mansions  had  to  be  torn  down  to  make 
wav   for  this  new  commercial   element. 
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That  is  the  history  of  almost  every  city  in 
this  country.  We  see  it  in  New  York 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  we  see  it  here  in 
the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and 
many  other  cities. 

Growth  of  Cities  Wasteful 

"There  was  thus  a  tremendous  economic 
waste. in  the  development  of  these  cities, 
caused,  indeed,  by  the  very  fact  that  they 
grew.  They  grew  in  residences  and  then 
they  grew  all  over  again  in  stores  and 
offices,  and  then  they  grew  into  munici- 
pal centers  and  centers  of  art  and  cul- 
ture. There  has  been  a  rebuilding  and 
expansion  in  all  directions  and  that  re- 
building and  expansion  must  go  on  until 
our  cities  finally  reach  their  ultimate 
greatness  in  size,  and  their  ultimate  rich- 
ness and  cultural  development.  That  is 
a  process  which  you  can't  stop  and  which 
you  can't  control  by  any  arbitrary  rules 
or  regulations.  It  is  a  process  which 
goes  on  to  a  certain  extent  even  when  you 
have  come  to  the  point  where  you  think 
that  the  final  growth  of  the  city  has  been 
attained.  You  may  even  establish  rules 
and  regulations  to  have  your  residences 
in  one  place,  your  offices  in  another,  your 
municipal  centers  and  centers  of  art  in 
a  third,  and  so  on,  but  these  rules  and 
regulations  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  check  this  wasteful  economic  ex- 
penditure. It  is  the  waste  that  is  incident 
to  growth,  to  anything  in  process,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  avoided  in  the  development  of 
our  cities. 

"The  development  of  the  older  cities  of 
Europe  has  been,  as  I  have  said,  the  de- 
velopment of  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  other  great  cities  of  this 
country.  Rome,  more  than  any  other 
place,  has  gone  through  these  changes. 
The  peculiar  thing  about  the  fires  in 
Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  that 
a  district  was  burned  down  to  enable  the 
people  to  build  more  palaces  and  erect 
more  buildings  reflecting  municipal  splen- 
dor. The  earthquake  of  San  Francisco 
has  probably  done  as  much  to  give  that 
city  an  impulse  in  another  and  freer  di- 
rection, but  naturally  it  was  a  tremendous 
economic  waste. 

"Rome,  in  its  final  development,  was  a 
city  without  walls,  because  its  military 
strength  was  such  that  it  did  not  require 
them.    The  citizens  of  Rome  built  them- 


selves a  huge  municipal  center,  a  center 
of  palaces,  a  center  of  homes  similar  to 
your  suburbs,  with  the  country  around 
containing  villas.  They  had  really  estab- 
lished a  city,  a  city  which  had  all  the  ele- 
ments of  our  present-day  cities  and 
which  had  gone  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  all  the  waste  which  we  are 
going  through  now.  Vienna  has  gone 
through  the  same  process. 

Paris 

"See,  too,  how  Paris  has  changed  from 
a  medieval  city  into  a  city  which  has 
been  laid  out  and  is  being  laid  out  now 
into  a  thing  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 
But  Paris  shows  a  tendency  in  the  other 
direction,  a  tendency  to  establish  every- 
thing by  rules  and  regulations.  I  can't 
help  but  note  the  monotony  of  their 
buildings  in  the  side  streets,  with  the 
same  roofs  and  the  same  cornices  and  of 
the  same  color.  That  surely  is  monoto- 
nous and  to  my  mind  regretable.  It  is 
not  pleasant,  it  is  not  even  amusing.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  street  with  houses 
of  many  different  colored  materials,  of 
too  many  different  heights  and  of  too 
many  different  architectural  effects  is  the 
contrary  extreme  and  is  not  pleasant 
either. 

"But  that  variety  of  development  such 
as  may  be  seen  especially  in  the  youth  of 
great  cities  is  indeed  interesting.  When 
you  approach  New  York,  for  instance, 
and  see  from  a  distance  that  enormous 
row  of  high  office  buildings,  you  know 
that  city  at  once  to  be  a  great  com- 
mercial center.  It  shows  itself,  too,  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  charm  and  one  gazes 
in  wonderment  at  its  beauty  of  silhouette 
and  the  picturesque  effects  of  the  early 
morning.  Those  things  give  the  city  a 
character  such  as  your  city  is  given  when 
you  see  it  lighted  up  while  on  the  lake, 
a  thing  depicting  a  center  of  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  commercial  activity.  To 
change  that  character  would  be  foolish 
and  silly. 

"Regulation  of  your  city's  development 
is  necessary  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
by  arbitrary  rules  or  regulations  affecting 
the  heights  of  buildings.  You  cannot  im- 
mediately change  your  city  into  another. 
It  should  not  be  done,  and,  luckily,  it 
cannot  be  done. 

"In  talking  of  plans  of  cities  you  might 
take  as  examples  some  of  the  cities  in 
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Greece.  Those  cities  tried  every  con- 
ceivable plan.  They  tried  the  plan  of  a 
city  similar  to  Washington,  with  the 
streets  coming  from  the  center.  They 
have  some  picturesque  cities,  which  have 
developed  around  early  fortifications. 
They  have  the  gridiron  plan.  And  the 
old  Greek  city  of  Selinonte  in  Italy  has 
all  three  of  these  plans  combined.  Its 
metropolis  is  in  the  center,  with  its  religi- 
ous and  other  buildings  laid  out  gridiron 
fashion  just  as  in  New  York  and  other 
modern  American  cities.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  the  old  cities,  with  its 
little  valley  and  its  suburbs  and  its  har- 
bors all  beautifully  laid  out  with  store- 
houses and  warehouses.  Look  at  the 
plan  of  that  old  city !  It  pictures  the 
struggles  and  the  strivings  of  the  cities 
of  Europe  right  there. 

"The  medieval  cities  were  practically 
all  fortresses.  They  were  small  cities. 
They  did  not  grow  into  very  large 
cities  because  the  medieval  period  was  a 
period  of  agriculture  and  warfare  and, 
except  in  certain  places,  not  a  period  of 
much  commerce. 

Cities  of  the  Renaissance 

"The  cities  of  Italy  during  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance  in  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  also  had 
an  interesting  development.  What  a 
charm  there  is  about  the  cities  of  Italy. 
Venice  is  one  type  and  Genoa  is  another ; 
Florence  is  one  type  and  Rome  is  an- 
other. One  finds  that  they  developed 
their  architecture  and  their  residences 
and  their  municipal  centers  and  their  gen- 
eral living  acording  to  the  conditions 
which  they  found  confronting  them.  In 
Genoa  most  of  the  streets  are  staircases, 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  city  on 
the  side  of  the  hill.  Venice  is  a  city  of 
canals,  of  a  multitude  of  beautiful  canals, 
and  of  Moorish  architecture  introduced 
through  the  intercourse  of  Venice  with 
the  Orient.  Florence  is  a  city  of  stone, 
with  very  beautiful  plazas,  very  much 
like  the  beauteous  cities  of  Europe,  only 
more  monumental.  Rome  is  built  in  a 
sort  of  a  valley  with  beautiful  buildings 
on  top  of  the  hill  and  with  beautiful  parks 
and  bustling  centers  in  the  valley.  There, 
again,-  you  have  the  different  types  of 
plans  and  when  you  look  at  the  modern 
cities  all  over  Europe  you  will  find  that 
they  have  tried  to  copy  these  suggestions 


and   to   restrict   and   regulate   and   adapt 
themselves  accordingly. 

"I  happened  some  time  ago  to  take  a 
trip  down  to  Yucatan.  1  believe  that 
my  companion,  Mr.  Warren,  and  myself 
were  the  first  architects  of  my  countrv 
to  travel  down  there.  We  discovered 
there  huge  ancient  cities,  cities  that 
spread  over  an  area  of  ten  or  thirteen 
miles  and  were  studded  with  buildings 
from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet 
apart.  There  were,  as  far  as  I  could 
find  out.  probably  five  or  six  such  cities. 

Garden  Cities  of  Yucatan 

"These  cities  were  all  garden  cities, 
similar  to  the  suburbs  of  our  modern 
towns.  Their  people  never  had  a  war 
from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  their 
cities.  They  never  developed  fortifica- 
tions. They  show  no  battle,  no  fight,  no 
walls,  no  roads.  They  lived  in  perfect 
peace.  They  built  and  started  their 
cities  without  an  enemy.  If  we  were  to 
build  a  peace  palace,  we  ought  to  build 
it  down  there,  because  there  first  was  em- 
bodied the  idea  of  peace  and  contentment 
and  happiness.  The  idea  of  military  con- 
quest did  not  exist.  They  developed  for 
five  or  six  thousand  years  an  architec- 
ture, sculpture  and  inscriptions  without 
an  enemy,  without  fight,  without  battle. 
That  has  never  happened  in  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  except 
possibly  in  certain  parts  of  Mexico.  It 
is  very  easily  explained.  The  reason  is 
that  they  had  no  beasts  of  burden,  no 
domesticated  animals,  but  did  their  work 
by  man  power.  The  only  beast  of  bur- 
den known  in  that  part  of  the  western 
hemisphere  was  the  llama,  and  the  llama 
seems  to  have  existed  and  thrived  only 
in  Peru,  where  you  find  fortresses  and 
walls,  and  not  in  Yucatan  or  Central 
America.  That  naturally  produced  a 
condition  in  that  country  quite  dissimilar 
to  anything  which  the  entire  history  >f 
Europe  shows.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
a  huge  army  without  beasts  of  burden, 
especially  in  a  country  with  tropical  vege- 
tation and  dry  and  rainy  seasons. 

"There,  too,  we  discovered  another 
very  interesting  condition.  Those  cities 
must  have  been  perfectly  charming.  They 
grew  their  crops  in  between  the  buildings 
and  everybody  lived  there  in  a  veritable 
paradise.  They  were  practically  in  a 
beautiful   park,   and   lived  under  condi- 
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tions  very  similar  to  those  we  live  under 
now  after  four  thousand  years,  in  the 
suburbs  of  our  big  cities. 

"The  buildings  in  those  cities  still  exist. 
Every  stone  could  be  put  in  place,  and 
it  would  take  but  very  little  monej  to 
build  up  the  entire  city,  because  every 
stone  is  there.  You  could  build  a  city 
five  miles  across,  with  probably  five  or  six 
hundred  buildings,  all  ready.  Just  think 
what  a  sight  you  would  have.  You  would 
restore  a  city  which  was  built  by  these 
ancients  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago. 
It  was  their  art  that  was  copied  by  the 
copper  people.  It  was  their  handiwork 
which  the  Spaniards  found,  and  which 
afterwards  traveled  all  the  way  through 
to  Alaska  and  gave  inspiration  to  those 
copper-colored  people  and  the  Mexicans. 

"That  city  was  so  interesting  that  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  a  curious 
thing,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  could 
be  easily  reconstructed,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  its  art  and  antiquity  equalled 
those  of  the  early  days  in  Babylon  and 
Greece,  that  there  has  not  been  a  flock  of 
relic  hunters  down  there  to  grab  up 
everything  and  bring  it  to  a  museum. 
I  have  remarked  this  same  thing  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  to  very  many  archi- 
tectural and  geographical  societies.  That 
hint  has  been  taken  advantage  of  and  it 
won't  be  a  year  more  until  there  will  be 
an  army  of  relic  hunters  there  grabbing 
everything  in  sight.  It  has  been  pretty 
well  grabbed  by  the  French  and  English 
already.  But  they  could  not  take  it  all 
and  there  is  a  lot  left. 

"Some  smart  alecks  thought  they  could 
find  gold  among  those  ruins.  In  their 
quest  for  gold  they  blew  up  with  dyna- 
mite room  after  room,  and  destroyed 
temple  after  temple.  It  is  high  time 
somebody  stopped  it,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  stopped.  The  people  who  built  those 
palaces  never  knew  what  gold  was.   They 


were  more  than  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  miles  away  from  any  gold. 
Their  expression  of  wealth  was  a  feather ; 
they  never  knew  of  gold. 

Pipe  Dreams 

"I  want  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
subject  of  city  planning  in  this  country. 
When  the  cities  in  this  country  begin  to 
re-plan  or  to  think  about  re-planning, 
they  go  to  about  the  same  extreme  as  they 
do  when  they  try  to  pass  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  building  department. 
They  start  in  with  arbitrary  plans  which 
are  not  practical  and  which,  if  they  are 
studied  seriously,  do  not  look  pretty  or 
handsome.  In  order  to  produce  a  big 
effect,  in  order  to  produce  immense  en- 
thusiasm, in  order  to  produce  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  better  conditions 
in  their  city,  you  have  to  give  them  a  pipe 
dream.  Pipe  dreams  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  modern  times  and  under  mod- 
ern conditions  to  bring  about  any  sort  of 
enthusiasm.  Those  pipe  dreams  react 
and  are  sometimes  dangerous,  but  radi- 
calism is  rampant  just  now  and  condi- 
tions are  such  that  you  have  to  produce 
a  pipe  dream  in  order  to  get  up  public 
interest  in  anything.  The  pipe-dreams 
are  hit  hard  here  and  there  and  finally 
simmer  down  to  something  practical,  just 
as  the  laws  which  are  applied  by  your 
building  department  are  hit  hard — not  by 
the  different  boards  that  pass  on  them, 
but  by  the  people  who  gradually  modify 
them — and  become  practical.  Therefore, 
all  those  endeavors  throughout  this  coun- 
try along  the  lines  of  securing  beautiful 
parks  and  beautiful  things  in  architec- 
ture ought  to  be  pushed  to  the  extreme. 
The  only  way  to  push  anything  in  this 
country  is  to  push  it  to  the  extreme. 
Then  when  you  hit  it  on  the  head  there 
will  be  something  left  which  will  be  prac- 
tical and  worth  while.  Otherwise  there 
will  be  nothing."     (Applause.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEGRO  RACE 


On  Wednesday,  March  13,  Booker  T. 
Washington  spoke  at  luncheon  before 
the  City  Club  on  "The  Progress  of  the 
Negro  Race."  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack 
presided.  Mr.  Washington  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

Booker  T.  Washington 

"In  1881,  in  the  black  belt  of  Alabama, 
we  started  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute. It  had  then  one  teacher  and  thirty 
children.  Today  we  have  about  sixteen 
hundred  men  and  women,  who  have 
come  to  us  from  thirty-eight  states  and 
from  fifteen  foreign  countries.  In  our 
various  departments  we  have  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  instructors  and 
helpers. 

"We  began  this  work  in  a  little  shanty 
that  was  about  the  size  of  the  one  in 
which  I  was  born,  twelve  by  fourteen 
feet.  Whenever  it  rained,  one  of  the 
larger  boys  would  stop  studying  his  les- 
sons and  hold  an  umbrella  over  me  so 
that  I  could  continue  with  the  recita- 
tions. The  property  of  the  institution 
has  since  increased,  until  our  trustees 
own  and  control  about  three  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and — counting  large  and 
small  —  about  ninety-seven  buildings. 
This  property,  in  buildings,  land  and 
physical  equipment,  is  now,  I  think,  eas- 
ily valued  at  about  one  million  dollars. 


"I  said  we  began  in  a  little  shanty. 
After  teaching  in  that  shanty  for  a  num- 
ber of  months,  the  student  body  began 
to  multiply  so  fast  that  I  was  compelled 
to  call  into  use  an  old-fashioned  hen 
house,  which  I  found  on  the  plantation. 
I  remember  that  one  afternoon  I  spoke 
to  an  old  colored  man  who  lived  nearby, 
telling  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  come 
the. next  morning  at  9  o'clock  and  assist 
me  in  cleaning  that  hen  house  out  and 
whitewashing  it  for  school  purposes.  With 
some  excitement  in  his  voice  and  man- 
ner, he  turned  to  me  and  said,  'Now, 
boss,  I'll  come  and  help  you  clean  out 
dat  hen  house  tomorrow  mawning,  but 
I'se  'fraid  you  is  gwine  to  get  in  trouble, 
'caze  you  don't  understand  the  customs 
down  here.  You  never  should  clean  out 
a  hen  house  down  here  in  the  daytime.' 
But  we  had  that  hen  house  cleaned  out 
and  we  started  the  school. 

"We  have  kept  some  very  definite 
ideas  in  view  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
our  work  as  to  what  this  institutoin 
could  and  should  accomplish.  First,  we 
have  been  determined  from  the  begin- 
ning to  study  the  conditions  of  our  race 
in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  then 
to  adapt  our  methods  to  meeting  and, 
where  necessary,  changing  those  condi- 
tions, whether  the  same  methods  had 
ever  been  employed  before  or  not. 
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Service    the  Keynote 

"Then  we  determined  to  make  service 
the  keynote  of  all  that  we  do  at  Tuske- 
gee,  to  let  every  young  man  and  every 
young  woman  feel  that,  from  the  time 
they  enter  that  institution  until  they 
leave,  they  are  preparing  themselves, 
not  to  go  out  and  enrich  themselves,  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  luxuries  and 
comforts  beyond  those  of  their  fellows, 
but  to  get  the  power,  to  get  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  can  give  them,  merely  with 
a  view  of  serving,  in  an  unselfish  and 
sensible  way,  somebody  else. 

"Counting  those  who  have  finished  the 
full  course,  together  with  those  who  have 
finished  a  partial  course  and  are  able  to 
do  reasonably  efficient  work,  we  have 
sent  out  from  this  institution  since  it  be- 
gan about  eight  thousand  men  and 
women.  These  people  are  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  the  South,  where  you 
will  find  them  at  work  as  farmers,  as 
mechanics,  as  teachers,  as  business  and 
professional  men,  as  housekeepers — in 
fact,  engaged  in  almost  every  industrial 
activity  in  our  southern  states. 

"We  kept  in  mind,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  that  we  were  dealing  with  a 
race  that,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  slavery,  was  taught  directly  and 
indirectly  that  labor  was  disgraceful,  that 
it  was  for  the  slave  and  not  for  the  free 
man.  Hence,  when  our  people  came  out 
of  slavery,  they  had  a  very  definite  idea 
that  they  ought  not  to  work  any  more, 
and  that  it  was  especially  disgraceful  for 
a  man  to  work  after  he  had  learned  to 
read,  write  and  cipher.  At  Tuskegee, 
since  they  had  that  idea  regarding  educa- 
tion, we  decided  that  in  addition  to  teach- 
ing from  books,  including  the  Bible,  we 
would  teach  fundamentally  the  dignity 
of  labor,  we  would  teach  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  race  of  people  to  secure 
a  permanent  place  in  the  civilization  of 
the  world  until  it  had  learned  the  dis- 
grace of  idleness  and  the  beauty  and 
civilizing  power  of  labor. 

"For  five  years,  at  Tuskegee,  I  battled 
with  that  problem.  Parents  used  to  come 
to  me  by  the  score  and  say,  'We  want 
our  children  educated  in  books,  not  in 
farming.  We  don't  care  anything  about 
mechanics,  we  don't  care  anything  about 
cooking,  sewing  and  laundering.  We 
want  our  children  to  have  books,  plentv 


of  books,  but  we  do  not  want  these  other 
things  that  you  call  'industrial  educa- 
tion.' Tuskegee  has  been  in  existence 
now  twenty-nine  years,  and  it  has  been 
fifteen  years  since  I  heard  of  a  single  ob- 
jection, either  by  parents  or  students, 
against  industrial  education. 

Dignity  and  Value  of  Labor  Taught 

"If  you  ask  me  today  to  sum  up  in  a 
single  sentence  what,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  greatest  evidence  of  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  millions  of  black  people  in 
the  South,  I  should  say  that  it  does  not 
consist  in  anything  that  is  tangible  or 
visible,  so  much  as  in  the  change  in  the 
spirit  of  those  people  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  labor,  for  there  is  little  hope  in 
this  world,  or  in  any  other  world,  for 
any  race  until  it  has  learned  that  it  is 
just  as  honorable  to  work  in  a  field,  in 
a  shop  or  in  a  kitchen  as  it  is  to  preach 
the  gospel,  teach  school  or  write  poetry. 
That  is  the  great  and  fundamental  thing 
which  my  race  has  learned. 

"When  you  go  to  the  causes  of  the 
riots  and  lynchings  in  the  South  you  will 
find  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is 
whisky — and  bad  whisky,  too — that  has 
muddled  the  brains  of  ignorant  black 
people  and  ignorant  white  people.  You 
will  find,  too,  that  idleness  is  largely  back 
of  it  all.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  can 
teach  the  negro  everywhere  the  disgrace 
of  idleness,  the  disgrace  of  standing 
around  on  the  street  corners  trying  to 
live  by  their  wits,  and  teach  him  the  dig- 
nity and  beauty  of  labor,  we  will  get  rid 
of  these  riots  and  lynchings,  and  will 
have  more  friendly  relations  between 
black  people  and  white  people  in  our 
southern  states. 

"Slavery  had  its  disadvantages  for  my 
race,  and  its  disadvantages  for  the  white 
race,  but  the  negro  even  got  some  good 
out  of  slavery.  During  the  days  of  slav- 
ery every  large  slave  plantation  was  in 
a  crude  sense  an  industrial  school.  On 
those  plantations  our  people  were  taught 
cotton  farming  and  other  occupations. 
Among  our  people  there  were  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights  and  carpenters. 
Hence,  when  we  came  out  of  slavery,  my 
race  had  a  monopoly  on  skilled  labor  in 
the  South.  Therefore,  though  it  was  im- 
portant that,  at  the  beginning  of  our  free- 
dom, we  should  have  colleges  and  univer- 
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sities  for  the  education  of  teachers  and 
professional  men,  it  was  just  as  impor- 
tant that  we  should  have  institutions  like 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  that  should  turn 
out  men  and  women  for  the  skilled  oc- 
cupations. Largely  by  reason  of  the 
work  done  by  those  institutions,  you  will 
find  the  negro  today,  as  you  will  find 
him  in  no  other  part  of  America,  having 
a  very  definite  and  important  place  in 
the  skilled  trades.  Opposite  the  place 
where  I  stopped  in  Ocala,  Fla.,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  saw  half  a  dozen  negro  car- 
penters working  beside  half  a  dozen 
white  carpenters.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  boss  of  the  job  was  a  black  man  or 
a  white  man.  We  are  free  from  the 
menace  of  the  labor  union  in  the  South, 
so  far  as  it  keeps  negroes  out  of  the 
skilled  trades,  as  it  does  in  some  other 
parts  of  this  country.  It  is  a  dark  day 
for  any  race  of  people  when  it  is  rele- 
gated to  the  ragged  edges  of  the  indus- 
try of  any  community.  We  do  not  in- 
tend in  the  South  to  be  relegated  to  the 
ragged  edges  of  industry,  but  we  intend, 
by  turning  out  men  of  intelligence, 
coupled  with  skill,  to  hold  on  to  our 
share  of  the  skilled  labor  of  the  South. 
Despite  what  may  be  said  against  the 
white  man  in  the  South,  he  prefers,  when 
he  has  a  job  of  work  to  give  out — all 
things  being  equal,  the  negro  possessing 
equal  skill  and  equal  intelligence  with  the 
white  man — to  give  it  to  a  negro,  because 
he  has  been  used  to  telling  the  negro  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  go  to 
work  with  his  hands,  but  it  takes  a  little 
practice  for  the  average  white  man  in 
the  South  to  tell  another  white  man  to 
go  to  work  with  his  hands. 

Making  Themselves  Useful 

"Gradually  we  are  making  conditions 
more  bearable  and  improving  the  rela- 
tions between  white  men  and  black  men 
in  the  South.  No  one  factor  in  bringing 
about  this  change  is  more  important  than 
the  work  of  putting  into  these  commu- 
nities black  people  who  will  go  there,  not 
to  discuss  the  negro  problem  or  to  dis- 
cuss education  in  an  abstract  sense,  but 
to  perform  some  definite  service  that 
white  people  and  black  people  can  see 
is  a  benefit  to  the  community.  One  of 
our  men,  some  years  ago,  went  from 
Tuskegee  into  a  community  where  they 


were  raising  on  an  average  125  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes  on  an  acre  of  land.  He 
remained  in  that  community  for  six  or 
eight  years.  He  used  his  hands,  he  used 
his  head;  he  put  the  science  that  he 
had  learned  at  Tuskegee  into  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  land.  He  used  new  agri- 
cultural implements.  At  the  end  of  six 
or  eight  years  that  black  man  was  rais- 
ing 400  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  on  an 
acre  of  land.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
the  number  of  white  farmers  who  came 
to  him  to  be  taught  how  he  raised  his 
potatoes.  The  people  did  not  believe  in 
negro  education,  but  that  negro  had  not 
been  there  many  years  before  that  opin- 
ion began  to  change. 

"At  our  Tuskegee  Annual  Farmers' 
Conference,  which  we  held  last  January, 
the  white  people  of  my  county,  Macon 
County,  Ala.,  gave  $250  in  cash  prizes 
to  encourage  the  colored  people  in  send- 
ing their  children  to  school  with  more 
regularity,  in  raising  more  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  in  tilling  their  land  bet- 
ter and  in  getting  more  milk  from  their 
cows.  Twenty  years  ago  scarcely  a  white 
man  in  that  county  believed  in  negro  edu- 
cation. We  have  gone  on,  quietly  doing 
the  thing,  not  talking  about  it  but  put- 
ting the  definite  object  lesson  before 
them,  quietly  showing  the  benefit  of  ne- 
gro education.  We  have  put  object  les- 
sons in  other  counties  and,  gradually,  al- 
most without  their  knowing  it,  the  white 
people  have  been  won  over. 

A  Non-Dependent  Race 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  considering 
the  proposition  of  freeing  my  race,  peo- 
ple said  to  him,  'You  are  in  danger  of 
making  a  great  mistake.  These  millions 
of  black  people  will  prove  a  burden  up- 
on the  pocketbooks  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  will  not  feed  them- 
selves or  clothe  themselves  or  shelter 
themselves.'  Do  you  realize,  my  friends, 
the  difference  between  the  negro  in 
America  and  almost  every  other  newly 
freed  race  in  the  history  of  civilization? 
There  are  about  ten  millions  of  us  in  this 
country.  Do  you  realize  that  we  have 
been  free  forty-eight  years  and  that  since 
the  days  of  reconstruction  we  have  not 
called  upon  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate a  single  dollar  to  be  used  in  pro- 
viding either  clothing,  shelter  or  food  for 
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our  race?  In  those  personal  matters  we 
have  cared  absolutely  for  ourselves,  and 
mean  to  do  so  in  the  future.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  in  any  part  of  America  you 
find  a  black  hand  reached  out  from  the 
corner  of  a  street  asking  for  any  man's 
personal  charity.  We  have  appealed  to 
the  public,  as  all  races  appeal  to  the 
public,  for  money  to  be  used  in  giving 
business,  industrial,  and  other  forms  of 
education  to  our  people,  but  as  to  the 
matter  of  clothing,  food  and  shelter,  we 
have  taken  care  of  ourselves.  We  have 
thus  supported  ourselves  for  forty-eight 
years  largely  by  reason  of  the  influence 
of  these  large  industrial  schools  in  our 
southern  states. 

"Now,  what  are  some  of  the  definite 
results  of  these  educational  efforts?  We 
are  an  agricultural  race.  The  negro  is 
at  his  best  when  he  is  living  in  the  rural 
districts,  close  to  the  soil.  He  is  at  his 
worst,  as  a  rule,  when  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  complications,  the  tempta- 
tions, and  the  competitive  struggle  of  the 
large  cities,  especially  in  the  North.  So 
we  have  used  our  influence,  at  Tuskegee 
and  elsewhere,  to  help  the  negro  become 
a  first-class,  intelligent,  skillful  farmer. 
We  have  used  our  influence  in  teaching 
him  to  love  the  soil,  to  love  the  free  open 
country.  The  result  is  that  the  figures 
coming  from  the  census  office  show  that 
the  negro  is  not  going  to  the  cities  of 
this  country  as  fast  as  the  white  man. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  the  white  popu- 
lation in  the  large  cities  has  increased  at 
the  rate  of  46  per  cent,  the  negro  popu- 
lation at  the  rate  of  only  30  per  cent. 
We  are  getting  farmers  in  the  South 
more  rapidly  than  the  average  white  man 
realizes.  From  1900  to  1910,  the  number 
of  white  farmers  in  the  South  increased 
at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  negro  farmers  in 
the  South  increased  at  the  rate  of  19 
per  cent.  In  1900  there  were  767,000  col- 
ored people  who  owned  farms  in  the 
South.  In  1910  there  were  917,000  col- 
ored people  who  owned  farms  in  the 
South.  In  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  num- 
ber of  negro  farmers  has  increased  near- 
ly twice  as  fast  within  the  last  ten  years 
as  the  number  of  white  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Since  we  became  a 
free  people  we  have  bought  and  paid  for 
over  twenty  million  acres  of  land  in  our 


Southern  States,  a  territory  almost  as 
large  as  the  combined  kingdoms  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium.  My  friends,  so  long 
as  we  can  keep  my  race  upon  the  soil, 
so  long  as  we  can  encourage  them  to  in- 
crease their  ownership  of  land,  we  may 
feel  hopeful  about  their  condition. 

The  Negro  in  Business 

"In  addition  to  that  the  negro  in  the 
South  is  going  into  business  faster  than 
you  realize.  While  there  is  much  unrea- 
sonable friction  between  the  races,  in 
business  and  in  the  skilled  trades  the 
white  man  and  the  negro  come  into  con- 
tact with  each  other  upon  a  more  equal 
footing.  During  the  days  of  slavery, 
when  the  white  man  wanted  a  suit  of 
clothes  made,  he  went  to  a  negro  to  get 
that  suit  of  clothes ;  when  he  wanted  a 
pair  of  shoes  made,  he  went  to  a  ne- 
gro to  get  those  shoes ;  when  he  wanted 
a  house  built,  he  went  to  a  negro  car- 
penter and  consulted  him  about  the  con- 
struction of  that  house.  It  was  an  easy 
step  from  that  relationship  in  slavery  to 
a  relationship  such  as  we  have  to-day  in 
the  South,  where,  if  the  Negro  has  a  first- 
class  grocery  store  or  drygoods  store  or 
drugstore,  some  of  the  best  white  peo- 
ple in  the  community  are  not  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  do  business  with  him.  The 
colored  people  in  Waco,  Texas,  a  few 
months  ago  opened  a  savings  bank.  The 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Waco,  when  he  heard  of  it,  detailed  one 
of  his  head  clerks  to  spend  two  weeks  in 
that  bank,  showing  the  colored  people 
how  to  get  the  business  properly  started. 
Today  we  own  and  operate  fifty-seven 
little  banks  in  the  Southern  States  and 
some  of  them  have  white  people  as  de- 
positors. In  fact,  the  white  man  is  en- 
couraging us  in  all  these  directions. 

"While  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  class  of  white  people  in  the 
South  who  do  not  believe  in  our  educa- 
tion, I  find,  wherever  I  go,  that  there  is 
a  smaller,  cultured,  intelligent  class  of 
white  people  who  believe  in  the  colored 
people,  who  stand  by  them  and  are  help- 
ing them  forward.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
work  of  such  institutions  as  Tuskegee 
and  Hampton  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
this  liberal  class  of  southern  white  peo- 
ple in  all  these  directions.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  do  this,  we  are  gradually 
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and  finally  going  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems remaining  unsolved  in  the  South. 

Educational  Needs 

"But  all  of  this  work  is  not  done.  We 
are  not  a  rich  people.  I  have  given  you 
these  figures  to  indicate  our  possibilities 
in  certain  directions.  Do  you  realize,  my 
friends,  that  today  only  half  of  the  ne- 
gro children  in  our  Southern  States  are 
in  any  kind  of  public  school?  In  spite 
of  that  kind  of  disadvantage,  we  are  mak- 
ing progress  and  are  determined  to  make 
greater  progress. 

"I  have  been  taught  many  lessons  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  direction  of  solving  this 
problem,  and  I  have  been  taught  many  of 
them  by  old  colored  men  in  remote  farm- 
ing districts.  Whenever  I  can  get  the 
time  I  like  to  leave  Tuskegee,  to  get 
away  from  the  railroad  and  the  city  and 
into  some  farming  district,  where  I  can 
sleep  in  the  beds  with  those  old  farm- 
ers, eat  their  food,  live  the  life  they 
live,  hear  them  talk,  and  get  near  to  na- 
ture with  them.  In  that  way  I  have 
learned  some  lessons  that  have  been  more 
valuable  to  me  than  any  I  have  learned 
out  of  books.  I  went  to  one  of  these 
country  districts  some  years  ago  on  the 
invitation  of  one  of  our  graduates,  who 
was  teaching  in  the  community.  When 
I  arrived,  this  teacher  was  having  a 
monthly  Farmers'  Institute  with  the  col- 
ored people.  I  remember  that  one  old 
colored  farmer  was  asked  to  come  up 
to  the  platform  and  give  his  experiences 
that  year  as  a  farmer.  The  old  fellow 
hobbled  up  to  the  platform  and  began 
his  little  talk  something  like  this  :  'Fr'ens, 
I'se  never  had  no  chance  to  study  no. 
science,  but  since  dis  yere  teacher  done 
been  in  dis  place,  I'se  been  try  in'  to  make 
some  science  for  myself.'  Then  the  old 
fellow  took  up  a  stalk  of  cotton  and 
showed  it  to  the  audience.  'Before  I 
began  tryin'  to  enrich  my  land,'  he  said, 
'so  as  to  make  more  bolls  of  cotton  grow 
upon  each  single  stalk,  dis  stalk  only  pro- 
duced two  bolls.'  Picking  up  a  second 
stalk,  he  said,  'The  second  year,  I  done 
got  to  the  point  where  dat  stalk  produced 


four  bolls.'  Picking  up  a  third  stalk, 
he  said,  'After  a  while  I  done  got  to  the 
point  when  dis  stalk  produced  eight 
bolls.'  Then,  picking  up  a  last  stalk,  he 
said,  'Dis  year  I'se  gotten  to  de  point 
where  dis  stalk  produces  fourteen  bolls.' 
The  old  fellow  took  his  seat.  Somebody 
from  a  distance  got  up  and  said :  'Uncle, 
tell  us  what  your  name  is.'  The  old  fel- 
low got  on  his  feet  again  and  said :  'Now, 
fr'ens,  you  is  ast  me  foh  my  name,  and 
I'll  done  tell  you.  In  the  old  days  in 
dis  community,  when  I  didn't  know  noth- 
ing when  I  lived  in  a  little  cabin,  when 
I  was  always  in  debt,  and  had  to  mort- 
gage my  crops  every  year  for  the  food 
upon  which  to  live,  when  I  didn't  have 
nothin'  and  didn't  know  nothin',  in  dem 
times,  in  my  community,  folks  used  to 
call  me  "Old  Jim  Hill."  But  now  I'se 
got  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  and  it  is  all  paid 
foh;  I'se  got  a  house  with  four  rooms 
to  it,  painted  inside  and  outside,  and  dat's 
all  paid  foh ;  besides  dat,  I'se  a  taxpayer 
in  my  community ;  besides  dat,  I'se  got 
a  little  money  in  the  bank;  besides  dat, 
I'se  done  been  educatin'  my  children  ;  and 
now,  in  my  community  folks  calls  me 
"Mr.  James  Hill."  '  Without  making  any 
noise  about  it,  without  arguing  with  any- 
body, without  cursing  or  abusing,  that 
old  man  went  on  and  solved  his  problems 
in  a  very  definite,  human  way.  In  doing 
so,  he  taught  us,  in  my  opinion,  how  to 
solve  many  of  our  problems,  whether 
they  are  racial  or  whether  they  are  in- 
dividual. 

"I  know,  gentlemen,  what  poverty 
means  as  an  individual ;  I  have  been 
through  it  all.  I  know  what  hard,  cruel, 
crushing  race  prejudice  means;  I  have 
been  through  it  all.  But  I  also  know  that 
deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  average 
American  citizen,  in  the  last_  analysis, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  fair  play  which,  in  the 
long  run,  is  always  willing  and  anxious  to 
recognize  and  reward  success,  whether 
that  success  be  found  beneath  a  white 
skin  or  a  black  skin.  If  the  Negro  goes 
on,  patiently  and  doggedly  doing  his  duty, 
he  will  prove  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule."     (Applause.) 

Adjourned. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  COURTS  TO  THE 
REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


Mr.  Milo  R.  Maltbie  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion for  the  First  District,  addressed  the 
City  Club  at  luncheon  on  Monday,  March 
4th,  on  the  "Relation  of  the  Courts  to 
the  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities."  Mr. 
W.  W.  Case  presided. 

Milo  R.  Maltbie 

"The  first  thing  I  am  going  to 
speak  about  today  is  the  relation  of  the 
courts  to  public  service  commissions  and 
public  regulation  in  general.  That  is  a 
subject  which,  I  think,  has  been,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  overlooked.  We 
have  assumed  that  if  we  provided  for 
an  ideal  and  properly  designed  system 
of  regulation  and  control,  with  a  properly 
constituted  commission,  having  proper 
powers  and  functions,  the  machinery 
thus  set  in  motion  would  run  on  and  on, 
turning  out  good  results  without  any  fur- 
ther consideration.  But  we  have  been 
taught  by  experience  that  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  any  system  of  public 
regulation  and  control  is  the  relation  the 
courts  shall  have  to  the  orders  of  the 
commission,  and  the  power  which  the 
courts  shall  have  over  orders  of  the 
commission.  If  the  courts  will  take  the 
proper  attitude  toward  administrative 
bodies,  even  though  the  system  may  be 
very  defective,  and  will  support  the  or- 
ders of  the  commission,  you  can  get 
pretty  fair  regulation  and  control.  If 
they  do  not,  even  a  well-planned  system 
may  work  poorly.  So  we  have  the  two 
extremes :  A  good  system,  hampered  and 
hindered  by  the  courts,  with  fair  results, 
and  a  bad  system,  aided  and  supported 
by   the   courts,    and   with   good    results. 

"Now,  what  should  be  the  attitude  of 
the  courts  toward  the  orders  of  regu- 
lative bodies?  I  take  it  that  we  may 
agree  to  begin  with  that  there  must  be 
some  plan  whereby  the  courts  shall,  upon 
certain  points,  at  least,  have  the  right 
to  review  the  acts  of  any  administra- 
tive body.  Our  system  of  jurisprudence 
is  built  upon  the  theory  that  the  admin- 
istrative body  and  the  legislature  shall 
not  be  supreme,   that  there  shall  be   a 


written  document  called  a  'constitution,' 
which  is  superior  to  those  bodies,  and 
that  the  courts  shall  determine  in  any 
specific  case  brought  before  them 
whether  a  legislative  or  administrative 
body  has  acted  properly.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, therefore,  not  so  much  as  to  whether 
there  shall  be  a  court  review  of  the  or- 
ders of  railroad  and  other  public  serv- 
ice commissions,  as  to  how  far  that  sys- 
tem of  court  review  shall  go. 

Courts  Should  Review  Constitutionality 

"I  am  willing  to  concede,  and  I  think 
that  most  of  us  will  agree,  that  there 
are  certain  points  upon  which  the  courts 
shall  have  the  right  to  review  the  acts 
of  administrative  bodies.  The  first  one 
is  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
or  legality  of  the  act  itself.  The  court 
shall  have  the  right  to  say  in  a  specific 
case  brought  before  it  whether  the  order 
of  the  administrative  body  deprives  a 
corporation  or  an  individual,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
constitution.  The  court  shall  have  the 
right,  for  example,  to  say  whether  a  gas 
rate  of  80  cents  is  confiscatory,  and 
whether  due  process  of  law  has  been  fol- 
lowed, but  not  whether  the  rate  is  reason- 
able, except  when  it  is  so  unreasonable 
that  it  is  confiscatory  and  violates  a  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution. 

"The  second  point  upon  which  we  will 
all  agree  is,  I  believe,  that  the  court 
should  have  the  right  to  review  the  ac- 
tion of  an  administrative  body  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  action  is  begun  with- 
in the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  legislature.  Of  course,  administra- 
tive bodies  very  seldom  get  their  author- 
ity from  the  people,  but  they  get  their  au- 
thority in  99  cases  out  of  100  under  acts 
of  the  legislature.  The  legislature  dele- 
gates to  administrative  bodies  certain 
functions  which  the  legislature  itself  may 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  performing. 
The  court,  therefore,  should  have  the 
right  to  say  whether  the  acts  of  such  bod- 
ies have  been  under  authority  properly 
delegated  by  the  legislature. 

"The  third  point  upon  which  the  court 
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should  have  the  right  of  review,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  question  of  whether  the  ad- 
ministrative body  has  followed  proper 
procedure  in  reaching  its  conclusion  and 
issuing  its  orders.  If  the  law  requires 
a  hearing  to  be  given,  the  court  should 
have  the  right  to  say-  whether  the  law 
has  been  complied  with  in  this  respect, 
and,  if  not,  to  declare  the  order  illegal. 

Limit  Court  Review 

"Having  passed  those  three  points,  we 
now  come  to  a  place  where  the  ways 
branch.  Upon  the  one  hand  there  are 
those  who  believe  in  a  broad  court  re- 
view, a  term  which  you  heard  so  much 
of  when  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  were  being  de- 
bated in  Washington  a  few  years  ago. 
Those  who  maintain  that  there  should  be 
a  broad  court  review  state  that  the  courts 
should  have  the  right  of  determining 
whether  it  is  based  on  the  evidence  that 
the  commission  or  other  body  had  before 
it  when  they  issued  the  order,  and 
whether  it  is  wise  or  expedient.  That 
would  give  the  court  all  authority  over 
the  order.  It  would  practically  make  of 
the  court  an  appellate-administrative 
body,  to  which  the  whole  question  might 
be  taken  for  determination.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  commission,  under  that  plan, 
does  not  amount  to  as  much  as  a  jury, 
because  the  jury  can  decide  questions  of 
fact,  and,  under  that  scheme,  the  com- 
mission would  not  even  decide  questions 
of  fact,  let  alone  questions  of  law. 

"Those  who  do  not  believe  that  a  broad 
court  review  is  desirable  or  advisable 
maintain  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  should  end  with  those  three  classes 
of  cases  that  I  have  mentioned  and  that 
the  court  should  not  have  the  right  to 
determine  whether  an  act  of  an  adminis- 
trative body  is  wise  or  expedient  or  jus- 
tified by  the  evidence. 

"There  is  between  those  two  points  of 
view  perhaps  a  middle  ground.  It  is 
argued  that  the  courts  should  have  the 
right  to  decide  if  an  order  is  so  out  of 
all  touch  with  the  evidence  that  it  is  not 
justified,  but  that  they  should  not  have 
the  right  to  determine  whether  it  is  wise, 
expedient  or  reasonable.  They  should 
have  simply  the  right  to  determine 
whether,  upon  the  record  that  comes  up 
to  them,  there  was  any  evidence  to  jus- 
tify the  order,  and,  if  not,  if  the  com- 


mission has  acted  without  evidence,  to 
set  that  order  aside. 

Legislative  Regulation 

"Let  us  see  very  briefly  wherein  those 
positions  are  wise  or  wherein  they  are 
unwise.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  again  that* 
administrative  bodies  act  by  delegated 
authority  from  the  legislature.  The  leg- 
islature has  the  right  to  do  anything  an 
administrative  body  has  the  right  to  do. 
We  may  think  that  it  is  ill-suited  to  do 
it,  but  it  has  the  right  to  do  it.  In  our 
state  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference 
of  opinion  upon  this  point.  In  our  state 
the  legislature  has"  the  right  to  make  an 
80-cent  gas  rate  for  the  state  of  New 
York  if  it  wants  to,  or  a  75-cent  rate,  or 
a  dollar  rate,  or  a  $1.25  rate,  so  far  as 
its  legal  authority  is  concerned.  If  the 
legislature  does  exercise  that  authority, 
its  act  cannot  be  reviewed  upon  the 
grounds  of  reasonableness  or  expediency 
or  insufficient  evidence.  The  legislature 
does  not  even  need  to  have  a  hearing,  so 
that  the  gas  companies  may  state  their 
case.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  proper  not 
to  give  the  gas  companies  a  hearing  in 
the  case.  I  am  simply  stating  the  fact 
from  the  legal  point  of  view,  i.  e., 
that  they  can  act  upon  evidence  or  with- 
out evidence  or  in  disregard  of  the  evi- 
dence ;  their  acts  cannot  be  questioned 
on  the  grounds  above  referred  to.  If, 
therefore,  you  give  the  courts  the  right 
to  review  the  act  of  an  administrative 
body  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  you 
are  giving  to  the  courts  a  right  of  review 
which  they  do  not  have  over  the  same 
act  if  done  by  the  legislature,  and  you 
are  thereby  giving  to  the  corporations 
an  additional  remedy  which  they  did  not 
have  before.  The  first  point  I  make, 
therefore,  is  that  a  policy  of  narrow  re- 
view does  not  take  from  the  corporations 
or  from  individuals  any  guaranty  or 
right  which  they  had  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  of  administrative 
regulation,  as  compared  with  legislative 
regulation. 

"In  the  second  place,  these  adminis- 
trative bodies  are  not  without  control 
or  regulation  in  other  ways.  Court  re- 
view is  not  the  only  way  that  you  can 
get  at  administrative  bodies.  They  are 
responsible  in  several  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  administrative  commissions  are  us- 
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ually  appointed  or  elected  for  short 
terms.  If  they  do  things  that  are  unwise 
or  improper  they  may  not  be  re-elected 
or  reappointed,  their  services  may  not  be 
continued.  That,  at  least,  is  the  theory 
of  the  law.  Secondly,  the  limit  of  their 
jurisdiction  may  be  confined,  and  usually 
means  are  provided  under  the  law  where- 
by they  can  be  removed  from  office,  so 
that  in  a  particularly  bad  case  a  person's 
services  can  be  terminated  before  his 
term  expires.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  also  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lature, in  a  way,  because  their  powers 
may  be  restricted  or  the  whole  commis- 
sion abolished  by  the  legislature.  Fur- 
ther, if  they  issue  an  order  which  the 
legislature  does  not  like,  the  legislature 
may  enact  a  law  setting  aside  the  admin- 
istrative order.  If  the  commission  should 
determine,  for  instance,  that  the  passen- 
ger rate  on  the  railroads  should  be  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  mile,  and  the  legislature 
should  consider  that  an  improper  and  un- 
wise exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  that 
commission,  the  legislature  can  say  that 
the  rate  shall  be  two  cents  a  mile.  Or  if 
the  commission  should  fix  the  rate  at 
three  cents,  the  legislature  might  reduce 
it  to  two  cents,  and  the  two-cent  act  of 
the  legislature  will  supersede  the  three- 
cent  act  of  the  commission.  There  again 
the  administrative  body  is  not  supreme. 

Should  the  Courts  Review  the  Evidence 

"Now,  the  question  is,  Should  these 
acts  be  reviewed  by  the  courts  as  well  as 
by  the  legislature?  Personally,  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  limited  court  review,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  should  go  further  than 
to  provide  that  if  the  act  of  an  adminis- 
trative body  is  wholly  out  of  touch  with 
the  evidence,  so  that  no  reasonable  man 
could  say  that  the  evidence  or  the  condi- 
tions warranted  the  act,  the  courts  might 
set  it  aside.  I  am  not  willing  to  go  any 
further,  and  it  may  even  be  true  that  we 
ought  not  to  go  that  far.  Under  the 
New  York  system,  if  we  adopt  an  order 
requiring,  for  instance,  a  system  of  ac- 
counts, the  corporation  has  the  right  to 
a  rehearing.  It  can  come  to  the  commis- 
sion and  say  that  it  has  certain  evidence 
which  it  wishes  to  place  before  the  com- 
mission. I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where 
they  have  asked  for  permission  to  submit 
further  evidence  and  we  have  refused 
them  the  right.     They  cannot  get  a  writ 


of  certiorari  until  they  have  made  appli- 
cation for  a  rehearing. 

"I  think  it  is  possible  under  a  system 
which  provides  for  a  rehearing  upon  the 
part  of  the  corporations  that  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  give  the  courts  the  right 
to  review  the  act  upon  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
writ  of  certiorari  is  necessary  to  an  ade- 
quate court  review.  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  act  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  any  other  administrative 
body  under  the  federal  government  that 
has  been  reviewed  by  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
I  am  told  by  lawyers  that  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari cannot  be  secured  in  the  United 
States  courts,  but  I  have  heard  that  de- 
nied. However,  the  question  is :  Are  the 
courts  qualified  and  should  they  have  the 
right  to  review  the  acts  of  administrative 
bodies  beyond  the  limits  already  set? 

Courts  Not  Qualified 

"In  the  first  place,  the  courts  are  not 
qualified  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  or  ex- 
pediency of  administrative  orders  or  the 
sufficiency  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  are  based.  In  a  Minnesota  case 
Justice  Canty  said : 

How  is  a  judge,  who  is  not  supposed  to 
have  any  of  this  special  learning  or  experi- 
ence, and  could  not  take  judicial  notice  of 
it  if  he  had  it,  to  review  the  decision  of 
commissioners,  who  should  have  it  and 
should  act  upon  it?  It  seems  to  us  that 
such  a  judge  is  not  fit  to  act  in  such  a 
matter.  It  is  not  a  case  of  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind,  but  of  one  who  has  always 
been  deaf  and  blind  insisting  that  he  can 
see  and  hear  better  than  one  who  has 
always  had  his  eyesight  and  hearing,  and 
has  always  used  them  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage in  ascertaining  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  matter  in  question. 

"Why  are  judges  not  qualified  to  pass 
upon  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  an 
administrative  order?  They  are  selected 
presumably  because  of  their  legal  knowl- 
edge. They  are  not  selected  because  they 
know  something  about  a  gas  plant,  or 
gas  rates,  or  railroad  rates,  or  street  rail- 
roads, or  telephones,  or  electric  lights. 
They  are'  selected  presumably  because 
they  are  trained  in  the  law  and  are  able 
to  decide  legal  questions.  Now,  if  you 
select  a  man  with  one  kind  of  training 
and  ask  him  to  do  work  which  requires 
training  of  a  different  sort,  you  know 
what  you  will  get.  You  may  hire  a  law 
clerk  to  be  a  stenographer,  and  although 
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he  may  be  perfectly  competent  to  handle 
legal  cases,  he  is  likely  to  be  entirely  un- 
fitted for  clerical  duties. 

"Furthermore,  the  courts  are  not  well 
qualified  to  handle  these  cases,  because 
they  have  not  the  organization  to  handle 
them.  The  questions  that  come  before 
administrative  bodies  are  more  or  less 
technical.  In  one  of  our  cases  that  is 
now  going  on  before  the  courts  there 
are  nearly  four  thousand  pages  of  type- 
written matter,  including  about  two  hun- 
dred exhibits.  We  worked  on  that  case 
for  weeks  with  the  technical  assistance 
of  engineers  and  accountants.  I  will 
have  sympathy  for  the  courts  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  analyze  those  four 
thousand  typewritten  pages  and  to  de- 
termine whether  the  order  in  that  case 
was  justified  by  the  evidence.  They  will 
have  enough  to  keep  them  interested  for 
a  while  at  least.  We  have  seven  other 
cases  and  each  one  has  a  record  nearly 
as  long  as  that.  The  Third  Avenue  case 
has  a  record  of  twenty-four  hundred 
typewritten  pages,  including  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  exhibits.  The  Metropoli- 
tan case  has  about  eight  hundred  type- 
written pages  and  some  seventy  or  sev- 
enty-five exhibits. 

"What  do  you  suppose  the  courts  are 
going  to  do  if  they  undertake  to  analyze 
those  records  to  see  if  the  orders  of  the 
commission  were  justified  by  the  evi- 
dence? They  do  not  have  the  engineer 
ing  staff ;  they  do  not  have  the  account- 
ants; they -do  not  have  the  expert  as- 
sistants to  help  them  to  unravel  these 
technical  problems.  Yet,  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of 
the  orders  of  the  commission  they  ought 
to  do  it  in  a  thorough  way.  They  ought 
not  to  make  a  snap  judgment  after  a 
week  or  two  of  deliberation. 

Taking  a  Case  Through  the  Courts 

"When  a  case  is  called  before  the 
commisison  it  sometimes  takes  weeks  or 
months  to  put  in  the  evidence.  We  go 
through  this  evidence  carefully,  con- 
scientiously, and  try  to  reach  a  proper 
decision.  We  are  notified  that  this  de- 
cision is  not  going  to  be  the  end  of  the 
case,  that  it  will  be  carried  into  court. 
It  is  taken  into  the  lowest  court,  the 
Appellate  Division.  The  Appellate  Di- 
vision reviews  the  evidence.  Of  course 
it  is  going  to  take  some  time  to  get  the 


four  thousand  pages  of  evidence  printed. 
Then  the  judges  will  look  it  over  and 
consider  it  and  hand  down  their  deci- 
sion. Then,  if  we  do  not  like  it,  or  the 
corporation  does  not  like  it,  it  is,  of 
course,  going  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  highest  court  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  same  thing  happens  all  over 
again.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  broad 
court  review,  the  court  must  look  over 
the  evidence;  they  cannot  pass  on  it 
merely  by  looking  over  the  questions  of 
law  and  the  briefs  in  the  case.  When 
the  court  has  done  that  and  has  given 
the  decision,  the  case  may  be  carried  in- 
to the  United  States  courts  on  the  ground 
of  deprivation  of  private  property. 

"How  long  it  is  going  to  take  to  go 
clear  up  to  the  final  court  on  that  basis  ? 
We  have  a  case  now  pending  in  New 
York  where,  if  we  issue  a  decision  re- 
ducing the  fare  it  may  pay  the  com- 
pany to  fight  that  case  clear  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  for  even  if  it  is 
beaten  by  final  decision  of  the  courts 
and  is  obliged  thereafter  to  reduce  the 
fare,  it  will  have  made  money;  the 
amount  which  it  will  have  collected  in 
the  meantime  will  more  than  pay  all  ex- 
penses. That  is  an  inducement  to  pro- 
longed litigation. 

"Furthermore,  if  that  plan  is  adopted, 
I  think  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
commission  will  consider  that  it  is  mere- 
ly a  lower  body,  that  whatever  it  does 
will  always  be  reviewed  by  the  courts, 
and  I  think  the  tendency  will  be,  know- 
ing these  long  delays,  to  hurry  a  decision 
and  let  the  case  go  to  the  courts.  The 
feeling  will  be  that  the  commission  does 
not  decide  these  matters  anyway  and  that 
whichever  way  they  decide  somebody 
will  take  this  order  to  the  courts.  I 
think,  furthermore,  that  a  commission 
will  shift  the  responsibility  for  unwise 
acts  upon  the  courts.  They  will  say 
that  the  courts  laid  down  such  and  such 
a  rule  in  such  and  such  a  case  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  or  wisdom,  and 
that  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  that 
rule  in  this  case.  So  I  think  it  will  be 
bad  for  the  courts  and  bad  for  the  com- 
mission, and  I  believe,  too,  that  it  will  be 
bad  for  the  corporations.    Why? 

Regulation  Still  an  Experiment 

"In  the  first  place,  we  are  trying  this 
system   of   administrative    regulation    in 
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many  states.  There  was,  you  know,  some 
time  ago,  a  widespread  movement  for 
municipal  operation.  Public  regulation 
was  proposed  as  a  substitute,  and  many 
said:  'We  are  willing  to  try.  If  we  can 
get  as  good  results  in  this  way  as  in 
any  other  way,  all  right;  let's  have  it.' 
But  we  are  in  an  experimental  stage,  and 
if  it  is  found  that  the  law's  delays  under 
a  system  of  broad  court  review  are  go- 
ing to  put  off  the  day  of  a  final  settle- 
ment ;  are  going  to  bring  results  that  are 
not  satisfactory,  the  movement  is  going 
to  be  very  strong  for  some  other  sys- 
tem. In  the  long  run  the  people  are 
going  to  have  their  rights  properly  pro- 
tected. If  they  can't  get  them  one  way, 
they  are  going  to  try  another  way.  If 
they  cannot  get  them  under  the  ordinary 
guarantees  and  under  the  orderly  pro- 
cedure they  are  going  to  try  some  other 
way.  Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  is  right. 
I  am  far  from  preaching  a  radical  doc- 
trine. I  am  merely  stating  that  if  the 
system  does  not  work  out,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  demand  for  a  more 
radical  system  and  a  demand  which 
neither  the  courts  nor  the  legislature  can 
withstand.  Therefore,  I  think  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  corporations  to  have 
these  questions  of  public  regulation  and 
control  adjudicated  quickly.  I  believe 
that  under  any  system  of  regulation  and 
control  it  is  better  for  the  corporations 
to  pin  their  faith  to  a  .  good,  square, 
straightforward,  honest  decision  of  a 
commission  than  to  attempt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  legal  machinery,  which  will 
aggravate  the  situation  rather  than  im- 
prove it."     (Applause.) 

The  meeting  being  thrown  open  for 
questions,  Dr.  Maltbie  was  asked  to  state 
the  ground  upon  which  the  court  set 
aside  the  decision  in  the  Third  Avenue 
case. 

DR.  MALTBIE  :  "In  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Third  Avenue  Street  Railroad 
Company  the  company  came  to  the  com- 
mission for  the  privilege  of  issuing  about 
fifty-four  millions  of  new  securities. 
They  appraised  the  property ;  we  ap- 
praised the  property.  We  could  not  find 
out  what  property  they  had  to  justify 
that  sort  of  capitalization ;  we  could  not 
get  within  a  considerable  distance  of  it. 
In_  our  opinion  there  was  no  justification 
for  the  large  capitalization.  They  took 
our    decision    into    court,    one    of    the 


grounds  being  that  we  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  public  service  commission 
law  to  pass  upon  the  case.  After  we  had 
gone  through  the  lower  court,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  said  we  were  wrong;  that 
the  company  had  the  right  to  reorganize, 
and  that  they  had  come  to  us  for  our 
formal  approval  only.  The  only  ques- 
tion which  we  had  a  right  to  consider, 
according  to  the  court,  was  whether  the 
corporation  in  reorganization  had  fol- 
lowed the  requirements  of  the  statute  as 
to  the  formation  of  the  committee,  the 
sale  of  the  property,  the  purchase  of  it, 
the  transfer  of  the  physical  property  and 
the  making  of  the  deeds,  and  so  on — 
purely  legal  questions  as  to  routine.  The 
court  also  said:  'Beyond  that  you  can- 
not go,  except  to  determine  whether  the 
capitalization  of  the  new  company  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  capitalization  of  the  old 
company.'  Now,  that  is  an  arithmetical 
question  which  allows  us  only  to  decide 
whether  54,916,000  is  greater  than  54,- 
910,000.  They  said  that  the  legislature 
had  not  conferred  upon  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  the  right  to  determine  in 
reorganization  cases  what  should  be  the 
capitalization  of  the  new  company.  I 
suggest  that  those  of  you  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  attitude  our  Court  of  Ap- 
peals takes  on  questions  of  this  sort 
should  read  its  decision  in  the  Third  Av- 
enue case." 

Court  Review  of  Evidence  Defended 

JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK:  "I 
want  to  express  an  entire  agreement  with 
the  views  of  the  speaker  as  to  the  course 
of  legislation  today,  excepting  only  his 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  court  should 
have  the  power  to  determine  if  there  is 
any  substantial  evidence  to  support  the 
conclusions  of  the  commission.  The 
speaker  stated  that  he  thought  courts 
ought  to  have  that  power,  but  he  was 
not  quite  sure  of  it.  I  should  hesitate 
to  have  any  doubt  upon  that  particular 
point,  and  for  this  reason  :  It  has  always 
been,  under  our  system  of  law,  a  pure 
question  of  law  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  substantial  evidence  to  support  the 
judgment  of  a  court.  The  same  rule 
ought  to  apply  to  the  evidence  support- 
ing the  judgment  of  a  commission.  That 
is,  of  course,  the  law  today,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  extremely  unwise  to  change 
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it,  first,  because  it  would  annul  a  clear 
rule  of  law,  and,  second,  for  a  more 
practical  reason.  On  account  of  the  very- 
great  amount  of  work  that  it  has  to  per- 
form, the  commission  must  necessarily 
delegate  a  large  part  of  that  work  to 
individual  members  of  the  commission 
and  to  subordinate  examiners.  In  the 
great  mass  of  matters  that  come  before 
the  commission  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  every  decision  of  that  body  to 
be  a  thoroughly  considered  seven,  or  nine 
or  five  man  decision.  That  being  so, 
while  I  agree  entirely  that  the  courts, 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  speaker, 
should  not  have  this  broad  power  of  re- 
view— and  there  are  very  few  that  con- 
tend that  they  ought  to  have  it  at  the 
present  date — I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  deprive  them  alto- 
gether of  the  power  of  seeing  that  there 
is  no  substantial  evidence  to  support  the 
conclusions  of  the  commission.  The  dan- 
ger of  the  corporation  reaping  a  benefit 
through  the  delay  is,  I  believe,  somewhat 
exaggerated,  in  view  of  the  fact,  which 
is  true,  at  least,  as  to  orders  of  the  Fed- 
eral Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
that,  notwithstanding  an  application  to 
a  court  to  annul  them,  the  orders  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  unless  the  court 
grants  a  temporarv  injunction." 

DR.  MALTBIE:  "They  are  practi- 
cally set  aside  in  everv  case  in  our  state." 

JUDGE  MACK :  "That  is  not  true  as 
to  the  Commerce  Court  in  its  dealings 
with  the  federal  commission.  But  even 
if  it  were  so,  even  if  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion were  granted,  if  the  final  result  is 
in  favor  of  the  commission,  the  commis- 
sion has  power  to  order  reparation  to  be 
given  for  any  damage  done  to  an  indi- 
vidual during  the  pendency  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, as  well  as  before  its  orders  were 
made.  Today  most  courts,  as  in  the  New 
York  gas  case,  provide  in  the  injunc- 
tions for  a  deposit  of  the  difference  in 
rates,  to  be  held  for  a  repayment  to  the 
individuals  who  might  be  injured,  pend- 
ing the  hearing.  It  does  not  even  stay 
in  the  hands  of  the  corporation.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  particular  objec- 
tion is  somewhat  exaggerated. 

Delegation  of  Powers 

"There  are  many  interesting  questions, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Maltbie  has  been 
unable,  for  lack  of  time,  to  touch  upon. 


One  of  them,  which  has  been  argued  at 
great  length  before  the  Commerce  Court, 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  legislature  can 
delegate  its  powers  to  a  commission.  The 
legislature  may  have  the  right,  without 
any  hearing  whatsoever,  to  fix  rates,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  constitutional  objection 
of  confiscation.  The  query  is,  however, 
how  far  can  it  delegate  all  of  its  powers 
to  a  commission?  The  further  question 
arises,  even  if  that  be  constitutional, 
whether  it  is  wise  for  the  legislature  to 
substitute  for  itself  a  commission  which 
can  determine,  as  fully  as  the  legislature 
itself,  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations, 
what  the  rate  shall  be. 

"It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  if  the 
corporations  want  to  take  these  cases  in- 
to court  they  can  manage  to  drag  them 
out,  not  only  through  the  state  courts, 
but  through  the  federal  courts,  and  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
if  they  make  proper  allegation  that  the 
orders  of  the  commission  involve  confis- 
cation. There  is  no  way,  as  long  as  the 
federal  constitution  stands  as  it  is  now, 
by  which  the  corporations  can  be  de- 
prived of  this  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  taking  the  federal  commission 
as  an  example,  out  of  the  thousands  of 
orders  that  are  made  by  that  commission, 
very  few  in  number  are  actually  attacked. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  presumption 
from  that  fact  that,  in  those  few  cases, 
some  legal  errors  may  have  been  com- 
mitted. I  point  this  out  merely  as  show- 
ing that  there  is  no  occasion  for  surprise 
if  a  majority  of  the  extremely  small  per- 
centage of  all  of  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mission that  get  into  the  courts  are  found 
to  be  contrary  to  the  law.  Considering 
the  thousands  of  cases  that  are  heard  by 
the  commission,  it  would  be  very  surpris- 
ing if  the  railroads  had  not  picked  up 
fairly  good  cases  on  which  to  make  a  con- 
test before  the  courts." 

DR.  MALTBIE:  "I  am  very  inter- 
ested to  hear  what  Judge  Mack  has  said 
on  this  question,  and  I  have  been  watch- 
ing with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Commerce  Court.  I  think- 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  Judge  Mack- 
has  said  regarding  these  questions.  I 
want  to  say  now  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  very  much  criticism  of  the 
courts  and  their  attitude  toward  admin- 
istrative bodies  in  the  state  of  New  York 
if  the   Supreme  Court  of    the    United 
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States  were  in  the  place  of  our  Court  of 
Appeals,  because  after  reading  decision 
after  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  on  this  question,  so  far  as 
I  can  gather,  I  am  entirely  in  agreement 
with  the  position  that  they  have  taken. 
If  a  doctrine  which  they  have  laid  down 
in  some  of  these  cases,  particularly  in  the 
Consolidated  Gas  case,  is  adhered  to  (not 
whether  eighty  cents  is  confiscatory,  but 
the  principle  that  a  corporation  shall  try 
a  rate  if  it  is  not  clearly  confiscatory) 
it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  removing 
the  criticism  that  you  hear  regarding  the 
decisions  in  New  York. 

Protecting  the  Consumers 

"There  are  one  or  two  things,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  say  regarding  judi- 
cial delay.  In  many  cases  it  is  possible 
to  do  just  as  we  did  in  the  Consolidated 
Gas  case,  that  is,  to  compel  the  company 
to  set  aside  the  difference  between  the 
new  rate  and  the  old  rate,  and' to  pay 
it  back  to  the  consumers  in  case  of  an 
adverse  decision  to  the  company.     But 


in  the  several  years  of  litigation  that  it 
took  to  get  that  case  up  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  interest  on 
this  money  was  considerable,  and  many 
consumers  could  not  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  time,  so  there  was  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  that  went  back  to  the  com- 
pany. 

"The  principle  can  be  applied  to  many 
cases  where  the  issue  is  simple.  But 
when  it  comes  to  street  car  fares,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  although  we  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  it  is  often  impossible. 
In  the  first  place,  you  do  not  have  a  list 
of  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  the 
refund.  You  cannot  allow  a  man  to  come 
in  and  say,  T  rode  on  the  railroad  so 
many  times  and  therefore  I  am  entitled 
to  one  cent  for  every  trip.'  That  is  out 
of  the  question.  If,  every  time  a  man 
pays  a  five-cent  fare,  you  give  him  a  slip 
representing  one  cent,  we  will  say,  you 
know  what  will  happen.  Those  slips  will 
drift  all  around  town ;  they  may  be  coun- 
terfeited, or  turned  back  not  by  the  per- 
sons who  are  entitled  to  them  at  all." 
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HARBOR   DEVELOPMENT  AND   THE 
'  PROPOSED  BOND  ISSUE 


At  the  aldermanic  election  on  April  2, 
next,  a  referendum  will  be  taken  on  a 
proposed  city  bond  issue  for  five  million 
dollars  for  harbor  development.  The 
plans  proposed  by  the  City  for  such  de- 
velopment were  discussed  before  the 
City  Club  at  luncheon,  Saturday,  March 
23,  by  Alderman  Harry  E.  Littler,  chair- 
man of  the  City  Council  Committee  on 
Harbors,  Wharves  and  Bridges ;  John 
Ericson,  chairman  of  the  Harbor  and 
Subway  Commission;  Lyman  E.  Cooley, 
Consulting  Engineer,  and  George  C. 
Sikes,  former  investigator  for  the  Chi- 
cago Harbor  Commission.  Mr.  Morton 
S.  Cressy  presided. 

Harry  E.  Littler 

"Last  June  our  committee,  the  Council 
Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves  and 
Bridges,  prepared  a  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced at  Springfield,  giving  the  city 
certain  powers  which  were  necessary  to 
harbor  development.  That  bill  was  han- 
dled very  successfully  at  Springfield  by 
Mr.  Howard  W.  Hayes.  The  Harbor 
Committee  was  there  on  five  different  oc- 
casions, and  we  finally  got  the  bill 
through.  The  people  in  the  Calumet  dis- 
trict also  put  a  bill  through,  but  the  gov- 


ernor signed  the  city  bill  and  vetoed  the 
Calumet  bill.  On  the  first  of  last  July 
the  city  bill  became  a  law. 

"The  Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves 
and  Bridges  immediately  proceeded  to 
develop  harbor  plans  under  this  act.  A 
sub-committee  of  seven  members,  of 
which  Alderman  Long  was  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  consider  this  question. 
It  held  public  meetings,  at  which  all  the 
civic  bodies,  the  clubs  and  the  prominent 
engineers  were  invited  to  state  their 
views  on  harbor  development.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  these  hearings  make  a  printed 
volume  of  about  230  pages.  They  have 
had  a  wide  distribution  among  the  people 
of  Chicago. 

"The  committee  finally  determined  up- 
on the  site  of  the  proposed  harbor  and 
laid  out  plans  for  five  harbor  districts 
along  the  lake  front,  extending  from  Chi- 
cago avenue  to  the  Calumet  river.  Dis- 
trict No.  1  is  that  part  of  the  lake  front 
extending  from  the  south  line  of  the  Chi- 
cago river  to  Chicago  avenue  and  that 
part  of  the  Chicago  river  to  the  forks. 
The  committee  was  unanimous  in  select- 
ing this  particular  site  and  it  is  this  dis- 
trict which  we  propose  to  develop  first. 
The  next  move  was  to  present  an  or- 
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dinance  to  the  City  Council  establishing 
this  district.  This  ordinance  was  duly- 
passed  and  signed  by  the  mayor  and  be- 
came a  law.  An  ordinance  calling  for 
a  bond  issue  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
this  development  was  also  passed.  That 
measure  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  referen- 
dum at  the  April  election  and  this  meet- 
ing, I  understand,  is  called  to  discuss  it 
and  to  promote  this  very  much  needed 
harbor  development. 

Harbor  and  Subway  Commission 
Appointed 

"The  Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves 
and  Bridges  also  introduced  and  had 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  mayor 
to  appoint  a  harbor  and  subway  commis- 
sion to  draw  up  plans  and  specifications 
for  this  harbor  development.  The  mayor 
appointed  a  commission  consisting  of 
Messrs.  John  Ericson,  J.  J.  Reynolds 
and  E.  C.  Shankland.  These  men  have 
labored  very  faithfully  in  conjunction 
with  the  Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves 
and  Bridges,  and  have  prepared  a  plan 
which  I  believe  is  intelligent  enough  to 
convince  the  public  that  a  plan  similar  at 
least  to  this  one  should  be  carried  out  at 
the  place  determined  upon. 

"There  have  been  some  objections  to 
this  particular  site,  but  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  Chicago  have  had  their  day  in 
court.  They  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
protest  at  these  public  hearings  and  I 
believe  the  protectants  have  been  in  a 
minority.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee.  Notwithstanding  the  attitude 
of  the  federal  engineer  at  this  port — I 
consider  his  report  an  excellent  one  as 
far  as  it  went ;  I  do  not  want  to  appear 
to  be  criticising  it — I  believe  that  the  site 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Harbors, 
Wharves  and  Bridges  for  harbor  devel- 
opment should  be  the  nucleus  of  a  gi- 
gantic harbor  development  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  the  Calumet  district  and  the 
Chicago  river.  I  believe  the  Chicago 
river  is  an  asset  to  the  life  of  Chicago. 
It  is  of  valuable  importance  to  interests 
situated  upon  it,  and  I  believe  that  the 
city  of  Chicago  can  well  afford  to  widen 
it,  perhaps  to  200  feet,  and  to  provide 
sufficient  depth  to  accommodate  the  lake 
carriers.  In  this  way  the  commerce  com- 
ing to  this  port  may  be  taken  care  of  with 
the  least  difficulty  and  the  least  handling. 


"A  year  ago  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
passed  a  bond  issue  to  build  twelve 
bridges.  There  are  sixty-six  bridges 
across  the  Chicago  river,  costing  some 
twenty  million  dollars.  Surely  the  citi- 
zens of  this  great  city  can  well  afford  to 
pay  five  million  dollars  for  a  passenger 
and  package  harbor  at  this  particular 
point,  a  harbor  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
the  city,  that  will  redeem  our  lost  com- 
merce and  restore  to  us  the  passenger 
traffic  which  Chicago,  with  a  population 
of  2,500,000  people,  should  have.  We 
are  the  third  or  fourth  city  on  the  great 
lakes  in  passenger  traffic.  That  is  be- 
cause the  provisions  for  passenger  serv- 
ice are  inadequate  here.  If  we  build  this 
harbor  as  outlined  by  this  commission,  I 
believe  it  will  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  people  of  Chicago  and  to  the  comfort 
of  people  who  desire  to  take  lake  trips. 

"The  committee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man has  clone  all  in  its  power  to  bring 
this  proposition  up  to  you  and,  unless 
this  bond  issue  passes,  our  work  will  be 
for  naught.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
can  well  afford  to  help  the  City  Council 
and  this  committee  and  help  yourselves 
in  boosting  this  bond  issue.  I  hope  and 
tt-ust  that  your  efforts  will  be  along  the 
same  line  that  the  Committee  on  Harbors, 
Wharves  and  Bridges  has  followed  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two  to  make  this  har- 
bor development  possible."     (Applause.) 

Mr  John  Ericson,  City  Engineer  and 
Chairman  of  the  Subway  and  Harbor 
Commission,  discussed  the  detailed  plans 
of  the  commission. 

John  Ericson 

'It  has  long  been  recognized  that  Chi- 
cago needs  improved  harbor  facilities. 
It  has  also  long  been  a  fact  that  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  those 
improvements  should  be.  It  is  perhaps 
on  that  account  that  we  are  no  further 
along  than  we  are. 

"The  first  Harbor  Commission,  ap- 
pointed in  1908,  consisting  of  our  ablest 
men  in  that  line,  while  they  did  not  make 
a  definite  recommendation  as  to  the  fu- 
ture large  industrial  harbor,  were  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
development  of  piers  for  passengers, 
fruit  and  package  frieght  north  of  the 
Chicago  river.  The  Council  committee 
that  listened  to  arguments  on  the  same 
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subject  came  to  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  that  we  should  have  this  harbor 
development. 

"The  Harbor  and  Subway  Commission 
was  appointed  by  ordinance,  December  4, 
1911.  The  ordinance  provided  specifi- 
cally that  the  commission  should  prepare 
plans  for  a  pier  or  piers  for  passenger, 
fruit  and  package  freight  business  in 
District  No  1,  north  of  the  Chicago  river, 
reaching  to  Chicago  avenue.  Our  duty, 
therefore,  was  specifically  outlined  in  the 
ordinance.  We  proceeded  at  once  with 
this  work  and  about  February  7,  I  believe, 
we  presented  our  plans.  You  understand 
that  the  time  we  had  at  our  disposal, 
taking  up  the  subject  from  the  begin- 
ning, was  rather  short.  If  the  plans  are 
not  as  specific  and  perfect. as  they  should 
be,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  commission  in 
preparing  the  final  contract  plans  and 
specifications  will  remedy  any  defects 
that  may  be  found. 

"The  fact  that  the  Harbor  and  Sub- 
way Commission  was  specifically  ordered 
to  prepare  these  plans  does  not  mean  that 
the  members  of  the  commission  are  not 
also  in  favor  of  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  we  were  not  favorable  to  the  proj- 
ect, I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  commission  who  would 
have  spent  time  in  preparing  plans  for 
this  development.  I  may  further  state 
that  the  commission  has  prepared  quite 
a  voluminous  argument  to  be  presented 
next  Monday  before  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernment Engineers,  wherein  are  set  forth 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  these  im- 
provements and  in  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  government  breakwaters  to 
protect  the  proposed  piers.  I  may  also 
mention  that  we  have  been  in  communi- 
cation with  practically  all  the  owners  of 
passenger  and  fruit  and  package  freight 
boats  plying  in  this  port,  as  well  as  with 
the  fruit  merchants  on  South  Water  street, 
and  we  have  their  practically  unanimous 
opinion  that  these  piers  should  be  built. 
Copies  of  those  letters  are  attached  to 
our  argument  and  will  be  presented,  as 
I  stated,  next  Monday  to  the  government 
engineers. 

Plans  Provide  for  Five  Piers 

"I  will  take  a  few  minutes  time  briefly 
to  explain  these  plans.  The  plans  for 
Harbor  District  No.  1  provide  five  piers, 


numbered  on  the  map  acompanying  the 
report  of  the  Harbor  and  Subway  Com- 
mission from  1  to  5.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  piers  No.  3  and  No.  4  first,  No.  3 
for  passengers  and  fruit  and  package 
freight  and  No.  4  for  package  freight 
only.  We  would  have  preferred  to  con- 
struct piers  No.  1  and  No.  2  first,  in 
which  case  No.  2  would  have  been  a  pas- 
senger pier  and  No.  1  a  freight  pier,  but 
as  there  is  an  unsettled  question  about 
riparian  rights  we  suggested  the  other 
course. 

"Pier  No.  3,  the  passenger  pier,  ex- 
tends out  much  farther  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  inner  end  of  the  pier  is 
lined  with  freight  sheds,  but  the  outer 
end  for  600  feet  has  no  freight  sheds. 
Street  cars  are  to  operate  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  pier  and  a  line  is  projected 
on  the  pier.  Street  cars  will  be  carried 
out  on  one  side  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
pier  and  will  come  back  on  the  other. 
This  we  figure  will  take  care  of  about 
14.000  passengers  per  hour.  The  com- 
mission has  prepared  tentative  plans  for 
a  moving  sidewalk  to  be  built  if  additional 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  passengers 
are  required.  This  moving  sidewalk 
would  be  located  in  the  alley  between 
Ohio  and  Illinois  streets,  I  believe,  and 
would  extend  as  far  west  as  Franklin 
street,  connecting  with  all  north  and  south 
transportation  lines  between  these  points. 
This  would  provide  a  capacity  of  30,000 
people  per  hour  in  addition  to  what  the 
street  cars  can  handle.  If  we  ever  come 
to  require  it,  I  think  it  can  be  worked  out. 

"A  cross  section  of  the  passenger  pier, 
which  you  will  find  in  the  report  of  the 
Subway  and  Harbor  Commission,  shows  a 
concrete  dock  with  a  100  foot  freight  shed 
on  each  side  of  the  pier  and  an  80  foot 
roadway  in  the  center,  the  roadway  being 
depressed  so  that  the  floor  of  the  shed 
will  be  level  with  the  floor  of  wagons. 
Then  there  is  a  second  floor  on  which, 
during  the  passenger  season,  passengers 
only  will  be  handled,  the  floors,  however, 
to  be  so  constructed  that  freight  can  be 
stored  during  the  nine  months  of  the 
year  when  the  place  is  not  required  for 
passengers.  We  are  assured  that  that 
space  will  be  made  use  of  by  the  inter- 
ests which  use  the  docks. 

"We  will  have  doors  about  every  hun- 
dred feet  along  the  slip  side  of  the  shed 
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with  a  sloping  floor  down  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  pier.  Between  these  doors  will 
be  railings,  and  the  people  can  go  with 
safety  and  sit  in  this  balcony  and  see 
their  friends  that  go  off  on  the  boat. 

"Plans  have  been  drawn  for  cold  stor- 
age space  below  the  floor  of  the  shed. 
We  have  been  assured  that  there  will 
be  no  difficult)-  whatever  in  disposing  of 
every  foot  of  this  cold  storage  space  and, 
from  some  figures  we  obtained,  it  looks 
as  if  we  could  earn  back  the  total  cost 
of  the  entire  cold  storage  space  in  two  or 
three  years. 

"The  sheds  on  the  freight  pier,  pier 
No.  4.  are  only  one  story  high.  That 
pier  is  intended  for1  the  handling  of 
package  freight  and  is  without  passenger 
accommodations. 

Recreation  Facilities  Planned 

"At  the  outer  end  of  pier  No.  3  there 
are  600  feet  on  which  there  are  no  freight 
sheds.  These  600  feet  will  be  used  for 
boats  that  handle  passengers  only,  such 
as  the  Manitou  and  the  Northland.  But 
we  have  carried  out  the  upper  level  idea 
and  have  planned  that  the  upper  portion 
of  this  space  shall  be  used  for  recreation 
purposes.  The  street  cars  will  come  in 
there,  loop  around  and  go  out  again. 
On  either  side  we  have  60  feet  of  covered 
space  which  is  open  on  the  sides,  so  that 
the  people  may  sit  there  and  enjoy  the 
fresh  lake  breezes.  It  is  intended  to  be 
free  for  all.  Inside  on  the  second  story 
there  is  to  be  a  wide  gallery,  and  down 
on  the  lower  level  we  have  provided  for  a 
pond  with  aquatic  plants,  palms,  et  cetera, 
which  will  have  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance when  you  sit  in  the  gallery  anl  look 
down  below.  At  the  end  we  have  planned 
a  large  rotunda  with  a  bandstand  for 
summer  concerts  or  other  suitable  oc- 
casions. 

"Of  course,  we  recognize  that  in  pre- 
paring these  plans  in  such  a  very  short 
time,  we  have  probably  made  some  mis- 
takes, but  we  believe  that  the  plans  in  a 
general  way  illustrate  about  what  the 
people  of  Chicago  will  receive  for  their 
money  should  they  decide  to  expend  it." 
(  Applause. ) 

Lyman  E.  Cooley 

"The  alderman  and  the  city  engineer 
have    left    very    little    to    say    about    the 


specific  plan  which  is  before  the  people 
to  be  voted  on.  There  are  some  proposi- 
tions in  connection  with  it,  however,  that 
I  think  should  be  enlarged  upon,  among 
them  the  relation  of  this  particular  de- 
velopment to  the  general  development  of 
harbor  facilities  for  Chicago,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

"I  have  believed,  ever  since  I  gave  a 
profound  study  to  our  drainage  problem 
and  to  the  development  of  harbor  facili- 
ties from  1885  up  to  1897,  which  I  em- 
bodied in  a  report,  that  we  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of  development  upon  the 
lake  front  and.  in  connection  therewith, 
an  enclosed  basin  as  a  harbor  of  refuge 
and  as  an  entrance  to  the  harbor  proper, 
the  river  system  of  Chicago,  and  that 
later  we  should  have  a  natural  evolution 
of  dockage  facilities  along  the  Drainage 
Canal  and  indefinitely  down  into  the 
State  of  Illinois.  In  this  particular  de- 
velopment, the  city  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  state,  but  on  next  Monday 
we  have  to  go  before  the  Board  of 
Engineers  to  justify  the  construction  of 
breakwaters  on  the  lake  front  to  protect 
these  piers. 

"I  think  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
pleasure  traffic  alone  this  harbor  de- 
velopment is  justified.  We  take  perhaps 
too  little  concern  in  what  the  government 
should  do  for  the  pleasure  of  its  people. 
It  was  well  recognized  in  ancient  times 
that  the  government  should  provide  for 
public  recreation  and  the  same  thing  is 
now  recognized  to  a  certain  extent  in  our 
parks,  boulevards  and  systems  of  play- 
grounds. The  American  people  probably 
spend  more  for  their  pleasure  than  they 
do  for  their  necessities  and  it  is  entirely 
within  the  province  of  the  government  to 
provide  facilities  for  pleasure  and  not 
subject  them,  any  more  than  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  to  monopoly.  We  have  utterly 
failed  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  that  regard.  There  is  at 
Detroit  one  navigation  company,  the  De- 
troit and  Cleveland  Navigation  Company, 
which  last  year  carried  fifteen  million 
passengers,  and  I  am  told  that  all  the  boats 
plying  out  of  Chicago  carried  not  to 
exceed  two  million,  although  at  Chicago 
we  have  half  of  the  aggregate  population 
of    all    the    cities    of    the    Great    Lakes. 

"An  enormous  development  is  taking 
place  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  on 
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the  shores  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
These  things  are  very  close  to  the  neces- 
sities and  I  hope  that  every  encourage- 
ment will  be  given  them  so  that  we  may 
substitute  supplies  from  that  source  for 
the  combination  of  wood  pulp  and  sun- 
shine which  is  brought  here  by  the*  trans- 
portation companies  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  I  think  harbor  development 
would  be  justified  from  that  point  of 
view  also. 

The  Three  Essentials 

"Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  I  think- 
that  if  a  board  of  great  engineers — I  will 
include  this  present .  harbor  commission 
and  add  myself  to  the  list — were  to  pre- 
meditate a  city,  the  consideration  which 
would  strike  them  as  of  first  importance 
would  be  the  sewerage  facilities.  That 
would  be  the  most  costly  matter  to  take 
care  of  and  it  would  be  very  close  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people.  After 
that  they  would  come  to  the  water  sup- 
ply and  then  to  the  question  of  transpor- 
tation by  land  and  by  water.  The  rest 
of  your  city  would  take  care  of  itself. 
The  streets  and  the  buildings  and  the 
parkways  and  boulevards  are  incidental 
and  to  a  certain  extent  automatic  in  their 
development.  We  are  very  fortunate  in 
Chicago,  not  only  in  having  the  most 
favorable  geographical  point  in  the 
1  nited  States  for  a  great  population,  but 
in  having  the  physical  advantages  of  our 
site.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  our  sewage 
through  our  back  vard  and  are  expending 
large  sums  of  monev  to  promote  that 
method  of  disposal. 

"We  have  on  our  lake  front  the  best 
water  supply  in  the  world  and  we  would 
spend  any  amount  of  money  to  protect 
it.  That  lake  front  has  been  taking  care 
of  itself,  in  a  way,  through  our  park 
boards,  which  are  putting  a  strip  of 
greensward  along  the  lake  front.  The 
entire  front  of  21  miles  or  more,  except- 
ing the  space  of  about  a  mile  near  the 
river,  is  practically  in  their  control,  and 
I  believe  wisely  so.  Eventually  that 
policy  will  extend  over  the  entire  front 
of  Cook  County  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 

"in  the  development  of  railway  facili- 
ties we  are  very  fortunately  situated. 
Railways  can  come  from  every  point  of 


the  compass  and  locate  almost  at  will. 
The  facilities  for  manufacture  and  in- 
dustry, therefore,  can  be  distributed  all 
through  our  area  and  convenient  to 
healthy  habitations. 

River  Should  Be  Used 

"The  city,  you  may  say,  is  an  evolution 
from  the  river  itself.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
Alderman  Littler  say  that  we  are  to  keep 
the  river.  1  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
idea  that  we  will  ever  part  with  it,  and  I 
believe  we  can  put  it  to  far  greater  use 
than  that  to  which  it  has  been  put  in  the 
past  a>  a  distributor  of  building  material 
and  other  freight.  We  can  make  it 
what  the  water  front  of  Xew  York  is. 
In  other  words,  J  do  not  think  we  are 
making  the  fullest  use  of  our  water 
facilities.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  anything 
about  fixed  bridges.  I  would  not  be  for 
the  outer  harbor  for  one  minute  if  I 
thought  it  was  to  be  used  as  an  argument 
to  kill  the  development  of  the  Chicago 
river  and  the  inner  harbor  proposition. 
"But  in  considering  the  harbor  propo- 
sition I  think  we  must  look  to  the  future 
and  discover  the  source  from  which  our 
water  commerce  is  to  come.  At  the 
present  time,  extremely  artificial  con- 
ditions prevail  both  by  rail  and  by  water 
and  the  people  are  somewhat  indifferent 
because  they  see  no  relation  between 
these  things  and  their  own  welfare. 
I  cannot  think  that  that  condition  will 
prevail  indefinitely.  Transportation  is  so 
vital  to  all  the  affairs  of  this  people  that 
monopoly  will  not  prevail  indefinitely. 
Sooner  or  later  we  will  have  free  trade 
in  transportation. 

"At  the  present  time  lake  commerce, 
so  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned,  has 
dwindled  to  about  half  what  it  was  in 
It  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  cor- 
porations, with  very  few  free  boat-. 
What  the  Xew  York  barge  canal  will  do 
in  stimulating  that  traffic  in  the  im- 
mediate future  I  do  not  know.  Xew 
York  is  spending  $101,000,000.  and  the 
canal  will  be  open  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years.  Xew  York  last  year 
adopted  a  proposition  to  provide  termi- 
nals for  the  barge  canal  at  state  expense. 
to  be  controlled  and  owned  by  the  state. 
That  is  suggestive  of  the  policy  which 
we  are  trying  to  follow  here.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know,  in  thai  connection, 
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notwithstanding  what  many  have  been 
saying  about  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal, 
that  the  lock  now  building  at  the  'Soo' 
has  precisely  the  same  depth  of  water  as 
the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  namely, 
twenty- four  feet ;  and  that  this  has  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  depth  to  be  pro- 
vided in  lake  channels  and  probably  will 
remain  so  for  three  or  four  generations. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  Canadian 
government  is  only  waiting  the  determi- 
nation of  some  of  these  questions  to  get 
busy  with  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  for  the 
full  depth  of  the  lake  channels — twenty- 
four  feet.  That,  in  connection  with  the 
other  eastern  water  channels,  will  take 
,care  no  doubt  of  all  the  commerce  that 
we  are  to  get  from  that  direction.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  been  promoting 
a  lakes-to-gulf  waterway  for  many  years, 
and  my  judgement  and  belief  is  that  in 
the  course  of  five  years  that  will  be 
swung;  it  is  being  swung  in  sections  al- 
ready. These  plans  are  going  forward 
on  a  basis  of  a  preliminary  depth  of  14 
feet,  but  with  all  structures  and  rock 
cuts  adapted  to  the  ultimate  depth  of  24 
feet,  the  depth  of  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal. 

Waterway  Development  Imminent 

"As  I  view  it,  considering  the  ramifica- 
tions of  our  river  system,  considering  the 
limitations  of  the  railway  system,  we  are 
about  on  the  advent  of  a  policy  that  will 
look  to  a  very  large  development  of  the 
interior  waterways  of  the  country.  If  I 
am  correct  in  that  proposition,  the  great 
volume  of  water  commerce  is  going  to 
come  to  the  rear  of  Chicago  and  not  to 
the  front.  But  out  of  it  all  we  are  to 
have  a  waterway  24  feet  deep  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. It  could  be  built  for  less  than  it 
has  cost  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

"Taking  that  view  of  it,  considering 
our  development  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  harbor  evolution  must  be 
worked  out  in  connection  with  the  drain- 
age proposition  and  not  on  the  lake  front. 
We  have  reserved,  automatically  you 
might  say,  west  of  Bridgeport  and  in- 
definitely down  the  Desplaines  Valley,  an 
area  for  that  purpose  which  by  common 
consent  has  been  left  free  from  settle- 
ment.   We  could  shift  the  railroads  back 
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half  a  mile  and  fill  that  area  as  full  of 
slips  as  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  extend  it 
indefinitely  southward.  It  lends  itself 
also  remarkably  well  to  sound  sanitation 
and  pure  water.  You  are  taking  your  in- 
dustries and  commerce,  your  filth  pro- 
ducers, down  behind  the  city  along  a 
stream  of  water  which  you  are  using  for 
sanitation  purposes,  in  place  of  locating 
them  along  the  lake  front  where  the 
solution  of  the  drainage  problem  is  very 
difficult  and  enormously  expensive. 

"Industries  in  the  future,  perhaps  more 
than  in  the  past,  must  be  located  by  the 
water  side,  where  they  can  at  all  times 
have  easy  access  to  the  water  in  front 
and  easy  access  to  rail  in  the  rear.  They 
do  not  use  water  all  the  time,  but  that  is 
the  proper  location  for  them.  For  the 
industries  of  Chicago,  you  want  water 
front  by  the  mile,  for  the  industrial 
element  is  the  largest  element  in  the 
population.  The  next  is  the  commercial 
element.  Commercial  use  of  water  facili- 
ties means  warehouses  and  docks  and  a 
comparatively  small  population  and  a 
bank  account,  but  it  does  not  represent 
the  great  harbor  necessities  of  a  city  such 
as  Chicago.  You  will  find,  if  you  com- 
pare the  statistics,  that  universally  the 
cities  of  the  largest  population  have  the 
largest  industrial  development. 

"Transfer  commerce  between  water 
and  rail  means  very  little  more  than  a 
crossroad  down  in  the  country.  Around 
the  great  lakes  there  are  cities  of  from 
five  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand 
people  that  have  more  commerce  than 
Chicago.  That  means  little,  particularly 
so  far  as  population  is  concerned,  but 
it  does  mean  that  the  controlling  facili- 
ties being  industry  and  commerce,  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  transfer  busi- 
ness is  at  the  same  point.  Boats  do  not 
go  to  other  ports  to  take  their  loads  nor 
do  they  go  to  other  ports  to  unload.  So 
it  comes  to  pass  that  you  must  provide, 
as  nearly  as  possible  for  all  the  facilities 
in  the  same  ports.  In  that  respect  the 
location  behind  the  city  is  accessible  for 
all  purposes  and  capable  of  indefinite 
.  development,  not  only  for  the  commercial 
uses  of  the  city,  but  also  for  industrial 
uses  and  for  the  reshipping  business.  The 
railroads  can  all  reach  it  through  their 
belt  lines,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Summit  or  further  south  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Calumet,  as  suggested  in  the  re- 
port of  Colonel  Zinn.  Taking  the  view 
that  we  are  to  have  a  future  harbor  de- 
velopment in  that  location,  where  the 
sewage  and  the  filth  producers  can  be 
cared  for,  the  idea  of  a  strip  of  greens- 
ward along  the  lake  front  is  rational.  In 
connection  with  any  such  development, 
however,  you  must  have  an  entrance,  a 
harbor  of  refuge,  a  basin  of  three  or 
four  square  miles,  if  you  please,  such  as 
is  already  provided  by  the  breakwater 
that  we  have  constructed  along  the  lake 
front.  This  breakwater  is  a  partial  pro- 
tection to  the  city  harbor  as  now  pro- 
posed. We  must  have  an  enclosed  basin 
there. 

Sanitary  Use  of  the  Harbor 

"At  intervals,  there  is  what  you  might 
call  a  milking  process,  by  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  interior  slips  and  the  river  are 
milked  out  into  the  lake  and  by  the  lake 
currents  and  winds  dissipated  through 
our  water  supply.  We  must  have  a  basin 
there  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  those  con- 
tents when  that  condition  occurs,  return- 
ing them  again  to  the  Drainage  Canal. 
It  is  essentially  part  of  the  sanitary  sys- 
tem of  the  city.  I  have  always  thought 
that  we  should  have  a  development,  per- 
haps several  times  that  which  has  already 
been  proposed,  for  the  purposes  that  have 
been  stated  here,  and  that  I  believe  is  the 
limit  to  which  the  lake  front  development 
should  go. 

"Without  going  into  this  subject- 
matter  further,  I  simply  want  to  add  that 
view  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  views 
expressed  here  by  Alderman  Littler  and 
Mr.  Ericson  .  It  is  a  view  that  should  be 
brought  very  forcefully  before  this  Board 
of  Engineers.  Furthermore,  I  want  to 
reinforce  the  idea  in  your  minds  that  you 
are  not  to  think  of  this  development  as  a 
substitute  for  anything  that  we  have. 
We  are  to  preserve  every  bit  of  water 
that  we  have  and  add  to  it.  I  want  to 
protest  against  the  continual  talk  of 
transferring  our  harbor  facilities  to  some 
other  point.  You  might  as  well  talk 
about  transferring  the  passenger  and 
freight  depots  of  your  railroads  to  some 
distant  locality.  You  have  here  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan  according  to  the 
last  census  almost  an  even  2,400,000  peo- 
ple.    Sixty-eight  thousand  of  them  are 


over  in  Indiana,  sixty-three  thousand  of 
them  are  south  of  87th  street.  You  have 
2,200,000  tributary  to  the  Chicago  river 
from  a  sanitary  and  a  commercial  stand- 
point. To  the  community  of  less  than 
nine  per  cent  on  these  outer  rims,  I  be- 
lieve in  giving  every  facility,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  deceiving  ourselves  into  the 
idea  that  facilities  given  to  them  are 
going  to  solve  any  problems  we  have  in 
Chicago."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  C.  Sikes 

"What  little  I  know  about  this  subject 
I  learned  by  asking  questions  of  others 
who  did  have  knowledge  of  their  own. 
When  the  Harbor  Commission,  of  which 
Mr.  John  M.  Ewen  was  chairman,  was 
appointed  in  1908,  I  was  employed  as  an 
investigator  to  get  information  for  the 
commission.  I  proceeded  to  talk  to  ship- 
pers and  vesselmen  and  to  ask  questions. 
I  got  all  sorts  of  answers.  It  took  me 
quite  a  while  to  get  a  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject so  that  I  could  ask  questions  intelli- 
gently. I  found  that  nearly  every  man 
had  his  own  point  of  view  on  this  harbor 
matter,  depending  chiefly  upon  his  in- 
terest in  it.  Mr.  Cooley  has  told  you 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  harbors, 
commercial  harbors  and  industrial  har- 
bors. He  himself  lays  stress  upon  what 
he  terms  the  industrial  harbor,  that  is, 
the  provision  for  manufacturing  plants 
by  the  water  side.  When  you  come  to 
the  commercial  harbor,  you  have  many 
different  products  to  handle. 

"By  tonnage,  the  principal  commodi- 
ties handled  on  the  lakes  are  iron  ore, 
lumber,  coal,  grain,  and  miscellaneous  or 
package  freight.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  lake  commerce  as  pri- 
marily dealing  with  the  four  bulky  com- 
modities, iron  ore,  grain,  lumber  and  coal. 
As  you  now,  we  do  not  have  much  iron 
ore  brought  into  the  Chicago  river  and 
we  do  not  want  it  brought  there.  In  the 
other  lines  commerce  seems  to  be  declin- 
ing. We  do  not  get  as  much  lumber  as 
we  used  to,  because  the  sources  of  supply 
are  becoming  exhausted,  although  the 
importance  of  the  lumber  receipts  of  Chi- 
cago may  be  easily  underestimated.  Grain 
and  coal  shipments  seem  to  be  declin- 
ing. There  are  those  who  say  that  that 
is  all  vour  lake  commerce  amounts  to,  so 
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what  is  the  use  of  paying  any  attention  to 
harbor  facilities. 

"When  I  would  go  to  lumbermen  their 
utterances  would  all  be  from  the  lumber- 
man's point  of  view.  They  had  their 
lumberyards  on  the  river  and  they  would 
say :  'We  don't  want  any  lake  front  har- 
bor ;  just  improve  the  river  so  the  lumber 
can  come.'  The  grain  man  and  the  coal 
man  would  have  a  similar  point  of  view. 
There  has  been  too  little  grasp  of  the 
broader  point  of  view  on  this  Chicago 
Harbor  problem.  I  find  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan passenger  boat  lines,  struggling 
along  under  great  difficulty,  performing 
a  service  of  considerable  importance  and 
receiving  scarcely  any  recognition  as 
agencies  of  importance  to  the  community. 

"The  main  subject  that  the  Chicago 
Harbor  Commission  was  created  to  study 
was  a  project  for  a  great  freight  and  pas- 
senger harbor  on  the  lake  front  south  of 
Grant  Park.  The  chief  idea  of  Mayor 
Busse,  as  I  take  it,  in  appointing  that 
commission  was  to  have  judgment  passed 
upon  that  proposition.  As  I  went  out 
asking  men  if  they  favored  a  lake  front 
harbor  they  had  that  project  primarily  in 
mind.  Some  of  them  favored  it  and  some 
did  not.  Some  favored  river  develop- 
ment. I  remember  that  among  the  first 
men  I  went  to  see  was  Mr.  Cooley,  who 
has  talked  to  you  so  intelligently  today. 
I  asked  him  if  he  favored  a  lake  front 
harbor  and  he  said  'No,'  and  proceeded 
to  give  me  the  reasons  as  he  has  stated 
them  today,  only  even  more  extensively. 
As  he  got  through  I  said :  'What  about 
a  few  piers  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river?'  He  said:  'Oh,  that  is  all  right. 
We  ought  to  have  them.' 

Present  Project  Favored 

"I  talked  with  a  good  many  other  men 
on  this  subject  to  learn  if  they  were 
for  or  against  the  lake  front  harbor. 
When  I  asked  them  their  opinion  about 
taking  care  of  these  passenger  and  other 
boats  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
they  would  favor  that.  According  to  my 
inquiries,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  men 
interviewed  said  that  that  project  was 
necessary  and  desirable  and  ought  to  be 
started  as  soon  as  possible. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  borne 
in    mind    that   the   specific   project   now 


under  consideration  is  a  pretty  small  one 
as  compared  with  the  entire  harbor  prob- 
lem in  this  community.  We  have  not 
properly  worked  out  the  problem  of  our 
railroad  terminal  facilities.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  cannot  solve  the  larger  har- 
bor problem  intelligently  until  we  have 
come  nearer  to  a  solution  of  our  railroad 
terminal  problem. 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  still  am 
somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  what  should 
be  the  solution  of  Chicago's  larger  har- 
bor problem.  The  body  for  which  I  was 
working  could  not  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion  upon  the  main  subject  which 
it  was  appointed  to  investigate,  that  is,  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  great 
harbor  on  the  lake  front  south  of  Grant 
Park.  Mr.  Isham  Randolph  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  it  and  outlined  a  plan  for  a 
great  harbor  there  which  should  not 
merely  take  care  of  passenger  and  pack- 
age freight  business,  but  should  handle 
all  lake  business  and  should  be  a  great 
trans-shipping  point.  Other  members  of 
the  Harbor  Commission  were  opposed  to 
that  point  of  view.  We  have  the  lake 
front  project,  the  river  development 
project  and  the  project  for  dock  develop- 
ment in  South  Chicago,  in  the-  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Calumet  river  or  Indiana 
Harbor.  It  was  Mr.  Ewen's  idea  that  we 
ought  to  reserve  the  right  to  develop  all 
these  facilities. 

"Now,  as  I  say,  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion of  1909  did  not  agree  upon  the 
larger  project  for  lake  front  development. 
But  the  members  of  that  commission 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  we 
ought  to  have  this  dock  development 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  has 
been  outlined  by  the  Subway  and  Harbor 
Commission  appointed  by  the  present  city 
administration.  From  my  inquiry  and 
my  study  of  the  subject  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  those  who 
have  any  understanding  of  our  harbor 
question  are  in  favor  of  it.  Therefore;  I 
was  very  much  surprised  when  I  learned 
of  the  report  that  had  been  made  by 
Col.  Zinn,  in  which  he  outlined  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  solution  of  our  larger  har- 
bor problem  and  then  said  that  no  other 
development  was  necessary,  inferentially 
condemning  this  proposition  for  dock  de- 
velopment north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 
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Colonel  Zinn's  Position 

"I  saw  Col.  Zinn  and  talked  to  him 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  he  had 
grasped  the  significance  of  this  develop- 
ment. He  insisted  that  public  opinion 
of  this  community,  that  is,  of  those  who 
had  any  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
question,  was  in  agreement  with  him 
upon  that  proposition.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  written  hundreds  of  letters  and 
had  received  responses  in  reply  thereto, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  opposed  to  this 
particular  project.  Col.  Zinn  was  kind 
enough  to  say  that  I  could  look  at  those 
letters  and  I  spent  half  a  day  going  over 
them.  I  could  not  read  them  all  through, 
but  I  saw  enough  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  letters  and  the  answers. 

"Before  I  talk  about  the  answers,   I 
want  to  explain  that  the  inquiries  made 
by    Col.    Zinn    were    couched    in    broad 
language.    Col.  Zinn  in  his  letters  did  not 
indicate  the  difference  between  the   de- 
velopment,  north   of   the   mouth   of   the 
river,  and  the  project  for  a  great  outer 
harbor  at   Grant   Park.     He  just  asked 
the  question  broadly  as  to  what  the  per- 
son would  think  of  a  lake  front  harbor. 
The    larger    proportion    of    those    who 
answered     did     not     give     any     definite 
answer  to  his  question  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  I  found  that,  of  those  who  did 
answer  that  question,  the  principal  ones 
were   in   favor  of  this  development.      A 
perusal  of  the  letters  on  file  with   Col. 
Zinn  will  show  indorsement  of  this  proj- 
ect which  he  condemns.     For  example, 
there  was  a  letter  from  Marshall  Field 
&  Company,  one  of  the  biggest  receivers 
of   package   freight   by  water,   in  which 
this   particular  project   is   very  strongly 
commended.     There  are  also  letters  of 
similar  tenor  from  Mr.  John  V.  Farwell 
and    from    Mr.    Conover,    of    Hibbard, 
Spencer  &  Bartlett.    There  are  very  few 
on   file   which    opposed    either   this    spe- 
cific prQJect  or  the  general  project   for 
lake  front  harbor  development.    It  seems 
to  me  that  Col.  Zinn  has  taken  a  position 
on    this    question    that    will    not    stand 
analysis. 

"As  to  his  solution,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  pass  judgment,  to  say  whether  what 
he  offers  affirmatively  is  sound  or  not ; 
but  it  does  seem  very  clear  that  he  is 
unsound  when  he  undertakes  to  condemn 
this    particular   project.      It    receives    so 


very  little  discussion  in  his  report  that  it 
seems  to  me  his  recommendation  on  that 
point  ought  not  to  carry  great  weight. 
Of  course,  you  all  know  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  arm)-  engineer  does 
carry  weight  and  that  is  why  il  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  the  other  view 
should  be  stated  forcefully  and  effectively 
before  the  Board  of  Army  Engineer^  that 
meets  in  this  city  next  Monday. 

"My  investigation  showed  that  the  ob- 
stacles n>  Chicago's  water  shipping  were 
not  all  here  in  Chicago.  The  Indiana 
Transportation  Company,  whicjh  owns 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  at  that 
time  building  a  new  vessel  and  the  man- 
ager of  that  line  told  me  they  were  build- 
ing the  vessel  much  smaller  than  they 
uld  have  done  had  they  had  dock  facil- 
ities for  a  larger  vessel.  Shortly  before 
that  I  rode  from  Cleveland  to  Detroit  on 
that  beautiful  boat  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
which,  as  I  remember,  cost  about  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  That  boat  was  something 
like  100  feet  wide  and  it  could  not  come 
into  our  harbor.  It  could  not  dock  any- 
where in  Chicago.  The  manager  of  that 
line,  when  I  interviewed  him  in  Cleve- 
land, told  me  that  if  we  would  get  some 
good  docks  in  Chicago  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  affiliated  might  consider 
the  proposition  of  running  passenger 
vessels  into  Chicago.  He  said  there  was 
no  use  going  there  now,  because  there 
was  no  place  for  them  to  dock. 

"I  found  other  obstacles  in  the  situa- 
tion outside  of  Chicago.  I  found  that  all 
the  package  freight  lines  between  here 
and  Buffalo  were  owned  by  the  railroads. 

Railroad  Control  of  Water  Shipping 

"Why  was  that?  It  was  because  the 
railroads  control  the  shipments  east  of 
Buffalo  and  the  dockage  facilities  at 
Buffalo.  If  you  and  I  want  to  start  a 
boat  line  to  engage  in  the  package  freight 
business  and  want  to  take  merchandise 
consigned  for  the  east,  we  would  find 
when  we  get  to  Buffalo  we  could  not 
dock.  What  is  more,  we  would  find  we 
could  not  make  rates  with  the  railroad- 
owned  boat  lines  because  the  local  rates 
from  Buffalo  to  the  seaboard,  the  rail 
rate,  would  be  so  high  that  we  could  not 
ship  our  goods  there  as  against  the  com- 
bined water  and  rail  rate  made  by  the 
railroad-owned  boat  lines.     And  what  is 
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more,  I  found  that  the  Erie  Canal  was 
practically  controlled  by  the  railroad. 
The  principal  owners  of  canal  boats  are 
combined  into  a  union  and  operate  in 
conjunction  with  the  railroads.  There 
were  about  thirty  canal  boats  at  that 
time  owned  by  the  Mayor  of  Tonawanda, 
who  was  building  up  a  small  business, 
but  these  boats  were  the  only  ones  out- 
side of  the  combine. 

"Since  I  made  my  report  to  the  Harbor 
Commission,  the  state  of  New  York  has 
made  provision  for  the  building  of  dock 
terminal  facilities  all  along  the  enlarged 
Erie  Canal,  including  facilities  for  hand- 
ling water  commerce  at  Buffalo,  so  that 
perhaps  before  we  get  our  harbor  here 
there  will  be  opportunity  for  independent 
boat  lines  to  get  dock  facilities  at  Buffalo. 
Of  course  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  Canal  there  will  be  new  boats  built 
and  it  will  be  possible  to*  develop  lines  on 
the  lakes  to  operate  in  conjunction  with 
boats  on  the  Erie  Canal,  so  that  we  can 
get  through  water  service  from  here  to 
the  seaboard. 

"Now,  what  we  must  have  in  order  to 
utilize  that  water  route  will  be  dock  facil- 
ities here  in  Chicago.  At  the  present 
time  our  docks  are  privately  owned.  Most 
of  them  are  controlled  by  the  railroads. 
There  are  very  few  places  where  you 
could  tie  up  a  boat  if  you  should  start 
a  boat  line  in  this  community  today.  This 
proposition  before  us  is  a  small  one  as 
compared  with  the  larger  water  develop- 
ment problem  confronting  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Nevertheless  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  its  initial  significance.  We 
ought  to  make  provision  to  take  care  of 
our  passenger  boats  on  the  lake  front 
where  we  can  attract  such  vessels  as  now 
operate  out  of  Cleveland  and  also  take 
care  of  our  Lake  Michigan  boats  that 
carry  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  get  those  lines  established. 
If  we  have  a  place  here  where  vessels 
can  be  sure  that  they  can  get  dockage, 
we  will  have  taken  a  most  important 
step. 

Importance  of  Package  Freight 

"Another  thing  I  want  to  speak  of  is 
that  while  the  traffic  in  heavy  commodi- 
ties may  be  declining,  the  traffic  in  mis- 
cellaneous cargoes  ought  to  increase.  We 
are  liable  to  minimize  the  importance  of 


that  kind  of  traffic.  The  bringing  in  of 
a  ton  of  goods  such  as  Marshall  Field 
brings  in  may  mean  a  great  deal  more 
for  the  commercial  development  of  the 
community  than  the  bringing  in  of  a  ton 
of  coal  or  a  ton  of  iron  ore.  While  the 
total  tonnage  of  package  freight  handled 
on  the  great  lakes  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  total  tonnage  of  iron  ore,  the 
value  of  the  package  freight  handled  on 
the  lakes  is  many  times  that  of  the  heavy 
commodities — and  the  value  of  the 
freight  handled  is  an  element  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  tonnage. 

"All  I  can  do  in  closing  is  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  this  proposition  for 
dock  development.  If  we  do  not  ap- 
prove this  proposition  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  will  get  action  giving  us 
additional  harbor  facilities."  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kimbark,  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  made  the  following 

MR.  EUGENE  KIMBARK:  "I  did 
not  come  in  here  today  expecting  to  say 
anything  on  this  question.  I  came  in  be- 
cause, in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  I  am  interested 
in  the  subject.  I  came  in  as  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  club  to  hear  what  was 
said  on  the  question.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  Association  of  Commerce  is  perhaps 
in  as  good  a  position  as  any  other  organ- 
ization or  all  the  other  organizations  of 
Chicago  to  be  thoroughly  informed  on 
this  question.  We  have  a  large  commit- 
tee known  as  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  which  consists  of  the  old  Chi- 
cago River  Improvement  Association, 
which  has  been  amalgamated  with  our 
organization.  Later  we  included  the  Cal- 
umet Lake  and  the  Calumet  River  Im- 
provement Association,  so  we  represent 
the  entire  river  and  harbor  interests  of 
the  city  and  are  thoroughly  in  touch  with 
this  question. 

Association  of  Commerce  Approves 

"We  have  worked  strenuously  for  the 
legislation  to  enable  Chicago  to  build  a 
harbor.  We  thoroughly  believe  that  the 
proposed  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  an  important  matter.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  use  is  going  to  be  made 
of  it  nor  what  it  will  develop  into  but 
we  appreciate  its  great  importance  to 
the  city ;  we  recognize  that  it  is  neces- 
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sary  for  the  development  of  our  lake 
traffic  and  we  are  going  to  work  for  the 
bond  issue.  We  are  standing  solidly  be- 
hind the  city  administration  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  shall  appear  before  the  Board 
of  Engineers  on  Monday  and  do  all  that 
we  can  to  make  the  harbor  an  accom- 
plished fact.  We  urge  the  members  of 
the  City  Club  to  get  out  and  work  for 
the  bond  proposition.  We  have  felt  that 
the  money  will  be  properly  expended. 
It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Ericson  has  said,  that 
these  plans  may  be  changed  somewhat. 
The  Commission  themselves  do  not  know 
just  exactly  what  the  completed  plans  will 
be,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  get  permis- 
sion and  to  go  ahead  and  build  this  har- 
bor. The  Association  of  Commerce  is 
working  hard  for  it."     (Applause.) 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER:  /'Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  noted  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  and  it.  therefore, 
seems  proper  for  me  to  say  that  in  ar- 
ranging this  program  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee  did  not  intentionally  limit  the 
argument  to  one  side.  It  is  our  usual 
intention  here  not  to  engage  in  any  offi- 
cial capacity  as  a  'boosting'  agency,  but 
as  an  analytic  agency  to  bring  out  the 
facts.  The  only  person  who  was  known 
to  the  committee  as  being  in  a  position 
to  speak  from  a  disinterested  standpoint 
and  was  also  known  to  be  opposed  to  this 
proposition  was  invited  to  speak  here 
today  but  for  certain  appropriate  reasons 
felt  that  it  was  better  not  to  do  so.  That, 
perhaps,  is  a  necessary  word  in  explan- 
ation of  the  apparent  unanimity  that  is 
displayed  here,  which  I,  for  my  own  part, 
am  quite  in  sympathy  with." 

Paying  for  the  Harbor 

A  MEMBER:  "I  should  like  to  ask 
Alderman  Littler  if  the  estimated  rev- 
enues of  the  docks  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  provide 
a  sinking  fund  for  their  redemption,  so 
that  the  expense  will  not  fall  on  the  al- 
ready overburdened  small  taxpayer?" 

ALDERMAN  LITTLER:  "That  has 
been  taken  into  consideration,  I  may  say, 
and  the  engineer  who  has  had  it  in 
charge  gives  us  to  understand  that  these 
bonds  can  be  redeemed  in  due  time.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  and  the 
administration  to  make  this  harbor  not  a 


money  making  proposition  but  a  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  commodities 
distributed  in  Chicago  to  the  man  who 
consumes  them.  The  engineers  have 
figured  out  that  there  will  be  ample 
space  to  rent  to  carry  the  operating 
charges  and  retire  the  bonds.  When  that 
is  done  the  cost  of  taking  freight  will  be 
put  down  to  the  minimum,  so  that  the 
man  who  consumes  the  product  here  will 
be  the  beneficiary.  That  has  been  given 
a  great  deal  of  study  among  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  commission. 
You  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  supporting 
this  proposition  and  informing  the  public 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  revenue  com- 
ing to  the  municipality  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses and  to  retire  the  bond  issue  in  due 
time." 

MR.  EMIL  W.  RITTER:  "I  would 
like  to  ask  Alderman  Littler  whether  any 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  ref- 
erence to  regulating  the  car  charges  on 
package  and  other  freight  ?" 

Railroad  Connections  to  be 
Provided 

ALD.  LITTLER :  "There  is  only  one 
railroad  that  has  access  to  this  particular 
harbor,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern. 
We  have  had  this  question  up  with  the 
Northwestern  and  intend  to  go  into  it 
more  fully.  Mr.  Ericson  should  have 
stated  that  the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company 
runs  now  within  one  hundred  feet  of  this 
proposed  harbor.  When  the  harbor  is 
completed,  the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company 
will  develop  its  tunnel  to  the  end  of  this 
harbor  and  the  commodities  can  then  be 
distributed  through  the  city  practically 
without  any  excessive  charges. 

"We  have  not  gone  into  what  the  car 
charges  or  the  switching  charges  on  car- 
load lots  will  be.  We  know  that  the  rail- 
roads charge  all  the  way  from  six  to  ten 
dollars  a  car.  We  are  in  hopes  that  we 
can  bring  those  charges  down  to  a  min- 
imum. If  we  can  get  a  concession  from 
the  Northwestern  railroad  to  transfer  car 
lots  to  the  belt  line  the  problem  will  be 
solved  ;  if  we  can  not,  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  perhaps  we 
could  condemn  the  Northwestern  right- 
of-way  at  Kinzie  street  out  to  Fortieth 
avenue  to  the  belt  line  and  handle  that 
end  of  the  transportation  question  our- 
selves." 
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MR.  RITTER:  "Has  your  committee 
considered  the  advisability  of  condemning 
a  sufficient  right-of-way  at  the  present 
time  at  its  present  value,  rather  than  of 
waiting  until  you  have  created  an  addi- 
tional value  by  the  development  of  those 
terminal  facilities?  I  have  just  returned 
from  New  Orleans,  where  they  have  had 
this  same  problem  in  connection  with 
their  harbor.  Has  the  committee  gone 
into  that?" 

ALD.  LITTLER:  "We  have.  The 
Northwestern  has  promised  us  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Harbor  and  Subway 
Commission  and  the  city  of  Chicago  in 
arriving  at  a  fixed  charge  that  will  be 
fair  to  all  the  railroads.  We  realize  that 
it  is  very  important  to  get  something 
definite  from  the  Northwestern  railroad, 
but.  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  har- 
bor is  not  for  through  freight  or  freight 
that  is  to  be  reshipped.  Remember  that 
only  30  per  cent  of  the  freight  that  comes 
into  Chicago  is  through  freight,  seventy 
per  cent  of  it  consumed  and  distributed 
locally  through  the  city  and  surrounding 
territory.  So  I  think  that  we  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  all  the  through  freight 
that  comes  to  this  particular  point  if  we 
can  make  proper  arrangements  with  the 
Northwestern.  That  is  what  we  hope 
to  do  and  I  believe  we  will  do." 


Colonel  Zinn's  Position  Restated 

MR.  HENRY  W.  LEE:  "On  behalf 
of  Colonel  Zinn  I  would  just  like  to  take 
one  moment  to  set  him  right  before  this 
assembly.  I  think  that  he  has  been  mis- 
represented somewhat  in  the  city  papers, 
and  the  idea  has  gone  abroad  that  he  is 
antagonistic  in  his  report  to  this  present 
project.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
these :  Some  two  years  ago  or  more  the 
United  States  engineering  office  here  was 
instructed  to  prepare  and  present  a  set  of 
plans  for  harbor  facilities  for  Chicago 
and  vicinitv.      In  accordance  with  that. 
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the  office  got  its  data  and  submitted  its 
plans  to  the  War  Department.  I  do  not 
think  that  Colonel  Zinn  or  any  other  en- 
gineer who  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
word  harbor  would  dignify  the  project 
here  north  of  the  Chicago  river  with 
the  word  'harbor.'  The  word  harbor 
does  not  mean  one  or  two  piers ;  it  means 
the  entire  terminal  facilities  for  the  city, 
including,  in  this  case,  the  Chicago  river, 
the  Drainage  Canal,  the  Calumet  river 
and  the  Calumet  Lake.  A  pier  is  merely 
one  feature  of  a  harbor. 

"I  am  very  sure  that  Colonel  Zinn  is 
not  opposed  to  any  pier,  here  or  there. 
along  the  lake  front  as  may  be  necessary. 
In  fact  I  happen  to  know  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  given  premission  for  the 
construction  of  this  pier,  which  in  itself 
indicates  that  they  are  net  opposed  to  it. 
I  also  happen  to  know  that  Colonel  Zinn 
has  prepared  estimates  for  extending  the 
breakwaters  to  the  shore.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  is  necessarily  in  favor  of  this  pier 
project,  but  I  do  know  that  he  is  not  op- 
posed to  it  in  a  general  way,  and  in  jus- 
tice to  him  and  as  his  friend.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  club  know  it. 

"I  think  that  when  the  people  have 
had  sufficient  time  to  go  into  this  matter 
as  thoroughly  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
have  they  will  find  that  it  is  well  that 
there  are  no  cast  iron  plans  made  in  re- 
gard to  this  harbor.  I  think  that  the 
development  of  any  large  railroad  facil- 
ities in  connection  with  this  passenger 
and  fruit  traffic,  and  the  small  transfer 
freight,  is  manifestly  absurd.  However 
I  think  that  that  can  be  amended  and 
that  is  not  necessarily  a  feature  to  be 
considered  at  this  time. 

"I  am  from  South  Chicago.  I  may 
state,  and,  as  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  an  order  passed  that  the  unex- 
pended portion  of  the  bond  issue  should 
be  spent  in  the  Calumet  region  to  develop 
industrial  harbor  facilities,  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  we  hope  the  bond  issue  will 
go  through." 
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Professor  Charles  Zueblin,  editor  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Magazine,  Bos- 
ton, and  formerly  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment of  sociology  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  addressed  the  City  Club  on 
Saturday,  March  16,  on  the  subject  of 
Home  Rule.     Harold  L.  Ickes  presided. 

CHAIRMAN  ICKES:  "Perhaps  some 
of  us  are  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that  home  rule  is  a  vital  question  in  Ire- 
land alone.  That  is  not  true.  It  is  a  very 
vital  question  here.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  much  agitation  for  a  new  char- 
ter. After  a  charter  convention  had  been 
appointed  and  had  submitted  a  bill  to  the 
legislature  the  legislature  adopted  a  bill 
which  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Chi- 
cago on  a  referendum.  In  this  referen- 
dum we  were  called  upoirto  face  definite- 
ly the  question  of  whether  we  wanted  a 
new  charter  minus  home  rule  or  would  be 
content  to  go  along  in  the  swaddling 
clothes  that  Chicago  acquired  when  it 
was  an  infant  village.  The  people  an- 
swered that  question  unmistakably ;  they 
were  in  favor  of  home  rule  and  they  de- 
feated the  charter.  The  charter  had 
many  excellent  features  and  it  was  de- 
feated, in  my  judgment,  only  because  it 
would  have  saddled  upon  this  citv  a  po- 
litical hierarchy  and  a  combination  of 
bosses  from  which  we  could  not  have 
emancipated   ourselves   in  a   generation. 

"In  these  days  when  practicallv  every 
political  candidate  on  every  conceivable 
kind  of  political  platform  is  running  as  a 
progressive,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  hear 
from  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
progressives  and  is  such  from  conviction 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  political  expe- 
diency. We  introduce  strangers  when 
they  come  here  to  the  City  Club,  but 
when  a  member  of  the  family  who  has 
been  away  from  our  hearthstone  returns, 
if  only  temporarily,  we  welcome  him. 
Today  we  welcome  Professor  Zueblin." 
(Applause.) 

Prof.  Charles  Zueblin 

"It  is  a  very  impressive  privilege  to 
stand  in  this  room  and  remember  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  City  Club  and  its  ex- 
pansion.   It  is  a  very  great  privilege,  too, 


to  look  into  the  faces  of  so  many  friends, 
some  of  whom  I  have  not  only  known  as 
good  fellows  and  as  good  citizens,  but 
have  helped  to  defeat  by  supporting  their 
candidacies  in  times  gone  by.  They  have 
survived  even  that  by  the  removal  from 
the  city  of  some  of  the  obstacles  to  prog- 
ress. You  may  recall  the  man  who  went 
into  a  town  and  said  to  a  man  whom  he 
met  on  the  street:  'Say,  mister,  would 
you  give  a  dollar  to  help  make  your  town 
beautiful?'  'Sure,'  said  the  victim,  'what 
is  the  game?'  'Well,'  said  the  man,  'give 
me  a  dollar  and  I  will  get  out.'  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  Chicago 
in  the  last  two  years  is  both  stimulating 
and  humiliating. 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  which  is 
not  only  dear  to  my  heart  but  of  which  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  say  something  new 
even  to  the  Citv  Club  of  Chicago.  Not 
very  long  ago  a  gentleman  who  is  now 
much  in  the  limelight — who  has  never 
been  very  much  out  of  the  limelight  since 
he  was  discovered — went  to  Africa  for 
a  period  of  recuperation  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  rest  that  was  necessary  after 
serving  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  such  pronounced  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm as  was  his  fortune  and  mission.  He 
went  there  not  as  a  public  official  but,  I 
believe,  as  a  naturalist,  a  hunter  and  a 
reformed  speller.  It  was  reported  that 
he  was  going  there  in  search  of  the  'G' 
in  the  Gnu.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  he 
found  the  'G'  in  the  Gnu.  brought  both 
back  to  America  and  thereupon  an- 
nounced the  doctrine,  which  I  shall  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  follow  if  I  can  this 
afternoon,  of  'the  new  nationalism.' 
Having  announced  this,  he  unfortunately 
became  involved  in  a  political  contest  in 
New  York  where  he  met  with  unexpected 
and  hitherto  unknown  reverses.  It  is 
now  reported  that  the  slogan  that  has 
gone  forth  from  Oyster  Bay  is  the  'Gnu 
Gnashionalism.'  Whether  the  'gnashing' 
will  continue  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season  is  still  a  question.  But  we 
must  never  forget,  among  the  many  serv- 
ices of  that  great  American,  the  idea 
that  he  suggested  at  Ossawatomie  and 
which  we  shall  have  some  day  incorpo- 
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rated  into  our  system  of  government,  even 
if  we  are  compelled  to  tell  him  what  it 
means. 

Home  Rule  for  the  Home 

"Home  rule,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not 
merely  municipal  home  rule  but  it  is 
home  rule  for  the  family,  home  rule  for 
the  state,  and  particularly  home  rule  for 
the  nation.  Since  we  are  men  together, 
in  a  men's  organization,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
shall  fully  comprehend  the  significance 
of  home  rule  in  its  universal  application 
until  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  home 
rule  for  the  home;  until  we  recognize 
that  the  home  and  not  the  municipality 
is  really  the  unit  of  government.  Govern- 
ment of  the  home  has  been  hitherto  a 
patriarchal  one,  with  the  man — whom  we 
no  longer  call  a  patriarch  or  a  tyrant,  but 
as  George  Ade  characterizes  him,  'the 
treasurer' — still  largely  in  dominion.  The 
man  must  be  deposed  from  his  present 
dominant  position  just  as  our  political 
bosses  must  be  removed.  We  must  have 
the  commission  form  of  government  for 
the  family. 

"Your  lack  of  readiness  to  admit 
women  to  a  full  share  in  government  is 
largely  due  to  a  surviving  masculine 
vanity  which  you  will  live  down  when 
you  know  yourselves  better.  The  fact  is 
that  masculine  vanity  has  been  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  blunders  of  the 
world.  Masculine  vanity  leads  to  the 
subjection  of  women,  just  as  the  business 
man's  vanity  leads  to  the  subjection  of 
people  of  equal  talent  who  do  not  happen 
to  have  the  sinews  of  war. 

"If  I  may  say  it  in  the  presence  of  this 
thriving  commercial  and  business  me- 
tropolis we  must  teach  the  business  man, 
as  well  as  the  father  and  the  husband,  his 
place.  We  must  teach  him  especially 
that  the  one  great  defect  of  business  is 
the  lack  of  efficiency.  When  you  con- 
sider the  human  talent  that  is  going  to 
waste  you  will  recognize  that  there  is 
nothing  that  is  much  more  inefficient 
than  business.  In  your  big  factories, 
your  steel  mills,  your  department  stores, 
in  the  transportation  system  of  Chicago, 
or  in  the  United  States  post  office,  which 
is  under  the  blight  of  confining  its  effi- 
ciency to  its  bookkeeping,  you  will  see 
the  danger  of  accepting  bookkeeping  and 


budget  standards  as  the  sole  standards 
of  efficiency.  We  must  have  efficiency  in 
terms  of  human  service.  To  gain  effi- 
ciency we  must  gain  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  people  in  a  given  geographical 
area  in  the  functions  of  that  community. 

"It  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  men, 
as  intelligent  as  most  of  our  business  men 
and  many  of  working  men  and  some  of 
our  statesmen,  should  still  go  back  in 
their  traditions  and  superstitutions  to  the 
United  States  constitution  as  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  United  States  constitution 
has  its  merit  but  it  is  an  entirely  artificial 
document.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  Frenchman,  Montesquieu,  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  our  na- 
tional affairs.  The  charter  to  which 
your  chairman  referred  was  also  an  ar- 
tificial thing.  It  was  a  compromise,  the 
sort  of  a  compromise  under  which  our 
communities  are  being  governed  today. 
Government  in  accordance  with  function, 
government  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  all  the  people  in  a  given  area  has  been 
withheld  from  us  because  we  have  clung 
to  this  superstitution  of  an  inviolate  con- 
stitution, an  instrument  that  was  due  to 
the  co-operation  of  a  body  of  colonists 
who  had  hitherto  engaged  in  no  co-oper- 
ation but  who  were  forced  into  a  union 
in  opposition  to  the  mother  country — 
just  exactly  as  Switzerland  became  dem- 
ocratic under  the  pressure  of  Napoleon — 
and  adopted  what  seemed  to  them  the 
best  theoretical  ideas  afloat. 

Americans  Theorists  in  Government 

"If  there  is  any  pre-eminent  supersti- 
tion amongst  Americans,  it  is  that  we  are 
practical.  If  there  is  anything  that  a 
business  man  prides  himself  in,  it  is  that 
he  is  practical.  But  we  are  utter  theor- 
ists on  government.  We  have  a  theoret- 
ical constitution  for  the  country  and  a 
theoretical  constitution  for  the  state  and 
a  theoretical  charter  for  the  city.  Almost 
nothing  is  gleaned  from  experience  and 
almost  no  comparison  is  made  of  one  city 
or  one  state  with  another.  My  neighbor 
was  speaking  a  little  while  ago  of  the 
fact  that  although  Wisconsin,  a  state  that 
has  done  such  marvelous  things  and  has 
made  such  remarkable  progress  in  gov- 
ernment, is  next  door,  its  achievements 
have  not  yet  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
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Illinois  or  Iowa  or  even  Minnesota,  still 
less  by  Michigan. 

"Home  rule  means  that  all  the  people 
of  a  given  area  shall  co-operate  for  the 
functions  that  pertain  to  that  area.  The 
city  of  Chicago  cannot  have  absolute 
home  rule  because  the  city  of  Chicago 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  state  of  Ill- 
inois in  those  things  that  pertain  to  state 
functions.  Similarly  the  United  States 
lacks  home  rule  today  because  the  consti- 
tution says  that  all  those  things  not  nom- 
inated in  the  bond  shall  be  the  function 
of  the  state.  The  state  has  always  in- 
terfered with  the  city  and  the  family  on 
the  one  hand  and  with  the  nation  and  in- 
ternational affairs  on  the  other.  When 
we  have  a  few  Italians  slaughtered  in 
New  Orleans  or  have  trouble  with  the 
Japanese  in  San  Francisco  our  great, 
majestic  government  confronts  the  world 
and  says :  'We  are  awfully  sorry  but  you 
know  that  happened  in  Louisiana,  or  Cal- 
ifornia.' And  then  the  representatives 
of  those  countries  say:  'Are  they  in 
South  America  ?  Where  are  those  places, 
if  not  in  the  United  States?'  'We  regret 
it  very  much,'  we  answer,  'but  Alexander 
Hamilton  did  not  provide  for  any  such 
situation  and  we  are  utterly  helpless  un- 
less Alexander  told  us  how  it  was  to  be 
done.' 

"Now,  considering  local  questions,  you 
cannot  get  home  rule  for  the  city  of 
Chicago  by  seceding  from  Illinois,  as 
Mobile  threatened  recently  to  do  from 
Alabama  on  the  liquor  question.  Chicago 
is  an  integral  part  of  Illinois.  It  ought 
logically  to  take  in  a  good  deal  of  In- 
diana but  government  is  inelastic.  Large 
commercial  enterprises  pay  no  attention 
to  state  boundaries  or  even  to  water 
boundaries.  They  reach  out  over  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  utmost  freedom,  be- 
cause they  are  not  bound  by  these  limita- 
tions. 

Home  Rule  Must  Be   Made 
Intelligible 

"But  we  won't  get  this  kind  of  home 
rule  until  we  make  it  intelligible  to  the 
citizens.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
even  the  wisdom  that  is  concentrated 
here  in  the  City  Club  cannot  give  home 
rule  to  the  people  until  the  people  know 
what  it  is,  and  want  it.  It  is  appalling 
to  think  of  the  number  of  intelligent  men 


today  who  think  that  they  are  called  on 
to  run  the  country  without  the  suffrage 
of  the  people,  who  believe  that  the  people 
have  not  this  capacity.  Of  course  they 
haven't — but  neither  have  their  leaders. 
Leaders?  Look  at  them!  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  most  of  the  men  that  you  have 
elected  to  office ! 

"Wny  are  we  among  the  most  lawless 
nations  ?  A  band  of  lawless  men  invaded 
a  court  room  in  Virginia  the  other  day 
and  murdered  the  judge  on  the  bench. 
How  can  such  things  occur?  What  is 
your  record  of  bombs  since  the  Hay- 
market  riot?  You  have  had  fifty  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  and  nobody 
has  been  caught.  What  is  the  occasion 
for  this  ?  We  impose  laws  on  the  people 
and  say  to  them:  'Be  good.'  But  we 
have  never  done  that  ourselves  unless  we 
had  a  sufficient  reason.  The  city  will 
not  be  properly  governed  until  the  people 
become  conscious  of  the  functions  of  the 
city,  and  even  then  it  is  no  slight  job. 

"If  you,  yourselves,  were  to  be  con- 
stituted a  commission  to  make  a  city 
charter  for  Chicago,  you  could  not 
actually  frame  the  best  charter  for  Chi- 
cago and  satisfy  all  its  functions  unless 
you  had  an  enlightened  constituency  to 
sustain  you.  When  San  Francisco  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  they  had  the  services  of 
Burnham  and  Bennett  to  provide  the 
wonderful  plan  for  the  resconstruction  of 
San  Francisco.  They  had  been  there  six 
months,  but  nobody  knew  about  it  except 
a  handful  of  self-appointed  persons  who 
were  eager  for  the  beautification  and 
adornment  of  San  Francisco.  Their  ideas 
were  magnificent,  but  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  knew  nothing  about  it.  Even 
at  this  day  they  have  not  done  those  poor 
temporizing  things  that  they  started  to 
do,  because  they  had  no  public  opinion  to 
back  them  up. 

Simplifying  Government 

"We  cannot  get  that  public  opinion 
until  we  make  a  government  so  simple 
that  everybody  can  understand  it.  So 
simple  that  not  only  will  the  women  be 
able  to  vote,  as  well  as  the  men,  but  that 
the  ballot  will  be  reduced,  as  Mr.  Childs 
recommended  to  you  the  other  day,  to 
such  reasonable  proportions  that  the 
members  of  the  City  Club,  at  least,  can 
pick  out  their  candidates.    It  may  be  that 
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some  few  people  can  comprehend  these 
long  ballots,  but  all  over  this  country  we 
are  suffering  from  them.  They  have  been 
justified  on  the  ground  that  they  are  dem- 
ocratic, that  they  allow  us  to  vote  for  the 
coroner  and  the  dog-catcher,  whereas,  in 
fact,  their  only  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
little  place  at  the  top  where  the  illiterate 
person  registers  his  vote  in  opposition  to 
the  vote  of  the  thoughtful  people  who 
scratch.  The  long  ballot  is  no  accident. 
It  is  the  device  of  wiser  men  than  we. 

"I  was  in  the  state  of  Ohio  in  a  recent 
campaign  when  they  were  striving  to 
instruct  their  voters  how  to  vote  one  of 
those  boundless  things  and  a  Republican 
paper  of  Cincinnati  warned  its  constit- 
uents that  the  circle  of  the  Republican 
party  was  at  the  head  of  the  second  col- 
umn, having  been  hitherto  at  the  head 
of  the  first  column.  It  feared  the  voters 
might  vote  the  wrong  column.  Professor 
Thomas,  Professor  Starr  and  other 
anthropologists  will  tell  you  that  the  low- 
est known  "human  intelligence  can  count 
up  to  four,  but  they  only  have  to  go  half 
as  far  as  that  in  the  state  of  Ohio  to  elect 
their  state  executives. 

"We  must  make  government  simple 
for  your  benefit  and  mine — I  speak  as 
one  of  the  elect  to  the  rest  of  the  elect — 
for  our  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  the  great,  untrained  mob,  against 
which  Mr.  William  Lorimer  and  others 
of  our  statesmen  are  warning  us.  In 
order  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  most 
intelligent  we  must  have  simplicity. 

The  Rule  of  the  Legislature 

"I  have  been  reading  in  the  papers  of 
how  they  herald  the  great  discovery  of 
the  commission  form  of  government  and 
yet  I  think  they  frequently  do  not  under- 
stand its  chief  significance.  The  great  con- 
ception of  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  merely  its  simplicity,  al- 
though that  would  be  enough  to  recom- 
mend it ;  it  is  that  the  legislators  rule. 
That  is  in  complete  defiance  of  practic- 
ally all  American  traditions  except  the 
:'-  •;!'in<l  t1  wn  government.  Let 
the  legislators  rule.  That  has  been  the 
great  revolutionary  tendency  in  this 
country  in  the  last  decade  or  so.  Under 
the  commission  form  of  government  the 
legislators  are  the  administrators,  not 
directly,  of  course,  but  through  the  ex- 
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•  -'-tls  under  them  and  chosen  by  them. 
That  is  the  juice  of  the  commission  form 
of  government.  Here  you  have  a  small 
number  of  men,  three  or  five  or  seven, 
to  represent,  not  a  little  dinky  ward  but 
the  whole  community.  Under  them,  of 
course,  they  have  their  technical  experts 
but  the  authority  is  and  must  be  vested 
in  a  legislative  body  that  is  responsible 
to  the  will  of  the  people. 

"In  this  country  we  do  not  know  what 
responsibility  to  the  will  of  the  people 
means  except  where  we  have  the  refer- 
endum. In  any  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, the  government  is  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  Would  the  Premier  of 
England  defy  the  will  of  the  people  as  the 
President  has  clone?  Can  you  imagine 
the  Premier  of  England  trying  to  get  rid 
of  the  pure  food  expert  who  had  tried  to 
protect  the  life  and  health  of  the  people? 
It  couldn't  be  done.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  or  the  Czar  of  Russia  could  not 
do  a  thing  like  that.  That  it  can  happen 
in  this  country  is  due  to  the  unrespon- 
siveness of  our  public  officers,  an  outcome 
of  our  political  inheritance.  We  want  a 
responsive  body  of  legislators  and  we 
want  our  legislators  to  have  experts 
under  them. 

"I  won't  talk  about  the  commission 
form  of  government  because  it  is  too  fa- 
miliar, but  it  does  seem  a  pity  to  overlook 
that  very  central  feature  of  it.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  it  won't  be  very  long  be- 
fore all  American  cities  will  be  working 
under  a  form  of  government  like  that,  a 
government  which  merges  the  legislative 
and  executive  and  discards  all  these  arti- 
ficial French  devices  that  have  hampered 
our  country  from  the  framing  of  the  con- 
stitution down  to  the  present  time.  When 
the  cities  have  this  government  we  will 
then  go  on  to  the  states. 

Commission  Government  for  the  State 

"Why  have  all  these  little  politicians 
going  down  to  Springfield  to  tell  the 
people  of  Chicago  whether  they  may  use 
their  schoolhouses  ?  How  long  will  it  be 
until  we  have  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  men 
from  all  over  the  state  sitting  together  to 
administer  all  our  affairs?  Think  of  all 
the  labor  it  will  save  you.  labor  which 
you  now  spend  in  getting  the  govern- 
ment that  you  don't  want,  and  keeping 
away  from  inviting  places  like  Kankakee 
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and  other  centers  of  erudition.  You  will 
then  get  real,  live  individuals,  who  out 
of  their  abundant  wisdom  will  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  state  for  you !  That 
simplicity  has  to  come,  gentlemen,  in 
local  affairs  whether  anybody  lives  to  see 
it  applied  to  the  national  government  or 
not.  Give  us  simplicity.  Let  the  people 
understand.  Trust  them  and  they  will 
understand. 

"Then  we  want  to  divide  our  areas  and 
see  that  each  geographical  area  is  self- 
governing.  I  have  a  very  interesting  and 
illuminating  article  in  my  possession 
written  by  a  man  in  Boston,  following 
out  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler  and 
others  that  we  have  occupational  repre- 
sentation, that  the  lawyers  ought  to  have 
their  representatives,  the  doctors  theirs 
and  the  clergy  theirs.  He  says  that  the 
women  should  be  represented  as  mothers, 
just  as  the  bricklayers  should  be  repre- 
sented as  bricklayers.  That  is  a  very 
poor  conception  of  democracy. 

"All  the  people  of  a  geographical  area 
have  common  interests.  You  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  water  supply,  a 
common  interest  in  the  sewage  disposal, 
a  common  interest  in  transportation,  in 
your  geographical  area.  The  Sanitary 
District,  you  remember,  was  organized 
in  order  that  yon  might  care  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage  of  Chicago  and  it 
included  certain  territory  not  in  the  city 
limits.  It  did  not  take  in  Evanston  at 
first  but  it  has  done  so  since.  On  account 
of  this  inclusiveness  you  have  had  a  de- 
gree of  elasticity  in  the  Sanitary  District 
that  you  have  not  had  in  the  city. 

Boston  Government 

"The  people  of  Boston  have  a  still 
greater  latitude  and  yet  it  is  along  the  old 
conventional,  artificial,  American  lines. 
We  have  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  take  care  of  our  parks  and 
another  to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal.  These  are 
all  admirable  things  in  their  way  and 
they  also  lead  to  a  splendid  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, but  they  also  lead  to  considerable 
inefficiency  because  they  overlap.  About 
Boston  are  thirty-nine  or  forty  other  inde- 
pendent municipalities  brought  together 
for  certain  functions  under  a  single  con- 
trol.    Why  not  bring  them  all  together 


for  their  collective  functions?  If  Brook- 
line,  if  my  little  town  of  Winchester, 
which  is  governed  by  a  town  meeting, 
want  to  maintain  their  independence,  why 
not?  But  let  them  come  together  for 
their  really  collective  functions,  such  as 
fire  and  police  protection  and  possibly 
education.  We  may  debate  about  what 
particular  functions  should  come  under 
common  control,  but  as  least  these  func- 
tions that  are  peculiar  to  the  geograph- 
ical area  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
body  chosen  by  the  people  of  that  area. 

"That  is  not  true  in  any  community  in 
this  country  today.  They  talk  about 
home  rule  in  California.  They  don't  have 
any  such  sharp  demarcation.  They  talk 
about  home  rule  in  Missouri.  Years 
ago  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  got  what 
was  called  a  home  rule  provision  for 
making  their  own  charters,  with  one 
curious  little  string  to  it — they  must  have 
two  councils.  So,  although  they  can 
frame  a  charter,  they  cannot  have  a  com- 
mission form  of  government.  Although 
they  have  home  rule,  the  one  thing  they 
lack  is  the  power  to  unite  their  governing 
authorities  into  one  body.  We  cannot 
have  home  rule  until  we  have  a  degree 
of  elasticity. 

"Don't  you  see  that  every  time  the 
state  interferes  with  the  municipality  the 
municipality  interferes  with  the  state?  If 
you  go  to  Springfield  to  get  legislation 
for  the  city  of  Chicago  you  are  not  only 
asking  Illinois  to  interfere  with  Chicago 
but  you  are  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
legislators.  The  interference,  therefore, 
is  reciprocal.  You  waste  their  time  when 
they  are  attending  to  city  matters  and  so 
your  state  duties  are  cared  for  as  they  un- 
fortunately are. 

"By  the  same  token,  that  is  a  great  ar- 
gument for  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators.  Every  time  you  are  en- 
gaged in  a  senatorial  contest  you  are  pros- 
tituting the  legislature.  The  legislature 
is  not  serving  the  states,  but  is  mixing  in 
national  functions  and  national  partisan 
combinations.  All  those  things  have  had 
sufficient  ventilation  recently  perhaps  in 
states  like  Illinois  and  the  other  big 
states  of  the  Union.  The  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  the  state  legis- 
latures is  a  reciprocal  interference  of  the 
state  with  the  nation  and  the  nation  with 
the  state. 
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Legislation  by  Wholesale 

"You  have  in  your  legislatures  a  group 
of  men  from  all  over  the  state,  represent- 
ing all  sorts  of  little  local  interests  and 
demanding  recognition  for  all  sorts  of 
bills  so  that  they  may  go  back  to  their 
constituents  and  say:  'See  what  I  did.' 
When  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures 
are  all  in  session  we  turn  out  a  grist  of 
25,000  new  laws,  not  to  mention  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  bills  that 
have  to  be  sifted  out.  Do  you  know 
that  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century 
only  21,000  new  laws  were  passed,  4,000 
fewer  than  we  turn  out  in  a  year  when 
all  of  our  bodies  are  working  together  on 
full  time?  Now,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  all  of  these  little  fellows  from  all 
over  the  country  up  there,  they  have  to 
get  legislation  passed.  The  state  would  do 
much  better  under  some  form  of  com- 
mission government. 

"Let  me  turn  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  I  believe  presents  problems 
probably  even  more  important  than  those 
I  have  mentioned.  We  must  have  home 
rule  for  the  city  and  the  state,  but  see 
how  the  federal  government  also  is 
hampered  by  a  constitution  which  dele- 
gates functions  to  the  state  that  could 
not  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  fram- 
ers.  The  only  national  body  that  is 
actually  engaged  in  anything  remotely 
like  scientific  government  anywhere  in 
this  country  is  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  election  of  Senators 
directly  will  be  a  distinct  gain  in  emanci- 
pating the  state  from  that  complication, 
and  yet,  gentlemen,  we  must  fix  our  eyes 
on  something  beyond  that.  That  reform 
is  imminent  now  and  it  seems  perhaps 
ungraceful  and  ungrateful  to  say  so  soon 
we  want  something  else.  But  do  you 
know  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
enlarged  recently,  simply  in  order  that 
no  state  should  be  reduced  in  its  repre- 
sentation. We  are  terribly  sensitive  about 
the  man  that  always  wants  a  little  pork 
out  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  appropri- 
ations, and  now  we  are  threatened  with 
some  more  Congressmen  in  order  that 
Delaware  may  not  lose  anything,  that 
Rhode  Island  may  have  no  losses  and 
that  Nevada  may  not  be  left  out.  At  the 
time  when  we  are  so  far  advanced  in  the 
direct  election  of  Senators,  it  would  seem 
an  admirable  thing  if  we  could  unite  the 


House  and  Senate -in  one  efficient  body 
instead  of  continuing  two  inefficient 
bodies.  But  we  are  not  likely  to  do  that ; 
instead  we  go  on  increasing  the  number 
of  our  legislators  all  the  time  by  adding 
new  states  and  new  representatives. 

Obstacles  to  Effective  Legislation 

"Can't  we  have  simplicity  in  our  na- 
tional government,  too?  Do  we  need  the 
Senate  to  oppose  the  House?  Do  you 
recognize  how  many  bodies  or  things  or 
entities  there  are  between  you  and  effect- 
ive legislation  ?  You  have  to  get  a  bill 
introduced  into  those  two  bodies,  you 
have  to  get  it  out  of  committee,  you  have 
to  get  it  passed  by  both  of  those  bodies, 
you  have  to  get  it  signed  by  the  President, 
and  you  have  to  get  it  authenticated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  finally  approved 
by  Alexander!  Oh,  the  exasperation  of 
these  things  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
effective  legislation !  Now,  if  you  could 
merge  the  House  and  the  Senate  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  effective 
legislation  would  be  removed.  I  admit 
it  is  remote  and  Utopian  for  the  moment, 
but  who  would  have  said  twenty  years 
ago,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
cities  of  this  country  would  at  this  time 
have  government  without  any  separation 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  functions  ? 
The  suggestion  for  uniting  the  House 
and  Senate  is,  as  I  say,  a  remote  dream, 
and  I  suggest  it  only  as  a  device  of  sim- 
plicity. 

"We  cannot  have  simplicity  as  long 
as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  legislate,  which  it 
now  has  and  exercises.  When  the  people 
have  legislated,  the  Supreme  Court  can 
perform  their  legislation  all  over  again. 
Whatever  you  do  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
see  that  it  does  not  legislate.  I  don't 
know  that  we  need  fall  short  of  the  Ohio 
proposal.  You  know,  in  their  constitu- 
tional convention  they  are  proposing  that 
the  Supreme  Court  must  have  a  unani- 
mous vote  before  it  can  veto  legislation 
of  the  people.  Is  there  anything  more 
humiliating  than  these  five-to-four  votes 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  determine 
whether  a  law  is  constitutional  or  un- 
constitutional? After  we  have  gone  to 
our  legislators  and  have  gone  through 
all  the  various  processes  of  legislation,  we 
may  have  our  legislation  changed  by  a 
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vote  that  may  have  been  reversed  over 
night.  How  can  people  respect  the  laws 
of  a  country  that  uses  such  machinations 
as  that  to  determine  whether  a  law  is 
constitutional  or  unconstitutional  ? 

"There  are  other  means  of  simplifi- 
cation that  we  can  take  advantage  of 
when  we  make  the  federal  government 
deal  with  its  own  governmental  func- 
tions. Industry  and  commerce,  marriage 
and  divorce,  conservation  and  sanitation, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  inside  of  state  lines. 
A  short  time  ago  New  York  City 
wanted  to  enlarge  its  water  supply. 
There  was  a  supply  at  hand  in  the  Ram- 
apo  district  on  the  border  line  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  but  they  are  going 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  Adirondacks  to 
get  the  water  supply,  because  that  at 
hand  is  in  the  hands  of  a  private  com- 
pany which  offered  to  sell  it  to  New  York 
at  two  or  three  times  its  value.  The 
great  city  of  New  York  could  not  go 
out  and  take  it,  even  though  it  should 
agree  to  furnish  a  supply  to  all  the 
intermediate  villages. 

State  Railroad  Regulation 

"In  the  Central  Passenger  Associa- 
tion district,  you  find  laws  that  have 
been  passed  restricting  the  charge  for 
passengers  within  certain  states  to  two 
cents  a  mile.  Those  laws  are  made 
good  and  effective  by  supreme  courts 
within  the  state.  Across  the  state  line, 
however,  you  pay  three  cents  and  the 
more  thrifty  commercial  traveler,  travel- 
ing between  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis, 
jumps  off  now  and  then  and  buys  a  new 
two  cent  ticket.  It  is  a  considerable  in- 
convenience and  most  Americans,  with 
their  usual  complacency,  submit  to  it. 
That  is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fares 
are  not  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
geographical  area  to  be  served.  Mean- 
while, now  that  we  cannot  get  the  laws 
fast  enough  to  protect  the  child  in  the 
factories  of  our  several  states,  we  are 
asking  the  poor  old  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  forbid  the  rail- 
ways to  carry  the  products  of  child  labor 
across  the  state  lines.  Could  circum- 
locution be  more  ridiculous? 

"We  are  alarmed  by  the  terrible  con- 
fusion of  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws 
of  the  country.     They  differ  from  one 


state  to  another  until  not  only  is  it  a 
scandal,  it  is  itself  an  incentive  to  the 
disruption  of  marital  unity.  Every  now 
and  then  we  learn  of  people  that  are 
not  married  in  accordance  with  the  laws, 
although  they  have  been  living  perfectly 
decent,  conventional  lives  together. 

"Perhaps  the  most  curious  anomaly 
is  that  people  of  the  greatness  and  wis- 
dom and  power  of  ourselves,  in  the  year 
1912,  should  be  trying  to  enforce  any- 
thing so  antiquated  as  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law,  to  take  us  back  to  eighteenth 
century  competition,  because  we  have  not 
been  big  enough  to  grapple  with  the 
unions  and  trusts  and  combinations  of 
today  that  are  the  inevitable  result  of 
conditions.  Have  you  noticed  how  the 
shares  of  Standard  Oil  have  gone  down 
since  it  was  dissolved?  Why,  we  are 
puerile  in  the  presence  of  these  big  men 
•who  control  our  industries  with  their 
vision  and  their  freedom  of  movement 
and  their  disregard  of  our  poor,  little, 
puny  laws  under  our  ancient  system ! 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Bryan  is  right  in  saying 
that  we  must  not  propose  the  referendum 
and  initiative  in  our  national  campaign, 
because  the  states  must  work  that  out 
first.  At  least  it  is  a  little  more  com- 
mendable than  the  distinguished  list  of 
opponents  of  the  referendum  that  you 
can  read  in  the  Inter  Ocean  every  day. 
We  must  have  the  power  that  we  lack 
today  of  regulating  and  correcting  our 
national  government.  Do  you  know  that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
nothing  at  all  about  parties,  about  the 
parties  that  are  today  obscuring  the  con- 
stitution? Do  you  know  that  when  you 
send  your  Congressman  to  Congress  he 
begins  to  represent  you  thirteen  months 
after  you  have  chosen  him,  and  that  be- 
fore he  sits  in  a  second  session  of  Con- 
gress you  may  have  elected  another 
Congressman?  All  the  time  you  are 
watching  to  see  that  no  bad  laws  may 
be  passed,  and  you  get  no  good  laws 
passed.  We  put  the  premium  upon  not 
doing  wrong  and  consequently  we  do  not 
do  good.  We  don't  even  know  good 
when  we  see  it  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
legislative  halls  and  in  the  primary,  be- 
cause, gentlemen,  even  members  of  the 
City  Club,  the  real,  thinking,  patriotic 
men  of  the  community,  have  not  done 
enough  hard  thinking.     They  get  their 
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ideas  out  of  the  newspapers,  or  from  their 
inspired  leaders. 

Home  Rule  and  Popular 

Government 

"Look  at  the  platforms  of  the  two  par- 
ties in  the  last  national  campaign  and  see 
if  you  can  possibly  distinguish  them  ex- 
cept where  their  names  are  mentioned. 
We  do  not  get  down  to  bedrock.  We  do 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  is  home  rule  for  each 
geographical'  area,  putting  government 
within  the  comprehension  of  all  the 
people  of  ordinary  intelligence  in  the 
community.  When  you  get  that;  when 
you  get  simplicity  and  directness  in  the 
affairs  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  of 


Illinois  and  of  the  United  States,  you 
won't  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  people. 
You  will  recognize  the  people;  you  are 
going  to  educate  them  gradually  and 
initiate  them,  not  in  a  great  campaign 
of  hurrah,  but  when  they  can  be  carefully 
trained;  each  succeeding  year  will  give 
them  a  larger  horizon.  Then  you  will 
see  that  your  government  is  adapted  to 
its  functions,  that  it  applies  to  the  area 
and  that  each  little  aggregate  of  citizens 
is  living  under  what  I  think  is  best 
denominated  'the  new  federalism,'  a  fed- 
eral organization  not  only  of  states  and 
(communities,  but  of  families ;  an  organ- 
ization bound  together  in  respect  to  the 
scientific  function  of  each  particular  unit 
of  government."     (Applause.) 
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PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  BOND  ISSUES 

On    Tuesday,    April    2,    1912,    at    the  Prof.  M.  S.  Wildman,  of  Northwest- 

aldermanic  election  five  separate  bond  is-  ern    University,    chairman    of    the    City 

sues    for   the    following   purposes    were  Club  Committee  on  Municipal  Revenues 

submitted  to  a  referendum :  and  Expenditures,  presided. 

1.  For  the  construction  of  an  outer  CHAIRMAN      WILDMAN:        "The 

harbor    $5,000,000  city  may  borrow  money  for  several  pur- 

2.  For  the  construction  of  bathing  poses,  and  these  purposes  may  be  classi- 

beaches    250,000  tied  for  consideration  as  follows : 

3.  For  the  construction   of   a  con-  1.     "For    permanent    public    improve- 

tagious   hospital   and   the    re-  merits  which  yield  a  revenue  sufficiently 

modeling    of   bathhouses 380,000  t  tQ  sugtain  the  debt 

4.  For  the  construction  and  remod-  2.     "For      permanent      improvements 

ehng  of  police  stations 2,245,000  ,  .  ,     ,          ,      •  i,                        v  r^,      ,        , 

e     T7      .,            .                  ,           ,  which  do  not  yield  a  revenue.    The  bond 

b.     ror  the  construction  and  remod-  •                          ,                                    ,  .           ,      , 

eling  of  fire  department  houses  1,814,000  lssue>  in  such  a  case>  must  ultimately  be 

taken  care  of  by  taxation. 

Total    $9,689,000  3.     "For   expenditures   which   do   not 

result  in  permanent  improvements. 
The  first  three  of  these  propositions  "People  differ  as  to  the  justification  of 
were  approved ;  the  rest  met  defeat.  creating  indebtedness  for  these  different 
The  bond  issue  for  harbor  development  classes  of  purposes.  Nobody  denies,  so 
was  discussed  before  the  City  Club  on  far  as  I  know,  the  desirability  of  borrow- 
Saturday,  March  23.  The  other  issues  ing  money  by  the  public  for  the  estab- 
were  taken  up  for  consideration  at  a  lishment  of  permanent  productive  im- 
meeting  on  the  following  Saturday.  In  provements  which  ultimately  liquidate 
this  discussion,  March  30,  1912,  Alder-  their  own  debt.  Most  people  deny  the 
man  John  A.  Richert,  Chairman  of  the  desirability  of  creating  debt  for  the  pur- 
Council  Finance  Committee;  Dr.  George  pose  of  expenses  which  do  not  result  in 
B.  Young,  Health  Commissioner;  Her-  any  permanent  improvements.  There  is 
man  Schuettler,  Assistant  General  Su-  a  more  decided  difference  of  opinion  as 
perintendent  of  Police,  and  Inspector  to  the  debt  which  is  created  for  non-pro- 
John  C.  McDonell  of  the  Fire  Depart-  ductive  improvements.  It  is  this  class 
ment  took  part.  which  we  are  going  to  consider  today." 
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Committee  Approves  Bonds 

Before  opening  the  discussion  the 
chairman  called  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  City  Club  to 
read  a  resolution  adopted  by  that  com- 
mittee on  March  28,  1912,  and  approved 
by  the  directors.  The  resolution  related 
to  the  proposed  bond  issues  for  a  con- 
tagious diseases  hospital  and  for  new 
bathing  beaches  and  was  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Club  Committee  on 
Public  Health  approve  the  proposed  bond  is- 
sues which  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  referen- 
dum vote  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  April  2,  1912, 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  contagious  dis- 
eases hospital  and  for  bathing  beaches  and 
bathhouses. 

CHAIRMAN  WILDMAN:  "This 
resolution  is  the  only  one  of  this  char- 
acter that  will  come  up  today.  It  does 
not  prejudice  the  other  purposes,  how- 
ever, which  are  up  for  discussion." 

The  first  speaker  was  Alderman  Rich- 
ert,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  City  Council. 

Alderman  John  A.  Richert 

"This  question  of  issuing  the  bonds 
which  are  to  be  voted  on  next  Tuesday 
has  been  before  the  Finance  Committee 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  op- 
portune time  to  submit  it  to  the  voters. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  police  stations  of 
our  city  should  be  changed  to  modern 
buildings.  The  condition  of  our  police 
stations  is  not  only  a  disgrace  to  Chicago 
but  it  is  a  by-word  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country.  Our  ordi- 
nary revenue  is  not  sufficient  today  to 
construct  permanent  improvements  of 
this  character  for  the  police  department. 
Furthermore,  I,  for  one,  believe  that  it  is 
not  the  proper  policy  to  make  the  present 
generation  stand  the  entire  burden  of 
taxation  necessary  to  make  these  im- 
provements. The  payment  for  these  im- 
provements should  be  spread  out  over  a 
term  of  years. 

"The  same  argument  applies  to  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  the  construction 
of  fire  department  buildings.  The  need 
of  more  buildings  in  the  fire  department 
has  been  gone  into  thoroughly  by  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  city  admin- 
istration and  I  believe  that  the  people  will 
make  no  mistake  if  they  vote  on  next 


Tuesday  to  have  these  bond  issues  al- 
lowed. 

"I  understand  that  the  proposed  five- 
million-dollar  issue  for  the  building  of 
an  outer  harbor  has  been  discussed  be- 
fore this  club,  so  I  do  not  care  to  dwell 
upon  that  subject. 

"The  construction  of  bathing  beaches 
upon  our  lake  front  is  the  object  of  an- 
other bond  issue.  Public  bathing  beaches 
are  as  much  of  a  necessity  as,  perhaps, 
anything  within  our  city.  They  conduce 
to  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  our  great 
lake  front  and  enjoy  the  bathing  facili- 
ties during  the  summer  months. 

"Another  important  proposition  is  the 
construction  of  a  contagious  diseases 
hospital.  It  seems  ridiculous  that  the 
city  of  Chicago  should  even  have  to  ask 
the  people  to  cast  their  votes  for  a  bond 
issue  for  a  measly,  small  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose. One  great  city  of  our  nation  has 
asked  its  people  to  vote  for  a  bond  issue 
of  three  million  dollars  for  contagious 
diseases  hospitals. 

"In  conclusion  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
assist  us  in  getting  these  bond  issues 
through.  The  money  will  be  spent  to  the 
best  advantage  and  to  the  lasting  ben- 
efit of  the  entire  city.  It  will  help  to 
bring  about  such  recognition  at  the  hands 
of  our  legislature  as  to  enable  us,  in  the 
future,  to  expend  from  our  bond  issues 
for  necessary  public  improvements  an 
amount  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  such  a  city,  for  instance,  as  New 
York,  where  the  interest  upon  the  bond 
issue  is  as  much  as  the  appropriation  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
step  out  from  the  rank  of  a  village  and 
take  its  place  with  the  great  cities,  such 
as  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  On  a 
financial  basis  we  are  still  a  village." 
(Applause.) 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  George  B. 
Young,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

Dr.  George  B.  Young 

"I  want  to  begin  by  giving  a  practical 
illustration  of  my  allegiance  to  the 
golden  rule  by  speaking  a  good  word  for 
the  police  and  fire  departments,  to  help 
them  get  rid  of  the  disgraceful  old  rook- 
eries and  rat-infested  holes  that,  in  many 
cases,  they  now  occupy.     I  have  in  my 
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hand  a  concrete  illustration  of  what  may 
possibly  happen  to  these  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  if  we  condemn 
them  to  spend  many  more  years  in  places 
of  this  character.  I  don't  guarantee  the 
absolute  truth  of  what  I  have  here,  but  it 
is  a  physician's  certificate  which  came  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  city  depart- 
ments this  morning,  certifying  as  to  the 
phvsical  condition  of  a  member  of  the 
force : 

This   is   to   certify   that    I,    the   undersigned, 

this  day  visited  Mr. of ,  and 

find  him  suffering  from  the  following  com- 
plaints :  Chronic  articular  rheumatism,  hem- 
orrhoids, fistula  in  ano,  chronic  gingvitis, 
chronic  otitis,  media,  cystitis,  angina  pectoris, 
arterio-chlerosis,  frontal  sinusitis,  atropic  rhin- 
itis, myalgia. 

"And  here  is  the  wise  physician : 

I  believe  he  will  be  ill  and  confined  to  bed, 
or  should  be,  for  two  weeks. 

"Now  I  don't  say  that  all  the  members 
of  the  police  and  fire  departments  will 
be  reduced  to  that  situation,  but,  it  is  un- 
questionably true,  all  jesting  aside,  that 
persons  who  spend  considerable  time  in 
those  stations  are  running  serious  risks. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who 
are  temporarily  incarcerated  there  are 
subjected  to  the  same  risk.  It  does  not 
follow  that,  because  a  man  is  arrested  and 
taken  to  a  police  station,  he  is  necessarily 
guilty  of  anything.  Even  if  he  is  guilty 
of  a  trifling  misdemeanor  we  should 
not  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  middle 
ages  and  impose  sentence  of  death  on 
him  for  violation  of,  perhaps,  some  petty 
ordinance,  as  in  many  instances  we  almost 
do,  because  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
some  of  the  stations. 

London  Conditions  Better 

"So  much  as  to  the  other  people.  Now 
for  ourselves.  We  think,  in  Chicago, 
that  we  are  'some  town' — and  we  are. 
There  are  some  things  about  the  town, 
however,  in  which  we  are  not  up  to  the 
head  of  the  procession  or  anywhere  near 
it.  For  instance,  the  chances  of  a  child 
who  is  born  in  Chicago  and  who  grows 
up  from  babyhood  to  the  age  when 
children  begin  to  have  the  so-called  in- 
fantile diseases,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
etc.,  for  surviving  diphtheria  are,  by  the 
inevitable  mathematical  law  of  probabili- 
ties, just  a  little  less  than  half  of  those 


of  the  child  that  is  born  in  the  city  of 
London.  His  parents  would  be  very 
much  shocked  to  learn  this ;  such, 
however,  is  the  fact.  The  total  death  rate 
per  ten  thousand  for  diphtheria  in  Lon- 
don is  1.4;  in  Chicago  it  is  3.1.  The 
death  rate  per  10,000  in  London 
for  scarlet  fever  is  nine-tenths  of  1 
per  cent ;  in  Chicago  it  is  2.3  per  cent. 
The  typhoid  fever  rate  in  London  is  four- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent;  in  Chicago.  1.5  per 
cent. 

"What  is  the  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence ?  There  are  a  good  many  reasons. 
One  is  that  we  are  younger  than  they  are 
and  have  a  lot  of  troubles  to  solve  which 
they  have  solved  already.  But  here  is 
unquestionably  another  very  important 
factor.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  in  1911 
there  were  reported  to  the  health  depart- 
ment 8,841  cases  of  diphtheria.  Of  these, 
1,401 — about  15^2  per  cent  in  round 
numbers — were  cared  for  in  hospitals.  In 
the  city  of  London,  which  is  nearly  three 
times  as  big,  they  had  6,679  cases  of 
diphtheria,  about  2,000  less  than  in  Chi- 
cago, and  they  cared  for  85  per  cent 
of  all  these  in  special  hospitals.  They 
cared  for  90  per  cent  of  their  scarlet 
fever  patients  in  the  same  way ;  we  cared 
for  not  over  7  per  cent. 

"We  have  a  school  inspection  system 
which  I  am  proud  to  think  is  efficient — 
not  as  efficient  as  it  should  be ;  as  effi- 
cient as  it  can  be  with  the  means  given 
us — and  we  exclude  from  school  all  cases 
of  contagious  diseases  when  we  discover 
them.  What  do  we  do  when  we  exclude 
them?  In  about  86  or  87  per  cent  of  the 
diphtheria  cases  the  cry  comes  back,  'We 
have  no  place  to  stay  at  home.  There 
are  two  or  three  or  four  children  and 
we  live  in  two  rooms  or  two  rooms  and 
a  kitchen.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
other  children  ?'  Of  course,  we  have  lim- 
ited hospital  accomodations  at  the  present 
time  for  diphtheria.  Under  the  city  reg- 
ulations, the  hospitals  which  it  licenses 
will  be  permitted  to  accomodate  perhaps 
about  50  or  60  diphtheria  patients.  We 
have  sometimes  crowded  as  many  as  80 
into  these  accomodations  and  there  were, 
two  years  ago,  as  many  as  100.  After 
those  accomodations  are  filled  there  is  no 
place  in  Chicago  to  which  that  child  ex- 
cluded from  the  school  can  be  sent. 
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Isolation  Difficult  Among  Poor 

"Now,  most  of  us  no  doubt  live  in  fam- 
ilies and  homes,  where,  if  we  or  our  chil- 
dren are  taken  sick,  some  arrangement 
can  be  made — maybe  at  the  cost  of  a 
great  deal  of  personal  inconvenience — for 
proper  care  at  home.  But  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  in  Chicago — not 
among  the  very  poor  people  and  the  slum- 
dwellers  alone,  but  among  the  respectable, 
self-respecting  people  of  the  small-wage- 
earning  class,  mechanics,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers,  small  shop-keepers, 
clerks — who  live  in  small  cottages  or 
small  apartments  and  who  cannot,  on 
that  account,  properly  care  for  their  sick. 
One  or  two  children  get  sick  with  a  con- 
tagious disease.  We  have  to  say  to  the 
wage-earner,  'You  must  keep  yourself 
apart  from  your  family  or  you  cannot  go 
about.'  He  has  his  choice  either  to  stop 
work,  which  means  stopping  his  wages — 
and  very  few  employers  are  willing  to 
continue  a  man's  wages  when  he  is  doing 
the  city  a  service  by  not  spreading  con- 
tagion— or  to  make  arrangements  to  live 
outside  somewhere.  This,  for  people 
under  such  circumstances,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  and,  in  most  instances,  almost  im- 
possible. 

"Chicago  is  called  the  great  central 
market — and  it  is.  To  this  market  come 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  stay  from  a  few  days  to  several 
months  in  hotels  and  lodging  houses  or 
who  come  to  study  in  the  colleges  and 
universities.  Now  it  is  not  necessary  to 
tell  any  intelligent  man  what  it  means  to 
a  hotel  or  boarding  house  to  have  a  case 
of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  develop. 

"There  are,  every  year,  numbers  of 
people  who  arrive  in  Chicago  on  a  train 
going  through  to  somewhere  else,  and 
who  are  taken  sick  on  the  road,  possibly 
with  some  contagious  disease.  In  most 
cases  we  are  called  upon  to  take  care  of 
them.  We  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  We  simply  jam  them  into  our  hos- 
pitals where  we  can,  although  our  normal 
capacity  is  only  about  55  and  we  have 
had  as  many  as  120  cases  at  one  time.  We 
have  had  to  crowd  the  cots  together  in 
a  most  disgraceful  manner. 

"And  there  is  the  case  of  the  child. 
Now  the  child  is  not  responsible  for  the 
conditions  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and 
we  owe  it  to  him  and  to  ourselves,  to  the 


city  of  Chicago  and  the  nation,  entirely 
apart  from  our  personal  interest  as 
fathers  or  brothers,  to  give  him  a  fair 
show.  What  we  actually  do  is  to  force 
him  to  live  in  the  same  house  in  a  con- 
gested place  with  a  brother  or  sister  who 
has  taken  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  and 
take  his  chances  of  getting  it  and  of  get- 
ting well  or  dying.  If  he  gets  that  dis- 
ease, he  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
under  the  least  favorable  conditions.  He 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  half  the 
chance  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  been 
born  under  the  British  flag  and  lived  in 
London.  I  don't  believe  that  is  good 
patriotism  and  I  don't  believe  it  is  good 
business. 

Present  Accomodations  Inadequate 

"We  have  at  the  present  time  in  Chi- 
cago a  small  hospital,  known  as  the  'Con- 
tagious Diseases  Hospital.'  It  was  built 
17  years  ago  for  a  smallpox  hospital.  My 
predecessor  in  office,  Dr.  Evans,  secured 
a  small  appropriation,  built  a  new  small- 
pox hospital,  a  small-sized  one,  on  the 
same  reservation,  and  turned  the  old 
building  into  a  temporary  diphtheria  hos- 
pital. This  old  hospital  was  a  very  poor 
sample  of  a  very  bad  type  of  hospital 
architecture,  which  was  obsolete  when 
it  was  built,  seventeen  years  ago.  It 
has  not  improved  any  since.  It  is  as 
clean  as  elbow  grease  and  soap  and  water 
can  keep  it.  The  beds  are  clean  and  the 
food  is  clean  and  good.  But  it  is  an  anti- 
quated old  barracks.  It  is  designed  to  re- 
quire the  largest  possible  number  of  em- 
ployes for  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  work.  We  get  along  the  best  we  can 
with  it.  We  have  had  to  put  beds  in  the 
basement  and  that  basement  has  a  floor 
so  far  under  ground  that  our  good  friend 
Dr.  Ball  would  be  thrown  into  spasms  if 
he  should  see  it.  We  sometimes  put  our 
sick  children  there,  although  we  don't 
have  to  use  it  except  in  times  of  great 
rush.  During  the  present  winter  we 
have  had  so  little  diphtheria  that  we  have 
been  able  to  take  care  of  it  upstairs ;  but 
if  there  had  been  a  crush,  such  as  there 
was  two  years  ago,  we  would  have  had 
to  go  into  the  basement. 

"For  scarlet  fever  the  city  has  no- pro- 
vision whatsoever.  Of  course  we  get 
some  cases  of  diphtheria  which  are  com- 
plicated with  scarlet  fever,  but  we  don't 
take  scarlet  fever  cases  unless  the  patient 
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also  has  diphtheria.  The  county  hospital 
can  accomodate  125  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 
Almost  daily  we  get  piteous  appeals  from 
people  in  dire  distress  who  want  to  get 
their  children  into  the  hospital.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  trying  thing  to  have  to  say 
'No'  to  people  who  come  to  you  wringing 
their  hands  in  such  distress. 

"We  now  have  medical  inspection  at 
the  municipal  lodging  house.  The  other 
night  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  was  dis- 
covered. The  patient  was  quite  sick.  We 
put  him  aside  in  a  room  by  himself  and 
telephoned  to  the  county.  We  were  told 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  doing, 
that  everything  was  full  and  running 
over.  We  had  to  make  the  patient  as 
comfortable  as  possible  and  take  care  of 
him  that  night  in  a  room  in  the  lodging 
house,  which  was  intended  to  accommo- 
date other  people,  and,  from  which  of 
course,  they  were  excluded  for  the  time 
being.  We  kept  him  there  until  the  fore- 
noon, until  somebody  died  or  went  home 
well  and  left  a  hole  at  the  hospital.  Then 
we  poked  him  into  that  hole.  That  is 
disgraceful  but  it  shows  the  real  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  The  Iroquois  Memorial 
is  building  a  small  hospital  where  they 
will  care  for  a  limited  number  of  scarlet 
fever  cases. 

"We  have  at  the  present  time  in  Chi- 
cago about  two  hundred  beds  for  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  city  of  London 
has  about  6,400,  New  York  has  1,400 
beds  under  the  control  of  the  city  and 
is  planning  now  to  get  the  money  to  add 
about  400,  bringing  the  total  to  1,800. 
We  have,  as  I  said,  2C0.  New  York  is, 
perhaps  twice,  as  big  as  Chicago  but  I 
don't  believe  Chicago  would  be  satisfied 
to  admit  that  New  York,  when  it  comes 
to  taking  intelligent  and  humane  care 
of  its  contagious  sick  and  protecting  its 
other  people  against  contagious  diseases, 
is  seven  or  eight  times  as  civilized  as 
Chicago."     (Applause.) 

Assistant  General  Superintendent  of 
Police,  Herman  F.  Schuettler  was  in- 
troduced. 

Herman  F.  Schuettler 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  we  are 
to  get  a  new  hospital,  for,  if  we  don't 
take  better  care  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, we  are  going  to  need  it.  Many  of 
our  men  and  many  of  the  prisoners  in- 
carcerated in  our  police  stations  get  sick 


as  a  result  of  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail there.  Last  pay  day  I  had  eight  doc- 
tors' certificates  showing  cases  where 
men  got  their  sickness  by  having  to  sleep 
in  the  police  stations. 

"This  is  a  far-reaching  matter,  affect- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  men.  You  can- 
not have  good  discipline  in  a  police  sta- 
tion where  you  can't  provide  sleeping 
quarters  for  your  men.  If  you  have  to 
let  the  men  in  such  stations  go  home  the 
men  in  other  precincts  don't  like  to 
sleep  in  the  station  either.  We  keep  our 
men  on  reserve  duty  one-third  of  their 
working  hours ;  the  night  man  has  re- 
serve duty  every  third  day,  the  day  man 
every  third  night. 

"Some  of  our  stations  are  in  excellent 
shape.  We  have  some  police  stations 
which  are  as  fine  as  there  are  in  the 
world,  I  think.  They  were  all  built  in 
one  year,  though,  when  we  received  one- 
half  of  the  increased  saloon  licenses. 
That  year  we  built  eight  police  stations. 
I  have  had  charge  of  building  them  and 
I  can  assure  you  they  were  built  hon- 
estly in  every  respect  and  have  never 
been  criticised.  I  have  often  wondered 
who  the  human  being  was  that  built  the 
other  ones.  He  tried  to  get  as  deep  in 
the  ground  as  he  could.  I  know  of  one 
station  where  he  had  sixteen  feet  above 
him  but  he  went  down  six  feet  in  the 
ground.  A  human  being  locked  up  in 
such  a  place,  even  for  one  night,  al- 
though he  may  be  entirely  innocent,  is 
liable  to  contract  pneumonia  or  some 
other  disease. 

Life-Preservers  in  Police  Stations 

"When  I  was  captain  at  the  Chicago 
Avenue  Station  two  men  were  brought 
in  one  rainy  day  and  I  said:  'Give  them 
life-preservers.'  There  were  two  inex- 
perienced young  reporters  there  and  they 
wanted  to  now  why  I  said  that.  I  told 
them  we  had  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
basement  and  that  the  men  might  be 
drowned  if  they  didn't  have  life  pre- 
servers. They  published  that  statement 
and  it  caused  a  good  deal  of  talk.  As  a 
result  we  had  twelve  thousand  dollars 
appropriated  and  I  built  cells  on  top  of 
the  ground  where  people  could  live. 

"I  have  studied  the  building  of  police 
stations  quite  extensively.  It  is  hard  to 
use  an  ordinary  building  for  police  pur- 
poses.   You  have  to  have  a  different  kind 
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of  ventilation  for  police  stations  than 
for  any  other  buildings.  Chicago  is  pay- 
ing over  $35,000  rent  for  police  stations. 
The  condition  is  really  deplorable,  when 
you  consider  our  opportunities.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  North  Side  the  city  had 
the  big  tract  known  as  Streeterville, 
where  land  was  sold  at  $100  a  foot  four 
years  ago.  What  an  excellent  place  it 
would  have  been  for  the  mounted  squad 
to  build,  right  across  from  the  Rush 
street  bridge  and  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
city !  You  could  have  had  three  or  four 
acres  there  and  the  horses  would  have 
had  a  chance  to  roll  themselves  or  be 
put  into  clay  to  take  care  of  their  hoofs. 
We  have  a  central  detail  barn,  which  is 
a  terrible  place  to  put  horses  in.  We 
have  had  them  in  the  basement,  but  I 
have  managed  to  get  possession  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  so  I  can  put 
them  upstairs.  Every  time  it  has  rained 
we  have  had  to  take  the  horses  out  of 
the  basement,  because  they  got  up  to 
their  knees  in  water.  We  are  renting  a 
three-story  brick  barn  at  741  West  Mon- 
roe street,  paying  $125  a  month. 

"The  Eleventh  Precinct  station  at  the 
corner  of  Fiftieth  street  and  State,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Chicago. 
The  cells  are  built  out  of  old  wooden 
oak  bars.  There  is  a  concrete  trough 
which  is  used  for  every  purpose.  _  It  is 
in  a  condition  that  is  almost  criminal. 
The  stench  goes  through  the  whole 
building.  But  the  men  have  to  sleep 
there  for,  if  a  riot  or  some  other  emer- 
gency should  occur,  we  would  have  to 
have  men  on  hand.  There  is  no  alter- 
native. Some  of  the  men  get  sick  and 
die.  At  one  place  they  claim  that  three 
of  our  own  police  officers  died.  Fourteen 
have  taken  sick  at  the  West  Lake  Street 
station. 

Rentals  for  Police  Purposes 

"At  the  Stock  Yards  we  have  no  place 
to  put  an  ambulance.  In  the  31st  pre- 
cinct, on  North  Park  avenue,  we  lease 
a  barn.  The  Sixteenth  Street  Police  sta- 
tion we  lease  entirely.  We  have  a  good 
corner  location  to  build  on  but  we  have 
no  money  with  which  to  build.  The 
wind  blew  the  present  building  partially 
down  at  one  time  and  we  had  to  fix  it  up. 
When  it  rains  it  rains  on  the  horses 
and  rains  on  the  men.  We  rent  a  barn 
in  Rogers  Park.     We  rent  quarters  for 


the  detcetive  bureau  at  a  cost  of  about 
$4,800  a  year,  and  we  have  a  place  so 
small  that  the  men  can't  do  their  work. 
We  have  no  place  for  our  Bertillion  sys- 
tem ;  our  bureau  of  identification — which 
has  been  recognized  by  the  government 
as  the  best  in  the  world;  Major  Mc- 
Laughery  exchanges  his  pictures  with 
us  alone,  because  he  knows  the  finger- 
print system  and  measurements  are  cor- 
rect— is  on  Clark  street,  and  every  time 
a  detective  arrests  a  criminal  he  has  to 
run  him  over  Clark  street  for  identifica- 
tion. We  have  rented  164  LaSalle 
street  and  are  paying,  I  think,  $6,300  a 
year  for  it,  exclusive  of  heat.  The  in- 
vestment on  that  would  build  a  fairly 
good  building  somewhere. 

"We  are  asking  for  $2,245,000.  We 
want  to  build  a  new  police  station  in  the 
sixth  precinct  at  the  35th  street  site  near 
Halsted ;  another  in  the  seventh  precinct 
at  2913  Loomis  street,  the  old  Deering 
station.  That  station  has  a  basement 
about  9  feet  deep.  We  have  to  use  life 
preservers  there  every  time  it  rains  or 
take  our  prisoners  out  of  the  basement. 
There  is  a  backing  up  of  the  sewer  and 
the  odor  is  something  that  I  can't  very 
well  describe. 

"The  municipal  court  judges,  at  their 
meeting  yesterday,  absolutely  refused  to 
hold  court  at  the  Thirty-Second  Precinct 
station — Chicago  Avenue — on  account  of 
the  sanitary  conditions.  But  the  judges 
are  there  only  about  four  hours  a  day 
and  have  the  best  part  of  the  building, 
while  the  police  are  there  continuously. 
Now  a  judge  may  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  a  policeman,  but  I  don't  think  so. 
The  poor  unfortunates,  too,  who  are 
housed  in  the  basement  are  forced  to 
live  under  conditions  that  are  barbarous. 
There  is  stove  heat,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  man  who  has  a  cell  near  the  stove 
is  too  warm,  while  the  other  fellow  in  the 
corner  is  freezing. 

"Will  Build  No  More  Underground  Cells 

"We  want  to  remodel  the  Twenty- 
First  Precinct  station  near  22nd  street 
in  the  'red  light  district.'  The  fire  de- 
partment is  asking  for  an  appropriation 
for  a  new  fire  engine  house  adjacent  to 
the  police  station,  and  if  they  get  it  they 
will  turn  the  fire  department  building 
over  to  us.  By  using  the  fire  department 
site  we  can  build  an  ambulance  barn  and 
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have  sleeping  quarters  and  the  cell  quar- 
ters upstairs.  I  can  say  truthfully  that 
I  have  never  designed  a  plan  where  a 
cellroom  was  under  grade,  and  I  never 
shall.  Every  police  station  I  have  ever 
built  has  been  above  or  even  with  grade. 

"We  want  to  remodel  the  Seventeenth 
Precinct  station  at  Englewood.  The 
fire  department  is  adjacent  and  would 
like  to  get  away.  That  station  is  one  of 
the  worst  places  we  have.  Every  time 
it  rains  the  sewer  backs  up  about  16 
inches  of  water.  That  is  an  important 
station.  It  has  a  court  room,  A  great 
many  prisoners  are  kept  there.  We  have 
matrons'  quarters  there ;  we  moved  that, 
but  had  to  take  the  upstairs  room  away 
from  the  men.  When  the  sewer  backs 
up,  the  odor  goes  into  the  bed  rooms. 

"The  Nineteenth  Precinct  station, 
south  of  39th  street  and  west  of  State,  is 
in  the  same  bad  condition.  The  fire  de- 
partment wants  to  leave  and  turn  over 
their  quarters  to  us,  if  they  get  a  new 
place  from  the  bond  issue.  We  are  ask- 
ing five  thousand  dollars  to  remodel  that 
building  and  build  a  court  room. 

"We  need  improvements  in  the  21st 
precinct  at  the  Maxwell  Street  station. 
That  is  getting  to  be  an  old  station.  We 
want  to  build  an  automobile  barn  there. 
We  want  about  $20,000  to  do  that  work. 

"The  45th  precinct  is  at  Rogers  Park. 
We  are  in  the  same  condition  there.  The 
fire  department  wants  to  leave,  and  we 
want  possession  of  their  quarters,  pro- 
vided this  bond  issue  is  allowed.  We 
want  $5,000  to  remodel  the  building.  The 
cells  are  away  down  in  the  ground.  I 
built  one  cell  upstairs.  Sometimes  we 
put  three  or  four  prisoners  in  that  one 
cell,  not  being  able  to  help  ourselves,  but 
sometimes  we  transfer  them  to  another 
station. 

A  Central  Station 

"We  want  to  build  a  central  police 
building.  That  is  one  of  the  main  things 
that  we  want  to  get.  It  is  going  to  cost 
nearly  a  million  dollars.  We  will  have 
to  build  it  somewhere  between  Van 
Buren  and  Monroe  street,  and  between 
State  and  Fifth  avenue,  away  from  the 
elevated  roads  if  possible.  We  can  put 
in  that  Central  station  part  of  the  old 
Harrison  Street  station,  the  detective 
bureau,  a  drill  hall,  matron's  quarters, 
annex,  the  bureau  of  identification,  and 


a  great  many  other  things  that  need  to 
be  together  if  we  are  to  get  good  police 
work. 

"We  are  now  paying  rent  amounting 
to  $9,000  at  Clark  street,  $6,300  on  La- 
Salle  street  for  the  detective  department. 
It  cost  us  nearly  $30,000  to  fit  up  the 
Harrison  Street  station,  to  put  in  cells, 
to  build  proper  sewers.  To  spend  nearly 
$30,000  in  a  rented  building  from 
which  we  may  have  to  move  in  five  years 
is  just  throwing  money  away.  We 
won't  get  $5,000  for  what  we  have  put 
in  there.  I  built  cells  that  are  portable, 
but  the  money  put  in  such  improvements 
as  light  shafts  and  air  shafts  will  be  lost. 
You  can  readily  see,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  that  we  need  this  bond  is- 
sue. 

"In  conclusion,  I  want  to  state  again 
that  you  cannot  get  good  work  out  of 
men  when  they  cannot  sleep  or  when 
they  wake  up  and  have  a  headache  from 
the  odors  generated  by  the  unsanitary 
conditions  in  the  stations."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  WILDMAN:  "Gentle- 
men, you  will  note  that  the  rent  that  the 
city  is  paying  would  alone  pay  half  of 
the  interest  on  the  bond  issues  proposed. 
We  will  next  hear  of  the  needs  of  the 
fire  department  from  Inspector  McDon- 
ell."     (Applause.) 

John  C.  McDonell 

"The  amount  that  is  asked  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  fire  department,  out  of  the  pro- 
posed bond  issues,  is  something  like 
$1,100,000.  There  are  64  items  alto- 
gether, covering,  for  the  most  part,  the 
construction  of  new  fire  houses  in  grow- 
ing territories,  where  the  companies  are 
now  located  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
four  or  five  miles  apart.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you,  especially  those  of  you  who 
live  in  the  outlying  districts,  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  extensions  and  addi- 
tional protection  they  will  give.  These 
improvements  are  listed  in  detail  in  the 
council  proceedings  of  January  2,  1912. 
Every  one,  I  assure  you,  is  necessary. 
Even  more  are  necessary,  if  we  could 
have  them. 

"There  are  some  fourteen  items  among 
the  64  for  renewals,  rehabilitation  of  the 
present  houses,  many  of  them,  as  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Schuettler,  adjoining  po- 
lice stations.     He  says  we  want  to  get 
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out  of  them.  We  do.  They  can  have 
them  and  all  that  goes  with  then — and 
that  is  saying  some. 

"All  of  the  items  in  the  proposed  bond 
issues  have  merit,  but  there  might  be 
some  people  who  would  be  so  ungener- 
ous as  to  say  that  they  can  wait.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  man  who  will  say 
that  we  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  fire 
department's  improvements  and  run  the 
risk  of  our  houses  burning  down. 

Fire  Houses  Deteriorate 

"The  conditions  in  the  fire  department, 
in  some  respects,  have  been  deplorable. 
There  has  been  false  economy.  For 
years  the  fire  department  was  without 
a  painter  or  a  carpenter ;  there  was  no 
appropriation  made  for  the  up-keep  of 
the  property.  With  the  annexation  to 
the  city  of  outlying  towns  we  acquired 
a  few  frame  houses  for  fire  stations  and 
we  built  others.  Those  places  have  been 
falling  into  decay,  though  some  of  them 
have  been  rehabilitated  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  fourteen  items  for  rehabilita- 
tion are  absolutely  necessary.  There  are 
54  houses  requiring  anywhere  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000  to  put  them  into  any 
kind  of  a  presentable  condition.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  likelihood  of  re- 
ceiving funds  out  of  the  appropriations 
in  the  annual  budget.  Those  we  main- 
tain— some  may  hold  to  the  contrary — 
are  not  permanent  improvements.  We 
claim,  however,  that  some  of  the  im- 
provements, such  as  we  have  made,  are 
of  a  permanent  character. 

"In  the  fire  department  there  are  153 
houses  at  the  present  time.  It  takes  some 
money  to  maintain  those  houses  without 
rebuilding  at  all  or  renewals.  It  will 
require,  for  ordinary  wear  and  tear, 
painting,  repairing,  glass,  miscellaneous 
hardware,  et  cetera,  anywhere  from 
$50,000  to  $60,000  a  year.  There  is  very 
little  likelihood  of  getting  any  appro- 
priation out  of  the  corporate  funds  to 
make  permanent  improvements.  There- 
fore, those  items  ought  to  be  taken  care 
of.  Half  enough  has  not  been  asked  for. 
The  bond  issue  ought  to  exceed,  at  least, 
the  two  million  mark  to  put  the  depart- 
ment in  the  right  condition. 

Sanitary  Conditions  Bad 

"The  firemen  of  Chicago  have  been 
neglected  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  a 


spirit  of  discontent  has  arisen  among 
many  of  the  men.  The  men  are  fairly 
well  paid,  just  as  well  as  in  some  other 
cities.  Their  hours  now  are  reasonable, 
but  the  sanitary  surroundings  have  not 
been  at  all  what  they  should  be.  Men 
are  living  in  the  same  house  with  the 
horses,  breathing  the  same  air,  and  the 
conditions  are  nearly  the  same  for  the 
horses  as  for  the  men— only  the  man 
gets  a  bed  on  the  second  floor  to  sleep 
on.  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  some  of  the 
fire  stations  were  under  private,  instead 
of  city  control,  the  Health  Department- 
would  have  long  ago  closed  them  up. 

"An  appropriation  for  the  Fire  De- 
partment for  the  purposes  mentioned  is 
absolutely  essential  and  I  hope  the  mat- 
ter will  receive  favorable  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  voters  when  it  comes 
up  to  them."     (Applause.) 

H.  J.  AARON:  "What  effect  will 
these  bond  issues  have,  if  passed,  on  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  city?" 

ALDERMAN  RICHERT:  "I  believe 
it  will  reduce  the  borrowing  power  to 
one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  present 
bond  issues.  Over  $9,000000  of  bonds 
are  asked  for  and  these  will  reduce  the 
borrowing  power  to  about  $4,500,000." 

Will  Health  Department  Control 

DR.  JOHN  A.  HORNSBY:  "I  would 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Young  if,  when  he  gets 
his  appropriation  for  a  new  contagious 
diseases  hospital,  there  are  arrangements 
made  by  which  the  City  Health  Depart- 
ment will  have  charge  of  the  assignment 
and  care  of  patients  in  that  contagious 
hospital.  Dr.  Young  told  you  of  the 
man  that  was  found  with  scarlet  fever 
in  a  lodging  house.  That  same  thing  is 
happening  every  day  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  No  arrangements  are  made 
by  which  a  housing  can  be  assured  for 
that  contagious,  communicable  disease. 
Dr.  Young  is  quite  as  powerless  as  the 
hospital  people  or  house  owners  or  oc- 
cupants. Today,  if  a  patient  with  a  com- 
municable infection  comes  to  my  hos- 
pital— the  Michael  Reese  hospital — ask- 
ing admission,  I  am  unable  to  take  him, 
the  law  does  not  permit  it.  No  hospital 
in  this  city  can  house  a  communicable 
infection.  I  must  at  once  send  the  pa- 
tient away.  I  am  not  privileged  to  send 
him  home  because  the  law  says  that  no 
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person  with  a  communicable  disease 
shall  be  put  into  a  public  conveyance.  So 
I  must  keep  him  there  in  the  admission 
room  until  I  communicate  with  the  City 
Health  Department  and  ask  to  have  him 
removed  to  some  place  where  he  can  be 
cared  for.  The  city  has  its  ambulance, 
but  I  am  told  each  time,  quite  correctly, 
that  I  must  make  arrangement  for  some 
place  in  which  to  care  for  this  patient. 
Then  the  Health  Department  will  send 
its  ambulance  to  remove  the  case.  I 
cannot  make  any  arrangement.  As  Dr. 
Young  says,  possibly  there  are  seven 
children  in  a  family  where  svich  a  case 
occurs  and  two  rooms  to  house  them  in. 
You  cannot  send  a  sick  child  back  to 
that  house.  The  County  Hospital  cannot 
take  him.  I  cannot  keep  him  in  the  ad- 
mission room.  I  cannot  accept  him  as  a 
patient.    You  see  what  we  are  up  against. 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  a  contagious 
diseases  hospital  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  City  Health  Department 
will  have  charge  of  it,  will  administer 
the  laws  that  control  the  hospitals  and 
the  private  residences  and  so  on  and 
will  have  control  of  the  ambulance  serv- 
ice to  handle  such  patients  and  the  beds 
to  which  they  can  be  assigned.  That  is 
not  true  now." 

DR.  YOUNG:  "In  one  sense  that 
question  is  very  easily  answered.  Even 
when  we  get  this  hospital  we  will  not 
have  as  many  bed  accommodations  as 
we  shall  need.  As  to  who  is  to  run  the 
hospital,  if  anybody  gets  it  away  from 
the  Health  Department  they  will  know 
that  they  have  been  in  a  'shindy.'  As 
far  as  we  have  the  service,  we  will  con- 
trol it,  and  as  far  as  the  hospital  accom- 
modations go  we  will  do  our  best  to  meet 
the  conditions  Dr.  Hornsby  has  set  forth. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  county  to 
care  for  a  part  of  the  cases.  We  are 
figuring  at  present  that  possibly  we  will 
put  in  accommodations  for  two  hundred 
more  cases.  The  county  will  maintain 
its  present  accommodations,  and  between 
us  we  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal.  Of 
course,  the  control  rests  ultimately  with 
the  City  Council,  because  the  Council 
will    make    ordinances    and    control    the 


funds.    But  unless  they  throw  us  out  we 
will  run  the  hospital." 

J.  J.  FORSTALL:  "I  would  like  to 
ask  Chief  Schuettler  if  the  proposal 
for  a  Central  station  at  Madison  street 
and  the  river  has  been  abandoned?" 

Location  of  Central  Station 

MR.  SCHUETTLER:  "That  site 
was  originally  purchased  with  the  ex- 
pectation all  the  municipal  courts  would 
be  located  there.  That  proposal  was  not 
carried  out  and  the  municipal  coujrts 
were  put  in  the  City  Hall.  We  think  the 
location  should  be  further  east  and  south 
so  that  we  can  take  care  of  the  district 
as  far  south  as  16th  street.  This  would 
be  a  great  saving  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 
In  order  to  get  the  best  possible  police 
results,  we  ought  to  get  somewhere  in 
this  neighborhood.  I  know  everybody  in 
the  club  would  be  delighted  to  have  us 
here.  There  is  no  inclination  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  build  a  police  station  on  the 
property  which  was  referred  to." 

CHAIRMAN  WILDMAN :  "I  should 
like  to  ask  the  alderman  whether  it  is 
contemplated  to  issue  these  bonds  all  at 
once  or  whether  they  shall  spread  over 
a  period  of  years?" 

ALDERMAN  RICHERT:  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  bonds  for  the  contagious 
diseases  hospital,  for  the  fire  department 
and  for  bathing  beach  facilities  will  be 
issued  all  at  one  time,  but  the  harbor 
bonds  will  be  issued  as  needed.  That  is 
the  understanding  I  had  with  the  finance 
committee." 

DR.  JOHN  F.  URIE:  "I  should  like 
to  ask  Dr.  Young  if  the  Health  Depart- 
ment at  present  is  obliged  to  disregard 
the  city  ordinances  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  contagious  diseases.  Does  not 
the  ordinance  require  that  the  Health 
Department  take  care  of  or  isolate  its 
contagious  diseases?" 

DR.  YOUNG:  "The  Health  Depart- 
ment has  authority,  when  necessary,  to 
compel  the  hospital  to  isolate  a  case,  but 
it  has  no  place  in  which  to  put  such  a 
case,  so  it  very  seldom  does  anything  of 
the  kind." 
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THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


Hon.  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  Philippine 
Commissioner  to  the  Federal  Congress, 
spoke  before  the  City  Club  at  luncheon 
on  Monday,  March  18,  on  "The  Present 
Situation  in  the  Philippines."  Mr.  Sig- 
mund  Zeisler  presided. 

CHAIRMAN  ZEISLER:  "In  a  de- 
mocracy like  ours,  no  question  is  ever 
settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  thinking  people 
in  this  country  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  our  entire  policy  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
the  beginning  was  worse  than  a  crime, 
that  it  was  a  blunder.  Our  taking  of  the 
Philippines  originally  was  sought  to  be 
explained  by  those  in  authority  by  the 
statement  that  it  was  'manifest  destiny,' 
that  fate  had  thrown  the  Philippine 
Islands  into  our  lap.  This  explanation 
always  reminded  me  of  the  darky  down 
south  who  observed  that  as  often  as  he 
had  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  send  him  a 
chicken,  his  prayer  had  remained  un- 
heard, but  the  very  first  time  he  ever 
prayed  for  the  Lord  to  send  him  to  a 
chicken,  his  prayer  was  answered.  After 
we  had  taken  the  Philippines  and  per- 
sisted in  denying  to  them  independence 
such  as  they  aspired  to,  we  were  told  by 
those  in  authority  that  the  people  had  no 
capacity  for  self-government,  that  they 
were  a  lot  of  tribes  more  or  less  aborigi- 
nal. The  great  importance  of  this  meet- 
ing, therefore,  lies  perhaps  not  so  much 
in  what  we  shall  hear  from  the  speaker 
as  in  the  fact  that  he  is  here,  and  that  I 
am  able  to  introduce  him  in  evidence  as 
Exhibit  A.  Behold  the  savage  Filipino, 
Hon.  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  Commissioner 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  United 
States  Congress."     (Applause.) 

Hon.  Manuel  L.  Quezon 

"The  distinguished  gentleman  who  is 
presiding  at  this  gathering  characterized 
the  taking  over  of  the  Philippines  by  the 
United  States  as  something  worse  than  a 
crime.  I  think  I  can  put  in  a  few  words 
what  the  Filipino  people  have  to  say 
about  it  by  repeating  what  Dr.  dishing, 
speaking  of  slavery  in  the  south  once  said 
to  Daniel  Webster :     'We  should  let  the 


south  know  that  we  do  not  consider  slav- 
ery as  their  crime,  but  as  their  calamity.' 
We  do  not  consider  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines  by  the  United  States  simply 
as  a  crime  against  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines but  we  consider  it  as  a  calamity 
for  this  country.  As  a  celebrated  his- 
torian said,  'No  republic  can  remain  a 
republic  and  hold  colonies.' 

"I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  people  of  Chicago.  The 
Filipinos  are  very  much  in  debt  to  you, 
because  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  the  Philippines,  a  dis- 
tinguished senator  from  Illinois,  resid- 
ing in  Chicago,  bravely  fought  for  our 
cause.  I  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  Senator  Mason  of  Illi- 
nois most  cordially  and  heartily  for  what 
he  did  for  my  people.  The  hope  of  the 
Filipinos  in  their  future  lies  precisely  in 
the  fact  that  in  this  land  of  the  free  Sen- 
ator Mason  is  not  alone,  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  American  people 
need  only  to  be  told  of  the  real  facts  about 
the  Philippines  to  take  our  side — which 
is  their  side,  too,  because  it  is  the  side  of 
freedom. 

"The  people  of  this  country  very  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to  a  Filipino  on  the  Philippine 
question.  You  have  heard  only  the  offi- 
cials of  the  government  who  are  of 
course  committed  to  the  policy  of  re- 
taining the  Philippines.  Now  it  has  never 
been  my  habit  to  impugn  the  motives  of 
my  fellow  men.  Never,  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  else- 
where, have  I  in  speaking  of  the  Phil- 
ippine problem  abused  or  attacked  those 
who  contend  that  the  United  States 
should  remain  in  the  Islands.  Nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  abuse  except  the  ill- 
will  of  those  officials,  many  of  whom  are 
very  honest  and  upright  men  and  some 
of  whom  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  counting  among  my  very  best  and 
dearest  friends.  But  it  is  a  fact,  natur- 
ally, that  men  are  influenced  by  their 
prejudices  or  personal  interests  even  un- 
consciously, and  in  this  habit  you  will  find 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  almost 
every  official  of  the  Philippine  govern- 
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ment  will  tell  you  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  Filipino  people  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  there. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  officials  in  the 
Philippines  have  powers  that  no  man  in 
this  country  ever  dreamed  of.  Now,  I 
want  to  see  the  man.  no  matter  how  lib- 
erty-loving he  may  be,  who,  when  he  is 
given  the  opportunity  of  exercising  pow- 
er, will  renounce  it.  Love  of  power  is 
so  natural  that  I  do  not  blame  any  of  the 
officials  of  the  Philippine  government 
for  doing  their  very  best  to  support  the 
kind  of  government  that  we  have  in  the 
Islands. 

Officials  Well  Paid 

"Again,  of  course,  to  bring  to  the  Is- 
lands men  who  will  willingly  leave  their 
homes  and  their  comforts  in  this  magnif- 
icent country,  we  have  to  pay  them  enor- 
mous salaries.  The  members  of  the  cab- 
inet of  the  governor-general,  for  in- 
stance, get  $15,500  a  year,  while  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  country  of  ninety 
million  people,  with  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  wealth,  get  only  $12,000  a 
year. 

"Now,  what  has  been  said  to  you  by 
those  who  advocate  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines?  They  have  told  you  that 
we  are  entirely  incapable  of  governing 
ourselves.  They  have  told  you  that  very 
few  of  us  want  to  see  the  Philippines 
free  and  independent.  They  have  told 
you  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
neither  know  anything  nor  care  anything 
about  independence.  They  tell  you  that, 
occasionally,  here  and  there,  some  dem- 
agogue or  politician  will  speak  of  inde- 
pendence, but  that  the  thinking  men  do 
not  want  to  see  their  country  free  from 
the  United  States. 

"I  can  hardly  conceive  how  any  stu- 
dent or  casual  observer  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  American  occupation  in  the  Phil- 
ippines can  fail  to  notice  that  the  desire 
for  independence  is  the  desire  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  regard- 
less of  their  position  in  life,  whether  they 
are  poor  or  rich,  ignorant  or  cultured.  It 
is  a  matter  of  history  that  six  hun- 
dred thousand  of  our  men,  women 
and  children  have  died  as  the  result  of 
our  late  war.  I  cannot  understand  how 
a  people  would  give  up  the  very  best 
that  they  had,  which  is  life,  if  they  were 


not   doing   it    for    something    for    which 
they  cared  more  than  their  lives. 

Political  Capacity  of  the  Filipinos 

"It  is  said  that  we  are  incapable  of  gov- 
erning ourselves.  I  must  admit  that  it 
is  hard  for  most  Americans,  who  visit 
the  Islands  and  see  the  people,  to  admit 
that  we  are  capable  of  governing  our- 
selves, although  there  are  some  Ameri- 
cans who  have  gone  to  the  Philippines 
and  returned  more  strongly  than  ever 
convinced  to  the  contrary.  Professor 
Starr  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
has  visited  the  Islands,  has  just  told  me 
that  since  that  visit  he  is  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  we  can  manage  our  own 
affairs.  But,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  many  fair-minded  Amer- 
icans who  go  to  the  Philippines  and  see 
conditions  there,  with  honesty  saying: 
'Those  people  are  incapable  of  governing 
themselves.'  Why  so?  It  is  seldom  that 
you  find  a  person  capable  of  judging  his 
fellow-man  from  his  fellow-man's  stand- 
point. If  you  are  going  to  judge  from 
your  standpoint  the  ability  of  any  people 
to  govern  themselves,  gentlemen,  I  want 
to  know  what  people  on  earth  are  ca- 
pable of  governing  themselves?  The 
American  traveler  in  the  Philippines 
finds  that  in  some  places  he  has  to  go 
on  horseback,  he  does  not  see  magnifi- 
cent Pullman  cars  there ;  he  cannot  find 
a  Blackstone  Hotel  anywhere,  perhaps  he 
has  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  a  poor 
but  big-hearted  Filipino,  who  although  he 
may  give  him  everything  he  has  in  his 
home,  cannot  provide  him  with  a  fine 
bed  and  good  food.  Again,  although  we 
have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
who  have  accepted  the  burden  of  west- 
ern civilization  in  the  wearing  of  coats, 
many  of  our  people  are  wise  enough  to 
see  that  the  tropical  sun  refuses  abso- 
lutely to  agree  with  this  way  of  clothing. 
But  we  are  apt  to  judge  people  from  their 
appearances  and  we  always  think  that 
those  who  do  not  look  like  us  are  no 
good  at  all. 

"You  have  heard  that  when  you  came 
to  the  Philippines  you  found  there  a 
semi-savage,  almost  entirely  uncivilized 
community.  The  fact  is  that  when  the 
United  States  came  to  the  Philippines, 
we  had  been  for  three  centuries  under 
the  influence  of  a  Christian  civilization 
and  an  Occidental  code  of  morals.     We 
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had  schools  even  in  our  most  remote 
towns.  I  was  born  in  the  town  of  Baler, 
a  small  place  of  one  thousand  inhabitants 
and  my  first  education  was  received  in 
that  same  town.  We  had  schools  all  over 
the  Philippines,  though,  not  as  good,  it  is 
true,  as  the  schools  now  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States.  We 
had,  too,  at  Santo  Tomas  a  university  25 
years  older  than  Harvard.  So  you  did 
not  find  a  people  who  never  had  any 
touch  of  Occidental  culture.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  found  a  people  who  were  edu- 
cated, not  all  of  us,  as  lawyers  or  doctors 
— thank  God,  we  are  not  all  doctors  and 
lawyers — not  all  of  us  educated  in  the 
higher  branches,  but  every  man  and  wom- 
an in  .the  Philippines  knew  how  to  read 
and  write  his  native  dialect.  Not  every 
man  and  woman  knows  how  to  read  and 
write  the  Spanish  or  the  English  lan- 
guage, it  is  true,  but  over  ten  per  cent 
of  our  entire  population  know  how  to 
read  and  write  Spanish  and  English.  I 
want  to  know  of  any  country  in  this 
world  whose  people  have  learned  a  for- 
eign language  to  that  extent? 

American  Colonies  and  Philippines 
Compared 

"Gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  judge  us 
properly,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  close 
your  eyes  and  look  at  this  country,  not 
as  it  is  today,  but  as  it  was  in  1776.  I 
am  afraid  that  if  you  compare  the  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States  then  with  that 
of  the  Philippines  today,  you  will  have 
to  admit  that  we  are  in  a  better  condition 
than  your  forefathers  were.  What  was 
this  city  in  1776?  Who  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  west  when  the  celebrated  In- 
dian, Blackhawk,  tried  to  prevent  the  set- 
tlers from  taking  these  lands.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  families  around  Fort 
Dearborn  in  1830. 

"When  you  told  the  English  people 
that  you  were  and  of  right  ought  to  be 
free  and  independent,  did  you  have  these 
magnificent  Pullmans,  did  you  have  the 
telegraph  and  telephone,  did  you  have 
wonderful  hotels?  Did  you  have  in  this 
country  an  exclusively  civilized  people? 
You  will  have  to  answer  each  one  of 
these  questions,  gentlemen,  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  yet  nobody  will  dare  to  deny 
that  you  had  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment.     Everybody   had   to   admit   later. 


through  the  strength  and  patriotism  of 
your  forefathers,  that  you  were  at  that 
time  and  of  right  you  ought  to  be  free 
and  independent. 

"There  were  less  than  three  million 
colonists  and  one-sixth  of  the  population 
were  slaves- — Africans  without  the 
slightest  notion  of  civilization.  The  rest 
of  the  country  was  uninhabited  but  for 
five  hundred  thousand  Indians.  Compare 
the  number  of  these  wild  people  and 
these  slaves  to  the  civilized  white  popu- 
lation of  the  country  at  that  time,  and 
then  compare  the  number  of  the  wild  peo- 
ple in  the  Philippines,— who  are  in  all 
five  hundred  thousand — with  the  civiliz- 
ed Christian  population  of  seven  million, 
and  you  will  see  that  we  have  a  greater 
majority  of  civilized  people  in  the  Phil- 
ippines than  your  thirteen  colonies  had 
when  they  fought  for  independence. 

"Although  we  do  not  have  such  mag- 
nificent railroads  as  you  have,  we  have 
490  miles  of  railroads.  I  am  sure  that, 
if  we  were  independent  tomorrow,  we 
would  have  the  archipelago  crossed  by 
railroads  within  ten  years  or  less,  for  a 
free  country  prospers  more  rapidly  than 
a  country  under  foreign  control.  Your 
own  country  has  given  testimony  to  this 
effect.  It  took  your  first  colonists  one 
hundred  years  to  increase  to  one  million 
and  a  half  or  two  million  in  population, 
but  after  they  achieved  independence  the 
population  grew  at  a  very  rapidly  accel- 
erated rate. 

Foreign  Rule  Not  Wanted  ' 

"We — the  Filipinos — believe  that  we 
are  capable  of  governing  ourselves.  We 
are  honest  in  this  belief.  If  we  did  not 
think  so,  at  least  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  learning,  would 
never  for  the  love  of  our  country,  ask 
to  be  let  alone,  because  we  realize  the 
terrible  dangers  facing  a  people  who 
are  incapable  of  freedom.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  ourselves  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  our  people.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  many  years  a  foreigner  may 
have  lived  in  the  Philippines,  he  may 
know  us  superficially,  he  may  know  the 
figures  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  number  who 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  but  he  can- 
not learn  the  inside  soul  of  the  people  un- 
less he  becomes  a  part  of  them.  There- 
fore, no  foreigner  can  ever  speak  with  an 
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intimate   understanding  of   the   Filipino 
people. 

"Sometimes  you  hear  people  saying 
that  there  are  but  few  men  who  want 
this  independence,  and  we  are  called  dem- 
agogues when  we  are  clamoring  for  it. 
If  every  now  and  then  they  find  a  Fili- 
pino saying  that  perhaps  it  is  better  for 
the  United  States  to  remain  in  the  Is- 
lands, they  call  that  Filipino  a  patriot. 
Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  know  how 
long  since  the  love  of  foreign  domina- 
tion is  called  patriotism?  I  would  like 
to  know  how  long  since  the  love  of  free- 
dom is  demagogy?  If  that  is  demagogy, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  greatest  men  of  this 
country,  those  who  have  written  the  most 
brilliant  pages  of  your  history,  must  be 
called  demagogues,  and  the  Tories,  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  continuation 
of  English  rule,  would  have  to  be  called 
patriots.  The  trouble  with  the  Filipinos, 
is  that  we  are  reading  your  history,  we 
are  learning  from  you.  You  are  teaching 
us  English  and  we  are  reading  in  English 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"One  phase  of  the  question  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  on  at  length  because  you 
know  better  than  I  what  you  want  to  do, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  for  your 
own  interest  not  to  have  the  Philippines. 
If  you  did  not  have  the  Philippines,  you 
would  not  have  to  maintain  such  a  large 
army  and  navy,  you  would  be  in  no  dan- 
ger then  of  going  to  war  with  Japan  or 
any  country  which  has  possessions  in  the 
far  east.  You  have  no  justification  what- 
ever from  the  point  of  view  of  your  bus- 
iness interests  in  keeping  the  Philippines, 
because  you  cannot  colonize  them.  The 
only  justification  that  countries  like  Ger- 
many and  Italy  have  for  colonizing,  is 
their  need  of  a  place  to  send  their  super- 
fluous inhabitants ;  but  you  have  a  coun- 
try which  you  will  never  be  able  to  oc- 
cupy completely.  Your  people,  moreover, 
will  never  be  able  to  live  in  the  Philip- 
pines, because,  while  we  have  the  most 
beautiful  country  on  earth,  we  have  a 
very  unkind  sun  that  is  not  agreeable  tc 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it.  Since, 
then,  you  can  never  colonize  the  Phil- 
ippines, what  is  the  use  of  keeping  them  ? 

Trade  and  the  Flag 

"It  has  been  said  that  trade  follows 
the  flag.     That  i ;  a  mistake.     Trade  ap- 


parently followed  the  flag  when  Ameri- 
cans allowed  the  barbarous  attack  to  be 
made  upon  the  vanquished  Filipinos,  be- 
cause they  went  to  the  conquered  coun- 
try and-  took  everything  in  sight.  That 
cannot  he  so  today,  because  you  know 
very  well  that  the  conscience  of  the  world 
and  your  own  conscience  would  never 
allow  it.  I  believe  that  no  audience  in  this 
country  would  listen  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  lynching  of  the 
man  that  had  made  it  would  be  the  result. 
"What  kind  of  trade  then  can  you  ex- 
pect from  the  Islands?  To  promote  the 
free  interchange  of  products,  you  have  to 
have  a  people  who  are  friendly  to  you. 
With  your  guns  you  cannot  force  a  man 
to  buy.  When  your  forefathers  were 
forced  to  pay  a  small  tax  for  a  pound  of 
tea,  they  said,  'We  will  not  take  that  tea 
even  if  we  get  it  free.'  If  the  Filipino 
people  thought  that  there  was  no  hope 
whatever  of  securing  their  freedom  they 
would  probably  not  buy  from  this  coun- 
try. And  yet  if  we  are  your  friends — as 
we  are  and  will  always  be,  because  you 
are  the  right  kind  of  people  to  deal  with 
— we  will  buy  everything  that  we  need 
from  your  country ;  we  will  sell  to  you 
everything  that  we  have  to  sell.  But 
that  is  to  come  as  soon  as  you  have 
treated  us  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  your  own  institutions. 

"The  question  of  independence  for  the 
Philippines  is  not  only  a  theoretical  prop- 
osition, it  is  not  only  right  because  it  is 
in  conformity  to  your  own  theories,  but 
it  is  also  a  very  practical  question  with 
us.  We  desire  to  be  free,  not  only  be- 
cause that  is  the  natural  desire  of  every 
people  but  because  we  know  that  it  will  be 
more  beneficial  to  us  than  to  continue 
under  foreign  domination.  In  the  first 
place  nobody  can  know  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple better  than  we  know  ourselves.  Two 
things  are  necessary  for  good  govern- 
ment ;  first,  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
governed,  and  second,  sympathy  toward 
the  governed  and  a  desire  to  do  what  is 
best  for  them.  It  is  humanly  impossible 
for  an  American,  no  matter  how  wise  he 
may  be,  to  know  the  Filipino  people  as 
well  as  we  do.  In  the  second  place,  from 
an  altruistic  and  humanitarian  stand- 
point, he  cannot  love  the  Filipino  people 
as  well  as  a  ruling  authority  should  love 
them.     The  best  government,  therefore, 
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that  could  be  established  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Philippines,  with  the  very 
best  motives  for  the  welfare  of  the  Fili- 
pinos cannot  be,  humanly  speaking,  as 
good  as  any  kind  of  government — pro- 
vided it  defends  the  life  and  the  property 
of  the  people — established  by  the  Fili- 
pinos. 

Popular  Control  Not  Possible 

"In  this  country  you  are  right  now 
facing  a  crisis.  You  are  trying  to  bring 
your  government  under  closer  control  by 
the  people.  Many  of  you  think  that  your 
officials  are  not  responsive  enough  to  the 
people.  What  is  our  situation  in  the 
Philippines?  Our  officials  are  neither 
appointed  with  our  consent  nor  elected  by 
us  and  therefore  they  are  not  account- 
able. If,  in  the  case  of  a  self-governing 
community  like  your  own,  with  frequent 
elections,  you  still  find  that  your  laws  are 
not  satisfactory,  that  your  officials  do 
not  respect  your  wishes,  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  case  in  those  far-off  islands  where 
our  officials  are  subject  to  no  control  of 
anv  kind — for  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  not  in  force  in  the  Phil- 
ippines' and  there  are  no  constitutional 
restrictions. 

"I  am  not  making  any  specific  com- 
plaint against  any  official  of  the  Philip- 
pine government,  but  if  it  were  true  that 
our  officials  did  nothing  harmful  to  the 
Filipino  people,  that  should  not  justify 
the  kind  of  government  that  we  have. 
The  system  of  government  cannot  be  jus- 
tified ;  it  is  wrong.  You  all  know  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  give  power  to  a  man 
without  making  him  responsible  to  the 
people  that  he  is  to  govern. 

"We  are  not  happy  to  day,  because,  as 
Daniel  Webster  said,  no  matter  how  easy 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  power  may  be,  no 
matter  how  lightly  it  sits  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, if  it  is  not  imposed  by  the  suffrage 
of  a  man's  own  country,  he  cannot  and 
will  not  be  happy  under  the  burden.  But 
though  we  are  not  happy  today  we  hope 
to  be,  for  we  think  that,  when  we  have 
presented  our  case,  the  generous  and  just 
American  people  will  give  us  the  liberty 
which  has  made  them  so  prosperous  and 
great."     (Applause.) 

Professor  Frederick  Starr  of  the  Un- 
iversity of  Chicago  was  called  upon. 


Frederick  Starr 

"I  did  not  come  here  with  the  in- 
tention of  speaking,  but  I  love  the  Phil- 
ippines and  I  love  the  Filipinos,  and  I 
hate  the  thought  of  American  power  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  There  are  three 
things  which  you  will  be  shown  if  you  go 
to  Manila  as  a  tourist.  Thousands  of 
tourists  go  there  every  year  and  come 
away  to  report  what  splendid  things  Am- 
erica has  done  for  the  Philippines.  What 
are  these  three  things,  the  three  crack 
shows  in  the  city  of  Manila? 

"The  first  one  of  course  is  the  great 
prison  of  Bilibid.  I  had  some  Filipino 
boys  who  loved  me  and  adopted  me  as 
their  father ;  they  were  my  spiritual  chil- 
dren. Those  boys  were  handicapped  by 
poverty ;  frequently  they  did  not  know 
what  a  good  meal  was ;  they  had  hard 
work  to  get  decent  clothing.  They 
wanted  to  learn,  they  wanted  to  amount 
to  something,  they  denied  themselves 
food  and  clothing  in  order  to  get  books 
to  read.  Now  I  go  to  Bilibid  prison  and 
I  see  what  America  has  done  for  the  Phil- 
ippines. It  is  a  fine,  clean  place,  youknow. 
What  fine  beds  there  are  there,  what 
good  food  those  fellows  get,  what  fine 
bands  there  are  within  the  precincts  of 
those  prison  walls !  The  tourist  says : 
'See  what  America  has  introduced  into 
the  Philippine  Islands.' 

"What  have  we  introduced  ?  We  have 
given  the  poor  miserable  criminals,  the 
men  of  bad  tendencies  better  food,  better 
clothing,  better  beds,  better  surroundings 
than  the  people  of  normal  habits,  the  peo- 
ple who  love  and  enjoy  doing  right.  We 
have  put  those  free,  good,  honest  boys, 
struggling  for  their  living,  at  a  disad- 
vantage for  the  benefit  of  these  depraved 
criminals.  When  I  speak  in  this  way, 
gentlemen,  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
know  what  a  prison  should  be.  I  know 
what  the  latest  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  are.  But  there  is 
no  justice  in  doing  better  for  your  crim- 
inal class  than  you  are  doing  for  those 
who  are  struggling  hard  to  maintain 
themselves  in  decency  and  to  make 
something  of  themselves.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  Philippines  in  order 
to  make  a  show  to  the  world. 

Scientific  Research  Costly 

"The  second  of  the  three  great  shows 
in  Manila  is  the  Bureau  of  Science  build- 
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ing.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing.  There  they 
have  cultivated  science,  pure  science,  to  a 
most  extraordinary  degree.  They  can 
show  some  astonishing  things  in  the  way 
of  studies  of  microbes.  Microbes,  I  sup- 
pose, are  abundant  almost  everywhere, 
but  they  seem  to  be  particularly  abundant 
there,  and  there  are  men  who  are  spend- 
ing their  years  of  life  and  a  lot  of  good 
money  in  the  study  of  them.  Do  you 
know  that  the  Bureau  of  Science  in  Ma- 
nila is  supported  on  a  scale  that  could 
not  possibly  be  maintained  in  the  state 
of  Illinois?  Here  we  have  the  great 
state  of  Illinois,  enormously  rich,  but  it 
is  very  hard  to  get  intelligent  Illinoisans 
to  put  their  hands  down  in  their  pockets 
and  pay  out  money  for  geological  sur- 
veys, for  the  Board  of  Health  and  for 
other  things  of  scientific  importance.  It 
is  much  easier  to  go  over  into  the  Phil- 
ippines and  establish  an  institution,  far 
more  elaborate  than  any  state  in  the 
Union  would  support  and  then  tax  the 
Filipinos  to  maintain  it.  The  Filipinos 
have  to  support  this  extremely  unneces- 
sary bureau  of  science  to  an  amount  far 
beyond  what  it  is  worth  to  them  or  any 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
is  only  when  you  have  an  outside  gov- 
ernment, which  knows  what  is  good  for 
the  people  much  better  than  the  people 
themselves  know,  that  you  can  force  them 
to  pay  such  taxes. 

"The  third  great  show  in  the  city  of 
Manila  is  the  Bureau  of  Public  Printing. 
I  took  my  three  'sons'  over  there  and  as 
we  walked  through  it  it  was  explained  to 
us  that  the  bulk  of  the  employes  in  that 
institution  were  Filipinos.  'You  see  what 
we  are  training  them  up  to,'  they  remark- 
ed. Now  in  that  institution  they  have 
the  most  recent  methods  of  photographic 
reproduction,  they  have  the  latest  ma- 
chinery for  printing,  they  use  the  finest 
paper  they  can  secure  and  they  turn  out 
public  printing  that  would  be  a  disgrace 
for  its  extravagance  to  the  richest  nation 
on  the  face  of  this  globe.  Why?  The 
people  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable,  but  the  high  priced  government 
says  what  shall  be  done  and  the  people 
pay  the  bills. 

"You  see  the  three  things  that  we  are 
so  proud  of  are  really  bad,  though  the 
basis  of  them  is  good.  No  public  insti- 
tution should  be  developed  in  any  coun- 
try beyond  the  economic  possibilities  of 


the  people  that  pay  for  it;  yet  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

American  Exploitation 

"A  good  Methodist  missionary  whom  I 
know  once  made  this  remark:  'Professor, 
you  don't  know  how  much  good  it  has 
done  us  to  have  these  islands.  There  are 
thousands  of  American  teachers  here  and 
every  one  of  them  is  earning  twice  as 
much  as  he  could  earn  in  the  United 
States.  The  best  of  it  is,  that  they  do 
not  have  to  spend  much,  unless  they  live 
right  here  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  money  goes  back  to  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  a  great  bless- 
ing to  us.'  It  is  a  great  blessing,  you 
know,  to  pay  a  man  twice  what  he  could 
earn,  under  normal  circumstances  and 
then  to  let  him  take  it  out  of  the  country 
that  produces  it  and  draft  it  over  to  some 
foreign  land !  Japan  has  a  population  of 
fifty  millions  and  makes  a  fetish  of  public 
education,  yet  the  Philippine  Islands, 
with  a  population  of  certainly  under  ten 
millions  and  with  the  people  near  the 
brink  of  starvation,  are  being  taxed  by 
this  outside  government — but  from  its  in- 
side pockets — more  for  education  than 
is  spent  by  Japan. 

"When  I  was  in  the  city  of  Manila  an 
old  man  whom  I  met  at  a  banquet  told 
me  that  judges  in  the  city  of  Manila  were 
paid  about  double  the  amount  paid  to 
similar  officers  in  the  city  of  New  York 
with  all  of  its  population  and  wealth.  The 
salary,  he  remarked,  was,  of  course,  not 
fixed  by  the  people  of  Manila.  He  said 
the  same  thing  that  was  said  here  by  Se- 
nor  Quezon,  that,  while  in  the  wealthy 
land  of  the  United  States  cabinet  officers 
are  paid  $12,000  gold,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  the  inhabitants  are  very 
close  to  the  brink  of  starvation,  wmere 
the  people  live  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week,  they  are  paid  31,000  pesos. 
A  peso  over  yonder  looks  just  as  big  as 
a  dollar  does  here  and  will  buy  just 
about  as  much.  Ts  it  right,'  he  asked, 
'that  18,000,000  people,  poor  to  the  brink 
of  starvation,  should  pay  their  cabinet 
officers  $15,500  gold,  while  here  in  this 
rich  land  of  liberty  you  pay  $12,000?' 
The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  here  we 
ourselves  fix  that  sum  and  over  yonder 
it  is  done  by  an  outside  government." 
(Applause.) 
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MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCATION 


Dr.  James  L.  Hughes,  chief  inspector 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Toronto, 
spoke  before  the  City  Club  at  luncheon, 
Saturday,  April  6,  on  "Modern  Tenden- 
cies in  Education."  Prof.  William  B. 
Owen,  principal  of  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
College,  presided. 

CHAIRMAN  OWEN :  "I  suppose  we 
should  all  be  quite  ready  to  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  not  least  among  the  in- 
terests of  this  club  is  that  of  popular 
education.  The  speaker  of  the  day  is 
going  to  talk  to  us  about  'Modern  Ten- 
dencies in  Education,'  and  I  shall  try  not 
to  get  on  his  ground.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  however,  the  fact  that  those 
of  us  who  are  professionally  interested 
and  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  are 
more  and  more  led  to  feel  that  the 
problems  of  the  educator  are  coming  to 
be  the  problems  that  heretofore  the  world 
has  looked  upon  as  the  problems  of  the 
statesman.  I  do  not  think  that  the  edu- 
cator is  to  be  confined  in  his  outlook  or 
his  activities  to  the  traditions  of  the  class- 
room. This  need  of  the  educator  taking 
hold  of  these  larger  problems  is  being  felt 
not  only  from  his  own  standpoint,  but  it 
certainly  is  being  felt  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  larger  statesmanship. 

"The  countries  that  are  really  organiz- 
ing for  successful  competition  in  the 
world  of  industry  are  those  which  are 
most  conscious  of  what  the  schools  are 
worth  and  are  most  successful  in  utiliz- 
ing them.  Not  only  in  industry  but  in 
the  field  of  public  health  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  schools 
should  learn  what  they  can  do  for  the 
nation  and  that  the  nation  should  become 
conscious  of  what  the  school,  and  the 
school  alone,  can  do  for  promoting  this 
invaluable  asset  of  the  public.  So  also 
in  regard  to  public  morality,  which  ought 
to  be,  if  it  is  not,  the  chief  concern  of  the 


nation,  and  ought  to  be  conserved 
through  the  efforts  of  the  school.  We 
have  always  had  the  idea  that  somehow 
or  other  the  school,  in  an  indirect  and 
feeble  way,  was  responsible  for  uphold- 
ing the  ideal  interests  of  society  and  of 
the  nation.  But  we  school  men,  at  least, 
have  gone  a  long  way  beyond  the  theo- 
retical stage,  and  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
do  for  this  country  what  we  ought  to  do 
as  school  men,  we  shall  have  to  take  up 
in  a  practical  way  this  problem  of  public 
morality.  I  do  not  know  of  any  higher 
interest  for  statesmen.  So,  if  I  should 
take  time,  as  I  shall  not,  to  mention  these 
larger  interests,  I  should  think  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  practical,  immedi- 
ate problems  of  the  educator  and  the 
statesman  are  fundamentally  the  same, 
even  if  they  are  approached  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  and  even  if  the  edu- 
cator and  the  statesman  have  somewhat 
different  interests  to  serve  and  different 
tasks  to  perform  in  this  work  of  popular 
education. 

Education  and  Statesmanship 

"In  the  larger  field  of  education  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  somebody  have 
a  statesman's  mind.  The  traditional 
schoolmaster's  mind  cannot  see  this  large 
problem  as  it  ought  to  be  seen.  We  may, 
fortunately,  look  forward  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  kind  of  educational  states- 
manship in  this  country.  We  must  de- 
velop it  if  we  do  not  already  possess  it. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  today  to  in- 
troduce to  you  a  man  who  has  been  an 
educational  statesman  in  a  neighboring 
city  of  our  good  neighbor,  Canada,  for 
thirty-eight  years.  It  is  enough  in  itself 
to  have  stood  in  that  responsible  position 
for  that  length  of  time.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  he  has  not  only  come  here 
himself,  but  he  has  brought  about  all  his 
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teaching  force  with  him  from  Toronto  to 
see  Chicago.  I  trust  he  sees  enough  that 
is  valuable  to  pay  him  for  coming. 

"There  is  going  to  be  a  cosmopolitan 
education  some  time,  for,  just  as  there 
cannot  be  a  purely  national  trade,  there 
cannot  be  a  purely  national  education. 
This  interchange  of  visits  is  of  the  very 
greatest  value  for  raising  education  as  a 
world  affair  to  a  higher  level.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you 
Professor  Hughes  of  Toronto."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

James  L.  Hughes 

"I  am  very  happy  indeed  in  being  here 
today.  The  Canadians  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  not  agree  in 
regard  to  reciprocity  in  our  raw  materials 
or  our  manufactured  products,  but  we  do 
agree  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
agree  with  you  in  several  very  important 
things.  One  of  them  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  work  of  education. 

"We  have  in  Toronto  the  most  exten- 
sive military  cadet  work  of  any  city  in 
the  world.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
mayor  of  our  city  was  addressing  the 
boys  before  a  great  gathering,  he  said: 
T  am  glad  that  you  are  being  trained  to 
say  to  the  people  south  of  us,  "Hands  off 
Canada."  :  I  followed  him  and  I  said : 
'We  are  not  training  them  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  We  are  training  them 
to  stand  on  the  border  line  and  to  grasp 
the  hands  of  the  boys  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line  and  say:  "With  hands  to- 
gether let  us  stand,  nation  to  nation,  to 
do  the  great  work  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  ought  to  do  for  civilization  in  the 
development  of  the  world." :  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

"There  are  people  yet  in  the  world 
who  say  that  Chicago  is  a  desperately  bad 
place.  I  say  outside  of  Chicago,  as  fear- 
lessly as  I  say  it  here,  that  there  is  no  city 
I  know  of  that  has  started  so  many  mag- 
nificent ideals  for  the  development  of  the 
human  race  toward  a  higher  plane  as 
Chicago.  Therefore,  I  am  glad  to  be 
here. 

Vital  Education  Modern 

"I  am  to  speak  to  you  today  on  'Mod- 
ern Tendencies  in  Education.'  All  vital 
education  is  modern.  If  all  the  books 
ever  written  on  education  were  destroyed 
and  we  preserved  but  the  works  of  four 


men,  Barnard  and  Mann  in  America  and 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  in  Europe,  we 
would  still  have  everything  that  is  vital 
in  education.  Barnard  and  Mann- — and 
Barnard  chiefly ;  Mann  died  in  time  to 
get  credit,  Barnard  lived  thirty  years  too 
long,  that  is  all— gave  to  the  world  the 
greatest  gift  America,  in  my  judgment, 
ever  gave,  the  free  school  system,  organ- 
ized on  a  splendid  basis.  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel  gave  to  the  world  all  that  is 
vital  in  the  truly,  strictly  educational 
vision  that  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
Not  all  of  these  men  were  alive  during 
my  time,  but  three  of  those  men  who 
gave  out  these  great  revelations  to  the 
world  were  contemporaries  of  mine.  I 
was  an  adopted  son  of  Henry  Barnard 
for  twelve  years  before  he  died.  Mr. 
Mann  and  even  Froebel  lived  during  my 
time — I  was  only  six  years  old  when 
Froebel  died,  but  I  lived  during  his  time. 
"All  vital  education,  therefore,  is  mod- 
ern. All  great  development  in  modern 
education  rests  on  one  great  fundamental 
principle,  the  reverent  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  individual  human  soul. 
Froebel  was  the  first  man  after  Christ  to 
get  that  idea  clearly  in  his  own  mind  and 
to  give  it  out.  I  do  not  get  from  Christ 
what  some  people  do.  The  great  reve- 
lations I  get  from  His  teachings  are,  first, 
that  a  child  has  an  individual  soul,  and, 
second,  that  because  he  has  individual 
power,  he  has  individual  responsibility 
and  develops  not  for  himself,  but  in  or- 
der that  he  may  become  a  leader  or  a 
helper  at  least  in  social  service. 

Modern  Education  Recognizes 
Individual 

"We  used  to  try  to  make  all  children 
alike.  I  myself  boasted  when  I  was  a 
teacher  that  I  could  make  fifty  pupils 
write  so  much  alike  that  you  could  not 
tell  the  writing  of  one  from  the  other. 
I  know  now  that  I  spoiled  forty-nine  out 
of  the  fifty  as  far  as  I  could  spoil  them 
by  writing,  but  I  taught  them  to  write. 
The  individual  soul  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  any  bad  teaching,  but  we  weakened  it 
a  great  deal  by  our  old  processes.  Every 
child  has  a  distinct  individuality  of  his 
own.  A  reverence  for  the  soulhood  of 
the  child  is  the  basis  of  all  modern  edu- 
cation. Every  educational  development 
that  has  come  of  recent  years  is  a  result 
of  the  recognition  of  that  great  funda- 
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mental  thought.  God  did  not  make  any 
two  flowers  alike,  any  two  leaves  alike, 
any  two  trees  alike,  and  human  souls  are 
more  unlike  than  these.  Every  child  has 
individual  power,  and  the  basis  of  the 
new  education  is  the  recognition  of  that 
power. 

"Knowledge  is  not  power.  Five  men 
put  the  child  prominently  before  the 
world  in  modern  times — Locke  in  Eng- 
land, Rousseau  in  France,  Pestalozzi  in 
Switzerland  and  Herbart  and  Froebel  in 
Germany.  Those  five  divided  themselves 
into  two  classes.  Locke  and  Herbart  put 
knowledge  above  the  child.  The  other 
three  put  the  human  soul  above  knowl- 
edge, saying  that  it  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant to  develop  the  soul  than  it  is  to 
store  the  mind  with  the  best  knowledge 
in  the  world.  You  know  many  people 
whose  minds  are  well  stored,  whose  heads 
are  full  of  knowledge,  who  have  splendid 
power,  who  might  just  as  well  be  grass- 
hoppers, so  far  as  anything  they  are  do- 
ing for  the  development  of  civilization 
or  for  the  uplift  of  the  race  is  concerned. 
Knowledge  is  not  power.  That  old  half- 
truth,  less  than  half-truth,  has  blighted 
the  educational  vision,  dwarfed  the  edu- 
cational power  for  centuries.  We  are 
getting  rid  of  that  error. 

Power,  Skill  and  Character 

"Modern  education  aims  to  develop 
three  great  elements  in  the  child — power, 
skill  and  character. 

"The  old  test  of  education  was  a  book 
test.  That  is  not  true  now.  We  now 
know  that  a  great  many  of  the  boys  in 
the  schools  were  not  intended  to  be  very 
fond  of  books.  The  old  ideal  was  to  put 
book  knowledge  before  the  boy,  make  it 
the  dominant  idea  in  his  education,  and 
punish  him  if  he  did  not  consent  to  be 
stored  with  the  kind  of  knowledge  we 
assumed  he  ought  to  be  interested  in. 
Nobody  does  that  now.  We  know  that 
we  may  kindle  some  pupils  by  litera- 
ture— just  a  few.  All  should  have  as 
much  literature  as  possible,  but  literature 
will  not  kindle  boys  at  the  center  of  their 
power  in  most  cases.  We  can  kindle 
more  of  them  by  science  than  by  litera- 
ture, and  we  can  kindle  infinitely  more 
by  art,  by  manual  training,  by  productive 
and  executive  work  than  we  can  by  lit- 
erature and  science  and  mathematics.  We 
know  now  that  it  is  not  enough  for  us 


to  try  to  train  the  boy  to  understand 
what  the  beliefs  of  the  past  have  been. 
We  often  cripple  a  boy  by  teaching  him 
the  beliefs  of  the  past  instead  of  teach- 
ing the  achievements  of  the  past.  We 
should  train  the  boy  to  understand  what 
the  race  has  achieved,  so  that  he  may 
have  reverence  for  the  race,  and  we 
should  endeavor  to  develop  in  him  the 
ability  to  achieve  things  for  himself. 
When  we  do  that  we  are  making  achiev- 
ing power  and  not  knowledge  alone  the 
ideal. 

The  Kindling  of  Power 

"'Kindle!'  That  is  the  greatest  word 
in  the  language  for  a  teacher.  If  I  can 
kindle  a  boy  at  the  center  of  his  power 
I  have  done  more  for  him  than  can  be 
done  for  him  in  any  other  way.  When 
I  came  to  teach  in  the  practice  depart- 
ment in  the  normal  school  in  Tort  into. 
forty-six  years  ago,  a  boy  was  given  to 
me  who  was  nine  years  of  age.  He  had 
not  learned  to  read.  At  that  time  men 
were  foolish  enough,  you  know,  to  start 
teaching  them  to  read  at  five.  I  would 
not  now  let  any  boy  make  a  start  to  learn 
to  read  until  he  was  nine,  if  I  could  have 
my  way.  I  will  teach  any  boy  who  has 
ordinary  intelligence  to  read  in  four  les- 
sons if  he  has  not  been  taught  up  to  the 
age  of  nine.  We  not  only  waste  years 
in  trying  to  train  them  to  read,  but  we 
waste  their  powers.  This  boy,  P  said, 
was  called  a  dunce.  We  were  mean 
enough  then  to  call  boys  bad  names  if 
they  were  not  just  ready  to  take  in  what 
we  gave  them  and  pump  it  out  at  exami- 
nations at  the  end  of  the  term.  After 
six  weeks  I  determined  to  give  the  boys 
a  different  kind  of  drawing — we  had  the 
old  mechanical  drawing  at  that  time.  I 
said  to  them  one  day:  'Boys,  I  should 
like  to  come  twice  a  week  at  eight  o'clock 
and  give  you  another  kind  of  drawing.' 
I  was  enthusiastic  myself  and  they  were 
pretty  enthusiastic  in  some  things,  so  I 
expected  half  a  class  at  least  to  be  out; 
but  the  only  one  who  came  was  the 
dunce.  You  can  imagine  how  I  felt.  I 
felt  that  my  great  abilities  were  to  be 
thrown  away  on  a  boy  who  could  not 
learn  anything,  but  I  started  out  to  teach 
him,  and  I  soon  found  that  he  had  line 
ability  as  an  artist,  and  I  praised  him  for 
his  work.  I  do  not  think  anybody  had 
ever  put  his  hand  decently  on  the  boy's 
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head  before  that  day  and  appreciated 
what  he  was  trying  to  do.  Artistic  ex- 
pression turned  out  to  be  his  great  cen- 
tral power,  and  when  it  was  kindled  he 
soon  kindled  in  other  ways.  He  never 
could  have  become  a  great  student  of  lit- 
erature. I  think  if  the  best  teacher  of 
literature  in  the  world  had  been  trying 
to  teach  him  literature  till  the  present 
time  he  would  have  been  a  dunce  still. 

"Within  a  year  from  the  time  that  he 
left  my  class  he  had  a  larger  salary  as 
a  mere  draftsman  in  an  architect's  office 
than  I  had  as  principal  of  the  only  train- 
ing school  in  Ontario — we  get  better  sal- 
aries now — and  when  the  city  of  To- 
ronto, to  make  the  story  short,  decided 
that  in  our  city  we  should  have  the  finest 
municipal  buildings  in  the  world  in  any 
city  of  our  size,  every  architect  in  Can- 
ada was  asked  to  submit  plans,  and  my 
dunce  won  the  prize  over  all  the  other 
Canadian  architects  and  built  that  city 
hall.  He  is  today,  in  my  judgment,  the 
greatest  architect  in  Canada. 

Learning  by  Doing 

"So  we  come  to  recognize  that  the 
power  of  the  individual  is  the  thing  that 
we  should  first  aim  to  develop.  We  do 
not  develop  by  talking.  No  man  can  make 
me  better  by  talking  to  me.  God  cannot 
make  me  better  until  I  enter  into  part- 
nership with  him.  The  devil  cannot 
make  me  any  worse,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
unless  I  enter  into  partnership  with  him 
or  some  of  his  angels.  Power,  skill  and 
character  are  developed  by  doing;  by 
making  plans  and  achieving  them.  Every 
time  you  develop  a  true  ideal  and  achieve 
it  you  get  a  number  of  results : 

"First,  you  have  more  power  to  repeat 
your  achievement  tomorrow. 

"Second,  you  have  more  tendency  to 
do  it  tomorrow.  There  are  men  still  who 
say  that  I  can  give  a  boy  a  habit  by  mak- 
ing him  go  in  a  certain  way.  If  I  make 
my  boy  go  that  way  today,  the  same 
way  tomorrow,  and  next  week,  and  next 
year,  they  think  I  am  giving  him  the 
habit  of  going  that  way.  Not  at  all.  I 
am  giving  him  a  habit  of  subordination 
to  me,  to  another  man's  power,  and  that 
is  the  basis  of  slavery.  I  won't  do  that. 
The  motive  to  do  must  originate  with 
the  boy.  He  must  make  the  plan.  When 
he  achieves  its  development  he  gets  the 


consciousness   of  how  to  do  it  and  the 
habit  of  doing  it. 

"Third,  he  gains  not  only  the  power 
and  the  tendency  to  do  things,  but  the 
joy  of  doing  them.  The  race  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  satisfied  with  mere  labor.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  mak- 
ing work  a  burden  in  man's  life.  Work 
is  going  to  be  joy.  The  highest  happi- 
ness a  man  can  ever  know  is  won  when 
by  achieving  power  he  works  out  his 
plans  to  a  successful  issue.  When  we 
have  undertaken  to  achieve  something 
and  have  succeeded,  we  stand  on  the 
mountain  top  and  look  back  over  the 
struggle  and  breathe  deep  and  strong  and 
say :  'It  is  done,  thank  God ;  we  have 
achieved  it.'  That  is  the  supreme  joy  of 
life. 

Self-Expression  Encouraged 

"Fourth,  when  a  man  does  that  he 
gets  a  vision  of  what  his  individual  power 
is.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  ever  re- 
veal power  to  a  boy.  I  cannot  talk  it 
into  him.  Let  him  work,  let  him  find  by 
his  own  achievement  what  his  power  is. 
Let  him  develop  the  thing  that  he  plans, 
not  the  thing  that  I  plan.  I  want 
him  to  see  the  vision  himself,  whether  he 
is  right  or  wrong.  If  he  is  wrong,  I  wijl 
tell  him  what  is  right.  If  I  am  simply 
an  old  tyrant  and  interfere  with  him, 
he  will,  of  course,  give  up  the  tendency 
to  do  the  thing.  But  if  I  am  his  partner, 
standing  with  him,  never  interfering  un- 
til he  wants  my  help,  then  he  will  feel 
that  he  amounts  to  something  in  the 
world. 

"Fifth,  when  he  gets  a  revelation  of 
his  power  he  gets  a  revelation  of  his 
duty.  Those  things  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  only  way  to  reveal  responsibility  is 
to  reveal  individual  power. 

"Sixth,  by  doing  things  we  get  faith 
in  ourselves.  When  I  was  a  boy  they 
preached  that  it  was  wrong  to  have  faith 
in  yourself.  The  preachers,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  preached  a  hundred  sermons  about 
worms  for  one  on  any  other  subject.  We 
were  'poor  unworthy  worms.'  They  used 
to  quote  from  Isaiah,  39th  chapter:  'For 
all  flesh  is  grass  and  we  are  poor  un- 
worthy worms  of  the  dust.'  They 
preached  jolly,  helpful,  stimulating  things 
like  that.  They  absolutely  forgot  that 
the  last  verse  of  that  very  chapter  says, 
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to  quote  its  meaning  rather  than  the 
words,  that  if  you  are  willing  to  do  any 
good  thing,  you  shall  get  the  power. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  there  was  in 
the  Methodist  church  which  I  attended  a 
dear  old  Irish  girl — I  am  Irish  myself 
chiefly,  so  I  am  not  laughing  at  the  Irish 
— and  she  was  always  over  in  the  corner 
and  always  in  the  same  seat.  I  don't 
think  she  would  have  felt  she  was  truly 
leligious  if  she  had  not  sat  in  the  same 
seat.  She  always  said  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  giving  her  experience.  She 
would  get  her  pocket  handkerchief  and 
pull  it  around  from  corner  to  corner  as 
she  was  gaining  her  strength  to  get  up 
and  speak,  and  finally  she  would  say :  'I 
am  a  poor  unworthy  worm  of  the  dust.' 
If  anyone  else  had  called  her  a  worm 
there  would  have  been  some  fun. 

"There  was  an  old  Methodist  preacher 
who  used  to  go  around  the  country  and 
visit  his  flock.  One  year  the  crops  had 
been  very  bad  and  some  people  are  much 
more  religious  when  the  crops  are  bad 
than  when  they  are  good.  He  stayed 
over  night  with  an  old  farmer.  The 
farmer  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  good  Christian,  so  he  talked 
a  great  deal  about  worms  that  night.  He 
was  very  wormy.  I  don't  believe  in 
wormy  Christians  at  all ;  I  don't  think 
they  are  any  good.  In  the  mornrng,  when 
the  old  pastor  was  going  away,  he  knelt 
down  before  the  family  and  worshiped, 
and  the  entire  prayer  consisted  of  'God 
bless  this  worm  and  this  worm's  worms.' 
Probably  he  did  more  good  than  if  he 
had  prayed  a  long  time. 

"We  are  teaching  today  that  a  man 
cannot  have  true  faith  in  God  unless  he 
has  faith  in  himself  as  God's  representa- 
tive ;  not  only  faith,  but  vision. 

The  Achieving  Tendency 

"Seventh,  the  only  way  that  I  can  get 
a  new  vision  is  by  doing  today  what  I 
see  to  be  a  duty,  and  doing  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  When  I  was  a  boy  on  the 
farm  I  had  just  one  great  sorrow,  and 
that  was  that  all  the  great  things  would 
be  done  before  I  was  old  enough  to  take 
a  hand  in  them.  I  know  better  now.  We 
are  only  beginning  to  climb  the  mountain 
of  progress.  Each  time  we  do  a  true 
thing  we  take  an  upward  step,  and  this 
gives   us   wider  vision  to   see  our  next 


duty.  What  we  desire  to  do  now  is  to 
develop  the  achieving  tendency.  Every 
boy  had  that  when  he  first  began  to 
creep.  If  there  was  one  thing  on  the 
floor  he  crept  to  it,  got  hold  of  it,  used 
it  in  every  way  that  he  could  and  finally 
tried  to  eat  it.  If  there  were  two  things 
he  transformed  their  relationship  to  each 
other  in  every  possible  way.  He  had  an 
achieving  tendency.  Every  boy  or  girl 
that  you  ever  knew  had  three  tendencies : 
To  do  things,  to  do  things  he  planned 
himself,  and  to  do  things  in  co-operation 
with  his  fellows.  These  should  be  his 
dominant  ideals  at  maturity.  So  we  are 
trying  to  develop  three  things  in  the 
children — power,  skill,  character.  Power 
is  the  first  great  ideal.  I  do  not  mean 
physical  power  alone,  but  take  that  for 
example.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
great  movement  in  the  last  few  years  in 
favor  of  playgrounds  for  the  cities? 
Every  element  of  human  power  and  char- 
acter that  man  ought  to  have  may  be 
developed,  and  is  developed  now,  in  the 
playgrounds,  if  the  boy  is  not  interfered 
with  by  some  meddlesome  old  fellow  like 
me.  In  Chicago  and  all  over  the  world 
the  appointment  of  medical  inspectors 
in  schools  has  as  its  object  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  power.  You  have  in 
Chicago  splendid  outdoor  schools  that 
started  first  in  Germany,  and  these  are 
founded  on  the  same  idea.  Men  fail 
who  are  subnormal  in  physical  power 
and  therefore  in  intellectual  power.  We 
know  now  that  book  knowledge  is  not 
the  great  purpose  of  the  school ;  that  the 
purpose  of  the  school  is  the  development 
of  power,  and  skill,  and  character. 

The  Ideal  of  Skill 

"Skill  is  the  second  great  ideal  in  edu- 
cation. In  Munich  every  boy  who  leaves 
school  at  fourteen  has  to  work  in  a  con- 
tinuation school  until  he  is  seventeen  or, 
in  some  trades,  eighteen.  If  he  is  going 
to  work  in  iron  during  his  life  he  is 
trained  to  take  the  iron  out  of  the  ore, 
transform  it  into  different  kinds  of  iron 
and  steel,  polish  it,  mold  it,  and  then 
color  it  by  all  known  processes — elec- 
trical, chemical,  whatever  they  may  be. 
He  not  only  learns  theoretically,  he  prac- 
tices in  preparation  for  the  work  that  he 
is  going  to  do.  In  other  words,  we 
are  not  merely  teaching  manual  training 
and  domestic  science  in  our  schools  as  a 
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result  of  the  new  ideal  of  skill  or  applied 
power,  but  all  over  the  world  we  are  now 
getting-  a  clearer  consciousness  of  the 
need  of  vocational  training.  We  do  not 
want  to  do  away  with  culture.  Let  us 
have  all  the  culture  possible,  but  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  world  are  going  to  make  their 
living  by  dealing  with  culture  questions. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  not,  and  I 
claim  for  the  working  people  the  same 
right  to  get  the  best  education  they  can 
to  qualify  themselves  for  their  life  wofk 
that  is  given  to  the  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
the  minister,  the  teacher  and  the  engi- 
neer. Why  should  not  the  laboring  man, 
too,  be  lifted  up  to  the  highest  possible 
plane  for  the  achievement  of  his  best 
work  ? 

"But  modern  education  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  development  of  power  and  skill. 
It  demands  character  training  as  the 
highest  ideal.  What  do  we  mean  by 
character?  When  I  was  a  boy  they  gave 
prizes  for  good  conduct  in  school  and 
in  Sunday  school — I  never  got  any  my- 
self and  I  am  glad  I  did  not.  What 
boy  got  the  prizes?  The  deadest  fellow 
always — the  fellow  who  was  so  dead  that 
he  did  not  try  to  do  anything,  who  sat 
still,  who  did  not  do  any  harm  ;  he  was 
regarded  as  the  model  boy.  We  do  not 
regard  deadness  as  an  ideal  now.  All  the 
old  moral  training  was  negative.  Solo- 
mon said :  'Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,'  but  instead  we  trained  the 
child  in  the  way  he  should  not  go.  We 
said :  'Don't  do  that.  Don't  do  this !  Quit ! 
Stop!' — negative  words,  every  one  of 
them,  applied  to  a  being  who  ought  to 
have  been  full  of  vitality,  of  output  and 
of  progressive  tendencies.  If  a  boy  is 
going  toward  something  bad,  why  is  he 
going?  Simply  because  that  is  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  the  world  to  him  at 
that  time.  If  I  can  make  anything  else 
more  interesting  to  him  he  will  go  in  the 
other  direction.  There  are  some  people 
who  say  that  a  boy  loves  to  go  toward 
the  wrong  thing  better  than  toward  the 
right  thing.  You  cannot  make  me  be- 
lieve that.  If  I  believed  that,  I  would 
believe  that  God  fought  on  the  side  of 
wrong  instead  of  on  the  side  of  right. 
A  boy  will  go  toward  the  right  thing, 
the  constructive  instead  of  the  destructive 
thing,  but  it  is  his  own  interest  that  de- 
cides his  attitude. 


Self-Control  a  Negative  Ideal 

"Self-control  is  properly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
character.  But  the  common  ideal  of  self- 
ci  nitrol  is  power  to  keep  away  from  evil. 
One  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world,  in 
a  book  that  he  wrote,  uses,  as  a  typical 
icase  of  self-control,  a  man  who,  ap- 
proaching a  saloon  in  which  he  used  to 
spend  his  time,  his  power,  his  money  and 
his  family's  money,  has  such  superb  self- 
control  that,  although  it  is  still  a  tempta- 
tion to  him,  he  can  refrain  from  entering 
it.  That  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  a  grand 
moral  ideal.  Is  it  not  true  that  I  might 
keep  away  from  the  saloon  and  from 
every  other  bad  place  in  the  world,  and 
yet  be  no  more  good  to  humanity  than 
if  I  had  been  a  grasshopper?  Keeping 
away  from  evil,  dodging  it,  is  not  a  true 
ideal  for  a  man.  The  modern  ideal  is 
that  I  shall  have  such  control  over  my 
personal  power,  my  individual  power, 
that  I  am  able  to  use  it  for  God  and  hu- 
manity, and  achieve  those  things  that  I 
ought  to  achieve  and  that  I  should  be 
able  to  achieve  better  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world. 

"Fifty  years  ago — I  can  go  back  fifty 
years  in  my  teaching — we  spoke  about 
self-consciousness  as  a  weakness.  Now 
we  take  a  very  different  view.  You  re- 
member when  Marmion  had  been  sent  by 
the  king  of  England  to  the  king  of  Scot- 
land and  had  fulfilled  his  mission,  he  was 
still  the  guest  of  the  Scottish  king  until 
he  left  Scotland,  and  the  Scottish  king 
asked  Douglas  to  entertain  him  at  his 
castle.  Douglas  despised  Marmion,  but 
he  obeyed  his  king  and  entertained  Mar- 
mion royally  until  the  morning  when  he 
and  his  troop  had  assembled  to  leave 
Scotland,  and  when  Marmion  held  out 
his  hand  to  shake  hands  with  his  host, 
old  Douglas  drew  back  his  hand  and  said : 

My  castle  is  my  king's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundation  stone ; 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own, 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp. 

"That  would  have  daunted  most  men, 
but  it  did  not  daunt  Marmion.  He  said : 
T  am  not  here  as  Marmion.  I  am  here 
as  the  representative  of  my  king,  and 

He  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate. 
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Individual  Responsibility 

"That  is  the  spirit  I  like.  I  am  not 
here  as  an  individual.  You  are  not  here 
as  individuals.  We  are  here  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  King,  and  we  have  no 
business  to  go  around  whining  and  call- 
ing ourselves  worms.  We  are  here  to 
represent  the  divine.  I  represent  a 
thought  of  God  and  a  plan  of  God,  and  I 
am  sent  here  to  do  His  work,  to  repre- 
sent Him.  He  has  never  promised  to  do 
my  work.  He  will  give  me  wisdom  and 
power  to  do  things,  but  He  has  never 
promised  to  do  them.  We  ought  to  get 
the  new  moral  ideal,  the  positive,  not  the 
self-consciousness  of  weakness.  That  is 
the  new  moral  idea,  the  positive,  not  the 
negative.  What  was  the  old  ideal  of  re- 
sponsibility, for  instance?  A  negative 
ideal.  They  preached  a  great  many  ser- 
mons to  tell  me  that  I  was  responsible 
for  the  bad  things  I  did.  I  believe  any- 
one would  know  that  without  being  told. 
The  new  ideal  is  that  I  am  responsible 
for  achieving  the  things  I  have  the  power 
to  achieve.  That  is  the  new  thought  in 
moral  training,  in  character  training. 

"What  was  the  old  ideal  of  law  ?  That 
it  was  a  restraining  force,  something  to 
keep  men  back  from  doing  things,  some- 
thing to  prevent  us  from  doing  certain 
things  or  accomplishing  certain  things 
that  some  people  thought  were  wrong. 
The  new  idea  of  law  is  that  it  is  a  guid- 
ing, productive  force.  The  boy  in  the 
kindergarten  now  gets  that  clear  concep- 
tion. He  gets  a  little  square  of  colored 
paper  the  first  day  in  the  kindergarten, 
and  he  folds  it  as  a  shawl  and  a  tent,  and 
finally  he  cuts  it  to  pieces ;  he  has  five 
pieces — one  square  and  four  triangles. 
The  kindergartner  does  not  talk  to  him 
about  harmony  and  symmetry,  but  she 
shows  the  boy  that  if  he  puts  one  of  those 
triangles  with  any  part  of  it  toward  the 
square,  and  across  the  center  of  the 
square  and  puts  another  one  of  these 
triangles  in  the  same  relationship  at  the 
same  distance,  the  two  then  are  in  a  cor- 
responding relationship.  He  has  made 
a  form  of  symmetry,  of  harmony.  He 
might  have  gone  on  a  thousand  years  cut- 


ting paper  to  pieces  and  never  have  had 
revealed  to  him  this  consciousness  of  law 
as  a  directive  and  not  a  mere  restrictive 
force. 

The  Social  Purpose  of  Education 

"All  this  development  of  power,  of  skill 
and  character  is  not  for  the  development 
of  the  individual  alone,  not  for  some  self- 
ish achievement  of  material  things  or  of 
intellectual  or  spiritual  things — I  know  a 
lot  of  nice  people,  beautifully  developed 
spiritually,  who  are  no  good ;  even  as  an 
example  they  are  no  good.  We  want  the 
man  whose  power,  raised  to  its  richest 
standard  of  excellence,  may  be  of  service 
to  his  fellow-man  in  achieving  for  him 
something  better  than  his  fellow-man 
would  be  able  to  achieve  for  himself.  We 
should  give  recognition  to  that  broad  pol- 
icy which  was  laid  down  in  the  United 
States  by  Jefferson  and  Thomas  Paine, 
perhaps  more  than  by  any  others  ;  in  Ger- 
many by  Voltaire,  in  France  by  Rous- 
seau, and  in  our  British  empire  by  Bobby 
Burns.  Some  of  us  know  Burns  as  a  fa- 
mous poet,  some  of  us  know  him  as  a 
lover  of  nature  and  of  all  beautiful  things, 
but  to  me  he  was  a  great  lover  of  man- 
kind, a  true  democrat,  whose  ideal  was 
generous  social  service.    He  wrote : 

But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms. 
Whose  hearts  the  tide  of  kindness  warms, 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms 

Each  help  the  others, 
Come  to  my  home,  come  to  my  arms, 

My   friends,  my  brothers. 

"He  closes  his  grand  poem,  'A  Man's 
a  Man  for  a'  That,'  by  saying : 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  still  for  a'  that ; 

That  man  to  man,  the  world  around. 

Will  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

"Social  service  is  now  regarded  by  ed- 
ucators as  the  highest  element  in  charac- 
ter. The  thought  in  modern  education  is 
that  we  should  not  merely  store  the 
child's  mind  but  develop  his  power,  skill 
and  character,  and  train  him  to  use  them 
for  the  betterment  of  society,  so  that 
when  he  dies  the  world  may  be  richer 
and  better  because  he  lived."  (Applause.) 
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THE  TREND  TOWARD  COLLECTIVISM 


Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  author  of  "Chris- 
tianity and  the  Social  Crisis,"  spoke  be- 
fore the  City  Club  at  luncheon,  Saturday, 
April  13,  on  "The  Trend  Toward  Col- 
lectivism in  the  Modern  World,"  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Ward  presided. 

HARRY  F.  WARD :  "We  are  to  lis- 
ten today  to  a  discussion  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  movements  in  modern 
society,  the  movement  toward  the  col- 
lective control  of  life.  We  have  been 
driven  into  a  social  consciousness.  We 
are  developing  a  social  conscience,  and 
in  the  realm  of  government,  of  industry 
and  of  religion  the  very  vital  question  is, 
how  we  are  going  to  express  this  in  so- 
cial action.  The  man  who  is  going  to 
address  us  is  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
topic,  not  simply  as  a  student,  but  as 
one  who  has  long  and  patiently  observed 
the  social  movement  at  first  hand.  He 
has  for  years  been  intimate  with  the 
needs  of  the  industrial  group.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  book  which  is  recognized  in 
Europe  as  one  of  the  few  vital  books 
which  have  been  produced  in  this  country 
and  in  our  generation.  Among  his  fel- 
low ministers  of  all  denominations  he  is 
not  without  that  honor  which  is  some- 
times accorded  to  prophets.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Profes- 
sor Walter  Rauschenbusch,  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York."     (Applause.) 

Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch 

"My  subject  is  to  be  the  trend  toward 
collectivism.  I  suppose  most  of  you  will 
regard  'collectivism'  simply  as  a  dis- 
guise for  socialism.  Socialism  is  trav- 
eling around  the  country  in  very  many 
disguises.  Many  of  the  men  who  believe 
in  it  most  heartily  are  afraid  of  using 
the  word.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
magazine  writers  and  lecturers  on  the 
subject  recently  told  me  that  he  avoided 


using  the  word  altogether,  because  as 
soon  as  he  said  'socialism,'  people  re- 
garded him  as  an  atheist,  a  believer  in 
free  love,  an  enemy  of  the  family,  and 
a  destroyer  of  the  state.  He  used  'col- 
lectivism' or  'industrial  democracy'  or 
'the  new  nationalism,'  or  any  old  thing, 
because  it  was  bound  to  work  out  to- 
ward socialism  anyhow. 

"A  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  a  con- 
versation with  a  man  who  visited  him 
and  was  constantly  using  a  certain  ob- 
jectionable and  very  emphatic  monosyl- 
lable that  some  of  you  may  be  acquainted 
with  by  reputation.  My  friend,  who  is  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  remonstrated  with 
him  for  using  that  word  so  constantly. 
He  replied  that  he  was  trying  to  rehabili- 
tate it  in  polite  society.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
just  about  as  hopeful  to  rehabilitate  that 
word  as  it  is  to  rehabilitate  the  word 
'socialism.' 

"But  I  am  really  not  trying  to  dodge 
the  use  of  that  word.  I  mean  by  'col- 
lectivism' something  larger  than  'social- 
ism' usually  means.  Socialism,  in  its 
organized  form,  seems  to  me  to  be  only 
one  section  of  a  far  larger  movement, 
and  that  larger  movement  I  want  to  des- 
ignate today  by  the  word  'collectivism,' 
not  because  that  is  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  word,  but  simply  in  order  to  have  an 
algebraic  symbol  for  something  we  want 
to  express. 

"I  believe  in  the  utility  of  organized 
socialism  and  of  the  socialist  party.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  it,  but  I  am  glad 
that  it  is  in  existence,  and  if  I  were  a 
devout  Republican  or  Democrat — which 
T  am  not — I  would  wish,  for  the  sake  of 
my  own  party,  that  there  might  be  a 
strong  socialist  minority  party  in  every 
legislature,  in  congress  and  in  all  local 
boards  of  aldermen,  etc.  That  would  be 
a  very  powerful  stimulus  to  the  old  par- 
ties  to  make    for   righteousness.      They 
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would  suddenly  sit  up  and  take  notice, 
I  think,  if  they  found  even  half  a  dozen 
good,  vigorous,  intelligent  socialists  to 
stand  by  and  look  on  over  their  shoulders 
while  they  were  doing  business ;  and  so 
far  from  desiring  the  failure  of  social- 
ism, I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  is 
coming  on.  It  will  have  a  purifying  in- 
fluence in  our  national  life.  And  yet 
I  regard  socialism  much  as  the  powerful 
midstream  current  of  a  large  river.  The 
river  carries  a  far  larger  bulk  of  water 
and  yet  is  swiftest  in  midstream.  So- 
cialism is  the  dogmatic,  definite,  clear, 
intelligent  comprehension  of  this  general 
trend,  frequently  in  an  exaggerated  and 
dogmatic  form,  but  the  trend  itself  is  far 
larger. 

What  Collectivism  Is 

"My  proposition  this  afternoon  is  that 
we  are  all  moving  in  the  direction  of  what 
I  would  call  'collectivism.'  By  collec- 
tivism I  mean  emphasis  on  public  wel- 
fare and  public  rights,  rather  than  pri- 
vate welfare  and  private  rights,  and  a.  de- 
sire to  increase  the  amount  of  public 
property  as  against  private  property.  All 
constructive  proposals  today  are  tending 
to  increase  the  movement  of  public  own- 
ership and  of  public  functions.  All  pub- 
lic-spirited movements  are  working  in 
the  same  direction.  There  is  a  curious 
unanimity  of  instinct  running  through 
the  entire  civilized  world  making  in  that 
direction.  It  raises  a  kind  of  presump- 
tion of  historical  destiny. 

"The  oldest  achievements  of  civiliza- 
tion have  gradually  passed  into  public 
ownership.  For  instance,  public  roads 
and  streets  and  bridges  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  at  one  time  under  private  owner- 
ship. Many  of  us  recollect  the  toll  roads 
of  early  days  in  our  own  country.  Toll 
bridges  owned  by  private  corporations 
were  also  common.  They  have  now  be- 
come generally  publicly  owned.  The  fire- 
fighting  apparatus  which  is  now  every- 
where part  of  the  public  equipment  used 
to  be  a  private  affair.  In  ancient  Rome 
private  corporations  used  to  extinguish 
fires.  When  a  fire  broke  out  in  ancient 
Rome,  the  fire-fighters  would  offer  to  ex- 
tinguish it  at  so  much,  and  the  owner  of 
the  place  had  a  chance  to  make  a  dicker 
with  them  while  the  fire  was  making 
rapid  progress.  The  bigger  the  fire  got 
the  higher  their  rates.     I  commend  that 


to  all  who  believe  in  capitalism  as  a  lost 
chance  for  making  profit.  Something 
of  the  kind  existed  in  England  not  long 
ago.  The  public  organization  for  fight- 
ing fire  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  courts  likewise  used  to  be  under 
private  control,  to  a  large  extent.  The 
nobles  of  England  and  of  France  used  to 
have  the  right  of  justiciation  and  it  was 
a  lucrative  source  of  profit  to  them.  Jus- 
tice was  a  profit-making  enterprise.  War- 
fare, likewise,  used  to  be  a  very  lucra- 
tive source  of  income  and  a  private  ap- 
purtenance. Nobles  of  even  compara- 
tively low  rank  had  the  right  to  make 
war  and  plunder  and  keep  all  that  they 
could  get.  You  can  see  how  desirable 
that  would  be.  Warfare  now  has  become 
a  collective  undertaking.  It  is  reserved 
to  the  people  at  large.  Government  itself 
used  to  be  a  private  concern.  Private  in- 
dividuals did  the  governing  and  made 
what  they  could  out  of  it.  Today, 
through  democracy,  governing  has  be- 
come a  public  and  collective  undertak- 
ing. 

Collective  Basis  of  Education 

"In  recent  times  some  other  large  en- 
terprises have  become  of  a  collective  na- 
ture ;  for  instance,  our  public  schools. 
Private  educational  undertakings  have 
narrowed  down  and  public  education  has 
become  one  of  the  great  collective  un- 
dertakings of  modern  society.  Our  pub- 
lic schools  are  constantly  increasing  their 
functions  and  the  insistency  with  which 
they  enter  into  public  life.  Our  post- 
office  system  is  fortunately  a  collective 
undertaking,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  We  have  to  thank 
him  for  placing  in  the  midst  of  our  pri- 
vately-owned institutions  one  great  in- 
stitution of  collective  ownership,  the 
postoffice.  It  is  also  partly  a  banking 
concern. 

"Our  museums  and  public  libraries  are 
also  public  and  collective  undertakings ; 
parks  and  playgrounds  likewise ;  hospi- 
tals and  baths  in  many  cases.  Our  water 
supply  in  most  American  cities,  I  think, 
is  now  publicly  owned,  and  while  there 
may  be  some  dissatisfaction  where  there 
is  public  ownership  of  the  water  supply, 
usually  the  public  has  a  ready  means 
of  redress.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  water  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate corporations,  there  is  usually  a  good 
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deal  of  disregard  for  public  health. 
Wherever  any  little  nucleus  of  public 
ownership  of  that  kind  exists  there  is  a 
desire  to  expand  it;  just  as  in  the  crys- 
tallizing of  ice  a  small  particle  of  ice 
will  become  the  nucleus  for  further  crys- 
tallizing-. 

"I  would  like  to  raise  this  question: 
Wherever  public  ownership  has  become 
well  established,  has  secured  a  backing 
in  the  community  and  has  habituated  it- 
self in  the  social  life,  is  there  any  de- 
sire to  go  back  of  it?  There  is  today,  for 
instance,  some  criticism  of  the  postof- 
fice ;  but  if  there  were  a  referendum  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States 
would  they  vote  that  the  postoffice 
should  be  turned  over  to  any  one  of  the 
express  companies?  Wherever  public 
functions  are  exercised  by  private  cor- 
porations there  is  always  chronic  dis- 
satisfaction running  through  the  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  where  pub- 
lic ownership  has  become  well  estab- 
lished the  public  always  has  a  direct 
means  of  redress  in  case  there  is  cause 
for  complaint.  That  fact  is,  I  think,  a 
great  historical  verdict  in  favor  of  col- 
lectivism. 

The  European  Movement 

"(  >ther  countries  have  gone  much  fur- 
ther than  we  in  the  direction  of  expand- 
ing the  area  of  collective  ownership.  In 
Europe,  as  many  of  you  know,  in  many 
cities  and  countries,  gas,  electric  light, 
electric  power,  the  telegraph  system,  the 
telephone  system,  the  parcels  post,  rail- 
ways, theaters,  opera  houses,  are  all  com- 
prised within  the  area  of  collective  own- 
ership, and  the  people  there  would  not 
think  of  going  back  of  it.  In  those 
points  where  European  civic  life  is  su- 
perior to  ours,  as  for  instance  in  the  well- 
ordered  and  beautiful  German  cities,  it 
is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  far  larger  area  of  collective  undertak- 
ing and  collective  enterprise  than  there 
is  with  us. 

"In  our  country  additional  undertak- 
ings have  been  forced  upon  us  within 
recent  years,  through  the  very  largeness 
that  was  necessary  in  them.  For  in- 
stance, irrigating  the  waste  lands  of  the 
west  necessarily  had  to  be  a  public  un- 
dertaking. The  Panama  Canal,  likewise, 
had  to  be  undertaken  by  public  enter- 
prise, and  you  all  know  what  a  nest  of 


public  functions  has  sprung  up  around 
that  canal.  The  boarding  houses  and  ho- 
tels and  public  pleasure  resorts  there 
are  run  by  our  government,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  well  done.  The  subways  in 
some  of  our  large  cities  are  likewise 
constructed  with  public  capital.  When  a 
thing  is  done  collectively  it  can  be 
planned  long  ahead  and  there  will  be  no 
duplication  of  the  undertaking.  The  ca- 
nal system  in  Germany  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  public 
planning.  One  canal  will  hitch  in  with 
the  other.  The  canal  system  in  Germany 
co-operates  with  the  railway  systems ; 
both  are  publicly  owned,  both  linked  to- 
gether. The  heavier  freights  are  carried 
on  the  canals  by  water  and  the  lighter 
freights  are  carried  by  the  railroads.  In 
our  own  country  the  publicly  owned  ca- 
nals are  in  competition  with  the  privately 
owned  railroads,  and  each  tries  to  hold 
the  other  down.  For  instance,  the  Erie 
Canal  in  the  State  of  New  York  exists 
largely  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  people, 
as  a  means  of  keeping  down  freight 
rates,  and  we  have  to  keep  up  that  ex- 
pensive canal  in  part  for  that  purpose. 
The  railroads,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
succeeded  in  holding  down  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal,  because  if  it 
were  too  efficient  it  would  be  too  danger- 
ous to  them.  So,  instead  of  having  co- 
operation between  these  two  great  sys- 
tems of  transportation,  we  have  some 
degree  ot  competition,  which  is  hostile 
to  the  efficiency  of  either  of  them. 

The  Control  of  Public  Health 

"The  necessities  of  public  health  have 
also  tended  to  increase  the  scope  of  pub- 
lic ownership.  When  we  own  our  water 
supply  we  also  have  to  look  after  the 
sanitary  character  of  the  watersheds  con- 
nected with  the  water  supply,  and  are 
compelled  to  lay  some  restriction  upon 
the  wide  areas  from  which  our  large 
cities   draw   their   water. 

"In  England  they  have  come  to  the 
point  of  laying  a  very  vigorous  hand  on 
the  tenement  houses  of  the  large  cities 
in  the  interest  of  public  health.  A 
number  of  large  English  cities  have  torn 
out  entire  sections  of  the  city,  tearing 
down  the  unsanitary  tenements  and  con- 
structing new  streets  of  a  fine  and  sani- 
tary character  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic health. 
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"The  time  is  coming  when  our  Ameri- 
can municipalities,  too,  will  have  to  go 
further  in  the  direction  of  collective 
ownership  in  order  to  protect  the  health 
of  our  citizens,  for  instance,  in  caring 
for  the  sanitary  character  of  milk  and  ice 
supply.  Ice  has  become  so  necessary  a 
part  of  life  in  our  modern  cities,  under 
present  conditions,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  tolerated  that  the  price  of  ice  be  fixed 
by  a  monopoly.  Coal  also.  There  is  no 
competition  in  the  coal  prices  in  our 
cities,  is  there?  Do  you  have  competi- 
tion between  individual  dealers  so  far  as 
ice  and  coal  are  concerned?  In  Roches- 
ter the  price  of  coal  is  fixed  for  the 
dealer.  The  individual  dealer  would  go 
below  it  at  his  peril.  His  supply  of  coal 
would  be  withheld  from  him  by  the  large 
concerns  from  which  he  has  to  buy.  A 
situation  of  that  kind  is  contrary  to  the 
public  welfare.  A  cheap  supply  of  coal, 
a  cheap  supply  of  ice,  are  necessary  for 
the  public  health  and  public  welfare  un- 
der modern  conditions. 

"In  Germany  it  is  one  of  the  demands 
of  the  Socialist  party  that  drug  stores 
shall  be  run  on  behalf  of  the  public  and 
drugs  sold  at  cost  price.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  recommend  that  to  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  knows  about  the  adulter- 
ation of  drugs  in  America.  Some  of  the 
most  necessary  drugs,  like  anti-toxin  and 
vaccine,  at  present  are  furnished  by  mu- 
nicipalities. 

"There  are  other  directions  in  which 
collectivism  is  extending  its  scope  which 
might,  perhaps,  conceal  themselves  from 
our  eyes.  For  instance,  as  you  all  know, 
there  is  a  strong  movement,  not  only  in 
our  country  but  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, to  put  an  increased  taxation  on 
land  values.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
program  of  the  Single  Taxers.  That, 
too,  is  a  collectivist  movement.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  extreme  of  individual- 
ism, but  really  it  is  collectivism,  because 
it  tends  to  put  the  hand  of  the  people  on 
a  great  source  of  wealth  which  is  pro- 
duced by  public  improvements  and  which, 
at  present  goes  to  private  persons. 
This  movement  proposes  to  take  some 
share  of  that  wealth,  if  not  the  whole 
of  it,  for  public  purposes,  and  so  far 
it  is  a  movement  of  collectivism.  In 
fact,  wherever  there  is  an  appropriation 
of  unearned  incomes  or  a  larger  taxation 
on  large  incomes,  we  have  a  tendency  to- 


ward collectivism.  Wherever  there  is  a 
monopoly  in  Europe  of  liquor,  of  tobac- 
co, of  salt,  of  matches,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  public  revenue,  they  have  col- 
lectivism for  public  income. 

Private  and  Public  Insurance 

"Our  insurance  system  is  a  form  of 
collectivism.  Life  insurance,  fire  insur- 
ance, is  an  arrangement  for  binding  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  people  in  a 
common  interest  in  such  a  way  that 
when  one  of  them  is  smitten  by  disaster, 
by  fire,  by  accident,  by  death,  the  rest 
of  them  will  come  to  his  relief,.  No  mat- 
ter if  they  are  organized  fraternally  and 
privately,  it  is  nevertheless  a  form  of  col- 
lectivism. But  in  recent  years  we  have 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  private  in- 
surance extends  its  advantages  to  but  a 
limited  number  of  people.  It  is  practic- 
ally unavailable  to  the  large  number  of 
working  people  who  need  it  most.  In- 
dustrial insurance,  so-called,  seems  to  me 
a  flat  failure  in  our  country.  It  is  so 
fearfully  expensive  that  it  returns  to  the 
working  man  very  little  for  what  he  puts 
into  it.  Our  private  insurance  companies 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  de- 
vising a  satisfactory  system  for  the  poor 
man  who  needs  insurance  most.  On 
that  account.  Germany,  England  and 
France  are  working  in  the  direction  of 
compulsory  insurance,  which  is  under- 
taken by  the  state  and  extends  the  sys- 
tem of  insurance  to  a  far  larger  number. 
Insurance  can  be  made  cheap  when  it  is 
made  universal  for  the  entire  working 
class.  Compulsory  nation-wide  insur- 
ance represents  a  collective  system  of 
savings. 

"The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to 
pensions.  Wherever  you  have  pensions 
you  have  collectivism.  The  pensions  of 
our  soldiers  and  public  officers,  like  the 
police,  are  a  collective  system  of  hav- 
ing society  care  for  individuals  in  the 
time  of  their  need.  As  you  know,  the 
pension  system  is  making  rapid  head- 
way. In  England,  everybody  over  sev- 
enty, without  adequate  income,  can  draw 
$1.25  per  week.  In  our  own  country  it 
is  coming  not  by  government  agency,  but 
by  the  undertaking  of  large  corporations, 
who  are  beginning  to  care  for  their  em- 
ployes in  their  old  age ;  but  that  is  col- 
lectivism also. 
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Co-operative  Enterprise  in  Europe 

"The  large  extension  of  voluntary  co- 
operative enterprises  in  modern  life  is 
well  known  to  you.  The  extent  of  co- 
operation in  European  countries  is  aston- 
ishing to  Americans.  Co-operative 
stores  are  a  great  economic  fact  in  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzerland 
and  Germany.  In  our  own  country  we 
have  made  little  progress  in  voluntary  co- 
operation. Perhaps  one  of  the  chief 
causes  is  that  we  have  not  yet  learned 
to  economize.  We  do  not  yet  bother 
about  small  savings.  We  are  prodigal. 
But  I  wonder  whether  the  present  era 
of  high  prices  will  not  lead  to  an  ex- 
tension of  co-operative  buying  in  our 
own  country.  If  I  were  a  rich  man  and 
had  leisure  and  capital  and  public  spirit 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  lines  of  ef- 
fort that  I  should  go  into.  I  should  put 
my  capacity  for  organization  into  the 
service  of  the  people  in  order  to  organ- 
ize and  make  effective  and  productive  co- 
operative enterprises.  That  would  imme- 
diately react  on  the  entire  community. 
Collective  buying  and  selling  would  be 
one  of  the  best  means  of  keeping  down 
artificially  high  prices. 

"One  line  of  collective  influence  which, 
perhaps,  has  escaped  us  is  the  influence 
of  collective  intelligence  on  the  improve- 
ment of  farming  in  our  country.  Within 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  very  re- 
markable advance  in  the  application  of 
science  to  farming.  That  is  not  due  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  individual  farmer 
who  has  personally  made  chemical  ex- 
amination of  soils  or  experimented  on 
the  production  of  better  seeds.  This  stim- 
ulating influence  in  agriculture  has  been 
due  to  collective  agencies.  The  granges 
have  been  organs  of  collective  life.  The 
government  experimental  stations,  gov- 
ernment distribution  of  literature,  gov- 
ernment supervision  and  distribution  of 
seed,  have  been  collective  undertakings 
in  which  private  profit  was  no  element 
and  this  has  been  able  to  stimulate  a 
great  many  individuals  in  the  direction 
of  greater  intelligence  and  economy  in 
their  farming  operations.  Here,  then, 
we  have  an  interesting  case  where  collec- 
tivism has,  to  some  degree,  invaded  what 
is  still  the  bulwark  of  private  enter- 
prise, farming.  Farming  has  not  yet  ad- 
vanced far  in  the  direction  of  collective 
undertaking,  as  modern  industry  has.    It 


is  still  left  in  the  main  to  the  individual 
farmer  that  has  160  acres.  Yet  collec- 
tive intelligence  has  stimulated  these 
many  individuals. 

Collectivism  in  Private  Business 

"In  profit-making  industries,  too, 
there  is  an  underground  tendency  toward 
collectivism  in  the  aggregation  of  eco- 
nomic forces,  in  the  increase  of  large  un- 
dertakings in  industry.  Isn't  that  a  form 
of  collectivism,  too  ?  Men  no  longer  pro- 
duce alone,  by  themselves,  each  in  his 
own  little  shop.  A  tremendous  number 
of  people  combine  to  produce  and  to 
finance  enterprises.  Our  great  corpora- 
tions are  collectively  financed ;  they  are 
collectively  operated.  About  the  only 
thing  that  seems  to  be  private  still  is 
the  dividends,  and  in  them,  too,  there  is 
now  a  tendency  to  make  them  more  col- 
lective through  methods  of  industrial  co- 
operation, co-partnership,  profit-sharing, 
and  other  enterprises  of  that  kind,  so 
that  a  larger  number  of  men  share  in 
the  income  of  the  undertaking  as  well  as 
in  the  work  of  it. 

"We  are  learning  how  to  run  these 
larger  enterprises.  Collective  labor  has 
gradually  become  a  social  acquisition. 
What  formerly  was  accomplished  by  the 
enterprise  of  a  few  great  pioneers  has 
now  become  the  common  possession  of 
the  great  mass.  You  will  remember  the 
infancy  of  the  department  stores  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  how  small  and 
narrow  they  were ;  yet  it  took  an  able 
business  man  to  run  such  a  store.  Now 
the  running  of  a  concern  of  that  kind  has 
become  a  social  acquisition.  Men  of  low- 
er ability  can  do  it.  Just  as  in  flying. 
A  few  years  ago  but  a  few  people  could 
fly ;  now  we  see  it  becoming  a  social  ac- 
quisition, like  automobiling  or  bicycling. 
In  time  babies  will  be  born  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  steer.  So  the  running  of 
great  enterprises  is  becoming  instinctive 
with  Americans. 

"Our  great  corporations  and  business 
houses  are  doing  all  that  they  can  to  cul- 
tivate the  collective  spirit  among  their 
employes.  They  are  brought  together 
at  suppers  and  in  other  ways,  and  they 
learn  to  develop  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
good  will  which  makes  them  a  part  of 
the  great  industrial  organization.  The 
demand  for  the  recognition  of  the  trades 
unions  is  working  in  the  same  way.     If 
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the  coal  miners  should  now  put  the  de- 
mand through  of  having  their  unions 
recognized,  that  would  be  a  long  exten- 
sion of  the  conception  of  collective  own- 
ernship.  They  would  then  enter  into  a 
'kind  of  recognized  partnership  with  the 
corporations  that  own  the  coal  mines. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  putting  only  one 
foot  inside  of  the  door,  but  the  other 
foot  would  follow  some  time. 

"In  the  degree  in  which  our  industry 
is  being  organized  on  a  large  scale  com- 
petition is  necessarily  being  shelved.  Our 
great  captains  of  industry  are,  all  of 
them,  heretics  against  the  old  principle 
of  laissez-faire.  They  do  not  believe  in 
it  any  more.  They  have  all,  with  one 
accord,  given  their  hearts  to  the  idea 
of  co-operation,  though  they  do  not  all 
know  it.  Of  course,  when  competition 
ceases,  there  is  immediately  a  danger  of 
monopoly,  and  the  government,  there- 
fore, has  to  step  in  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple in  order  to  regulate  it.  The  present 
inquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  simply  one  tendency  in  col- 
lectivism. It  is  an  emphasis  on  the  right 
of  the  common  people  in  these  great  un- 
dertakings which  have  outgrown  private 
ownership. 

Where  Will  It  Stop? 

"Now,  the  question  is  will  the  govern- 
ment stop  at  that  point  ?  Will  it  stop  in 
simply  investigating,  inquiring,  superin- 
tending, controlling,  or  will  the  ten- 
dency go  further?  Will  it  gradually 
come  to  the  point  of  actually  dominating 
and  owning?  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
looks  that  way.  Do  you  think  that  one 
hundred  years  from  now  we  shall  stand 
exactly  where  we  now  stand,  with  great 
corporations  supervised  and  trimmed 
down  a  little  by  the  government?  Is 
not  the  present  reaching  out  of  the  peo- 
ple toward  direct  legislation,  toward  a 
firmer  clutch  on  the  machinery  of  legis- 
lation, a  kind  of  blind  groping  for  col- 
lective power?  Do  the  people  intend 
merely  to  get  hold  of  politics,  or  are  they 
reaching  out  for  something  more  than 
that?  I  think  there  is  more  behind.  The 
people  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
they  must  first  get  control  of  politics  and 
then  they  will  be  able  to  control  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation. 

''About  three  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  became  contributing  editor  of 


the  Outlook,  Lyman  Abbott  published, 
in  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  Out- 
look, the  following  sentences : 

He  is  the  most  widely  known  representa- 
tive of  the  present  world-movement  toward 
industrial  democracy.  Our  object  is  to  bring 
the  industrial  institutions  of  democracy  into 
harmony  with  its  political  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. Our  resolve  is  that  the  money 
power  in  America,  as  its  political  and  educa- 
tional power,  shall  come  from  the  people,  be 
exercised  for  the  people  and  be  controlled  by 
the  people. 

"In  other  words,  we  ought  to  have  as 
much  democracy  in  our  financial  life  as 
we  now  have  in  our  educational  and  po- 
litical life.  Now  I  submit  that  that  means 
collectivism. 

The  Trend  of  Thought 

"In  sizing  up  this  whole  movement 
we  must  also  consider  the  trend  of 
thought.  You  have,  first  of  all,  the  great 
body  of  socialist  conviction  throughout 
the  civilized  nations,  and  any  man  would 
be  a  fool  not  to  reckon  with  that.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  solid  bodies  of  thought, 
unshakable.  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  any  student  of 
history  to  suppose  that  that  great  move- 
ment will  melt  away  again  without  ac- 
complishing very  large  things  in  human 
society.  How  far  it  will  go,  how  com- 
pletely it  will  carry  out  its  purposes,  no 
man  knows.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  will  accomplish  all  that  it 
proposes  to  do.  No  great  movement 
ever  has  done  so,  but  this  great  body  of 
opinion,  of  conviction,  of  almost  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  surely  will  do  some- 
thing for  us  before  it  gets  through  with 
us. 

"Scientific  economic  thought  is  like- 
wise away  from  private  ownership  and 
toward  public  control  and  public  owner- 
ship. The  idea  of  interference  by  the 
government  seems  to  have  lost  some  of 
its  terrors  since  democracy  has  come  in. 

"The  idealistic  thinkers  are  almost 
with  unanimity  on  the  side  of  this  move- 
ment toward  collectivism.  The  artists, 
the  great  literary  leaders  of  our  time  all 
have  tended  that  way.  Yesterday  I  was 
in  one  of  your  great  public  institutions, 
and  in  one  room  there  were  four  remark- 
able pictures  of  great  men.  They  were 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  William  Morris,  Tol- 
stoi. Now,  these  men  represent  very 
different  tendencies  in  thought.     Tolstoi 
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was  an  anarchist,  not  a  socialist,  and  yet 
all  four  of  them  stood  for  the  tendency 
of  collectivism. 

"Of  our  magazine  writers  who  deal  with 
public  questions  very  many  are  verg- 
ing in  this  direction,  though  few  of  them 
have  thrown  in  their  lot  definitely  with 
socialism.  It  is  only  a  question  how  far 
they  go  and  where  they  stop.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  newspaper  writers.  Mr. 
Marion  Reedy  of  St.  Louis  said  some 
time  ago  in  talking  about  the  suppression 
of  freedom  in  the  press  that  if  all  the 
newspaper  writers  of  our  country,  for 
two  weeks,  said  exactly  what  they  think 
and  how  they  view  public  conditions  in 
this  country,  there  would  be  such  a  rev- 
olution as  the  world  has  never  seen,  be- 
cause most  of  them  hold  very  radical 
opinions.  He  says  that  most  of  them  are 
socialists,  unless  they  are  anarchists.  I 
do  not  know.  My  acquaintance  with 
them  is  not  sufficient  to  substantiate 
that. 

"Among  college  professors  the  ques- 
tion usually  is  how  far  they  will  go  to- 
ward collectivism. 

Where  the  Church  Stands 

"In  the  church  likewise.  The  religious 
spirit  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  ideal 
of  co-operation,  more  than  for  the  idea 
of  mere  freedom,  although  that,  too,  is 
a  religious  ideal.  The  New  Yofk  Even- 
ing Post,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  great 
organ  of  the  old  school  of  political 
thought,  began  to  lament,  away  back  in 
the  nineties,  that  the  church  had  gone 
over  to  socialism.  That  was  exagger- 
ated, and  yet  I  think  anyone  who  knows 
the  run  of  thought  among  the  leaders  of 
the  churches  knows  that  in  all  the 
churches  the  trend  is  toward  collectiv- 
ism, thought  not  at  all  toward  party  so- 
cialism. 

"Constructive  statesmanship  tends  in 
the  same  direction.  In  England,  in  Ger- 
many, the  really  constructive  statesmen 
have  increased  collective  rights  and  prop- 
erty. Those  public  officers  in  our  coun- 
try who  have  taken  their  work  seriously 
have  usually  been  enthusiasts  for  some 
kind  of  public  ownership.  Haven't  you 
found  in  Chicago  that  some  of  your 
ablest  and  finest  public  officers  have  had 
at  least  some  single  hobby  of  public 
ownership  and  have  tried  to  extend  the 
scope  of  it? 


"Look  back  over  the  men  who  have 
really  made  history  in  our  own  country, 
the  men  who  have  stood  out  as  the  bold 
champions  of  the  people,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  higher  and  newer  school  of 
public  service.  They  have  usually  been 
men  who  have  fought  for  an  increase  of 
public  activity,  of  public  functions,  of 
public  property,  as  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  interests  that  stand  for 
the  opposite  principle. 

"  Beating  Them  to  It  " 

"When  a  movement  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  even  its  enemies  have  to  aid  it  you 
can  be  sure  it  is  a  victorious  movement. 
A  clever  man  in  Madison,  Wis.,  said : 
'The  only  way  to  beat  socialism  is  to  beat 
them  to  it.'  Those  who  are  trying  to  beat 
socialism  try  to  take  the  wind  out  of  its 
sails  by  advancing  its  cause.  Mr.  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  told  me  an  anecdote 
some  time  ago.  The  celebrated  Russian 
writer,  Ostrogorski,  was  in  this  country 
to  study  our  American  institutions. 
When  he  was  about  to  finish  his  visit  Mr. 
Baker  interviewed  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  future  of  the  so- 
cialists in  this  country.  He  thought  thev 
would  not  likely  have  much  of  a  future. 
He  thought  our  politicians  were  so  acute, 
so  clever,  that  they  would  not  allow  the 
socialist  party  to  gain  much  headway ; 
that,  as  fast  as  some  issue  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  victory  by  the  socialists,  the 
democrats  or  the  republicans  would  ap- 
propriate that  issue  and  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect themselves  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  the  socialist  party. 
That  was  Ostrogorski's  forecast.  Mr. 
Baker  told  me  that  a  few  days  later  he 
had  an  interview  with  President  Roose- 
velt, and  told  him  this  story  about  Os- 
trogorski, and  Roosevelt  slapped  his 
knee  and  said,  'That's  exactly  what  I 
have  been  doing.' 

"My  proposition,  then,  is  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  historical  trend, 
which  is  carrying  us  forward,  not  mere- 
ly the  men  of  one  party,  but  men  of  all 
parties.  All  public-spirited  men,  all 
idealistic  men,  all  religious  men  feel  the 
pull  and  push  of  this  great  tendency,  and 
that  creates  the  presumption  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  historical  ne- 
cessitv. 
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The  Family  Spirit  in  Society 

"I  do  not  know  where  that  is  going 
to  carry  us.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
of  socialism  the  future  will  have  to  em- 
body. It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  fore- 
cast that.  Let  God  and  our  grandchil- 
dren look  out  for  that.  We  can't  do  it. 
But  we  are  moving,  and  my  proposition  is 
that  for  the  present  we  ought  to  move  in 
that  direction.  We  ought  not  to  move 
backward  in  the  direction  of  private  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  production,  but 
we  ought  to  move  forward  to  an  exten- 
sion of  public  functions  and  public  prop- 
erty. The  family  spirit  always  grows  up 
around  family  property,  doesn't  it? 
When  a  family  has  no  property  and 
cannot  do  anything  for  its  members,  its 
members  will  not  love  it.  On  the  other 
hand,    where    a    family    has     well-estab- 


lished property  and  the  family  develops 
inside  of  that  property,  family  traditions 
and  pride  trail  up  like  a  creeper  on  this 
trellis  of  family  property. 

"The  same  thing  is  true  about  the 
community  spirit.  When  a  city  has  no 
public  property  it  will  have  little  public 
spirit.  Public  property  is  essential  for 
the  growth  of  patriotism.  In  all  those 
communities  in  past  history  which  have 
been  rich  in  public  spirit  and  local  pa- 
triotism there  has  also  been  a  great  deal 
of  public  property  and  many  public  func- 
tions. This  is  the  direction  in  which 
destiny  is  pushing  us  onward,  and  the 
question  is  whether  we  will  be  willing 
pioneers  and  friends  of  that  movement, 
or  whether  we  shall  be  pushed  on  against 
our  will  and  be  mere  slaves  of  destiny." 
(Applause.) 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  City  Club  was  held  in  the  new  club  house  on 
Saturday,  April  20,  1912.  In  the  absence  of  President  Henry  B.  Favill,  Mr. 
Stephen  T.  Mather,  vice-president  of  the  club,  took  the  chair.  He  read  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Dr.  Favill : 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill 

"Imperative  business  having  called  me  from  my  technical  duties  at  the 
annual  meeting,  it  is  yet  my  pleasure  to  speak  the  word  of  farewell  on  behalf  of 
your  outgoing  administration.  Rushing  along  over  the  'continental  divide,'  look- 
ing oft  over  limitless  stretches  of  plateau  and  mountain,  with  scores  of  miles 
between  human  habitations,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  realize  that  one  week  ago 
at  this  hour  I  was  engaged  in  a  heated  discussion — and  it  is  even  impossible  to 
recall  upon  which  side  of  the  debate  I  stood — as  to  whether  we  should  display 
campaign  political  literature  on  our  most  public  table  or  some  other  place.  In  a 
flying  glimpse  it  is  difficult  to  fit  detail  into  immensity,  and  it  is  easy  to  wonder 
what  it  is  all  about.  Yet,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  I  were  placed  in  this  setting  to  stay  I 
should  be  concerning  myself  about  the  living  conditions  of  my  few  neighbors, 
as  surely  as  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  picking  a  side  in  some  debate  in  the  councils 
of  the  City  Club. 

"And  herein  is  the  key  to  the  City  Club.  Not  one's  taste,  not  one's  inclina- 
tion, but  that  which  will  lead  one  to  greater  sacrifice  and — Glory  be ! — effect 
fuller  personal  development  than  either  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  condi- 
tions in  which  one  lives. 

"It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  founders  of  the  club  had  a  clear  idea  as  to  what 
the  development  of  the  club  would  be.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  fully  realized  the 
immediateness  and  the  degree  of  response  that  the  intimate  life  in  the  club  would 
evoke  in  the  individuals  who  enter  therein  as  to  civic  sense.  That  the  club  has 
justified  itself  beyond  anticipation  is  unquestioned.  That  it  is  but  on  the  threshold 
of  its  civic  structure  is  our  fond  hope.  Many  of  our  perplexities  are  over  and 
our  work  has  but  just  begun. 

"Looking  backward,  the  harmony  that  has  prevailed  in  our  activities  is  note- 
worthy. Looking  forward,  the  same  harmony  is  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Har- 
mony is  not  unanimity.  It  is  a  thing  of  spirit,  not  of  opinion.  Initial  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  such  a  body  is  not  to  be  expected.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  desired.  The 
strength  of  this  club  is  in  its  conclusions,  not  in  its  prejudice.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  only  that  is  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  conclusion  which  has  been  fully 
thrashed  out. 

"So  far  as  it  can  be  brought  to  pass  the  thoughts  of  the  entire  membership 
must  be  utilized  in  the  club's  activities.  In  our  new  home,  wonderfully  adapted 
to  the  work  in  hand,  there  is  one  noticeable  omission.     This  is  not  oversight,  but 
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design.  The  architects  have  provided  no  star  chamber.  There  is  no  space  which 
can  even  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  game  is  to  be  played  in  the  open,  and 
the  member  who  does  not  participate  as  fully  as  circumstances  permit  is  recreant. 

"It  is  obvious  that  specific  duties  in  the  club  are,  of  necessity,  delegated  and 
to  relatively  few.  Such  functions  are,  however,  executive  and  ancillary  to  the 
large  purposes  of  the  club  Our  work  is  twofold — to  maintain  a  public  forum  and 
to  provide  effective  machinery  through  which  to  register  the  result  of  our  delib- 
erations. These  functions  are  distinct  from  ordinary  club  life,  and  demand  from 
the  membership,  first,  great  individual  sacrifice  where  specifically  called  for. 
Second,  financial  support  from  all  members  in  order  that  such  sacrifice  shall  not 
have  been  in  vain.  Where  called  for  personal  service  has  been  rendered  by  the 
membership  to  an  astonishing  extent.  The  story  of  the  labor  and  devotion  of 
men  and  groups  of  men,  not  officially  recognized  in  the  club,  during  the  months 
of  planning  and  construction,  it  would,  be  a  pleasure  to  recount.  Beyond  doubt 
this  will  be  repeated  time  and  again  while  the  club  lives. 

"Financial  support  for  these  labors  has  never  been  asked  from  the  club  at 
large.  It  must  be  asked.  The  time  has  come  when  the  money  that  is  needed  for 
club  work  must  come  from  the  club.  There  is  no  member  who  cannot  give  this 
work  something.  To  those  who  are  not  involved  by  personal  work  in  the  club 
service  there  is  here  open  an  opportunity  to  do  their  share  in  carrying  the  burden. 
This  matter  will  be  presented  in  due  time  and  form  by  my  successor.  Can  there 
be  a  doubt  as  to  the  response  ? 

"The  retiring  officers  and  directors  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  matter  you  have  entrusted  to  them  and  are  appreciative  of  your  confidence. 
In  their  minds  one  thought  has  been  uppermost — to  preserve  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween criticism  and  construction.  Merely  negative  action  is  likely  to  be  a  blight. 
Out  of  such  conditions  come  dissension  and  revolt — often  necessary  but  always 
wasteful.  I-s  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  club  may  go  on  its  way,  clear  and 
steadfast,  and  live  by  the  words — always  progressive,  hence  never  insurgent?" 
(Applause.) 

The  following  reports  of  officers  and  of  standing  and  special  committees  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1912,  were  received  and  read: 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 

The  statement  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1912,  covers  nine  months  of  operation  in  the  old  quarters  and  three 
months  in  our  new  building. 

The  building  operations  are  shown  partly  in  that  account  and  partly  in  the 
statement  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  total  cost  of  building  and  equipment, 
making  a  fair  allowance  for  a  few  items  as  to  which  settlements  have  not  yet 
been  made  with  contractors,  is  approximately  $201,000,  of  which  $178,000  is 
represented  by  the  cost  of  the  building  and  $23,000  by  furniture  and  equipment. 

This  has  been  financed  by  an  issue  of  $200,000  thirty-year  five-per-cent  bonds 
of  the  club,  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  ninety-year  leasehold  and  the 
building.  The  members  of  the  club  have  already  subscribed  for  $190,000  of  this, 
leaving  $10,000  still  to  be  placed. 

The  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  excluding  building  fund  account 
and  making  allowance  for  unpaid  dues,  shows  a  deficiency  of  approximately 
$13,000.  The  three  months  of  operation  can  only  furnish  approximate  data  on 
which  to  compute  expenses  which  we  must  expect  to  meet  during  the  'coming 
year ;  but  estimates  as  close  as  we  are  able  to  make  them  indicate  that  with  the 
present  membership  and  dues  maintained  at  $20  per  annum,  the  yearly  operations, 
including  the  expenses  connected  with  our  civic  activities  charged  in  the  state- 
ment just  read  as  "public  work,"  will  probably  show  a  deficit  of  not  less  than 
$20,000. 
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The  deficit  in  operation  for  the  last  two  years  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  for- 
mer years  the  Board  of  Directors  annually  raised  from  special  sources  an  amount 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  expenses  of  our  public  work  just  referred  to.  These 
special  amounts  it  was  not  deemed  wise  by  the  directors  to  attempt  to  raise  dur- 
ing the  time  when  we  were  calling  upon  our  members  for  contributions  to  the 
building  fund. 

The  members  of  the  club  will,  of  course,  realize  that  no  request  has  been 
made  for  outright  contributions  and  that  the  subscriptions  to  bonds  have  been  on 
an  investment  basis,  as  the  interest  on  the  bonds  is  provided  for  in  our  estimate 
of  operating  expenses.  Within  the  next  few  days  the  Board  of  Directors  expect 
to  present  a  plan  for  raising  the  money  necessary  to  cover  our  public  work  ac- 
count, and  your  hearty  co-operation  at  that  time  is  requested. 

Harold  H.  Rockwell, 

Treasurer. 

Condensed  Statement  from  the  Treasurer's  Report 

RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS    FOR    THE    FISCAL    YEAR    ENDING    MARCH    31,     1912. 

Cash  on  hand  April  1,  191 1 $  1,675.90 

Receipts — 

Membership   dues    $  31,775.00 

Restaurant    23,467.59 

Rent 1,021.77 

Christmas  Fund   890.00 

Building   Fund    156,526.17 

Special  Funds    3,912.75 

Loans  at  Bank  10,000.00 

Miscellaneous    780.78       228,374.06 


Disbursements — 

Rent    $     6,137.50 

Office  :  Salaries  and  expenses 6,590.00 

House :     Wages  and  expenses 8,910.76 

Restaurant    25,419.08 

Entertainment,  Etc.,  from  Special  Funds 1,818.89 

Christmas  to  employes 879.85 

New  building  164,664.78 

Loans  paid   2,500.00 

Miscellaneous    535.99 


$230,049.96 


$217,456.85 
Public  Work- 
Bulletin    $1,967.61 

Library    497.40 

Salaries    3,710.54 

Postage    606.44 

Sundry  Committees 59.51 

General    400.82 

$  7,242.12 

$224,698.97 

Cash  on  hand  March  31,  1912 $     5,350.99 
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ASSETS   AND  LIABILITIES  AS   AT   MARCH    31.    1912. 

ASSETS. 

Leasehold,  Building,  Equipment  and  Furnishings,  at  cost  $200,359.66 
Inventories: 

Cigars  and  provisions 1,182,95 

Dues  Unpaid   615.00 

Accounts  and  Notes  Receivable 202.60 

Sundry  Prepayments: 

Leasehold  Ground  Rent $        845.80 

Insurance 300.00 

Cigarette  License   75.00 

1,220,80 

Cash  at  Bank  and  in  Hand 5,350.99 

Deficiency  as  per  Schedule  "H" 12,325.49 


LIABILITIES. 

First  Mortgage  Leasehold  5%  Bonds: 

Authorized  Issue    $200,000.00 

Bonds    issued    for     subscriptions     of 

$100.00  and  over  paid  in  full $171,800.00 

Scrip  issued  for    subscriptions    under 

$100.00  paid  in  full   (secured  by 

deposit  of  $4,400.00  bonds  with 

the   Northern  Trust   Company) .  4,135.00 

$175,935.00 
Add: 
Bonds  and  Scrip  subscribed  for  but 

not   issued    $  11,750.00 

Less    subscriptions    due    thereon    not 

paid    11,100.00 

$       650.00 


$221,257.49 


$176,585.00 


Notes  Payable: 

National  City  Bank  (secured  by  de- 
posit of  $10,000.00  bonds) 10,000.00 

Accounts  Payable: 

Building  and  Equipment  per  Sched- 
ule  -1"    $  17,329.99 

General  Accounts    5,936.67 

Dues  for  1912- J .913  paid  in  advance.  ,  6,760.00 

Bond  interest   accrued   to    March    31, 

1912    3,678.85 


Sundry  Funds,  Balances  Unexpended: 

Christmas  Fund   $        167.53 

Revenues  Committee  Fund   175.00 

Education  Committee  Fund 31.62 

Entertainment  Committee  Fund   ....  592.83 


33,705.51 


966.98 

$221,257.49 
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Report  of  the  Civic  Secretary 

Leaving  to  some  subsequent  and  more  adequate  opportunity  the  discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  Civic  Committees  of  the  club,  this  report  sets  forth  the  extent 
in  point  of  meetings  of  the  Civic  Committees  of  the  club  and  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  their  activity  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  also  the  general  operations  of 
the  office. 

On  January  2,  1912,  the  City  Club  occupied  the  present  club  building,  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee  comprising  the  members  of  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee  and  three  other  club  members,  a  special  series  of  six  evening 
gatherings,  intended  to  bring  into  contact  with  the  club  representatives  of  differ- 
ent elements  making  up  the  community,  was  held  during  the  second  week  in 
January  to  celebrate  the  club's  entry  into  its  new  home. 

The  Civic  Exhibit,  prepared  by  the  Civic  Committees  of  the  club  and  placed 
on  view  in  connection  with  these  opening  events,  is  described  more  in  detail  in 
the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee.  The  proceedings  of 
this  opening  week  are  now  in  pr:>of  and  will  shortly  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  of  the  club.  This  unusual  series  of  events,  involving  an  attendance 
for  the  six  evenings  of  approximately  2,350,  of  whom  about  550  were  entertained 
as  guests  of  the  club,  was  the  subject  of  general  congratulation  among  the  club 
membership. 

Two  other  exhibitions,  one  to  be  installed  at  once  and  the  other  next  fall, 
are  described  more  in  detail  in  the  same  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee ;  and  one  of  the  important  advantages  of  the  new  club  building  is  un- 
doubtedly the  opportunity  which  it  affords  the  various  committees  of  the  club  for 
bringing  together  and  effectively  irilizing  for  public  education  the  results  of  their 
investigations  and  projects  based  thereon. 

The  equipment  of  the  new  club  house  also  includes  a  superior  dissolving- 
view  stereopticon,  which  has  already  been  used  several  times  for  club  affairs  and 
will  prove  a  distinct  adjunct  to  successful  educational  work  in  the  future. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  figures  of  committee  meetings 
during  the  two  fiscal  years  1910-1912: 

Increase, 
1910-11.         1911-12.        Increase.       Per  Cent. 

Number   of  committees 24  23  (1)  decrease 

Number   of   meetings 274  300  26                   9.5 

Average  attendance   per  meeting 6  6.5  .5                 8.3 

Total  attendance   1,651  1,949  298                  18.0 

Per  cent  of  possible  attendance 35  35.9  .9 

Despite  the  interruptions  involved  in  changing  our  club  quarters  and  in  cer- 
tain special  club  affairs,  these  figures  show  an  increase  for  the  last  fiscal  year  in 
total  number  of  meetings,  average  attendance  per  meeting,  the  total  attendance 
and  the  percentage  of  possible  attendance. 

The  seven  committees  having  had  the  largest  number  of  meetings  are  as 
follows : 

Traffic  and  Transportation — Mr.  Samuel  Dauchy,  Chairman 25  meetings 

Public  Health — Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Chairman 22 

Public  Parks,  Playgrounds  and  Baths— -Air.  Frank  I.  Moulton,  Chairman 21 

Streets,  Alleys  and  Bridges — Mr.  Thornton  M.  Pratt,  Chairman 19 

Housing  Conditions — Mr.  Elmer  C.  Jensen,  Chairman 18 

Municipal  Revenues  and  Expenditures — Prof.  M.  S.  Wildman,  Chairman 17 

Fire  Protection  and  Building  Regulations — Mr.  Frank  D.  Chase,  Chairman 17 

With  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  expected  to  be  made  good  in  a  day  or  two, 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Civic  Committees  have  been  submitted  this  week  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  newspaper  clipping  books  for  the  various  Civic  Committees  have  been 
systematically  continued  and  the  growth  of  the  library  collections  is  shown  in 
the  report  of  the  librarian. 
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The  Club's  Free  Lecture  Bureau  has  within  the  last  year  received  27  appli- 
cations for  speakers,  of  which  it  has  been  able  to  fill  11.  No  new  edition  of  the 
Free  Lecture  Bureau  list  was  printed,  and  no  particular  effort  has  been  bestowed 
upon  this  matter. 

The  increased  circulation  of  the  Club  Bulletin  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
editor  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  City  Planning  Committee  within  the 
last  two  years  looking  to  a  City  Survey  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  a  defi- 
nite scheme  of  preliminary  investigations  has  been  outlined,  the  different  sub- 
jects undertaken  by  especially  qualified  persons  and  the  money  secured  for  pub- 
lishing their  results.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  this  preliminary  survey  will 
be  carried  out  during  the  current  year,  its  object  being  to  define  and  open  up  the 
field  for  a  thorough  economic  and  social  survey  of  the  city. 

The  operations  of  the  office  for  the  last  fiscal  year  are  in  part  indicated  by 
the  following  comparative  table  : 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MAIL  FROM.  CLUB  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  YEARS.  1910-12. 

Postals.      Letters.    Bulletins.  Receipts.    Miscel.  Yr.  Bks. 
April  1,  1911.  to  March  31,  1912....  48,100        39,056        35,026  4,223        19,662  1,528 

April  1,  1910,  to  March  31,  1911....  29,852        17,539        20,215  4,434  1,295  _ 

1910-11 — Total  number  pieces   sent 73,335 

1911-12 — Total  number  pieces  sent 147,597 

Within  the  year  there  have  been  added  to  the  office  staff  one  assistant  steno- 
grapher and  an  assistant  bookkeeper.  The  office  now  comprises  three  stenograph- 
ers, two  bookkeepers,  office  boy,  Civic  Secretary  and  Assistant  Civic  Secretary. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  admirably  lighted  and  well-arranged 
suite  of  offices  which  the  Club  has  provided  for  its  executive  work.  They  occupy 
the  entire  front  of  the  fourth  floor,  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  library  and 
are  most  easily  accessible,  being  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the  entire 
building. 

The  office  staff  has,  during  the  last  six  months,  been  under  unusual  pressure, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  increase  of  membership  as  well  as  to  the  special  civic 
and  club  activities  undertaken  since  the  occupancy  of  the  new  building.  The 
total  absences,  however,  on  account  of  illness  during  the  year  have  been  but  nine 
days.  Mr.  Akers,  the  Assistant  Civic  Secretary,  and  Miss  Corbyn,  the  book- 
keeper, deserve  mention  for  their  increasingly  valuable  services,  and  the  devotion 
of  the  entire  staff  +o  the  demands,  often  especially  severe,  which  have  been  made 
upon  them,  has  been  gratifying.  George  E.  Hooker, 

Civic  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Public  Affairs  Committee 

Thomas  W.  Swan,  Chairman. 
Robert  Catherwood.  George  C.  Sikes. 

The  activities  of  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  relate  chiefly  to  arranging 
discussions  of  public  questions.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  hold  such  discussions 
in  the  dining  room  as  luncheon  talks.  During  the  year  ending  March  31  there 
have  been  31  of  such  luncheon  talks,  of  which  16  were  held  in  our  old  club  rooms 
and  15  since  we  have  moved  into  the  new  building.  The  attendance  at  these  dis- 
cussions has  usually  been  as  large  as  the  dining  room  would  accommodate,  and 
on  some  occasions  members  have  been  turned  away  for  lack  of  room  even  in  our 
new  building. 

The  subjects  treated  during  the  year  have  been  varied  and  have  related  not 
only  to  matters  of  locai  interest,  but  also  to  state,  national  and  foreign  problems. 
Without  attemping  to  enumerate  all  of  the  topics,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrative :  A  review  of  the  report  of  the  vice  commission,  a  review 
of  the  work  of  the  Merriam  commission  on  city  expenditures,  the  proposed  pur- 
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chase  of  voting  machines,  civil  service  in  the  park  systems,  the  municipal  court 
bills,  which  submitted  to  a  referendum  proposed  reforms  in  procedure,  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  service  in  that  court  and  also  the  raising  of  salaries,  and  the 
proposed  bond  issues  voted  upon  at  the  April  election. 

Of  subjects  not  confined  to  local  problems,  there  may  be  mentioned:  The 
work  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  the  proposed  minimum  wage 
legislation  in  Massachusetts,  the  education  of  the  negro,  the  conservation  of  na- 
tional scenery,  the  short  ballot,  the  present  situation  in  the  Philippines,  town  plan- 
ning in  England,  the  British  railway  strike,  labor  legislation  in  England,  taxation 
experiments  in  Canadian  cities  and  the  revolutionary  movement  in  China. 

The  speakers  at  these  discussions,  exclusive  of  City  Club  representatives, 
have  been  46  in  number  and  exactly  half  of  them  have  come  from  outside  of 
Chicago,  six  coming  from  New  York,  four  from  England,  three  from  Massa- 
chusetts, three  from  other  sections  of  Illinois,  two  from  California  and  one  each 
from  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Colorado,  Canada  and  the  Philippines.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  know  that  none  of  the  speakers  are  paid  for  their  services, 
although  in  some  instances  the  actual  expenses  of  their  journeys  are  borne  by 
the  club. 

The  responsibility  for  these  discussions  rests  upon  your  committee,  but  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  credit  for  securing  so  many  interest- 
ing and  distinguished  speakers  is  largely  due  to  the  discriminating  and  untiring 
efforts  of  the  Civic  Secretary,  Mr.  Hooker. 

The  duties  of  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  also  include  action  by  that  com- 
mittee on  emergency  matters  which  properly  belong  to  the  directors  but  which 
require  decision  at  a  time  when  it  is  impracticable  for  the  directors  to  meet. 
There  have  been  several  such  matters  passed  upon  by  the  committee  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Also  at  various  times  the  committee  has,  at  the  request  of  the  direc- 
tors, consulted  with  other  Civic  Committees. 

Thomas  W.  Swan, 

Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Editor  of  the  City  Club  Bulletin 

The  Editor  of  the  City  Club  Bulletin  begs  to  submit  herewith  his  annual  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1912. 

The  Bulletin,  as  hitherto,  was  confined  last  year  to  the  publication  of  the  ad- 
dresses and  long  table  discussions  at  the  Club.  The  suggestion  has  several  times 
been  made  that  the  Bulletin  should  devote  a  limited  amount  of  space  to  commit- 
tee reports  and  general  Club  news.  The  publicity  which  could  be  gained  through 
the  Bulletin,  for  some  of  the  more  important  committee  reports  would  probably 
be  an  important  aid  to  effective  committee  work.  The  proposition  was  briefly 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Publications  and  Lectures  over  a  year  ago,  but 
during  the  past  year  has  not  been  actively  before  the  committee. 

It  has  been  the  policy  ot  the  Club  to  send  the  Bulletin  to  Club  members  only. 
Exception  to  the  rule  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  a  few  outside  subscribing 
libraries,  organizations  and  individuals  and  a  few  exchange  publications.  The 
combined  non-membership  circulation  is  160  copies. 

The  following  comparative  statistics  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1912, 
and  the  previous  year  are  submitted : 

Increase, 
1910-11.  1911-12.  PerCent. 

Circulation — copies    1,060  2,397  126 

Number  of  issues 21  28  33 

Number  of  printed  pages 216  336  55 

Total  number  of  copies  mailed 20,215  35,026  73 

Cash  expended— Bulletin  account  $1,692.13  $1,967.61  16 

Net   cost   of   publication $1,317.19  $2,080.71  66 

Net  cost  of  publication  per  copy  mailed 6.5c  5.9c  *9 

*Decrease. 
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A  preliminary  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  possibility  of  securing 
second-class  mailing  privileges  for  the  Bulletin  and  this  will  no  doubt  be  one  of 
the  matters  which  the  Committee  on  Publications  and  Lectures  will  take  up  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Dwight  L.  Akers, 

Editor. 

Report  of  the  Librarian 

There  have  been  no  matters  of  importance  during  the  year  to  occasion  the 
calling  of  the  Library  Committee  ind  the  administration  of  the  library  has  there- 
fore been  directed  entirely  by  the  Assistant  Civic  Secretary. 

The  removal  of  the  City  Club  Library  from  its  cramped  quarters  in  the  old 
City  Club  to  its  present  accomodations  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  new  building  has 
greatly  facilitated  its  work 

The  library  now  contains  about  3,100  volumes,  an  increase  of  between  500 
and  600,  or  over  20%  more  than  last  year.  The  rate  of  increase  is  not  so  large 
as  last  year,  but  the  number  of  accessions  is  about  the  same. 

The  Library  is  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Dummer  for  an  excellent  series  of 
maps  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  gathered  by  him  while  abroad  last  summer  with 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Civic  Touring  Party  as  a  representative  of  the 
City  Club.  The  Library  has  also  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  small  gifts  of 
books  from  Club  members.  As  formerly,  the  bulk  of  the  material  comes  from 
official  and  other  free  sources. 

A  twenty-four  drawer  vertical  file  has  been  installed  in  the  new  Library 
and  is  now  housing  the  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  pamphlets,  circulars,  maga- 
zine articles,  manuscript  copies  and  other  ephemeral  material.  This  collection  is 
now  roughly  estimated  at  12,000  pieces. 

An  assortment  of  books  will  shortly  be  placed  in  the  reading  room  on  the 
second  floor  for  the  use  of  members  who  may  be  inclined  to  use  them  there.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  use  of  the  Library  among  the  members  of  the 
Club  and  to  acquaint  them  with  some  of  the  more  important  present  day  literature 
on  political  and  social  questions. 

The  Library  expense  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows : 

For  new  books    $  95.82 

For  binding    23.45 

For  maintenance 378.13 

$497.40 

This  is  an  increase  of  a  little  over  10%  over  the  expense  for  the  preceding 
year.  Dwight  L.  Akers, 

Librarian. 

Report  of  the  Exhibition  Committee 

Edward  L.  Burchard,  Chairman. 
Thomas  W.  Allinson.  D.  H.  Perkins. 

E.  S.  Brandt.  Frederic  Rex. 

J.  Paul  Goode.  Herbert  R.  Sands. 

Elmo  Lowe.  R.  J.  Usher. 

L    E.  Wilkinson. 

The  first  graphic  exhibition  of  the  civic  activities  of  the  Club  resulted  from  a 
request  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  for  the  display  to  be  made  on  the  walls 
of  the  Club  building  on  the  occasion  of  its  opening  in  January  last.  An  Exhibi- 
tion Committee  was  formed  which  consisted  of  one  or  more  exhibit  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  Civic  Committees  of  the  Club  and  four  advisory  members, 
Messrs.  Herbert  R.  Sands,  J.  Paul  Goode,  Elmo  Lowe,  Frederick  Rex  and  T.  W. 
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Allinson,  several  experts  on  special  work,  as  Messers.  D.  H.  Perkins,  E.  S.  Brandt 
and  L.  E.  Wilkinson,  R.  J.  Usher  and  the  writer  as  chairman. 

These  committees  worked  with  great  energy  and  interest  and  had  the  display 
ready  for  opening  the  first  night  of  the  Club's  house-warming,  as  well  as  the 
twenty-four-page  booklet  describing  the  exhibit  in  an  edition  of  five  thousand 
prepared  for  free  distribution.  It  was  estimated  that  some  four  thousand  visitors 
saw7  the  exhibit.  It  was  continued  several  months  on  display  to  accommodate  the 
many  groups  of  people  who  brought  their  friends  in  periodically  to  look  at  it.  As 
a  direct  outcome  of  this  first  general  exhibition  of  the  Club,  it  may  be  noted  not 
only  that  there  was  wide  advertising  of  the  Club  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  Chi- 
cago which  utilized  our  exhibit  material  quite  freely,  both  for  editorial  and  news 
items,  as  did  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  Weekly  and  other  weeklies, 
but  the  example  we  set  for  an  exhibit  combined  with  conferences  has  stimulated 
the  adoption  of  the  same  plan  by  at  least  one  other  city. 

In  view  of  the  value  to  the  Club  and  to  the  community  of  this  first  exhibit, 
the  Exhibition  Committee  was  continued  and,  under  authority  of  the  Directors, 
has  undertaken  the  preparation,  in  conjunction  with  the  Civic  Secretary,  of  a 
specialized  exhibition  on  the  subject  of  transportation  as  a  function  in  City 
Planning,  with  particular  reference  to  Chicago.  The  Exhibition  Committee,  to- 
gether with  six  civic  committees,  namely,  City  Planning,  Traffic  and  Transporta- 
tion, Harbors,  Wharves  and  Waterways,  Lighting  and  Telephone  Service,  Water 
Supply,  Drainage  and  Sewerage  and  Postal  Service,  has  been  engaged  for  the 
past  two  months  on  a  series  of  conferences  with  leading  experts  and  authorities 
on  various  phases  of  the  subject,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Club.  The  exhibit 
is  now  in  tangible  shape  and  it  is  proposed  to  begin  hanging  next  week,  with  the 
probability  of  opening  the  display  about  the  first  week  of  May. 

Other  exhibits  have  been  broached  for  the  future,  arrangements  for  one  par- 
ticularly having  been  entered  upon,  namely,  a  housing  exhibit  for  next  fall.  The 
Committee  on  Housing  Conditions  has  appointed  a  sub-committee,  of  which 
Mr.  T.  W.  Allinson  is  chairman,  to  handle  the  different  aspects  of  this  subject. 

In  conclusion,  your  Exhibition  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the  excep- 
tional opportunity  the  walls  of  it;,  new  building  gives  the  Club  for  utilizing  its 
valuable  downtown  location  as  a  means  of  disseminating  the  information  and  con- 
clusions reached  by  its  different  committees  on  the  civic  problems  of  Chicago.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  may  work  out  a  plan  something  like  that  adopted 
by  artists'  societies,  which  has  resulted  in  a  popular  series  of  some  20  exhibitions 
a  year  at  the  Art  Institute.  The  possibility  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  City 
Clubs  and  other  organizations  of  other  cities  that  have  appropriate  exhibits  on 
hand,  whereby  this  material  might  be  sent  around  on  a  circuit  or  exchange,  would 
make  the  Club  one  of  a  series  of  stations  in  a  country-wide  civic  publicity  cam- 
paign, which  would  have  far-reaching  influence.  At  the  same  time  such  a  rotary 
or  circulating  plan  would  utilize  to  the  full  the  exhibits  of  our  own  civic  com- 
mittees by  sending  forth  the  results  of  their  labors  to  serve  a  very  much  larger 
constituency  than  our  immediate  community. 

Edward  L.  Buchard,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Building  Committee 

Frederick  H.  Deknatel,  Chairman. 
Arthur  G.  Brozvn.  W.  A.  Illsley. 

In  the  1911  report  of  the  Building  Committee,  the  architects  were  quoted 
as  promising  to  have  the  new  building  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  October,  if  no 
labor  troubles  interfered.  None  developed  between  the  City  Club  and  the  men 
employed  on  the  building,  but  jurisdictional  quarrels  between  the  Steamfitters' 
and  Plumbers'  unions  greatly  delayed  the  progress  of  the  work  and  added  to  its 
cost.  As  the  choice  lay  between  a  conflict  with  probable  stoppage  of  all  work  or 
operation  with  such  trades  as  would  work  together,  your  committee  believes  time 
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and  money  were  saved  by  adopting  the  latter  course.  The  delay  and  added  ex- 
pense were  probably  much  less  than  the  cost  of  a  conflict,  while  amicable  rela- 
tions were  maintained  with  the  large  body  of  citizens  identified  with  the  labor 
unions. 

The  committee  wishes  here  to  express  its  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
quality  of  the  service  given  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Pond  &  Pond,  not  only  in 
safeguarding  in  every  way  the  interests  of  the  Club.  No  owner  could  have  exer- 
cised more  care  in  the  wise  and  economical  expenditure  of  the  Club  funds  or  in 
solving  the  numerous  problems  which  developed  as  the  work  progressed. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Building  Committee  budget  was  ex- 
ceeded but  $142.00,  although  the  extra  cost  chargeable  to  the  labor  trouble  above 
mentioned  was  $950.00.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  reduction  obtained  in  one 
contract,  but  without  in  any  way  lowering  the  requirements  or  quality  of  work 
or  material.  In  fact,  the  best  of  both  were  insisted  on  and  we  believe  have  been 
given  throughout.  No  economies  were  made  by  using  cheaper  material  or  low- 
ering the  standard  of  labor. 

The  death  of  Frederick  Greeley,  secretary  of  this  committee,  occurred  soon 
after  the  building  was  dedicated.  His  service  and  interest  continued  long  after 
suffering  and  waning  strength  were  apparent  to  his  fellow  members  in  spite  of 
the  cheerfulness  and  high  courage  with  which  they  were  borne.  This  last  of  his 
many  public  services  was  performed  with  characteristic  conscientiousness  and 
ability  and  it  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  it  should  have  been  in  behalf  of  the  club 
he  helped  to  found  and  which  he  believed  would  in  its  new  home  begin  an  era  of 
greater  usefulness  and  public  service.  F.  H.  Deknatel, 

Chairman. 

Report  of  the  House  Committee 

R.  M    Cunningham,  Chairman. 
Edward  S.  Fcchhcimer. 
Preston  Kwmler.  Edward  Yeomans. 

The  House  Committee,  in  submitting  the  following  report,  wishes  to  call  the 
attention  of  members  to  the  fact  that  this  report  covers  only  the  first  three  months 
of  the  current  year. 

The  Club  moved  into  its  present  new  building  during  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, 1911,  but  was  not  open  to  members  until  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year. 

During  the  opening  week  a  series  of  banquets  and  entertainments  was  held, 
which,  to  a  great  degree,  accounts  for  the  large  average  attendance  of  the  first 
month,  as  shown  below.  The  attendance  during  February  naturally  fell  off  some- 
what, but  March,  the  third  month  of  operation,  shows  a  good  increase  and  we  feel 
tthat  with  the  more  settled  conditions  and  our  constantly  growing  membership, 
the  patronage  will  continue  to  develop. 

Your  Directors  decided,  a  short  time  ago,  to  allow  the  use  of  the  Club,  under 
certain  conditions,  for  evening  banquets  of  outside  organizations.  Since  then 
one  banquet  for  125  persons  has  been  held,  and  arrangements  are  completed  for 
three  more  within  the  next  month  of  from  100  to  250  each. 

The  billiard  room,  located  in  the  basement,  has  proven  most  popular  and 
the  four  billiard  and  pool  tables  have  been  a  source  of  good  revenue  to  the  Club. 

The  cigar  sales  have  been  showing  an  increase  and  your  committee  wishes  to 
advise  the  members  that  cigars  can  be  purchased  by  the  box  at  the  usual  box 
prices,  and  asks  that  the  Club  be  favored  with  as  much  patronage  in  this  depart- 
ment as  possible. 

Your  committee  is  at  work  upon  a  set  of  house  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
members,  and  hopes  to  have  them  finished  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  next  Year 
Book  of  the  Club,  which  is  soon  to  be  published. 
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The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  month  of  January  for  each  depart- 
ment of  the  restaurant,  as  shown  by  the  service  records  is  as  follows : 

Main  dining  room   304 

Grill  51 

Private   dining   rooms    65 

Total    420 

being  divided  into  305  average  noon  attendance  and  115  average  in  the  evening. 

For  February : 

Main  dining  room  192 

Grill  42 

Private   dining   rooms    67 

Total 301 

divided  248,  average  noon  attendance  and  53  at  night. 

For  March : 

Main  dining  room   197 

Grill 50 

Private   dining  rooms 81 

Total    328 

or  an  average  of  252  at  noon  and  76  in  the  evening. 

The   following  is   a   condensed   statement  of   the   restaurant   operations   by 
months  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year : 

JANUARY. 

Total  Credits  $7,404.15 

Disbursements: 

For  provisions    $3,941.77 

For  wages  and  expense 3,890.26 

7,832.03 

Loss  $   427.88 

Net  profit  from  cigar  sales $135.48 

Net  profit  from  billiard  room 46  55 

182.03 

Net   loss    $   245.85 

FEBRUARY. 

Total  Credits  $4,490.10 

Disbursements: 

For  provisions   $2,357.47 

For  wages  and  expense 2,900.42 

5,257.89 

Loss    $   767.79 

Net  profit  from  cigar  sales $36.99 

Net  profit  from  billiard  room 72.20 

109.19 

Net   loss    $   658.60 

MARCH. 

Total  Credits   $4,951.49 

Disbursements : 

For  provisions    , $2,785.76 

For  wages  and  expense 2,911.86 

5,697.62 

Loss    $   746.13 

Net  profit  from  cigar  sales $66.28 

Net  profit  from  billiard  room 87.65 

153.93 

Net   loss    $    592.20 
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The  loss  on  the  restaurant  for  the  entire  year,  including  the  nine  months 
of  operation  in  the  old  club  house,  amounted  to  $4,625.77. 

The  much  smaller  deficit  for  the  first  month  was  due  to  the  larger  attendance, 
and  we  urge  the  members  to  patronize  the  restaurant  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble in  order  that  this  service  may  nearer  approach  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

It  is  the  purpose  and  aim  of  your  House  Committee  to  run  the  Club  so  as  to 
give  the  maximum  service  and  the  highest  quality  of  service  consistent  with  the 
income.  An  inexpensive  Club,  such  as  this,  must  dispense  with  many  luxuries, 
but  this  does  not  preclude  the  highest  standards  of  neatness  and  dispatch,  and 
the  production  of  the  most  wholesome  and  well  prepared  food  to  be  found  in  any 
restaurant  in  the  city. 

We  have  the  loyal  co-operation  of  our  able  manager,  Mr.  Senyard,  and  feel 
certain  that  his  assistants  likewise  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  operation  of 
their  various  departments. 

However,  we  need  and  expect  intelligent  and  friendly  criticism,  and  cordially 
invite  it,  with  the  end  in  view  that  the  City  Club  shall  become  as  well  known 
and  as  highly  regarded  for  its  material  comforts  and  conveniences,  as  it  is  for  its 
progress  in  civic  activities. 

Robert  M.   Cunningham, 

Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 

Victor  Elting,  Chairman. 
Alfred  L.  Baker.  Clement  L.  Clapp 

The  past  year  has  been  the  period  of  the  completion  of  the  new  building  and 
includes  also  a  period  of  operation  of  approximately  three  months  in  the  new 
quarters.  The  primary  duty  of  your  committee  has  been  to  provide  funds  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  building.  Subscriptions  to  the  two-hundred- 
jthousand-dollar  bond  issue  authorized  by  the  Club  were  made  by  members  of 
the  Club  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  ninety  thousand  dollars  ($190,000.00), 
but  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  of  the  total  issue  remains  to  be  subscribed  for. 
Your  committee  confidently  expects  to  receive  these  subscriptions  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  within  a  short  period,  and  the  attention  of  the  members  is  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  importance  of  their  joining  together  to  complete  the  neces- 
sary sum. 

The  important  work  of  the  future,  so  far  as  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Directors  is  concerned,  is  to  work  out  and  carry  through  some  plan  whereby  the 
burden  of  the  public  work  of  the  :lub  will  be  carried  on  by  the  members  at  large 
and  the  general  funds  of  the  club  w  ill  be  relieved  from  that  burden.  As  has  been 
several  times  pointed  out,  the  general  plan  upon  which  the  Club  has  been  operated 
in  the  past  has  been  that  the  receipts  of  the  club  from  dues  of  members  have  been 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  operating  expenses,  while  the  cost  of  the 
public  work  has  been  defrayed  by  contributions  to  a  special  fund.  This  plan  has 
not  been  changed,  but  has  not  been  carried  through  during  the  past  year  or  two 
because  of  the  impending  necessity  of  securing  subscriptions  to  the  Building  Fund 
of  the  Club.  The  necessity  of  creating  this  fund  for  public  work  is  now  immi- 
nent, and  your  committee  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  every  member  of  the 
Club,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  will  loyally  contribute  to  the  fund  which  will  enable  the 
City  Club  to  render  the  public  service  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

Victor  Elting,  Chairman. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Membership  Extension 

F.  B.  Johnstone,  Chairman. 

Laird  Bell.  Albert  G.  Miller. 

Edward  E.  Brown.  Harry  E.  Mock. 

Robert  M .  Cunningham.  Charles  M.  Moderzvell. 

Charles  T.  Hallinan.  Ralph  H.  Poole. 

Preston  Kumler.  Jeffrey  R.  Short. 

Elmo  C.  Lowe.  Paul  Steinbrechcr. 

Francis  E.  Manierre.  Daniel  P.  Trude. 

The  committee  was  enlisted  in  May,  1911.  Its  plan  of  campaign  was  to  in- 
terest the  members  of  the  Club  and  secure  their  co-operaiion.  It  had  no  team 
contests  and  awarded  no  medals.  As  a  committee,  it  did  not  set  out  to  capture 
any  one.  It  confined  its  attack  to  those  who  were  already  in  the  Club  and  who 
could  recommend  their  friends  for  membership.  Its  ammunition  consisted  en- 
tirely of  letters  which  it  fired  at  irregular  intervals. 

On  March  7,  1912,  the  committee  received  an  honorable  discharge.  When 
the  committee  was  organized,  the  membership  of  the  Club  was  930.  When  it 
was  discharged,  the  membership  was  1,958,  and  in  addition  there  were  some  800 
names  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

F.  B.  Johnstone,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions 

A.  A.  Rolf,  Chairman. 

Spencer  L.  Adams.  George  O.  Fairweather. 

Edivard  H.  Cassels.  Stephen  A.  Foster. 

George  E.  Dazvson.  Arthur  B.  Hall. 

Charles  Hull  Ewing.  James  F.  Oates. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  has,  during  the  past  year,  met  weekly  and 
for  a  large  part  of  the  time  twice  a  week,  except  during  the  summer  months. 
Fifty-seven  meetings  have  been  held,  with  an  attendance  averaging  six  mem- 
bers. The  activities  of  the  committee  and  the  increase  of  membrship  is  shown 
as  follows : 

Persons  approved  for  membership 1,844 

Persons  invited  to  become  members ' 1,702 

Persons  accepting  invitations   1,491 

Persons  reinstated  after  resignation 10 

Resigned   52 

Dropped    24 

Died    11 

Membership,  Api  ill,  1911 931 

Membership,  Maich  31,  1912 2,237 

Increase    1,306 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  past  year  the  growth  of  the  Club  has  been 
very  remarkable  and  this  fact  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  strong  public  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Club. 

There  are  pending  before  the  committee  at  the  present  time  the  names  of 
about  450  persons  who  have  been  suggested  for  membership.  The  delay  in 
acting  upon  these  names  has  been  largely  due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
sons suggesting  these  names  to  give  the  full  information  required  by  the  com- 
mittee, hence  the  committee  has  had  to  make  and  is  making  personal  investiga- 
tions, which,  of  course,  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  state  that  such  names  of  the  450  as  have  not 
been  acted  upon,  who  were  suggested  prior  to  February  1,  1912,  will  have  thirty 
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days  in  which  to  qualify  without  the  initiation  fee,  from  the  time  they  are  ten- 
dered an  invitation,  in  pursuance  to  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

A.  A.  Rolf,  Chairman. 

Annual  Election 
The  Nominating  Committee  made  the  following  report : 

The  undersigned,  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago  as  a  nominating  committee,  in  accordance  with  Article  III,  Section  1,  of 
the  By-Laws,  report  the  following  nominees  to  be  voted  on  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  Saturday,  April  20,  1912  : 

For  President — Alfred  Landon  Baker. 
For  Vice-President — Frederic  Bruce  Johnstone. 
For  Secretary — Laird  Bell. 
For  Treasurer — Harold  Hastings  Rockwell. 
For  Directors: 

One  Year  Term — Robert  Maris  Cunningham. 

Two  Year  Term — Henry  Baird  Favill,  Edwin  Stanton  Fechheimer,  George 
H.  Mead,  Thomas  Walter  Swan. 

Frederick   W.    Burling  ham. 

Robert  Catherwood. 

Charles  T.  Hallixax. 

Graham  Taylor. 

Allex    B.    Poxd,    Chairman. 

There  being  no  other  nominations,  the  Secretary,  by  unanimous  vote,  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  persons  so  nominated.  The  election  having 
been  duly  announced,  the  new  president,  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Baker,  took  the  chair. 
He  spoke  briefly  as  follows: 

Alfred  L.  Baker 

"To  be  President  of  the  City  Club  is  a  responsibility  and  an  honor  of  which 
I  am  profoundly  sensible.  I  was  present  at  the  birth  of  the  City  Club  and  have 
watched  the  faltering  steps  of  its  childhood  and  the  more  assured  progress  of  its 
youth  up  to  its  present  vigorous  state  of  early  manhood. 

"During  all  this  time  I  have  been  associated  with  those  who  have  presided 
over  its  growth  and  I  wish,  on  this  occasion,  to  emphasize  the  great  credit  which  is 
due  to  our  earnest  and  high  minded  group  of  presidents,  Scott,  "Webster,  Elting, 
Fisher,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Dr.  Henry 
Favill.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  our  Ciub  would  ever  have  survived  the  period  of  its 
infancy  and  arrived  at  its  robust  manhood  without  the  constant  attention  and  the 
infinite  genius  of  Mr.  George  E.  Hooker.  Neither  must  we  fail  to  accord  our 
appreciation  of  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  support  which  has  always  been  in  evi- 
dence throughout  our  entire  membership.  That  many  of  the  earnest  workers  who 
have  been  with  us  the  past  year  are  to  remain  on  the  Board  of  Directors  is  the 
best  guarantee  we  couid  have  of  our  continued  good  health  and  prosperity.  It 
is  only  very  recently  that  the  opening  week  of  the  new  clubhouse  was  largely  de- 
voted to  a  review  of  our  history,  our  plans  and  purposes  and  what  we  stand  for  in 
the  community. 

"I  think  it  was  Josh  Biilings  who  says,  'Talk  is  somethin'  like  rain — a  little 
of  it  is  welcome — kind  o'  necessary — but  doggone  a  deluge.'  In  this  brief  meet- 
ing there  is  no  necessity  for  a  'deluge,'  since  every  one  has  been  so  well  and  re- 
cently informed  in  regard  to  all  the  various  details  of  our  activity,  but  we  cannot 
too  frequently  remind  ourselves  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation is  first,  last  and  always,  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship.  To  this  end 
we  should  encourage  among  ourselves  larger  horizons  of  civic  duties,  civic  privi- 
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leges  and  civic  responsibilities.  We  should  get  together  for  friendly  discussions — 
for  the  wider  range  of  ideas  and  the  fuller  knowledge  which  such  discussions 
stimulate  so  that  all  of  us  may  grow  into  a  fuller  realization  of  the  true  dignity 
of  citizenship,  wherein  we  are  important  parts  of  the  larger  whole. 

"It  is  the  hope  of  our  Club  to  inculcate  in  each  one  of  us  the  desire  to  be  of 
public  service,  and  in  order  to  be  of  public  service  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
hold  public  office.  It  is  of  far  mere  importance  to  be  a  useful  unit  in  the  com- 
munity ;  and  it  is  this  opportunitv  for  personal  usefulness  which  the  City  Club 
undertakes  to  afford  its  members. 

"Every  member  of  the  Club  should  desire  or  be  willing  to  serve  on  one  of  the 
Civic  Committees  and  to  attend  a  part  of  the  meetings  of  that  committee,  and 
should  avail  himself  of  the  library  and  reference  facilities ;  he  should  diligently 
read  the  Club  Bulletin  and  so  far  as  is  possible  attend  the  public  meetings.  By 
ithus  participating  in  the  serious  works  and  active  interests  of  the  Club  he  will 
be  doing  his  share  in  furthering  the  ultimate  purposes  to  which  this  Club  is  dedi- 
cated, and  at  the  same  time,  he  will  be  making  of  himself  an  active  and  efficient 
member  of  the  community — building  up  an  example  of  ideal  citizenship. 

"In  these  days  of  moral  and  intellectual  awakening — a  period  of  awakening 
unequaled  by  any  other  like  period  in  the  history  of  the  world — it  behooves  us 
all  and  each  one  of  us  to  get  the  right  point  of  view ;  to  diligently  search  for  and 
attain  the  right  point  of  view ;  to  gain  that  vision  which  sees  that  it  is  our  attitude 
[toward  our  work  and  not  merely  the  work  itself  that  counts.  Thomas  Carlyle 
says :  'Man,  symbol  of  eternity,  imprisoned  into  time,  it  is  not  thy  works  which 
are  all  mortal,  infinitely  little,  and  the  greatest  no  greater  than  the  least — but 
only  the  spirit  thou  workesl  in — which  shall  have  worth  and  continuance.'  So 
will  it  be  with  our  City  Club:  It  is  not  our  successful  club  building  with  its  pleas- 
ing architecture ;  it  is  not  alone  our  2,000  membership ;  it  is  not  any  one  or  all  of 
our  past  and  present  achievements — but  only  the  spirit  in  which  we  work  which 
shall  give  true  worth  and  continuance."     (Applause.) 
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THE   LAKE   FRONT  CONTRACT 


The  so-called  "Lake  Front  Contract" 
between  the  South  Park  Commissioners 
and  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany, now  pending  with  the  Circuit 
Court  for  confirmation,  was  discussed  at 
the  City  Club  on  Saturday,  May  4. 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  of  the  South 
Park  Commission ;  Charles  H.  Wacker, 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
sion ;  Edward  B.  Butler  and  Harry  Gold- 
stine  spoke  in  favor  of  the  contract  and 
Hon.  Morton  D.  Hull  and  Lessing  Ros- 
enthal in  opposition  to  it.  A  statement 
prepared  by  Allen  B.  Pond  in  criticism 
of  certain  features  of  the  contract  was 
read  by  Robert  Catherwood  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Pond.  Alfred  L.  Baker, 
president  of  the  club,  presided. 

Alfred  L.  Baker 

"Before  presenting  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion I  wish  to  correct  a  misapprehen- 
sion which  is  current  in  some  quarters. 

"The  City  Club  deals  with  public  ques- 
tions through  its  civic  committees,  whose 
action,  if  calculated  to  commit  the  Club 
to  any  public  policy,  must,  before  being 
taken,  be  approved  by  the  Directors.  The 
questions  on  which  they  take  definite  po- 
sitions are  usually  questions  concerning 
the  right  and  wrong  of  which  right- 
minded  people  will  agree,  and  not  highly 
controversial  questions.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  neither  the  Club  nor 
any  committee  of  it  has  taken  any  posi- 
tion respecting  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion today. 

"The  speakers  here  today  reflect  their 
own  opinions,  and  no  one  of  them  and 
no  set  of  them  reflect  the  opinions  of  the 
City  Club  as  an  organization.  I  wish 
here  to  emphasize  that  view  still  further, 
because  on  many  other  questions  I  find 
that  the  City  Club  is  quoted  as  taking 
some  public  attitude  which  it  has  not 
taken.    The  other  day  one  of  the  news- 


papers stated  that  the  City  Club  had 
requested  the  mayor  not  to  sign  an  or- 
dinance relating  to  the  location  of  the 
'Soo'  terminal  until  the  question  had  been 
properly  considered  by  the  recently  ap- 
pointed Terminal  Commission.  The  fact 
was  that  a  member  of  the  club,  who 
happened  also  to  be  an  officer  of  the 
club,  wrote,  on  his  home  stationery,  with 
his  home  address,  a  personal  letter  to 
the  mayor — and  the  newspaper  stated 
that  the  City  Club  had  taken  a  certain 
position. 

"But,  although  the  club  does  not  take 
sides  on  any  public  question,  except  as 
stated  above,  I  can  say  with  equal  fervor 
that  the  club  does  believe  in  the  clearest, 
most  open  and  untrammeled  publicity  on 
all  questions  affecting  the  public  interest. 
Particularly  does  the  City  Club  stand  for 
that  idea.  One  of  its  main  purposes  is 
to  furnish  a  public  forum,  a  meeting 
place  for  public  discussion,  for  the 
friendly  and  intimate  interchange  of 
opinions  among  the  members.  These 
discussions,  which  promote  intelligence 
on  civic  matters  among  the  members  of 
the  club,  make  of  them  more  intelligent 
and  better  citizens,  and  so  carry  on  the 
real,  fundamental  purpose  of  the  club, 
which  is  the  promotion  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Chicago's  Lake  Front 

"The  subject  for  discussion  this  noon 
is  the  'Lake  Front  contract'  made  by  the 
South  Park  Board  with  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  and  now 
pending  in  the  Circuit  Court.  The  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan  are  one  of  Chicago's 
greatest  possessions.  As  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  to  Naples,  as  the  Tiber  is  to 
Rome,  as  the  Seine  is  to  Paris,  as  the 
River  Thames  is  to  London,  so  Lake 
Michigan  is  to  Chicago.  It  is  our  great- 
est asset.     It  is  the  origin  of  our  great 
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commercial  importance ;  it  is  the  source 
of  health,  happiness  and  enjoyment  to 
all  the  people  of  Chicago.  This  ques- 
tion of  the  rescue  of  Lake  Michigan  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  is  one  of  very 
recent  growth.  In  1903  the  Merchants' 
Club  secured  some  legislation  in  Spring- 
field, which  gave  the  power  to  the  Park 
Commissioners  to  purchase  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company  their 
riparian  rights  and  build  a  boulevard 
connecting  Lincoln  Park  with  Jackson 
Park.  Four  years  later  the  Commercial 
Club,  which  had  in  the  meantime  ab- 
sorbed the  Merchants'  Club,  owing  to 
the  almost  single-handed  and  the  en- 
thusiastic efforts  of  Mr.  Butler,  suc- 
ceeded in  enlarging  that  authority,  so  as 
to  give  the  Park  Commissioners  the 
right  to  trade  for  and  purchase  the  ri- 
parian rights.  The  contract  which  is  be- 
fore us  today  for  discussion  is  made 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

'.'The  salient  features  of  the  contract 
are  these : 

"The  South  Park  Board  receives  from 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  a  splendid 
site  for  the  location  of  the  Field  Colum- 
bian Museum,  probably  the  most  appro- 
priate and  best  site  that  could  possibly  be 
secured.  The  South  Park  Board  secures 
some  property  worth,  we  will  say,  from 
a  million  and  a  half  to  two  million  dollars 
on  Michigan  avenue  and  where  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Illinois  Central  station  is. 
It  also  receives  the  surrender  of  all  of 
the  riparian  rights  of  the  railroad. 

"The  Illinois  Central  receives  about 
111  acres  of  land  from  51st  street  to  12th 
street.  The  present  right-of-way,  in- 
cluding station  and  terminal  grounds,  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  136  to  140  acres, 
from  51st  street  to  12th  street. 

Problem  is  Far-reaching 

"It  is  the  fairness  of  that  trade  which 
is  up  for  discussion.  The  South  Park 
Board  is,  in  a  measure,  the  trustee  of  the 
people  of  Chicago  and  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago are  the  beneficiaries  of  that  trust. 
The  contract  concerns  not  only  the  two 
million  people  who  are  here  today,  but 
the  future  generations,  the  additional  two 
million  who  will  be  here  when  this  is  a 
city  of  four  million  people.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  people  of  Chicago  are  in- 
terested in  knowing  the  details  of  this 
contract   and  why  they  are  entitled  to 


have  as  much  information  as  possible  on 
the  subject. 

"In  order  that  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
sent their  views  in  favor  of  this  contract 
and  those  who  have  some  criticisms  to 
make  of  it  shall  have  an  equal  chance, 
it  has  been  decided  that  each  side  shall 
have  one  hour.  The  first  speaker  is  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  a  member  of  the 
South  Park  Board.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  and  I  have  the  honor  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Hutchinson  to  you."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

"As  you  all  know,  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago,  with  commendable  pub- 
lic spirit,  has  for  several  years  been 
deeply  interested  in  providing  a  plan  for 
the  improvement  and  beautifying  of  Chi- 
cago. In  the  preparation  of  the  plan 
the  Club  has  spent  large  sums  of  money, 
and  many  of  its  public-spirited  members 
have  given  freely  of  their  time  and 
thought  and  energy.  The  plan  adopted 
by  the  Club  is  a  comprehensive  one,  wor- 
thy of  the  far-seeing  men  who  have  con- 
ceived it.  It  has  challenged  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  It  is  also  worthy  the 
support  of  every  citizen  of  Chicago. 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
plan  is  the  making  of  an  outer  park  and 
driveway,  the  connecting  of  Grant  Park 
and  Jackson  Park,  the  creating  of  a  beau- 
tiful metropolitan  center  in  Grant  Park 
and  the  placing  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
upon  the  lake  front  at  the  foot  of  12th 
street,  near  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
plan  also  provides  piers  and  bathing 
beaches  for  the  people.  This  part  of  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  Commercial 
Club's  plan  can  only  be  carried  out  at  the 
present  time  by  the  South  Park  Com- 
missioners. Before  entering  upon  the 
work,  however,  which  will  require  many 
years  for  completion,  the  Commissioners 
must  acquire  the  riparian  rights  of  own- 
ers of  property  abutting  on  the  lake  be- 
tween Grant  Park  and  51st  street.  About 
ninety-two  per  cent  of  these  riparian 
rights  belong  to  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company.  While  the  railroad  com- 
pany owns  the  riparian  rights,  under  the 
law  passed  by  our  legislature  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Merchants'  Club,  several 
years  ago,  the  South  Park  Commission- 
ers have  the  right  to  acquire,  by  purchase 
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or  otherwise,  these  riparian  rights,  and 
to  fill  the  submerged  lands  and  occupy 
them  for  park  purposes.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  to  make  a  contract  with  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  that  would 
enable  them  to  commence  work  upon  this 
improvement.  The  most  important  part 
of  this  plan  is  the  bringing  of  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum  down  town. 

Contract  Negotiated 

"Early  last  summer  the  Commission- 
ers realized  the  fact  that  if  this  was  to 
be  done,  prompt  action  on  their  part  was 
necessary,  for  the  trustees  of  the  Mu- 
seum had  let  a  contract  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  in  Jackson  Park.  The 
Commissioners  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Donnersberger,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  and  Mr,  E.  B.  Butler,  chair- 
man of  the  Commercial  Club  Plan  Com- 
mittee, to  take  up  negotiations  with  the 
railroad  company.  After  months  of  care- 
ful consideration  and  negotiation  by  the 
committee,  the  South  Park  Commission- 
ers made  a  contract  with  the  railroad 
company,  by  which  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  our 
city  is  now  available.  By  this  contract 
the  lake  front  from  Park  Row  to  51st 
street  can  be  reclaimed  for  the  people  of 
Chicago,  the  Field  Museum  brought  to 
the  center  of  the  city,  within  the  reach  of 
all  citizens,  and  a  park  of  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  acres  created  for  the  use  of 
the  people.  The  plan  contemplates  the 
extension  of  Grant  Park  west  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  right-of-way,  to  12th  street, 
the  widening  of  12th  street  to  the  lake, 
and  the  moving  of  the  station  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  to  Michigan  ave- 
nue south  of  12th  street. 

"The  law  under  which  this  contract 
was  made  does  not  give  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  the  right  to  condemn  the 
riparian  rights  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  However,  had  we  the  right  of 
condemnation,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
could  have  purchased  the  riparian  rights 
and  the  contemplated  site  for  the  mu- 
seum (for  this  cannot  be  obtained  by 
condemnation)  on  better  terms  than  we 
are  now  acquiring  them.  If  we  had  the 
power  of  condemnation  we  would  still  be 
obliged  to  purchase  from  the  railroad 
company  the  proposed  site  for  the  mu- 


seum, since  it  is  land  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  railroad  company — the 
title  of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  If  we  were  able  to  re- 
sort to  condemnation  proceedings,  we 
would  lose  the  museum  from  the  lake 
front.  It  is  impracticable  to  attempt  to 
acquire  at  this  time  the  riparian  rights 
by  condemnation,  for  neither  the  South 
Park  Commissioners  nor  the  city  has  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  museum 
site  and  the  riparian  rights  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  improvement.  All  things 
considered,  I  deem  the  present  contract, 
made  without  the  power  of  condemna- 
tion, an  advantageous  one. 

Lincoln    Park    Board    Averts     Litigation 

"Mr.  Bryan  Lathrop,  one  of  the  Lin- 
coln Park  Commissioners,  has  stated  in 
writing  that  the  Commissioners  of  Lin- 
coln Park  were  authorized  by  act  of  leg- 
islation to  make  extensions  to  the  park 
over  submerged  lands  of  Lake  Michigan, 
upon  the  condition  that  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  of  extension  they 
should  first  acquire,  either  by  purchase 
or  by  condemnation,  riparian  rights  of 
the  shore  owners ;  that,  in  acquiring 
these  lands,  instead  of  resorting  to  the 
costly  expedient  of  court  proceedings  for 
the  condemnation  of  the  riparian  rights, 
they,  after  a  year's  negotiation,  agreed 
with  the  property  owners  to  give  them  a 
strip  averaging  one  hundred  feet  in  width 
of  submerged  lands,  and  that  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  frontage  they  also  agreed  to 
fill  in  this  strip  of  land  to  a  prescribed 
height.  In  this  case,  shore  owners  had 
nothing  to  give  but  their  riparian  rights. 
In  the  case  of  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  riparian  rights  owned  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
we  are  actually  giving  it  a  strip  of  water 
from  Park  Row  to  51st  street,  with  the 
right  to  fill  the  submerged  land  at  its  own 
expense.  The  South  Park  Commission- 
ers also  acquire  a  strip  of  water  more 
than  1,000  feet  in  width,  and  covering 
more  than  1,500  acres,  with  the  right  to 
fill. 

"Under  this  first  contract,  made  by  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  with  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company,  the  rail- 
road company  would  acquire  about  108 
acres  of  ground  lying  between  the  pres- 
ent breakwater  line  and  outside  of  the 
boundarv  line.    In  the  trade  also  the  rail- 
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road  company  gives  to  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  about  SJ/2  acres  of  land 
at  12th  street,  and  about  2y2  acres  of 
land  at  37th  street.  Thus  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  would  acquire  by 
this  trade  about  98  acres  of  new  land 
in  addition  to  that  already  occupied  by 
them.  This  original  contract  has  since 
been  modified,  as  I  will  explain  later. 
The  increased  right-of-way  does  not  ex- 
ceed 200  feet,  except  for  a  distance  of 
about  eight  blocks  between  16th  street 
and  25th  street  where  an  additional  width 
of  460  feet  is  granted  by  this  contract. 

Donnersberger's  Valuations 

"Mr.  Donnersberger  estimates  the  value 
of  the  land  to  be  acquired  by  the  South 
Park  Commissioners  at  or  near  Park 
Row  at  $3,500,000.  They  also  acquire 
92%  of  the  riparian  rights  between  Park 
Row  and  51st  street,  amounting  to  over 
21,000  lineal  feet.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  will  acquire,  as  I  have 
said,  about  108  acres  of  submerged  lands, 
which  they  must  fill  at  their  own  expense. 
Mr.  Donnersberger  values  this  108  acres 
of  land,  or  4,700,000  square  feet,  at  $1.00 
per  square  foot,  or  $4,700,000.  To  this 
we  add  the  value  of  20,000  square  feet 
acquired  by  the  vacation  of  streets  and 
alleys,  or  $200,000,  making  a  total  land 
value  to  be  acquired  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  of  $4,900,000.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this 
submerged  land  must  be  filled  in  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  at 
its  own  expense.  The  South  Park  Com- 
missioners will  receive  land  valued  at 
$3,500,000  and  over  21,000  lineal  feet  of 
riparian  rights  which  enables  them  to 
acquire  and  improve  for  park  purposes, 
more  than  1,550  acres  of  land.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Real  Estate  val- 
ues this  land  at  $54,000,000.  There  are 
several  other  valuable  considerations 
granted  to  the  South  Park  Commission- 
ers, such  as  the  right  to  extend  all  streets 
north  of  12th  street  for  their  full  width 
across  the  tracks  of  the  Illinois  Central 
in  Grant  Park  and  to  cover  100  feet  of 
the  present  right-of-way  for  its  entire 
length  from  Park  Row  to  Monroe  street. 
The  commissioners  also  have  the  right  to 
extend  across  the  tracks  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  south  of  12th 
street  four  viaducts  in  every  mile,  and 
to   bring   South   Park  avenue   extended 


across  its  right-of-way.  By  this  contract 
the  city  of  Chicago  is  enabled  to  carry 
out  its  plan  for  establishing  Harbor  Dis- 
trict No.  3  between  16th  street  and  31st 
street,  without  any  expense  to  the  city 
for  riparian  rights. 

Contract  Approved    by  Leading    Citizens 

"Before  signing  this  contract  the  South 
Park  Commissioners  not  only  gave  very 
careful  consideration  to  the  subject,  but 
they  consulted  and  obtained  the  approval 
of  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  E.  B.  Butler,  Chairman  of  the 
Plan  Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
and  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wacker,  who  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Chicago  plan.  We  also  have  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
and  of  more  than  fifty  large  taxpayers 
and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Chicago, 
including  such  men  as  A.  C.  Bartlett, 
Chas.  A.  Stevens,  Wallace  Heckman, 
John  J.  Mitchell,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  Joseph  Defrees,  Henry 
B.  Favill,  A.  A.  Sprague,  Ernest  A. 
Hamill,  Clarence  Buckingham,  J.  J. 
Glessner,  Clyde  M.  Carr  and  C.  J.  Blair. 
Before  this  contract  was  signed  the  com- 
missioners held  a  conference  with  the 
editors  of  all  the  large  morning  and  eve* 
ning  newspapers  in  Chicago,  at  which 
meeting  there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice. 

"Since  the  execution  of  the  contract 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  this 
contract,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  it  in  all  its  details.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  ability  of  such  a  com- 
mittee to  make  a  fair  valuation  of  the 
benefits  to  be  secured  through  the  con- 
summation of  the  contract.  It  reports 
that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  rail- 
road are  as  follows : 

"1.  An  enlarged  right-of-way,  con- 
sisting of  108  acres  of  land  entirely  un- 
der water,  between  the  breakwater  and 
the  proposed  boundary  line,  and  west  of 
the  breakwater  an  additional  12  acres, 
which  is  also  under  water,  and  whatever 
rights  the  city  has  to  the  42  acres  of  made 
land  now  in  litigation  between  the  state 
and  the  railroad  company. 

"2.  Vacated  streets  and  alleys,  com- 
prising about  20,000  square  feet  of  land. 
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Benefits  to  Chicago 

"As  against  this,  it  presents  these  bene- 
fits to  the  people  of  Chicago : 

"1.  The  acquisition  from  the  railroad 
company  of  its  shore  rights  being  92%  of 
the  entire  rights  lying  between  12th 
street  and  51st  street,  the  acquisition  of 
which  rights,  based  on  surveys  and 
soundings  already  made,  make  it  possi- 
ble to  create  a  park  of  over  1,500  acres, 
with  provisions  for  bathing  beaches,  rec- 
reation piers,  boating,  etc. 

"2.  The  acquisition  from  the  railroad 
company  of  the  present  location  of  the 
Illinois  Central  depot  at  Park  Row  and 
12th  street  and  the  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  company  to  build  a  new 
and  magnificent  station  at  Michigan 
boulevard  and  12th  street,  of  classic  de- 
sign and  to  comport  with  the  character  of 
the  Field  Museum. 

"3.  The  acquisition  by  the  city  of 
Chicago  of  8^4  acres  of  made  land  be- 
tween 12th  and  13th  streets,  east  of  the 
present  railroad  right-of-way. 

"4.  The  acquisition  by  the  city  of 
Chicago  of  85  feet  of  the  south  side  of 
12th  street,  between  Michigan  avenue 
and  the  right-of-way  of  the  railroad  for 
the  purpose  of  making  12th  street  a  wid- 
ened roadway. 

"5.  The  right  of  the  city  of  extend- 
ing 12th  street,  widened  from  Michigan 
boulevard  over  the  right-of-way  of  the 
railroad  company  to  the  before  mentioned 
8^4  acres  and  making  direct  connection 
to  the  lake  itself. 

"6.  The  right  of  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  to  locate  the  Field  Co- 
lumbian Museum  at  12th  street  and  the 
lake. 

"7.  The  right  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
to  establish  an  outer  harbor  between 
16th  and  22d  streets,  with  two  connect- 
ing approaches  over  the  railroad  right- 
of-way. 

"8.  The  right  of  the  city  to  provide 
for  the  connection  of  "the  Belt  railroad 
on  40th  street  with  the  proposed  outer 
harbor. 

"9.  The  right  of.  the  city  to  establish 
crossings  over  the  enlarged  right-of-way 
of  the  railroad  company,  between  12th 
street  and  51st  street,  namely,  four 
crossings  in  each  mile. 

"10.  The  right  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
to  extend    all    east    and    west    existing 


streets  between  Monroe  street  and  12th 
street  over  the  right-of-way  of  the  rail- 
road company. 

"11.  The  right  to  place  canopies  50 
feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  rail- 
road right-of-way,  extending  from  Mon- 
roe to  12th  street,  on  both  sides  of  said 
right-of-way,  and  from  Monroe  street  to 
Randolph  street  on  the  west  side  thereof. 

Real  Estate  Board  Values  Properties 

"The  Valuation  Committee  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board  has  furnished  this  commit- 
tee its  estimate  of  the  value  of  all  lands 
in  question — it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  filling  and  improvements 
must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
tracting parties : 

VALUES    TO    BE    ACQUIRED    BY    THE 
RAILROAD. 

13th  to  25th  streets,  2,522,890  sq.  ft. 

at  $2.00  per  sq.  ft $5,045,780.00 

26th  to  36th  streets,  812,852  sq.  ft., 

at  80  cents  per  sq.   ft 650,281.60 

36th  to  39th  streets,  city  pumping 

station. 
39th  to  51st  streets,  937.400  sq.  ft., 

at  80  cents  per  sq.  ft. 749,920.00 

42  acres  made  land  west  of  break- 
water in  litigation,    1,829,520  sq. 

ft.  at  $1.00  per  sq.  ft 1,829.520.00 

12  acres  submerged  land  west  of 

breakwater  522,720.00 

Total    $8,798,221.60 

VALUES  TO  BE  ACQUIRED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC. 

Depot    site    and    85    ft.    southwest 

corner   Michigan   boulevard   and 

12th  street,  east  to  the  right-of- 
way     of     the     Illinois     Central 

Railroad    $2,000,000.00 

8^4  acres  at  12th  street  and  Lake 

Michigan,  336,875  sq.  ft.  at  $5.00 

per  sq.  ft 1,834,375.00 

3  acres  south  of  39th  street  bathing 

beach,   130,680  sq.   ft 104,544.00 

Total  $3,938,919.00 

Total  value  to  be  acquired  by  the 

Illinois   Central  Railroad $8,798,221.60 

Total  value  to  be  acquired  bv  the 

public  3,938.919.00 

Difference    $4,859,302.60 

"In  this  report  we  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  nor  placed  any  value  on  the 
1,550  acres  of  submerged  lands  that  the 
public  acquires  for  its  use,  which,  if  val- 
ued on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  price 
placed  on  the  land  acquired  by  the  Illi- 
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nois  Central  Railroad  Company,  will 
amount  to  over  $54,000,000.00.  Neither 
have  we  taken  into  consideration  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  improvements 
on  the  12th  street  properties  to  be  ac- 
quired from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  which  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  if  condemned. 

The  Corner-stone  of  the  Chicago  Plan 

"This  very  able  report  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  South  Park  Commissioners 
than  the  values  established  by  the  com- 
missioners themselves.  The  committee 
feels  strongly  that  the  consummation  of 
the  aforesaid  contract  will  be  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone  in  the  great  concep- 
tion known  as  Chicago  Plan,  and  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  these  public- 
spirited  men  who  have  given  so  much 
time  and  money  to  the  perfection  of  said 
plan,  and  they  believe  that  the  carrying 
out  of  this  plan  would  be  to  do  the 
public  service  of  the  greatest  possible 
magnitude. 

"The  plan  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
and  it  has  its  hearty  approval. 

"When  the  South  Park  Commissioners 
sought  the  co-operation  of  the  city  in 
carrying  out  its  plan,  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council.  In  the  hearing  before  this  com- 
mittee certain  objections  were  raised  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  which  caused 
much  delay.  Acting  upon  these  sugges- 
tions, the  commissioners  continued  their 
negotiations  with  the  railroad  company, 
modified  the  original  contract,  and  at  the 
last  moment  sent  a  letter  to  the  mayor, 
giving  the  changes  made,  and  stating  the 
present  position  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  matter. 

"A  part  of  the  letter  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Chi- 
cago : 
Dear  Sir  : — The  South  Park  Commissioners 
find  that  if  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory is  to  be  placed  upon  the  lake  front,  some 
definite  action  must  be  taken  by  them  at  once. 
The  trustees  of  the  Museum  can  not  longer  de- 
lay their  decision  as  to  the  final  location  of 
the  Museum  building.  A  site  for  the  Field 
Museum  was  fixed  in  Jackson  Park  last  sum- 
mer. It  was  assumed  it  would  be  built  there, 
and  the  trustees  entered  into  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  Museum  building.  A  mar- 
ble quarry  was  purchased,  and  sub-contracts 
let.  When  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Museum 


could  be  located  at  12th  street,  these  contracts 
were  extended,  and  since  the  delays  incident  to 
the  approval  of  the  lake  front  contract,  have 
been  extended.  Further  extension,  we  are 
told,  is  impossible,  except  at  a  great  financial 
loss.  The  result  is  that  unless  the  lake  front 
matter  can  be  speedily  settled,  the  location 
of  the  Museum  down-town,  convenient  to  the 
west  side  and  north  side,  must  be  definitely  and 
finally  abandoned.  In  our  opinion,  this  would 
be  a  serious  loss  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 

In  December  last  the  commissioners  made  a 
contract  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  which  enabled  them  to  create  an  ad- 
ditional park  area  of  several  hundred  acres, 
connecting  Jackson  Park  with  Grant  Park, 
and  ultimately  securing  the  lake  front  from 
12th  street  to  51st  street  for  the  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  site  for  the  new 
building  of  the  Field  Museum  at  the  foot  of 
12th  street. 

Delay  is  Fatal 

To  carry  out  the  plan  without  unnecessary 
delay,  we  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  City 
Council.  Thus  far  the  council  has  come  to  no 
conclusion  in  the  matter.  Further  delay  will 
be  fatal  to  the  museum  project.  It" is  not  nec- 
essary to  settle  all  of  the  questions  that  may 
arise  between  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  city  at  this  time.  If  we  try 
to  do  so  we  shall  lose  the  location  of  the  mu- 
seum upon  the  lake  front.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  at  this  time  to  take  such  action  in 
the  matter  as  will  secure  a  site  for  the  mu- 
seum. Other  questions  can  be  determined 
later.  By  this  contract  between  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  and  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  the  city  loses  none  of  its  pres- 
ent jurisdiction  over  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  nor  any  of  its  rights  in  the 
matter.  Before  moving  its  station  from  Michi- 
gan avenue,  and  south  of  12th  street,  and  us- 
ing the  acquired  land  for  railroad  purposes,  the 
railroad  must  obtain  permission  from  the  City 
Council. 

Since  this  contract  was  submitted  to  the  city 
authorities,  it  has  been  discussed  from  every 
point  of  view ;  was  for  the  most  part  approved 
by  press  and  public,  as  not  only  wise  but  as 
accomplishing  splendid  results  for  Chicago.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  criticised  by  a  number  of 
persons,  especially  the  granting  to  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  the  right  to  fill  in 
two  hundred  feet  south  of  31st  street. 

Two  important  criticisms  have  been  made. 
First,  the  railroad  company  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  fill  200  feet  additional  right-of-way 
south  of  31st  street,  the  effect  of  which  might 
be  to  injure  what  is  now  residence  property. 
Second,  if  possible,  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company  should  depress  its  tracks  from 
31st  street  south. 

Old  Contract  Modified 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  suggestions 
made  public  by  the  discussion  of  the  terms  of 
of  the  contract,  the  South  Park  Commissioners 
have  for  weeks  been  negotiating  with  the  Illi- 
nois Central  to  secure  these  results  by  a  modi- 
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fication  of  the  terms  of  the  old  contract,  and 
have  finally  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  new 
contract  which  gives  to  the  public  all  of  the 
benefits  contained  in  the  original  contract  upon 
better  terms,  as  follows  : 

The  strip  of  land  south  of  31st  street  granted 
to  the  railroad  company  is  reduced  from  200 
feet,  as  follows :  From  31st  street  to  39th 
street  they  secure  an  addition  to  their  present 
right-of-way  of  100  feet;  from  39th  street 
south  to  51st;  in  other  words,  there  is  a  re- 
duction between  the  present  contract  and  that 
of  December  last  of  100  feet  from  31st  street 
to  39th  street,  and  ISO  feet  from  39th  street  to 
51st  street,  and  in  lieu  of  this  the  railroad 
company  acquires  an  additional  wedge-shape 
strip  of  80  feet,  beginning  at  the  south  line  of 
12th  street  widened  and  running  to  nothing  at 
25th  street ;  and  agrees  to  depress  its  tracks  on 
all  its  right-of-way  about  7  feet  from  31st 
street  south,  rising,  of  course,  to  present  grade 
at  51st  street. 

By  this  modification  of  the  contract,  the 
railroad  company  gains  about  131,000  square 
feet  (3  1/10  acres)  of  ground  between  12th 
street  and  26th  street,  valued  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Real  Estate  Board"  at  $2.00  per 
square  foot,  or  $262,000.  The  railroad  com- 
pany gives  to  the  South  Park  Commissioners 
about  339,000  square  feet  between  27th  street 
and  36th  street,  about  185,000  square  feet  be- 
tween 36th  street  and  39th  street  and  1,170,000 
square  feet  between  39th  street  and  51st  street 
— a  total  of  about  1,754,000  square  feet  (about 
40^4  acres),  valued  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Real  Estate  Board  at  80  cents  a  square  foot, 
or  $1,032,000.00.  The  conditions  at  Michigan 
avenue  and  12th  street  remain  practically  the 
same. 

Contract  Goes  to  Court 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  South 
Park  Commissioners  are  the  only  ones  at  the 
present  time  who  can  acquire  the  riparian 
rights,  90  per  cent  of  which  are  owned  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  between 
Park  Row  and  51st  street.  Our  sense  of  duty 
to  the  public  compels  us  to  submit  this  new 
contract  to  the  court  for  ratification  without 
delay.  If  the  court  approves  it,  the  boundary 
line  of  the  land  to  be  acquired  by  the  South 
Park  Commissioners  will  be  established  and  a 
site  secured  for  the  museum.  The  Commis- 
sioners still  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  city 
in  the  development  of  the  lake  front.  Should 
the  city  locate  a  harbor  district  lying  fully  or 
in  part  between  16th  street  and  22nd  street  ex- 
tended, the  commissioners  will  deed  to  the  city 
all  riparian  rights  acquired  by  them  to  the 
shore  within  the  harbor  district.  The  South 
Park  Commissioners  are  also  willing  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  a  public  pier  at  22d  street 
and  bathing  beaches,  as  has  already  been  sug- 
gested. As  soon  as  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company  is  permitted  by  the  city  to  move 
its  passenger  station  south  of  12th  street,  the 
new  12th  street  boulevard  can  be  extended  in 
front  of  the  new  museum,  directly  to  the  lake. 
We  are  seeking  at  this  time  to  make  a  contract 
by  which  we  may  bring  the  Field  Museum  of 


Natural  History  near  the  center  of  the  city, 
and  make  a  substantial  start  toward  the  real- 
ization of  the  project  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  for  the  beautifying  of  the  city.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  city  that  the  work 
of  this  improvement  should  be  entered  into  at 
this  time. 

"The  South  Park  Commissioners  are 
public  servants,  seeking  conscientiously 
to  serve  the  people.  In  this  matter  they 
have  not  acted  in  haste.  I  doubt  if  any 
public  contract  has  ever  had  a  longer  or 
more  careful  consideration.  They  have 
a  right  under  the  law  to  make  this  con- 
tract. The  law  also  established  a  forum 
for  the  determination  of  the  fairness  and 
wisdom  of  the  contract.  It  is  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  where  the  matter  is  now  pend- 
ing. Any  legal  voter  has  the  right  to 
appear  there  and  present  his  objections. 
The  commissioners  invite  criticism  there 
and  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Court."     (Applause.) 

A  MEMBER :  "What  was  the  attend- 
ance at  the  museum  in  Jackson  Park  as 
compared  to  the  attendance  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute last  year?" 

Attendance  at  Museum 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  "I  think  the 
attendance  at  the  Field  Museum  last  fall 
was  135,000  people,  and  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute nearly  800,000  people.  The  attend- 
•  ance  at  the  Art  Institute  this  year  will 
be  close  to  1,000,000  people." 

A  MEMBER:  "I  would  like  to  ask 
if  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  under  this 
contract,  will  cease  to  operate  north  of 
12th  street?" 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  "No.  There 
are  certain  things  in  this  contract  which 
I  failed  to  state.  We  have  a  right  to 
cover  100  feet  of  the  railroad's  right-of- 
way  from  Park  Row  to  Monroe  street. 
The  question  of  the  sinking  of  the  tracks 
down  town  was  taken  up,  but  it  seemed 
be  impracticable,  especially  if  the  road 
was  electrified.  On  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Burnham  and  other  gentlemen  whom  we 
consulted,  we  gave  up  that  point.  It  was 
impossible  to  secure  the  sinking  of  the 
tracks.  The  St.  Charles  Air  Line  now 
comes  in  at  15th  street.  That  line  is  used 
by  four  railroads,  which  bring  their 
freight  in,  switching  it  on  the  present  lake 
front.  When  this  improvement  is  made, 
all  the  switching  will  be  done  on  the  strip 
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of  land  south  of  16th  street.  We  esti- 
mate that  70%  of  the  switching  now  done 
on  the  lake  front  will  be  transferred  to 
the  strip  of  land  south  of  16th  street. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  were 
willing  to  give  so  wide  a  space  south  of 
Park  Row." 

A  MEMBER :  "Will  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral have  a  right  to  erect  any  buildings  on 
the  newly-acquired  land?" 

MR.  HUTCHINSON  :  "No,  sir.  Un- 
der the  modified  contract  they  can  erect 
only  their  stations — passenger  stations." 

A  MEMBER:  "Could  they  erect 
buildings  which  would  obscure  the  view 
of  the  lake?" 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  "No,  except 
on  their  present  right-of-way.  All  the 
land  received  by  the  Illinois  Central,  un- 
der this  contract,  is  restricted,  so  far  as 
buildings  are  concerned,  to  strictly  rail- 
road purposes." 

Morton  D.  Hull 

"Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  severely 
criticised  by  some  of  my  friends  for  my 
part  in  joining  in  the  objections  to  the 
confirmation  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
contract  of  last  December  between  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad,  I  am  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  explain  my  reason  for  ob- 
jecting to  that  contract  and  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  more  recent  con- 
tract of  March  30th  ought  not  to  be  ap- 
proved. 

"The  friends  who  criticised  my  posi- 
tion in  the  matter  have,  I  believe,  been 
carried  away  by  the  glamour  of  the  pic- 
ture painted  by  the  friends  of  that  con- 
tract. It  is  indeed  an  enticing  picture,  a 
beautiful  outer  park  and  driveway,  and 
a  magnificent  museum  near  enough  to  the 
heart  of  the  city  to  be  accessible  to  all 
the  people.  If  this  were  all  there  were 
to  the  project,  I,  too,  might  be  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter.  But  such  things 
are  not  achieved  without  paying  a  price. 
What  is  the  price  paid  by  the  community 
for  such  a  result  and  can  the  community 
afford  to  pay  it.  That  is  the  question  be- 
fore us  for  our  consideration.  The  parti- 
sans of  this  measure  have,  I  believe,  not 
counted  all  the  cost.  They  may  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  museum  is  to  be* 
built  out  of  funds  left  by  the  late  Mar- 


shall Field.  They  may  claim  that  under 
the  terms  of  this  contract  the  site  for  this 
building  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  a  valuable  site, 
which  by  some  wizardry  is  to  be  ex- 
changed by  the  railroad  company  for  a 
valueless  strip  of  submerged  lands. 

"If  it  is  true  that  the  Illinois  Central 
gives  valuable  lands  in  exchange  for 
worthless  waste  it  will  be  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  railroad  company  that 
it  ever  voluntarily  turned  over  to  Chicago 
or  any  other  municipal  corporation  val- 
uable property  without  getting  a  consid- 
eration more  valuable  in  return. 

Submerged  Lands  Have  Real  Value 

"The  notion  that  these  submerged 
lands  represent  only  'paper  value,'  that 
as  their  surrender  costs  nothing  to  any 
particular  individual,  they  are  worth 
nothing,  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  argu- 
ments heard  some  years  ago  for  street 
railway  franchises.  The  use  of  the  streets 
costs  nothingto  any  individual.  The  streets 
did  not  belong  to  any  one.  Why  not  give 
their  use  forever  to  a  street  railway  com- 
pany in  exchange  for  better  transporta- 
tion facilities.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
repeat  now  the  answer  to  this  fallacy. 
The  people  of  Chicago  saw  the  fallacy 
and  answered  it  in  a  decisive  way.  They 
knew  that  the  streets  of  Chicago  be- 
longed to  the  people  of  Chicago  collec- 
tively and  that  their  use  for  street  rail- 
way purposes  had  an  immense  value. 
And  they  very  justly  exacted  a  price  for 
such  use.  In  the  same  way  the  submerged 
lands  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  and 
paralleling  the  Illinois  Central  tracks  be- 
long to  the  people  of  this  community 
collectively,  given  to  them  for  park  pur- 
poses by  the  state,  and  when  filled  they 
become  of  immense  value.  That  value 
is  created  by  the  presence  of  an  enormous 
city  population  in  the  neighborhood.  Why 
should  such  rights  be  treated  only  as  pa- 
per values  and  be  granted  away  lightly 
and  without  adequate  return? 

"It  was  because  I  believed  these  lands 
are  of  immense  value — potential  now 
perhaps,  but  real  when  filled  in — and  that 
the  company  was  getting  a  consideration 
worth  many  millions  more  than  it  gave, 
that  I  opposed  the  confirmation  of  the 
contract  of  last  December.  And  it  is 
because  I  believe  that  under  the  contract 
of   March  30  the  company  is  getting  a 
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consideration  still  much  in  excess  of 
what  it  is  giving  that  I  believe  it  should 
not  be  confirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court. 
Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  be  exact  when 
one  comes  to  the  question  of  valuation  of 
property  of  this  character  and  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  may  honestly  be 
maintained.  But  it  is  an  instructive  fact 
that  a  committee  of  the  Real  Estate 
Board,  appointed  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  values  in  respect  to  the  contract 
of  last  December  and  obviously  predis- 
posed in  its  favor,  reported  an  excess  in 
valuation  received  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany of  something  like  $4,800,000  over 
what  it  gave.  There  are  competent  real 
estate  men  who  believed  these  figures 
should  be  multiplied  by  three.  While 
the  later  contract  has  reduced  the  area 
to  be  ceded  to  the  railroad  company  for 
rights  of  way  and  terminal  purposes  as 
compared  with  the  proposed  contract  of 
last  December,  yet,  as  this  reduction  in 
area  comes  along  the  southern  portion 
of  the  strip  proposed  to  be  ceded  to  the 
railroad  company,  where  the  property  is 
worth  less,  the  valuation  to  be  given  to 
the  railroad  company  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  upon  careful  examination  to  be 
still  much  in  excess  of  the  valuation  to 
be  received  from  the  company.  But 
whether  this  excess  of  valuation  given  to 
the  railroad  company  over  the  value  re- 
ceived from  it  be  great  or  small,  as  long 
as  there  is  any  substantial  excess  of  valu- 
ation given,  the  community  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  price. 

Putting  the  City  in  the  Hole 

"I  may  say,  too,  that  in  one  view  of  the 
contract,  that  there  is  such  an  excess  of 
value  given  is  not  even  a  question  of 
opinion ;  for  the  contract  provides  for 
an  absolute  cession  of  certain  submerged 
land  areas  to  the  railroad  company,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  approval  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  yet  it  further  provides  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  consideration 
to  be  received  in  return,  viz.,  the  depot 
site,  estimated  to  be  worth  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $2,000,000,  is  to  be  received 
only  upon  condition  of  the  action  of  the 
City  Council  within  five  years  permitting 
tracks  to  be  run  upon  the  newly  ac- 
quired right-of-way  strip.  If  for  any 
reason  the  City  of  Chicago  does  not 
within  such  space  of  time  grant  such 
permission,   etc.,   the   grant  of   the   sub- 


merged lands  becomes  absolute  to  the 
railroad  company,  but  the  depot  site  is 
lost  to  the  park  authorities.  This  effort 
of  a  smaller  municipal  corporation,  the 
South  Park  Commissioners,  to  put  the 
larger  municipal  corporation,  the  City, 
'in  the  hole'  and  to  compel  it  to  assent 
to  an  arrangement  made  between  the 
park  commissioners  and  the  railroad 
company  savors  something  of  a  'smart- 
ness' which  if  exhibited  by  less  con- 
spicuous men  than  the  park  commission- 
ers would  be  subject  to  severe  criticism, 
and  may  easily  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Circuit  Court 
to  confirm  the  contract.  Even  if  the 
depot  site  should  not  be  lost  to  the  park 
authorities,  however,  the  excess  of  valu- 
ation received  by  the  company  is  prob- 
ably a  substantial  one,  as  I  have  before 
suggested.  If  it  is,  then  I  maintain  the 
community  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
price.  For  this  price  must  be  paid  not 
merely  in  money  values  but  in  self-re- 
spect as  a  self-governing  community.  A 
brief  recital  of  a  few  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  transaction  will  explain  what 
I  mean. 

"In  1907  the  friends  of  the  outer 
park  scheme,  desiring  the  necessary  leg- 
islation to  enable  them  to  go  ahead  with 
their  plan,  presented  to  the  state  legis- 
lature a  bill  authorizing  the  filling  in  of 
the  necessary  submerged  lands  and  pro- 
viding for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
riparian  rights  of  the  shore  owners  by 
condemnation  proceedings.  But  they 
soon  found  influences  in  the  legislature 
which  made  it  impossible  to  get  their 
bill  through,  or  even  out  of  committee. 
Those  influences  were  nothing  other 
than  the  opposition  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company.  So  they  were  com- 
pelled to  drop  this  plan  and  accept  a 
bill  which  authorized  the  park  board  to 
extinguish  the  riparian  rights  by  a  ces- 
sion of  an  equivalent  in  submerged  lands 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  perma- 
nent line  to  which  the  shore  owners 
could  fill  without  any  further  riparian 
rights  thereafter.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  act  that  the  park  board  has 
made  this  contract  and  attempted  to  ex- 
tinguish the  riparian  rights  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  by  giving  it  an  added  right 
of  way  far  in  excess,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  of  the  consideration  to  be  re- 
ceived. 
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Central's  Riparian  Rights  of  Little  Value 

"What  ought  the  park  authorities  to 
give  and  what  are  riparian  rights,  any- 
way, and  what  are  they  worth  ?  Riparian 
rights  are  the  right  to  shore  owners  of 
access  to  waters  and  the  right  to  the 
natural  accretions.  Of  what  value  is 
the  right  of  access  to  the  waters  along 
the  lake  shore  outside  of  the  Illinois 
Central  right  of  way?  Anybody  who 
has  traveled  on  its  surburban  service 
these  many  years  knows  it  is  of  little  or 
no  value.  If  it  were  of  any  value,  it 
would  be  used,  and  it  never  has  been 
used.  Of  what  value  is  the  right  to  the 
natural  accretions  ?  Again,  anybody  who 
has  traveled  this  line  for  many  years 
knows  that  there  are  no  natural  accre- 
tions ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency 
is  to  wear  away  the  shore  lines,  and  that 
the  railroad  has  spent  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  building  and  repairing  break- 
waters to  protect  its  tracks.  It  takes  no 
real  estate  expert  under  these  circum- 
stances to  say  that  these  particular  ri- 
parian rights  are  not  worth  much.  The 
company  knows  this.  It  knows,  too,  that 
a  jury  guided  by  the  facts  and  the  law 
would  not  award  it  large  damages  for 
such  rights.  And  so  it  opposes  and  has 
so  far  been  able  to  prevent  the  grant  of 
such  power  to  the  park  commissioners. 
But  can  we  afford  to  allow  it  to  make 
good  its  opposition,  and,  having  made 
good  its  opposition,  profit  by  it  in  a 
trade  with  a  municipal  corporation  rep- 
resenting the  public  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  cannot. 

"Everything,  perhaps,  depends  on 
the  point  of  view.  In  spite  of  some 
questionable  provisions  in  this  contract, 
such  as  that  which  makes  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  consideration  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  another 
independent  municipal  body,  a  provision, 
which,  if  made  by  trustees  acting  in  be- 
half of  private  beneficiaries,  instead  of 
in  behalf  of  the  great  impersonal  public, 
would  make  them  subject  to  severe  criti- 
cism— in  spite,  too,  of  some  doubt-pro- 
voking circumstances,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  fact  that  the  park  commissioners, 
though  claiming  to  be  interested  in  ac- 
quiring the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and 
though  requesting  the  governor  to  in- 
clude it  in  his  call  for  a  special  session, 


did  on  March  30,  four  days  after  the 
legislature  had  met  in  response  to  such 
a  call,  and  three  days  after  a  bill  had 
been  introduced  to  give  them  such  power, 
make  the  contract  now  in  question — in 
spite,  I  say,  of  these  circumstances,  and 
of  some  I  will  not  mention,  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  to  the  park  commissioners 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  credit  them 
with  good  faith  in  this  transaction. 
Everything,  you  know,  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view.  They  see  nothing  but 
the  outer  park  with  its  boulevards  and 
drives.  That  is  their  point  of  view. 
That  is  their  obsession  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  any  price  for  it — out  of  the 
public  resources.  So  also  of  the  mu- 
seum trustees ;  they  see  only  the  in- 
creased accessibility  and  usefulness  of 
the  museum  if  located  down  town.  That 
is  their  point  of  view ;  they  too  are  will- 
ing the  railroad  should  get  what  it 
wants — out  of  the  public  resources — as 
long  as  they  get  their  building  site. 

The  Railroad's  Point  of  View 

"I  can  understand  the  point  of  view 
of  the  railroad  officials  as  custodians  of 
an  immensely  valuable  property,  of  wish- 
ing to  make  the  best  possible  contract 
for  their  impoverished  stockholders,  and 
I  can  respect  that  point  of  view,  as  long 
as  they  confine  themselves  to  legitimate 
methods.  But  I  deny  the  right  of  the 
railroad  company  establishing  itself  along 
our  lake  front  to  say,  as  in  effect 
it  does : 

"  'Our  directors  are  nearly  all  resi- 
dents of  New  York  and  most  of  our 
stock  is  owned  there,  and  we  don't  care 
a  rap  about  your  lake  front  park.  If 
you  want  such  a  park,  you  will  have  to 
extinguish  our  riparian  rights.  And  if 
you  extinguish  them,  you  will  have  to 
do  it  as  we  provide  it  shall  be  done,  and 
at  our  price.  And  if  you  don't  think 
so,  go  to  the  legislature  and  see.  You 
tried  it  once  before  and  we  defeated 
you.  Go  there  again  if  you  wish  and 
we  will  show  you,  for  we  own  the  legis- 
lature of  Illinois.' 

"Such  an  attitude  is  infamous.  That, 
in  effect,  was  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
pany in  1907.  That,  in  effect,  is  its  atti- 
tude now.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
the  company  fears  it  could  not  get  justice 
in  condemnation  proceedings.  Private 
property  cannot  be  taken  by  this  method 
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without  paying  'just  compensation.' 
This  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Is  the 
company  entitled  to  more  than  'just 
compensation?'  To  ask  the  question  is 
to  answer  it.  To  say  that  the  company 
could  not  get  a  square  deal  in  such  pro- 
ceedings is  no  answer.  If  the  jury  goes 
wrong,  there  is  the  trial  judge  and  there 
is  the  upper  court  to  protect  the  litigant. 
If  in  some  instances  railroads  have  been 
stung  in  jury  trials  it  is  because  the 
companies  have  too  often  stung  the  com- 
munity. At  any  rate  the  law  and  the 
courts  are  our  only  recourse.  If  we 
are  to  live  in  a  civilized  land,  the  rail- 
road companies  must  accept  the  law  and 
the  courts  as  our  final  arbiters  of  rights. 
To  do  otherwise  and  to  justify  objection 
to  a  grant  of  power  such  as  this  to  the 
park  board,  a  power  granted  to  every 
other  municipal  corporation  seeking  to 
do  a  public  service,  on  the  ground  that 
the  railroad  company  cannot  get  justice 
in  the  courts,  is  to  use  only  the  samS 
fallacious  arguments  that  the  working 
man  uses  when  he  seeks  to  justify  mob 
violence.  He,  too,  thinks  he  cannot  get 
justice  in  the  courts.  But  the  fact  is  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad  can  get  justice 
in  such  proceedings.  It  can  hire  the 
best  lawyers  and  the  best  witnesses.  It 
can  get  just  compensation  for  its  ri- 
parian rights — but  it  cannot  get  more. 
The  company  knows  this  and  that  is  why 
it  is  opposed  to  the  grant  of  the  power 
to  condemn. 

"For  the  last  two  years  the  platform, 
pulpit  and  press  have  rung  with  denun- 
ciation of  jack  potters  and  legislative 
corruption.  Of  what  avail  is  such  de- 
nunciation if  we  permit  the  spectacle  of 
a  big  railroad  corporation  blocking  legis- 
lation and  profiting  as  a  result?  It  but 
invites  the  jack  pot  artist  to  believe  that 
there  are  still  rich  rewards  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

"The  outer  park  is  a  splendid  dream. 
The  dream  of  a  splendid  piece  of  archi- 
tecture located  near  the  heart  of  the 
city  and  housing  an  immense  museum 
with  its  educational  exhibits  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
who  through  the  coming  years  shall 
march  through  its  doors — it,  too,  is  a 
splendid  dream.  All  honor  to  the  dream- 
ers. But  if  the  dream  is  to  come  true  and 
to  be  worth  while  it  must  come  true, 
not  as  a  gracious  benefaction  of  a  rail- 


road company,  controlling  one  branch 
of  our  state  government,  but  as  the 
achievement  of  a  people  uncorrupted  and 
governing  themselves."     (Applause.) 

Charles  H.  Wacker 

"No  great  public  improvement  has 
ever  been  made  without  serious  oppo- 
sition. Just  as  in  politics  and  in  civiliza- 
tion differences  of  opinion  always  mani- 
fest themselves.  So  here — it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  this  great  improve- 
ment could  be  accomplished  without 
opposition.  This  opposition  and  the 
discussion  which  it  has  occasioned  has 
emphasized  the  public  advantages  of  this 
great  enterprise. 

"The  opposition  agree  that  the  ends 
to  be  accomplished  are  highly  desirable; 
their  objections  go  simply  to  details. 
They  say :  //  the  legislature  is  con- 
vened, and  if  the  legislature  will  pass  a 
law  giving  the  South  Park  Board  the 
power  of  condemnation,  and  if  the  courts 
will  sustain  this  legislation,  then  it  will 
be  possible  to  condemn  the  riparian 
rights  and  secure  the  lake  front  to  the 
public  by  making  compensation  to  the 
railroad  in  money,  without  giving  to  the 
railroad  the  additional  strip  of  land 
which  it  acquires  by  virtue  of  this  con- 
tract. 

"If  this  contention  is  analyzed,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  suggestion  is  merely 
a  way  not  to  accomplish  the  improve- 
ment, but  to  divert  public  attention  from 
the  council  to  the  legislature,  and  in 
the  end  accomplish  nothing. 

The  Contract  Analyzed 

"Why  is  this  true  ?  The  improvement 
involved  in  this  contract,  briefly  stated, 
is : 

"1.  The  public  acquires  the  lake  front 
from  Grant  Park  to  Fifty-first  street 
with  the  right  to  add  at  least  1,500  acres 
to  the  park  area. 

"2.  Connect  Grant  and  Jackson  parks 
by  an  outer  boulevard. 

"3.  Extend  South  Park  avenue  across 
the   railroad  tracks  into   Grant  Park. 

"4.  Acquire  in  fee  simple  the  tract  of 
land  (between  8  and  10  acres)  south  of 
Grant  Park  and  east  of  the  railroad  now 
occupied  by  railroad  tracks,  as  a  per- 
manent site  for  the  museum. 

"5.  To  cover  over  100  feet  (50  feet 
on   each   side)    of   the   present   right   of 
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way  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  from 
Twelfth  street  north,  on  the  west  side 
to  Randolph  street,  on  the  east  side  to 
Monroe  street,  thus  enabling  the  park 
board  to  build  the  greatest  stadium  in 
the  world  on  the  east  side  of  the  rail- 
road in  Grant  Park  with  the  necessary 
approaches  from  Michigan  avenue  over 
the  railroad. 

"6.  To  extend  the  widened  Twelfth 
street  from  Michigan  avenue  across  the 
tracks  into  Grant  Park,  giving  to  the 
West  Side  a  splendid  direct  approach  to 
the  lake,  and  bringing  the  great  West 
Side  into  close  proximity  to  the  lake. 

"7.  The  extension  of  Grant  Park  to 
Twelfth  street. 

"8.  The  removal  of  the  Illinois  Central 
station  to  the  south  of  Twelfth  street, 
and  the  construction  of  a  new  station 
south  of  Twelfth  street;  and 

"9.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  cre- 
ation and  the  establishment  of  a  splendid 
pleasure  pier  at  Twenty-second  street, 
and  the  establishment  and  equipment  of 
two  bathing  beaches  south  of  Twenty- 
second  street,  ample  for  the  public  ac- 
commodation. 

"This  in  brief  is  what  is  accomplished. 

Litigation  Should  Be  Avoided 

"With  the  slightest  consideration  of 
the  subject  by  any  disinterested  person, 
it  will  be  manifest  that  these  results  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  negotiation  and 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  litigation. 

"If  the  power  to  do  these  things  could 
be  conferred  by  the  legislature  it  would 
involve  such  a  series  of  litigation  as 
to  make  action  impossible  for  at  least 
ten  years.  The  legislature  has  power 
only  to  confer  upon  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  power  to  take  lands  for 
park  purposes. 

"No  power  of  condemnation  given  by 
the  legislature  to  the  South  Park  Com- 
missioners will  enable  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  to  accomplish  the  splen- 
did results  here  involved  through  the 
courts.  Such  a  thing  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible.    Why  is  this  true? 

"If,  as  is  suggested,  the  legislature  may 
give  the  South  Park  Commissioners 
power  to  condemn  the  riparian  rights  and 
make  compensation  therefor  in  money, 
this  by  no  means  accomplishes  the  ob- 
jects here  sought.  Contemplate  for  a 
moment  an  effort  to  condemn  the  Illinois 


Central  railroad  station  and  office  build- 
ing, to  extend  Twelfth  street.  What 
would  such  an  effort  mean  even  if  power 
to  do  so  existed?  No  power  of  condem- 
nation can  destroy  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  nor  deprive  it  of  its  station, 
because  the  station  and  railroad  are  nec- 
essary for  the  public  use,  nor  can  you 
take  away  from  it  its  railroad  lands 
where  they  are  necessary  for  the  public 
use.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  acquire 
the  land  for  the  site  for  the  museum, 
or  to  condemn  its  railroad  station  to 
widen  and  extend  Twelfth  street,  the 
amount  of  money  involved  would  be  so 
tremendous  and  the  litigation  so  pro- 
tracted that  the  enterprise  could  never 
be  carried  out.  No  great  enterprise  of 
this  character  ever  has  been  or  ever  can 
be  accomplished  by  lawsuits. 

"Regarding  condemnation  proceedings, 
precedent  is  afforded  in  the  experience 
of  the  Lincoln  Park  Board  in  its  ne- 
gotiations for  the  great  lake  front  im- 
provement it  is  now  carrying  out.  It  had 
the  power  to  condemn.  Why  did  the 
Lincoln  Park  Board  not  employ  that 
power?  Primarily  because  of  the  great 
delay  and  litigation  it  would  entail. 
Another  reason  why  the  Lincoln  Park 
Board  did  not  condemn  was  because,  in 
the  sanity  of  its  wisdom,  it  decided  that 
the  more  expeditious  and  profitable  way 
to  proceed  was  by  mutual  agreement. 
Everybody  knows  what  the  Lincoln  Park 
Board's  great  lake  front  improvement 
means  to  the  Northwest  Side  and  to  the 
entire  city.  No  complaints  have  been 
heard.  Everybody  is  satisfied — so  much 
so  that  an  additional  bond  issue  of  $800,- 
000  for  additional  improvements  was 
cheerfully  voted  by  the  people.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Lincoln  Park  Board  is 
the  experience  of  every  successful  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Expediency  of  procedure 
is  by  the  well-tried  route  of  mutual 
agreement,  whenever  equitable  and  pos- 
sible. 

Money  Not  the  Standard 

"I  do  not  care  to  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  money  value  of 
the  trade.  That  is  a  matter  as  to  which 
men  may  fairly  differ.  The  truth  is 
there  is  no  standard  in  money  by  which 
the  subject  can  be  measured.  The  pub- 
lic will  eventually  gets  what  it  wants. 

"It  will  get  the  lake  front. 
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"It  will  get  a  permanent  location  down 
town  for  the  museum. 

"It  will  make  possible  the  great  sta- 
dium. 

"It  will  make  possible  the  extension 
of  Twelfth  street  across  the  railroad  to 
the  lake. 

"All  of  the  other  things  here  involved 
are  not  only  made  possible,  but  they  are 
accomplished,  and  are  accomplished 
now. 

"Please  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
Chicago  is  now  trying  to  do  something 
to  accomplish  the  consummation  of  its 
great  civic  plan.  This  contract  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  great  epoch — a  step 
in  advance.  The  suggestion  to  wait  for 
legislation  means  delay — delay  and  noth- 
ing accomplished.  If  the  idea  of  the 
opposition  prevails,  the  great  improve- 
ments for  this  city  are  likely  to  get  a 
set-back  for  another  decade,  and  if  this 
subject  is  revived  it  will  meet  with  oppo- 
sition, because  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished without  opposition. 

Sew   Park  Area  Created 

"The  argument  that  the  widening  of 
the  right  of  way  to  the  lake  front  and 
the  proposed  lake  front  park  would  re- 
move the  lake  still  farther  from  the 
people  it  seems  to  me  is  not  worth  con- 
sidering. The  question  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  more  or  less  one  way  or 
the  other  cannot  cut  any  figure.  The 
people  today  do  not  enjoy  the  lake  front, 
and  we  propose  to  give  the  people  five 
miles  of  new  parks,  or  1,550  acres,  with- 
out filling  to  a  greater  depth  than  from 
20  to  30  feet  at  any  point,  and  at  a 
number  of  points  not  more  than  10 
feet.  This  would  add  new  parks  in  ex- 
tent nearly  half  our  present  total  park 
area  where  now  they  have  nothing.  Be- 
sides a  part  of  the  proposition  is  to 
carry  all  cross-town  lines  of  transporta- 
tion direct  to  the  Illinois  Central  right  of 
way,  so  that  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  for  a  five-cent  fare,  can  reach 
the  health-giving  lake  front  playgrounds, 
baseball  fields,  tennis  grounds,  pleasure 
piers  and  bathing  beaches. 

"From  75  to  100  acres  of  land  per 
year  can  be  created  without  practically 
any  additional  cost  to  the  city  in  the 
manner  I  have  indicated  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Citv  Council  under  date 
of  September  23,  1911. 


"Electrification  is  sure  to  come.  The 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  has 
established  a  bureau  with  a  most  com- 
petent staff  of  engineers  which  is  organ- 
ized for  the  sole  purpose  of  evolving 
practical  plans  to  meet  conditions  here 
existing,  which  are  radically  different 
from  the  conditions  in  any  other  city. 

"No  citizen  who  will  take  the  time  to 
investigate  intelligently,  broadly  and 
thoroughly  the  proposed  agreement  be- 
tween the  South  Park  Commissioners 
and  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  can 
underestimate  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments that  would  follow  in  the  wake 
of  its  consummation. 

Moving  the  Depots  South 

"Furthermore,  negotiations  now  pend- 
ing lead  me  to  believe  that  the  consum- 
mation of  the  contract  pending  between 
the  South  Park  Commission  and  the 
Illinois  Central  would  mean  the  removal 
of  the  Polk  street  depot,  the  Michigan 
Southern  and  possibly  the  Union  depot 
from  their  present  locations  to  south  of 
and. facing  Twelfth  street.  This  would 
bring  all  the  important  passenger  depots 
excepting  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
within  the  area  of  but  a  few  blocks. 
Can  any  citizen  question  the  commercial 
value  to  our  city  of  such  improvements? 

"Great  metropolitan  cities  have  long 
since  capitalized  their  luxuries  and  found 
it  a  splendid  paying  investment. 

"Can  any  citizen  question  the  hygienic 
benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  people  from 
the  reclaiming  of  the  health-giving  lake 
front?  Chicago's  present  park  area  is  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  acres.  For  health 
and  good  order  there  should  be  one  acre 
of  park  space  to  each  100  population. 
Chicago's  average  is  780.  In  the  thickly 
populated  districts  there  are  5,000  people 
to  one  acre  of  park  space. 

"Are  there  any  thinking  citizens  who 
believe  we  can  maintain  our  commercial 
standing  and  retain  our  position  as  the 
trade  center  for  fully  fifty  million  people 
without  catering  to  their  tastes,  or  mak- 
ing our  city  agreeable,  comfortable, 
attractive  and  healthful?  All  of  the 
projects  mentioned  can  easily  with  the 
proper  support  of  the  people  be  promptly 
carried  out,  and  without  delay. 

"The  improvements  spoken  of,  com- 
bined with  West  Twelfth  street  and  that 
of    Michigan    avenue,    from    Randolph 
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street  north  to  Chicago  avenue,  and  the 
improvements  outlined  in  the  Plan  of 
Chicago,  from  Grant  Park  to  Jackson 
Park,  would  give  Chicago  a  water  front 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
harbor  developments,  which  would  be  at 
once  more  useful,  imposing  and  grand 
than  the  water  front  of  any  other  city 
in  the  world."     (Applause.) 

Lessing  Rosenthal 

"  T  hope  peace  will  come  soon,  and 
come  to  stay,  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth 
keeping  in  all  future  time.'  These  are 
the  words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln, 
spoken  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
in  the  throes  of  civil  war  and  rent 
asunder  by  a  bloody  conflict,  and  when 
it  was  not  known  what  the  outcome 
would  be.  They  have  an  application  for 
us  in  a  time  like  this. 

"The  important  consideration,  to  my 
mind,  is  not  that  this  controversy  be 
settled  speedily,  but  that  it  be  settled 
rightly,  and  settled  for  all  time  to  come. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  we  should 
have  this  adjustment  within  the  next  de- 
cade, or,  I  should  say,  even  within  the 
next  twenty  years,  but  whether  the  future 
generations  of  Chicago  will  point  with 
pride  to  what  has  been  done  at  this  time, 
or  with  shame  that  so  important  a  matter 
was  settled  in  a  reckless  way. 

"Now,  let  us  see  what  has  happened 
in  this  particular  matter  and  take  our 
bearings.  The  contract  of  December  11, 
1911,  which  was  first  entered  into  by 
the  South  Park  Commissioners  with  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  and 
which  was  sprung  as  a  sort  of  surprise 
upon  the  great  public  of  Chicago  and 
announced  with  beautiful  pictures,  entire- 
ly obscuring  the  Illinois  Central's  right 
of  way  and  showing  only  blooming  trees 
along  the  railroad  track  and  so  forth — 
that  contract,  on  the  face  of  it,  seemed 
very  alluring.  I  confess  that  I,  myself, 
as  I  first  looked  in  a  superficial  way  over 
the  entire  project,  thought  it  Avas  an 
attractive  and  desirable  settlement.  So 
did  numerous  citizens  of  this  community, 
all  earnest  and  men  of  high  purpose; 
and  it  was  only  when  they  came  to  study 
it,  to  look  into  it  more  deeply,  to  actually 
ascertain  what  was  being  granted  to  the 
Illinois   Central  Railroad  Company  and 


what  the  city  was  getting  in  return,  that 
they  changed  their  minds,  and  were 
forced  to  change  minds. 

Original  Agreement  Rejected 

"Let  me  tell  you  that  this  matter  was 
fully  discussed  at  numerous  meetings  of 
the  Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves  and 
Bridges  of  the  city  council,  and  many 
persons  who  came  into  the  committee 
room  committed  to  this  project  in  the 
first  instance,  after  listening  fully  to  the 
arguments,  were  of  a  different  view  when 
they  went  awray.  This,  too,  was  so  with 
the  members  of  the  council  committee, 
because,  irrespective  of  their  original 
opinions  and  predilections,  when  the  con- 
tract of  December  11,  1911,  was  finally 
rejected  by  them  there  was  not  a  single 
vote  in  that  committte  in  favor  of  the 
agreement  as  then  framed. 

"Now,  why  was  the  arrangement  of 
December  11th  rejected?  In  the  first 
place,  because  the  right  of  way  granted 
to  the  railroad  company  was  too  wide. 
Secondly,  because  it  made  no  provision 
for  the  depression  of  the  railroad  tracks. 
Thirdly,  because  no  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  the  use  of  the  land  south  of 
31st  street;  and,  fourthly,  because  no 
provision  was  made  by  the  proposed  con- 
tract for  the  operation  of  trains  by  elec- 
tricity. 

"The  contract  of  December  11th  dif- 
fered from  the  contract  of  March  30, 
1912,  in  this  After  the  original  contract 
was  framed  it  was  submitted  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  only  twro  of  whom  are 
residents  of  Chicago.  Almost  all  the 
others  are,  as  I  am  informed,  residents 
of  New  York,  and  the  directors  there, 
after  submitting  it  to  their  counsel,  in- 
sisted that  the  agreement  must  have  the 
assent  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  their  reason  was  that,  un- 
der the  charter  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
granted  by  the  state  legislature  in  1851, 
the  railroad  company  was  not  authorized 
'to  make  a  location  of  their  track  within 
any  city,  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  said  city.'  The  railroad's 
directors  thought  it  possible  that  this 
consent  might  not  be  given,  and  felt,  as 
railroad  directors  are  apt  to  feel,  that  it 
would  be  a  good  deal  easier  for  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  to  have  this 
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contract  ratified  by  the  city  council  than 
it  would  be  for  the  Illinois  Central  there- 
after to  procure  the  ratification  of  the 
contract  by  that  body. 

City  TSot  Party  to  New  Contract 

"The  subsequent  contract — the  con- 
tract of  March  30th — is  an  absolute  con- 
tract between  the  railroad  company  and 
the  South  Park  Commissioners.  The 
city  is  not  a  party  to  it.  It  is  conditional 
only  in  this :  That  if  the  city  will  there- 
after consent  'to  the  use  by  the  company 
for  railroad  purposes  of  the  lands  situ- 
ated east  of  the  present  tracks,'  and  if 
the  city  will  vacate  a  block  or  more  of 
Indiana  avenue,  and  if  the  city  will  va- 
cate part  of  the  alley  between  Michigan 
avenue  and  Indiana  avenue,  and  if  the 
city  will  do  certain  other  things,  and  if 
the  South  Park  Commissioners  will  pro- 
cure title  to  real  estate  at  Michigan 
avenue  between  Park  Row  and  Twelfth 
street  (which  will  cost  the  people  a  few 
million  dollars  more)  then  the  railroad 
company  will  give  to  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  certain  lands  west  of  In- 
diana avenue  and  its  present  depot  site 
for  park  purposes.  So  that,  unless  within 
a  certain  period  these  things  are  done 
by  the  city  and  the  park  commissioners, 
the  railroad  company  can  retain  lands 
which,  at  their  lowest  value,  are  worth 
in  excess  of  one  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars,  and  it  has  that  much  of  an  ad- 
vantage. 

"Of  course,  the  railroad  company  can 
well  afford  to  accept  a  contract  of  this 
sort,  because  it  figures  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  does  not  need  this  additional 
land  for  its  right  of  way.  It  is  not  now 
using  all  of  its  existing  right  of  way.  It 
can  afford  to  wait.  Therefore,  when- 
ever the  city  gets  ready,  or  whenever  the 
railroad  company  can  find  a  submissive 
council — a  council  that  is  ready  to  yield 
to  its  demand,  even  though  it  should  re- 
quire twenty-five  or  thirty  years — the 
railroad  company  will  secure  the  right  to 
use  the  newly  acquired  land  for  rail- 
road purposes,  and  once  gotten  it  will  be 
its  right  forever. 

Opposition  Forces  Better  Contract 

"The  same  criticisms  that  we  have 
heard  from  the  opposition  here  today 
were  heard  at  the  time  the  original  con- 
tract was  proposed.     Mr.  Wacker  stated 


them ;  Mr.  Butler  stated  them  in  some- 
what more  vehement  terms ;  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson arrayed  us :  On  one  side  a  roll  of 
honor  and  on  the  other  (our  side)  a  roll 
of  dishonor.  But  what  has  been  the 
result  of  it  all?  The  opposition  has 
thus  far  accomplished  the  following  re- 
sults: The  right  of  way  south  of  31st 
street  has  been  narrowed.  And  let  me 
tell  you  in  this  connection  that  these 
gentlemen — I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing that  is  personal,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  have  anything  that  I  state  in  this  dis- 
cussion regarded  as  personal,  because  my 
own  relations  with  these  gentlemen,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  at  any  rate,  are 
still  most  friendly — when  this  contract 
first  came  before  the  council  committee, 
these  very  gentlemen,  I  say,  and  others 
arose  and  declared  before  the  council 
committee  that  the  persons  who  procured 
the  contract  of  December  11th  could  ne- 
gotiate as  well  as  any  one  possibly  could, 
and  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  had  gone  to  the  limit  of  its 
concessions,  and  that  no  one  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  under  the  existing  law, 
could  bring  about  a  better  contract;  but 
what  has  been  the  result?  -After  the 
council  committee  did  the  wise  thing  of 
rejecting  this  contract  and  indicated  in 
the  plainest  way  that  such  a  contract  as 
the  original  could  not  be  approved,  a 
new  contract  came  forth,  providing  for 
a  much  narrower  right  of  way  south  of 
31st  street;  that  is,  between  31st  and  51st 
streets ;  providing  for  the  depression  of 
the  tracks  between  31st  street  and  45th 
street  to  at  least  ten  feet  above  city 
datum,  which  means  at  43d  street,  for 
example,  a  depression  of  about  seven 
feet,  and  providing  for  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  newly  acquired  land  south 
of  31st  street. 

"The  question  before  us  is,  Is  the 
present  contract,  with  that  much  gained, 
satisfactory?  Ought  we  approve  it,  or 
ought  we  insist  upon  something  still 
better? 

"What  are  the  main  objections  to  the 
present  contract?  Let  me  summarize 
them: 

Nuisance  Created  on  Lake  Front 

"1.  The  railroad's  right  of  way  is  still 
too  wide  south  of  18th  street.  It  is  in 
excess  of  the  real,  as  distinguished  from 
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the  purely  speculative,  requirements  of 
the  company.  It  results  not  only  in  an 
unfair  bargain  to  the  people,  but  aug- 
ments an  objectionable  railroad  nuisance 
along  our  lake  front  and  the  proposed 
new  park.  It  tends  to  promote  the  purely 
industrial  rather  than  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  South  Side.  It  need- 
lessly injures  attractive  residence  dis- 
tricts. It  interferes  with  the  accessibility 
of  the  new  park.  It  increases  the  amount 
of  noise,  smoke,  soot  and  grime  along  the 
lake  and  park.  The  railroad  right  of  way 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  400  feet  be- 
tween 18th  and  29th  streets,  instead  of 
over  660  feet,  as  proposed  in  the  new 
agreement.  It  ought  not  be  over  250 
feet  south  of  31st  street,  instead  of  300 
feet,  as  proposed  by  the  present  plan 
(excepting  between  39th  street  and  41st 
street,  where  it  is  made  only  250  feet 
wide) .  A  big  railroad  yard  along  a  park 
is  of  necessity  undesirable,  and  the  big- 
ger the  yard,  the  more  undesirable  it 
becomes,  the  more  of  a  barrier  it  con- 
stitutes between  the  people  and  the  lake. 

"2.  The  tracks  should  be  depressed  to 
at  least  four  feet  above  city  datum  be- 
tween Peck  court  and  47th  street.  This 
will  not  only  result  in  giving  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  new  park  and  the 
lake,  but  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
building  long,  costly  and  unsightly  ap- 
proaches to  lead  to  costly  viaducts,  dam- 
aging such  important  avenues  as  43d 
street  and  47th  street,  and  the  connecting 
thoroughfares. 

Restrictions  on  Building  Inadequate 

"3.  The  use  of  the  right  of  way  south 
of  a  line  500  feet  north  of  29th  street 
should  be  restricted  so  as  not  to  permit 
the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  same, 
and  so  that  such  right  of  way  should 
not  be  put  to  any  use  except  for  the 
passage  of  trains,  and  not  as  a  railroad 
yard  or  for  switching  purposes.  The 
contract  entered  into  contains  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  erection  of  buildings 
'upon  the  right  of  way  or  lands  of  the 
company  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  here- 
under.' between  31st  and  51st  streets,  but, 
as  this  does  not  affect  the  present  200- 
foot  right  of  way,  and  as  there  is  also 
grave  doubt  about  the  power  of  the  park 
commissioners  under  the  law  to  impose 


this  restriction,  it  is  manifestly  insuffi- 
cient. 

"4.  The  contract  does  not  obligate  the 
Illinois  Central  to  operate  its  trains  north 
of  79th  street  only  by  electricity  after 
the  lapse  of  a  short  period  of  time,  say 
from  five  to  eight  years,  and  fails  to 
specify  that  no  use  shall  be  made  of  the 
added  right  of  way  south  of  29th  street 
until  the  lines  of  railroad  have  been 
electrified. 

"5.  The  contract  contemplates  the 
closing  instead  of  the  widening  of  In- 
diana avenue  and  makes  provision  for 
the  location  of  the  new  depot  upon 
Michigan  avenue  at  12th  street,  where 
Michigan  avenue  is  only  90  feet  wide. 
Such  a  location  will  ruin  Michigan  ave- 
nue and  throttle  traffic  at  that  point.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  location  of  a 
railway  depot  (with  its  attendant  con- 
fusion) upon  a  boulevard  can  do  other- 
wise than  injure  it. 

"6.  The  contract  makes  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  extension  of  streets 
across  the  railroad  right  of  way  and  the 
building  of  additional  viaducts  or  tun- 
nels. 

"7.  It  makes  no  reservation  whatever 
for  police  regulations. 

Commissioners  Exceed  Powers 

"8.  So  far  as  the  park  commissioners 
have  by  the  contract  attempted  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  streets,  to  change  the 
location  or  grade  of  the  railroad,  to  make 
provision  for  viaducts,  to  abate  any 
nuisance,  to  reserve  any  police  power, 
and  to  extend  any  street  across  the  right 
of  way,  they  have  exceeded  their  powers 
and  usurped  powers  vested  by  law  in 
the  city  council.  Consequently,  the  con- 
tract contains  provisions  apparently  in 
favor  of  the  public  which,  in  all'  prob- 
ability, can  never  be  enforced  for  lack 
of  power  in  the  municipal  corporation 
(the  South  Park  Commissioners)  mak- 
ing them. 

"Now,  I  deny  that  the  sole  point  upon 
which  this  controversy  should  pivot  is  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum.  I  will  grant 
for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  al- 
though it  is  a  mooted  question,  and  some 
maintain  a  different  position — for  the 
purposes  of  this  argument  I  am  willing 
to  grant  that  the  Field  Columbian  Mu- 
seum ought  to  be  located  opposite  12th 
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street,  at  the  foot  of  Grant  Park ;  but 
that  is,  after  all,  only  one  building  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  The  city  of  Chicago 
is  going  to  develop.  Within  the  course 
of  not  so  many  years  it  is  going  to  have 
double  the  number  of  people  that  it  has 
at  the  present  time.  Why  should  the 
location  of  one  building  settle  a  great 
problem  confronting  us  at  the  present 
time?  And,  in  addition,  I  will  demon- 
strate to  your  satisfaction,  I  believe,  be- 
fore I  finish,  that  if  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  duplicating  the  Field  Co- 
lumbian Museum,  enough  may  be  saved 
out  of  the  right  sort  of  a  contract  to 
build  another  structure  like  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  so  that  we  may  have 
one  in  Jackson  Park  and  the  other,  if 
required,  down  town,  or  we  may  have  an 
exposition  building  and  other  improve- 
ments that  are  attractive  to  the  people. 

Planning  of  Terminals   Demanded 

"In  connection  with  our  railroad  prob- 
lem let  me  refer  briefly  to  a  few  things 
said  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Fritch,  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railroad  Company,  on  January  3,  1912. 
He  was  talking  not  with  reference  to 
this  particular  subject,  but  with  reference 
to  the  railroad  problem  in  general  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Fritch  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  the  railroads  of  Chicago 
are  permitted  to  expand  in  a  manner 
unrelated  to  each  other,  as  in  the  past, 
'in  twenty-five  years,  there  would  not  be 
area  sufficient  for  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  city  and  the  various 
railway  terminals.'  -In  the  'Chicago 
Beautiful'  plan,  says  Mr.  Fritch : 

The  railroad  problem  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  the  foremost  element, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  without  the  solu- 
tion of  the  railway  problem  the  "Plan  of 
Chicago"  cannot  be  carried  out  successfully. 
There  is  only  one  direction  in  which 
the  business  district  of  Chicago  may  be  ex- 
tended today,  and  that  is  southwardly  along  a 
narrow  strip  with  Michigan  avenue  as  the' 
axis.  In  all  other  directions  railroad  termi- 
nals present  a  barrier  to  the  free  expansion 
of  the   so-called  business  district. 

"Mr.  Fritch  further  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  freight  traffic  handled  annually  in 
Chicago  is  local  traffic  destined  to  Chi- 
cago and  forwarded  locally  from  Chi- 
cago. 


About  30  per  cent  represents  through  traffic 
originating  beyond  and  destined  beyond  Chi- 
cago, merely  passing  through  Chicago. 

."Therefore,  Mr.  Fritch  argues  that : 

The  large  terminal  freight  stations  will  in 
the  future  be  replaced  by  numerous  freight 
stations  jointly  used  and  located  with  refer- 
ence to  the  center  of  gravity  of  traffic. 

This  will  release  large  areas  now  monop- 
olized for  railway  use  in  congested  centers  of 
cities.  Large  consolidating  freight  facilities 
will  be  located  in  outer  yards,  where  freight 
collected  from  numerous  sub-stations  will  be 
consolidated  into  cars  for  out-bound  move- 
ment. In-bound  freight  will  be  here  distrib- 
uted for  delivery  at  various  sub-delivery  sta- 
tions. This  practice  is  already  in  effect  in 
some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  but 
has  not  been  adopted  to  any  extent  in  Chi- 
cago, where  such  a  system  is  in  greatest  need. 
Chicago,  we  must  remember,  is  the  greatest 
railroad  center  in  the  world. 

"Mr.  Fritch  points  out  the  great  waste 
in  the  present  system,  both  in  the  use 
of  space  and  unnecessary  operation.  He 
also  insists  that  the  'Plan  of  Chicago' 
cannot  'be  completely  carried  out  until 
the  railroads  are  electrified,  at  least  with- 
in the  inner  zone  having  a  radius  of  about 
ten  miles' ;  that  'the  Chicago  railroads 
cannot  be  successfully,  practically  and 
economically  electrified  until  the  railroad 
terminals  are  revised.' 

"I  have  quoted  at  length  from  Mr. 
Fritch's  address  because  I  deem  con- 
sideration of  the  matters  suggested  by 
him  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  Are  we 
going  to  attempt  to  make  some  sort  of 
a  settlement  now  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  the  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
and  afterwards  find  that  our  hands  are 
tied  and  that  we  can  do  nothing  further? 
Are  we  later  then  going  to  make  to  the 
Illinois  Central  additional  concessions  in 
order  to  induce  it  to  come  into  some 
proper  railroad  terminal  scheme?  I  say 
that  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  a  mu- 
nicipal problem.  The  time  for  that  is 
past,  and  neither  from  an  economic  nor 
from  a  moral  point  of  view  can  we  afford 
to  do  it  in  Chicago. 

Charter  Rights   Questioned 

"Under  the  charter  of  ithe  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  granted  in 
1851,  the  railroad  company  was  given  a 
right  of  way  upon  land  not  exceeding 
200  feet  in  width.     There  is  not  a  word 
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in  the  charter  permitting  the  railroad 
company  to  appropriate  any  strip  of 
land  in  excess  of  200  feet ;  and  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen — a  very  serious  question 
-—whether  the  railroad  company  can,  in 
any  manner,  acquire  any  land  in  addi- 
tion to  its  200  feet.  Assuming,  however, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  that 
it  can  take  this  additional  land,  not  by 
condemnation,  but  by  conveyance  to  it, 
still  the  question  remains,  Can  the  rail- 
road company  do  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  city  council?  Under  its  charter 
it  certainly  cannot  locate  its  tracks  with- 
out such  consent.  But  the  question  be- 
fore us  is :  Upon  what  condition  ought 
this  increased  right  of  way  be  given  to 
the  railroad  company? 

"Our  objection  to  the  new  contract  is 
not  alone  because  of  the  values  of  the 
lands  granted,  and  let  me  add  that,  so 
far  as  values  are  concerned,  our  figures 
are  not  so  far  apart.  The  figures  pro- 
duced today  are  those  of  a  committee  of 
the  Real  Estate  Board.  It  is  only  natural 
that  experts,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort, 
should  have  some  difference  of  opinion. 
When  we  get  into  court  on  this  propo- 
sition, we  shall  doubtless  find  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  even  greater.  But  one 
of  our  principal  objections  is  on  the 
ground  that  an  ordinary  railroad  yard, 
whether  it  be  a  freight  yard  or  a  ter- 
minal, whatever  it  may  be,  immediately 
adjacent  to  a  parkway,  is  bound  to  be  a 
detriment  and  a  menace  to  the  city  and 
a  detriment  and  a  menace  to  the  park. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  real  improve- 
ment along  the  lake  shore,  let  us  have 
an  improvement  of  which  a  big  railroad 
yard  is  not  a  part  and  to  which  it  is 
not  a  barrier.  The  dimensions  of  this 
terminal  have  been  given  to  you.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  clearly  in 
mind,  when  you  are  told  that  a  railroad 
right  of  way  is  to  be  700  feet  wide  and 
will  have  to  be  crossed  by  viaducts  con- 
nected by  unsightly  approaches,  what 
this  width  means;  but  let  me  remind  you 
that  700  feet  is  about  the  distance  from 
Randolph  street  to  Madison  street.  Then 
you  can  form  some  conception  of  what 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  are  expected  to 
cross  before  they  can  get  to  the  museum 
or  enter  the  park.  Then  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  what  is  to  be  interposed 
between  the  people  and  the  park. 


The  Question  of  Values 

"Now,  as  to  the  question  of  values. 
According  to  the  figures  read  to  you 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  compiled  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Real  Estate  Board,  the 
Illinois  Central  is  to  get  $8,798,221.60; 
the  commissioners  are  to  get  $3,938,- 
919,  the  difference  being  $4,859,302.60, 
from  which  must  be  deducted,  how- 
ever, $2,000,000  worth  of  land  which 
is  not  to  be  relinquished  by  the  rail- 
road except  on  condition  that  the  city 
does  certain  things,  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned — things  which,  if  the 
city  council  assumes  the  proper  attitude, 
the  attitude  it  has  taken  up  to  this  time, 
will  not  be  granted.  Therefore,  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  railroad  company 
will  be  $6,850,302.60;  and,  personally,  I 
would  say  that  if  it  were  only  a  question 
of  whether  the  citizens  of  Chicago  were 
to  make  the  Illinois  Central  a  gift  of 
$6,859,000,  if  that  were  all  there  were  in 
this  matter,  I  might  call  attention  to  the 
fact — I  might  join  with  others  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact — but  I  would 
not  regard  the  mere  money  loss  nearly 
as  seriously  as  I  do  a  permanent  nuis- 
ance, something  that  we  establish  forever 
and  will  have  to  reckon  with  at  all  times 
in  the  future. 

"We  have  had  valuations  made  by  a 
prominent  real  estate  expert,  Mr.  Albert 
L.  Strauss.  For  general  purposes  he 
valued  the  lands  to  be  given  to  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  at 
$9,631,666.  Deducting  from  this  the  cost 
of  filling  about  75  acres  at  $8,000  an 
acre,  $600,000 — and  I  want  to  say  that 
the  Lincoln  Park  Commissioners  did 
their  filling  at  a  less  cost  than  that — 
leaves  a  balance  of  $9,031,666.  Now, 
there  is  to  be  transferred  by  the  railroad 
company  to  the  commissioners  the  13th 
street  pier  (about  6.65  acres)  at  $8.00  a 
square  foot,  which  is  a  higher  valuation 
even  than  the  Real  Estate  Board  com- 
mittee has  put  upon  it,  makes  $2,318,216; 
and  putting  a  high  valuation  of  $20  a  foot 
upon  22,105  lineal  feet  of  littoral  rights, 
amounting  to  $442,100,  makes  the  total 
given  by  the  railroad  company  $2,760,- 
000,  and  leaves  a  balance  in  favor  of  it 
of  $6,271,350.  To  that  extent  the  figures 
of  the  different  experts  correspond  pretty 
well. 

"If  the  lands  west  of  Indiana  avenue, 
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that  is,  the  station  site  and  the  station 
building  itself  and  the  general  offices,  are 
given  up,  and  from  the  value  of  this 
property  there  is  deducted  the  value  of 
the  portion  of  Indiana  avenue  and  the 
alley  to  be  vacated,  we  would  have  a  de- 
duction of  $1,096,760,  which  would  still 
leave  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  of  $5,174,590. 
Value  the  lands  for  their  ordinary  pur- 
poses and  yet  the  trade,  after  deducting 
the  filling,  etc.,  is  in  favor  of  the  Illinois 
Central  to  the  extent  of  about  $5,000,000. 
"Now,  when  we  remember  that  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum  is  to  cost  only 
about  $4,000,000,  we  wonder  why  this 
five  million  dollars  should  suddenly  be 
given  to  the  Illinois  Central  railroad. 
Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  pay  the 
amount  of  damages  that  may  be  sustained 
by  the  railroad  in  losing  its  so-called  ri- 
parian rights?  Why  would  it  not  pay 
to  patch  up  a  most  beautiful  building, 
the  present  Field  Columbian  Museum  in 
Jackson  Park,  artistically  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  the  city,  and  wait 
until  this  matter  is  settled  properly,  and 
with  the  five  million  dollars  saved  erect 
a  fine  building  opposite  12th  street? 

Should  *'  Railroad  Values*'  be 
Recognized  ? 

"When  we  come  to  value  the  land  for 
railroad  purposes — but  that  is  what  the 
real  estate  men,  some  of  whom  are  as- 
sembled here,  object  to  so  strenuously — ■ 
the  idea  of  even  thinking  that  the  Illinois 
Central  is  going  to  use  these  lands  for 
railroad  purposes,  and  imagining  that  we 
have  a  right  to  estimate  the  benefit  to 
the  railroad  company  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired property.  I  refer  to  railroad 
values,  however,  because  I  think,  in  mak- 
ing a  bargain  of  this  sort,  we  have  a 
right  to  take  into  account  at  least  what 
the  Illinois  Central  is  going  to  gain  by 
this  arrangement.  When  we  value  the 
land  for  railroad  purposes,  we  find  that 
the  worth  of  the  areas  to  be  transferred 
to  the  railroad  company,  after  making 
allowance  for  filling,  is  $38,523,937, 
whereas  the  worth  of  the  areas  to  be 
transferred  by  the  railroad  company,  on 
the  same  basis,  as  $2,760,316,  leaving  an 
excess  of  value  in  favor  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  of  $35,763,- 
621." 


A  MEMBER:  "May  I  ask  you 
whether  you  expect  to  establish  a  rail- 
road value  in  court  at  any  such  figures 
as  you  are  stating  now?" 

MR.   ROSENTHAL:     "We  may  be 

able    to    establish    them." 

THE  MEMBER:  "Will  you  give  me 
your  opinion?'" 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "No,  I  will  not 
give  you  my  opinion  yet,  because  I  have 
not  framed  it,  but  I  shall  in  due  course 
frame  my  opinion." 

MR.  WACKER:  "Will  the  1.500 
acres  of  park  land  be  worth  anything?" 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "Assuming  that 
this  comes  from  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company  instead  of  from  the  peo- 
ple. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Illinois 
Central  has  no  property  along  the  lake 
except  so-called  riparian  or  littoral  rights. 
Those  are  terms  that  have  been  much 
misunderstood.  People  generally  imagine 
there  is  something  of  extreme  value  in 
those  riparian  rights.  They  would  be 
of  value  if  there  were  natural  accretions. 
I  am  willing  to  compare  what  the  Lin- 
coln Park  Commissioners  have  done  with 
what  these  gentlemen  have  done.  The 
largest  area  given  by  the  Lincoln  Park 
Commissioners  in  any  case,  I  am  told, 
was  111  feet,  and  that  was  to  the  owner  of 
a  lot  300  feet  in  depth.  The  Illinois 
Central  right  of  way  is  200  feet  in  width, 
and  they  are  given  460  additional  feet." 

MR.  WACKER:  "Please  state  it 
completely.  They  don't  get  460  feet  all 
the  way  through." 

MR.  ROSENTHAL :  "I  say  they  get 
it  where  the  land  is  more  valuable,  north 
of  31st  street.  South  of  that  street  they 
get  practically  100  feet  in  width.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Whacker,  you  know 
that  by  this  contract  the  right  of  way  of 
the  Illinois  Central  is  more  than  dupli- 
cated, and  if  any  one  has  any  doubt  as 
to  what  the  value  is,  as  to  what  the  rail- 
road company  is  getting,  in  contrast  with 
what  the  public  is  getting,  let  him  put  a 
value  upon  the  Illinois  Central  railroad's 
right  of  way.  What  will  some  other 
railroad  give  for  a  parallel  of  this  right 
of  way?  I  did  not  intend  to  refer  to 
this,  but  in  the  case  of  Samuel  H.  Bow- 
man  vs.   the   City   of    Chicago   and   the 
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Illinois  Central,  pending  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  we  have 
heard  Mr.  Edward  P.  Skene,  land  com- 
missioner of  the  Illinois  Central,  testify 
that  the  land  of  the  railroad  company, 
opposite  Congress  street,  was  worth 
'about  $1,600,000  per  acre,  on  an  aver- 
age.' On  cross  examination  he  said :  'I 
take  into  consideration  what  land  has 
sold  for  on  Michigan  avenue  and  what 
it  has  been  leased  for,  and  then  I  give  a 
fair  increase  in  that  as  to  what  the  land 
is  worth  further  east  that  the  railroad 
is  on  today.' 

Experts  Approve  "Railroad  Values" 

"Now,  in  giving  this  estimate  of 
$1,600,000  per  acre  for  the  land,  when 
he  was  asked,  'for  what  purposes  do 
you  make  that  estimate,  for  hotels  or 
"for  private  residences,  or  for  what?'  he 
answered,  'For  railroad  purposes.'  And 
he  further  said  he  estimated  nothing  but 
the  bare  land. 

"To  the  same  effect  was  the  evidence  of 
the  general  manager  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, Mr.  Frank  B.  Harriman,  who,  when 
asked  the  value  of  the  terminal  at  Ran- 
dolph street,  testified,  'Well,  it  would  run 
into  quite  a  number  of  millions ;  a  small 
part  of  it  was  leased  to  the  Wisconsin 
Central  upon  a  valuation  of  $1,800,000.' 

"Do  you  suppose  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  is  going  to  retain  fol- 
ks own  use  all  this  land  which  it  is  go- 
ing to  acquire  under  this  contract,  or  is 
it  going  to  lease  it  in  part  to  other  rail- 
roads, and  is  it  going  to  lease  it  upon  the 
valuations  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  as 
given  us  here,  or  is  it  going  to  lease  it 
upon  its  value  for  railroad  purposes? 

"Albert  H.  Wetten,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  signed  the  report  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board,  testified  in  the  Bowman 
suit  that  he  was  president  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board  and  was  familiar  with 
values  in  the  location  in  question.  He 
gave  $30  per  square  foot  as  the  value 
of  that  part  of  the  right  of  way  of  the 
Illinois  Central  which  was  involved  in 
the  suit.  He  stated  this  value  was  based 
on  the  value  of  property  in  the  vicinity. 
He  was  asked  the  question :  'A  strip 
such  as  that  equipped  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, with  tracks  thereon  and  other  nec- 
essary  facilities   for    railroad    purposes, 


would  be  worth  more  than  just  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  naked  property?'  His 
answer  was :  T  should  say  many  times 
more.' 

"We  have  had  the  value  given  for  or- 
dinary, general  purposes,  but  Mr.  Wet- 
ten's  opinion  is  that  it  is  worth  many 
times  more  for  railroad  purposes.  We 
could  produce  contracts,  if  the  Illinois 
Central  would  bring  them  in,  which 
would  show  that  they  have  leased  parts 
of  their  right  of  way  upon  a  much  higher 
basis  of  valuation  than  any  of  us  have 
mentioned  here. 

An  Old  Fight 

"The  gentlemen  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten in  making  this  contract  that  the 
people  had  this  question  before  them  at 
previous  times.  This  is  not  a  new  ques- 
tion, nor  did  it,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  chairman,  originate  in  1903  with  the 
Merchants'  Club.  This  controversy  has 
been  raging  for  years,  and  a  good  part 
of  John  H.  Hamline's  life  was  spent  in 
the"  fight— " 

CHAIRMAN  BAKER:  "Mr.  Ham- 
line  went  to  Springfield  for  the  Commer- 
cial Club." 

MR.  ROSENTHAL :  "What  was  the 
controversy  with  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  that  was  pending  all 
these  years  and  of  which  we  heard  a 
good  deal  up  to  1905?  The  question 
was  whether  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company  should  have  all  these  lands 
which  it  sought  to  take  immediately  east 
of  this  right  of  way.  That  was  settled 
by  the  courts.  First,  it  was  settled  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  and  then 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  ad- 
judged more  favorably  for  the  railroad 
company  than  it  was  really  entitled  to 
under  the  principles  laid  down  in  later 
decisions,  both  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois.  Certain  property  was 
awarded  to  the  railroad  company,  which, 
under  the  doctrine  announced  in  later 
cases,  it  could  not  have  held.  But  the 
result  of  it  all  was  that,  so  far  as  the 
rights  of  the  Illinois  Central  between 
Park  Row  and  Randolph  street  were 
concerned,  these  were  finally  settled  by 
an  ordinance  made  in  1895.     That  ordi- 
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nance  was  not  framed  by  the  South  Park 
Commissioners,  but  by  the  city  council 
of  Chicago,  and  the  criticism  of  it  at  that 
time,  both  by  the  press  and  the  public, 
was  severe.  People  said  that  it  was  a 
shame  that  after  all  this  litigation,  ex- 
tending over  a  long  period  of  years,  such 
concessions  as  were  made  should  be 
granted  to  the  Illinois  Central. 

Settlement  of  1895 

"But  what  did  it  get  in  the  settlement? 
It  got  only  100  additional  feet  of  right 
of  way  between  Park  Row  and  Randolph 
street,  and  it  surrendered  all  of  its  ri- 
parian rights.  The  section  in  the  settle- 
ment ordinance  of  1895  reads  as  follows : 

§  10.  The  said  railroad  company  shall  re- 
linquish and  surrender  to  the  citv  anv  rinarian 
or  littoral  rights  it  may  have  incident  or  ap- 
purtenant to  the  land  owned  or  occupied  by 
it  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  between  the  north 
line  of  Lake  Park  place,  projected,  and  the 
north  line  of  Twelfth  street,  projected,  upon 
the  condition,  however,  that  the  area  covered 
by  water  lying  east  or  outside  of  the  parcel 
of  land,  which  said  railroad  company  is  au- 
thorized to  till  in  and  reclaim  for  its  own  use 
by  the  fourth  section  of  this  ordinance,  and 
between  the  south  line  of  Lake  Park  place, 
projected  east,  and  the  said  railroad  com- 
pany's Thirteenth  street  pier,  shall  never  be 
filled  in,  or  access  thereto  from  the  waters 
of  the  lake  obstructed,  without  the  consent  of 
said  railroad  company,  excepting  only  that  the 
said  railroad  company  shall,  if  the  requisite 
permission  therefor  shall  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  construct,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, a  substantial  bulkhead  or  breakwater 
about  fifty  feet  wide,  from  the  northeast  an- 
gle of  said  Thirteenth  street  pier,  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  on  the  same  line  as  the  eastern 
edge  of  that  pier,  for  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  (250)  feet,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
held  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago to  exercise  its  rights  of  eminent  do- 
main— the  pier  so  constructed  to  be  maintained 
by  the  said  railroad  company  and  reserved  for 
its  own  exclusive  use ;  and  also  a  like  sub- 
stantial bulkhead  or  breakwater  of  the  same 
width,  from  the  southeast  angle  of  the  ground 
to  be  enclosed  and  filled,  as  provided  in  the 
first  section  of  this  ordinance,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  to  a  point  one  hundred  (100)  feet 
south  of  the  south  line  of  Lake  Park  place, 
projected — the  said,  last  mentioned  pier  to  be 
maintained  by  the  city  of  Chicago  and  held  for 
public  use. 

Present  Settlement  Not  So  Favorable 

"In  this  manner  the  riparian  rights  and 
other  claims  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company  were  satisfied  and  ex- 
tinguished in  1895.     Many  requirements, 


such  as  depression  of  tracks,  construc- 
tion of  viaducts,  etc.,  were  imposed  on 
the  Illinois  Central.  It  is  evident  that 
the  settlement  ordinance  of  1895  could 
not  have  been  inspected  by  the  persons 
who  wrote  the  present  contract,  because 
many  of  its  beneficial  provisions  and  even 
its  phraseology  has  been  disregarded.  In 
the  present  contract  the  right  is  reserved 
to  the  park  commissioners  to  construct 
viaducts  at  certain  specified  points  across 
the  Illinois  Central's  right  of  way,  such 
viaducts  to  be  at  least  19  feet  'in  the 
clear  above  the  level  of  the  railroad 
tracks  as  now  existing,  or  hereafter  to 
be  constructed.'  By  the  ordinance  of 
1895  the  city  was  given  the  right  to  have 
these  viaducts  constructed  by  the  rail- 
road company,  and  the  railroad  company 
could  also  be  compelled  by  the  city  to 
construct  footways  in  the  line  of  all  other 
streets  between  Randolph  street  and 
Lake  Park  place.  These  viaducts  and 
footways  were  to  be  built,  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  railroad  company ;  and  yet  that 
right  is  renounced  in  the  contract  of 
March  30,  1912,  without  any  equivalent 
whatever,  and  without  even  any  refer- 
ence to  the  settlement  ordinance  of  1895. 
"This  subject  is  so  extensive  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  deal  with  all 
phases  of  it  in  the  brief  time  that  has 
been  allotted  to  me ;  and  as  I  have  gotten 
further  into  it  I  have  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  cover  it  all. 

Depression  of  Tracks   No  Concession 

"The  park  commissioners  speak  as  if 
they  have  accomplished  much  by  obtain- 
ing this  depression  in  the  tracks  between 
31st  and  45th  streets.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  elevation  of  the  tracks  at  31st 
street  is  ten  feet  above  city  datum.  The 
railroad  company  is  simply  leveling  off 
its  right  of  way  between  31st  street  and 
45th  street,  and  instead  of  running  up- 
hill and  downhill,  as  their  trains  do  now, 
they  are  to  run  on  a  level  grade.  That 
is  not  a  concession  to  the  people,  but  a 
benefit  to  the  railroad  company.  The 
settlement  ordinance  of  1895  provides  for 
a  depression  of  the  Illinois  Central 
tracks  between  Peck  court  and  Monroe 
street  to  six  feet  above  city  datum.  En- 
gineers tell  us  that  they  can  be  depressed 
to  at  least  four  feet  above  city  datum, 
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and  possibly  lower  than  that,  yet  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  cover  that  matter  in 
this  contract.  Of  course  I  am  not  deal- 
ing with  the  power  of  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  to  do  it.  All  I  say  is  that 
they  have  not  even  endeavored  to  pro- 
vide for  it. 

"Let  me  point  out  to  you  a  joker  in 
the  present  contract.  The  agreement 
provides  that  no  buildings  shall  be  con- 
structed 'upon  the  right  of  way  or  lands 
of  the  company,  acquired  or  to  be  ac- 
quired hereunder/  between  the  south  line 
of  31st  street  and  the  north  line  of  51st 
street.  There  is  no  restriction  imposed 
on  the  company's  present  200  feet.  So 
all  the  railroad  company  will  have  to  do 
is  to  shift  its  tracks  eastwardly,  run  a 
straighter  line  into  the  city,  and  out  of 
its  300-foot  strip  use  the  west  200  feet, 
the  very  portion  it  would  want  to  use 
for  building  purposes,  for  any  purpose  it 
pleases.  Is  that  an  advantage  to  the 
people?" 

A  MEMBER:  "Could  the  railroad 
erect  buildings  without  the  city  council's 
permission?" 

AIR.  ROSENTHAL:  "Yes,  abso- 
lutely, under  an  ordinary  building  per- 
mit." 

THE  MEMBER :  "Could  they  put  a 
building  on  it?" 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "Yes,  any  sort 
of  a  building.  There  is  no  restriction 
whatever. 

Opportunity  for  Electrification 

"Now  one  thing  more — I  cannot 
touch  all  the  points — the  question  of  elec- 
trification. If  ever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  start  on  that  important 
subject,  that  opportunity  is  presented  to 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  at  the  present 
time.  The  best  experts  have  told  us 
electrification  is  feasible.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  feasible  and  practicable  within 
a  period  of  five  or  eight  years,  or  ten 
years,  if  you  please;  yet  the  contract  is 
absolutely  silent  on  that  matter.  When 
we  contemplate  that  the  Illinois  Central 
is  a  great  nuisance  along  the  lake  front, 
and  that  we  are  now  about  to  proceed, 
not  to  minimize  that  nuisance,  but  to 
augment  it,  to  double  it,  it  seems  out- 
rageous to  me  to  think  of  confirming  a 
contract    of    this    sort    without    having 


the   proper    restrictions   and   safeguards 
in  it. 

"Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  not  for  rea- 
sons which  sound  eloquent,  not  for  rea- 
sons controlled  by  the  location  of  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  but  for  rea- 
sons which  must  appear  valid  and  sub- 
stantial to  the  plain  citizen  the  moment 
he  begins  to  think  about  this  matter,  this 
contract  should  not  be  confirmed  by  the 
court,  and  we  should  continue  with  our 
fight. 

"The  Illinois  Central,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  not  using  all  of  the  present  right 
of  way.  Opposite  25th  and  36th  streets, 
for  instance,  it  has  only  six  tracks.  It 
has  room  for  at  least  fifteen.  Opposite 
43d  street  there  is  room  for  eighteen 
tracks  and  the  railroad  is  using  only 
eight.  What  is  the  Illinois  Central  going 
to  do  with  this  enlarged  right  of  way? 
It  will  either  use  part  of  it  for  ware- 
house^, factories  and  the  like,  which  are 
objectionable  from  our  point  of  view,  be- 
cause adjacent  to  a  park  and  also  to  a 
residence  district,  or  it  is  going  to  lease 
a  good  portion  of  this  right  of  way  to 
other  railroads.  If  it  is  going  to  lease 
to  other  railroads,  ought  we  not  to  in- 
sist upon  having  a  contract  upon  fair 
terms?  No  railroad  in  Chicago  has,  or 
has  ever  secured,  anything  like  this  grant. 
No  railroad — and  there  are  many  here 
of  more  importance  than  the  Illinois 
Central — will  have  such  a  terminal  and 
facilities.  The  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern right  of  way  is  only  318  feet  at 
Madison  and  Canal  streets  and  151  feet 
at  Fulton  and  Clinton  streets.  The  Lake 
Shore  and  Rock  Island,  with  all  of  their 
tenants,  have  only  214  feet  at  Van  Buren 
and  La  Salle  streets  and  100  feet  at  27th 
street.  Compare  these  widths  of  the 
rights  of  way  of  bigger  railroads  with 
the  width  of  the  Illinois  Central  proposed 
right  of  way. 

Fear  of  Litigation 

"We  speak  about  litigation.  Mr. 
Wacker  deprecates  litigation.  I  say  to 
you  the  great  controversies  in  this  com- 
munity have  not  been  won  without  liti- 
gation. The  controversies  of  the  past 
with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany have  not  been  won  without  litiga- 
tion ;  the  controversies  with  the  traction 
companies  were  not  won  without  litiga- 
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tion.  The  question  is :  Are  the  people 
going  to  insist  upon  their  rights  or  ab- 
jectly surrender? 

"Suppose  the  citizens,  when  the  trac- 
tion companies  were  insisting  upon  their 
99-year  claims,  had  not  said  squarely, 
'We  will  stand  upon  our  rights,'  but  had 
demanded  that  the  matter  be  otherwise 
settled,  that  controversy  .might  not  have 
been  settled  today.  But  it  has  been 
settled,  and  settled  in  the  first  instance 
by  litigation,  and  I  say  that  this  battle  is 
going  to  continue  until  this  contest  is 
settled  properly  and  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  And  if  in  the  end  it  is  not 
settled  honestly  and  correctly  and  ad- 
vantageously, it  will  not  be  our  fault." 
(Applause.) 

MR.  WACKER:  "Has  not  the  city 
the  right,  under  police  power,  to  force 
electrification  at  any  time  it  may  see  fit, 
contract  or  no  contract?" 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "I  believe  it 
has ;  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  general 
ordinance,  applying  to  all  the  railroads 
and  not  merely  to  the  Illinois  Central, 
which  should  be  compelled  to  electrify  in 
return  for  the  many  concessions  to  it  by 
the  present  grant." 

Edward  B.  Butler 

"Mr.  President  and  fellow  members 
of  the  City  Club :  I  am  going  to  oc- 
cupy about  fifteen  minutes  of  your  time, 
but  before  proceeding  with  my  argument, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  regret  very  much 
that  my  friend,  Mr.  Hull,  should  have 
felt  called  upon  to  question  the  sincerity 
and  integrity,  if  I  may  say  it,  of  the 
South  Park  Board  of  Commissioners, 
which,  in  this  instance,  meant  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson and  Mr.  Donnersberger." 

MR.  HULL:  "You  either  misunder- 
stood me  or  I  said  what  I  did  not  mean  to 
say,  because  I  said  I  was  inclined  to 
credit  them  with  good  faith  in  this  tran- 
saction, and  I  will  say  that  now." 

MR.  BUTLER  :  "By  way  of  explana- 
tion, you  referred  to  the  fact  that  this 
contract  was  signed  four  days  after  the 
presentation  of  the  bill  in  the  legislature. 
I  may  explain  that  the  reason  for  that 
was  this:  The  president  of  the  Board 
of  South  Park  Commissioners  was  going 
to  Europe.     He  had  to  sign  it  before  he 


went.  He  signed  it  two  days  before 
sailing. 

"If  I  were  going  to  talk  for  a  long 
time,  I  should  use  this  for  my  text : 
'Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish.' 

"More  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  have  been  expended  by  the  Com- 
mercial Club  committee  on  the  plan  of 
Chicago,  in  the  making  and  developing 
of  a  plan  for  a  better  Chicago.  It  is  a 
movement  which  seemingly  would  have 
the  approval  of  every  loyal  Chicagoan, 
but  unfortunately  every  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  carry  out  any  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  this  plan  has  met  with  oppo- 
sition from  those  to  whom  we  should 
have  looked  for  support. 

"There  are  men  who  create ;  there  are 
men  who  criticise.  It  takes  a  big  man, 
it  takes  a  man  with  imagination  and 
initiative  to  create  a  great,  useful  ma- 
chine, but  anybody  can  throw  a  hammer 
into  its  works  and  stop  it  for  all  time. 

Restoring  the  Lake  Shore 

"For  forty  years  the  people  of  Chicago 
had  prayed  that  they  might  have  access 
to  the  lake  shore.  During  all  that  time 
there  was  no  one  who  was  able  to  sug- 
gest a  plan  for  restoring  the  lake  to  the 
people. 

"Finally  the  Commercial  Club,  through 
.  its  committee  on  the  Plan  of  Chicago, 
took  up  the  matter  and  in  1907  a  bill 
was  secured  from  the  legislature  of  Illi- 
nois enabling  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners to  acquire  the  riparian  rights  of 
shore  owners  from  Twelfth  street  to 
Jackson  Park,  and  pay  for  same  in  sub- 
merged land.  My  friend,  Mr.  Hull, 
voted  for  that  bill. 

"Inasmuch  as  92  per  cent  of  the  ri- 
parian rights  involved  were  owned  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
it  practically  meant  negotiating  with  that 
company  and  giving  them  for  their 
riparian  rights  a  well  defined  strip  of 
water  which  they  would  be  entitled  to 
fill  in  and  use  as  additional  right  of  way. 
The  bill  provides  that  a  trade  so  made 
must  be  approved  by  a  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  in  whose  court  its  fairness 
may  be  questioned  by  any  taxpayer  or 
legal  voter  of  the  district. 

"For  four  years  the  Plan  Committee 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  working  with 
the     South     Park    Commissioners,    had 
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been  endeavoring  to  get  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  to  open  ne- 
gotiations— and  I  want  to  say  that  in 
listening  to  the  opposition  here  today  it 
would  appear  that  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  was  most  anxious  to 
make  this  trade.  I  assure  you  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  negotiate. 
It  took  four  years  to  get  them  to  do 
it — don't  forget  that.  It  was  not  until 
Mr.  Markham  became  president  of  the 
road  that  the  committee  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  securing  the  much 
desired  lake  shore.  It  was  then  that 
the  attention  of  the  South  Park  Board 
was  directed  to  the  matter,  whereupon 
a  committee  on  negotiations  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Messrs.  Hutchin- 
sin  and  Donnersberger,  together  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Commercial  Club 
Committee  on  the  Plan  of  Chicago.  It 
was  most  fortunate  that  the  South  Park 
Board  had  two  such  men  as  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Donnersberger  to  take 
up  this  important  work,  because  they 
are  men  in  whom  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
have  absolute  confidence. 

"After  six  months  of  negotiations  a 
contract  was  entered  into  between  the 
park  board  and  the  railroad  company, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  park  com- 
missioners would  be  enabled  to  carry 
out  the  improvement  of  the  lake  shore 
between  Twelfth  street  and  Jackson 
Park,  practically  as  shown  in  the  Com- 
mercial Club  Plan  of  Chicago. 

Opposition  Develops 

"In  order  to  carry  out  all  of  the 
improvements  contemplated  by  this  con- 
tract, it  was  necessary  to  get  an  ordi- 
nance from  the  city  approving  the  agree- 
ment made  between  the  park  board  and 
the  railroad  company.  There  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  such 
an  ordinance  had  not  an  objection  been 
raised  by  a  small  group  of  citizens,  who 
sent  a  printed  protest  to  the  committee 
of  the  City  Council  having  the  matter  in 
charge. 

"These  gentlemen  at  that  time  did  not 
suggest  another  and  better  trade,  but 
recommended  going  to  Springfield  for  a 
bill  granting  the  right  of  condemnation, 
which  everybody  else  knew  could  not  be 
secured  this  year  and  which  they  knew 
would  mean  a  delay  that  would  make 
forever   impossible   the   placing   of   the 


Field  Museum  in  the  proposed  central 
location. 

"When  protesting  against  this  trade 
the  committee  to  which  I  have  referred 
had  endeavored  to  show  that  what  the 
railroad  company  was  to  receive  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  which  they 
were  to  give  up,  and  it  thereupon  be- 
came necessary  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  Real  Estate  Board  upon  the  valua- 
tion of  the  property  involved.  I  will 
not  go  into  those  figures,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son having  already  done  so.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  that  it  was  granted  was  a 
strip  of  water  with  the  privilege  of  fill- 
ing same. 

"Mr.  Hull  says  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
figure  park  land  valuations.  He  says 
that  the  Illinois  Central  does  not  give  us 
that  park  land,  that  the  state  gives  it 
to  us.  Why  not  go  a  little  further  and 
say  that  God  gives  it  to  us?  The  fact 
is  we  cannot  make  park  land,  because 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
owns  the  riparian  rights. 

Plan  is  Vital  to  the  Public 

"But  if  it  is  thought  that  Chicago  is 
going  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  good 
trade  has  been  made  between  the  South 
Park  Board  and  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company  on  a  dollars  and  cents 
basis,  then  we  should  be  willing  to  put 
against  those  figures  the  value  of  the 
lives  which  are  to  be  saved  by  furnishing 
1,500  acres  of  park  on  a  great  inland  sea 
where  men  and  women  may  go  for  a 
day's  outing,  where  children  may  play 
and  bathe  and  where  infants  may  breath 
health  and  strength. 

"Have  you  ever  been  on  Michigan 
avenue  opposite  the  Logan  monument 
on  a  hot  summer's  night?  If  so,  you 
have  seen  the  monument  hill  almost  en- 
tirely covered  by  people  from  the  tene- 
ment district  who  had  come  out  there 
with  their  children  to  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  Think,  if  you  will,  what  the 
proposed  island  park  will  mean  to  such 
people.  How  many  lives  will  it  save  in 
a  single  summer  and  how  many  summers 
can  we  afford  to  wait?  How  much  are 
those  lives   worth? 

"Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position— the  beautiful  White  City — can 
never  forget  the  thrill  which  we  ex- 
perienced in  looking  out  upon  the  court 
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of  honor.  They  have  spoken  today  of 
the  'dream.'  The  chief  dreamer  of  this 
plan  is  the  man  who  dreamed  of  a 
world's  fair,  and  when  his  dream  had 
become  true  and  the  White  City  had  be- 
come a  fact,  people  came  from  all  over 
the  world  and  said  it  was  good,  and 
they  went  away  believing  that  out  here 
in  the  West  there  had  been  development 
along  other  lines  than  those  of  hay  and 
hogs  and  corn  and  cattle. 

"If  the  present  plan  be  carried  out,  a 
person  looking  south  in  Grant  Park  will 
see  as  a  central  feature  the  Field  Mu- 
seum— one  of  the  most  beautiful  build- 
ings in  the  world.  On  a  line  with  the 
museum  and  between  Michigan  avenue 
and  the  tracks  will  be  the  Illinois  Central 
station,  a  monumental  structure  built  to 
harmonize  with  the  museum.  On  the 
same  line  will  be  artistic  viaducts,  one 
crossing  the  tracks  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  other  crossing  the  entrance  to  the 
lagoons.  At  the  lake  end  of  the  Twelfth 
street  boulevard  will  be  a  round  point 
pier.  When  Grant  Park  has  been  laid 
out  and  beautiled,  will  not  the  view 
the  south  be  upon  a  court  of  honor,  and 
a  court  of  honor  that  shall  exist  for  all 
time? 

"Of  equal  beauty  and  of  great  utility 
will  be  the  parkways  connecting  Grant 
Park  'and  Jackson  Park.  Under  the 
agreement  made  between  the  railroad 
company  and  the  park  board,  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  commissioners  to  carry 
out  these  park  improvements  practically 
as  shown  in  Mr.  Burnham's  Chicago 
plan.  When  this  is  done,  the  railroad 
will  run  just  west  of  a  park  strip  which 
will  be  made  by  filling  in  the  lake,  this 
park  varying  in  width  from  400  to  700 
feet. 

The  Island   Park 

"In  addition  to  this  park  strip,  and  out 
in  the  lake  from  300  to  600  feet,  an 
island  park  will  be  built,  extending  from 
Twelfth  street  to  Jackson  Park.  This 
island  will  be  4^  miles  long  and  nearly 
one-half  mile  in  width.  On  it  will  be 
great  meadows  and  recreation  places. 
Between  the  outer  and  shore  parks  will 
be  formed  a  lagoon  of  quiet  water.  The 
two  parks  will  be  connected  by  artistic 
bridges  at  every  half  mile,  and  the  shores 
will  be  made  beautiful  with  trees,  shrub- 
bery and  plants.     On  the  lake  side  of 


the  island  will  be  recreation  piers  and 
bathing  beaches. 

"The  new  park  will  be  for  the  West 
Side,  too.  Mr.  Rosenthal  called  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  you  must  cross 
700  feet  of  right  of  way  to  get  to  the 
park.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  already  have,  in  two  or 
three  places,  practically  the  width  that 
they  are  going  to  get  extending  over 
those  several  blocks.  Remember  that 
the  lake  at  Twelfth  street  is  only  one 
mile  from  the  most  congested  districts 
of  the  West  Side,  and  when  the  Twelfth 
street  boulevard  is  completed  this  shore 
park  will  be  easily  accessible  to  the  West 
Side  people  who  need  it  most. 

"The  artistic  value  of  the  lagoon  and 
the  practical  uses  to  which  it  will  be  put 
must  be  apparent  to  all.  Imagine  the 
picture  that  will  be  presented  when  this 
sheet  of  water  is  alive  with  pleasure 
boats,  or  when  upon  occasions  the  banks 
are  filled  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  have  come  to  witness  a 
rowing  regatta.  I  have  been  at  Henley 
on  the  Thames  when  a  contest  between 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  was  taking  place, 
and  I  have  seen  two  hundred  thousand 
people  there  dressed  in  gala  attire.  It 
is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  This 
will  be  a  better  and  far  more  beautiful 
course. 

"The  addition  of  1,500  acres  of  parks 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  will  mean 
increased  health  and  happiness  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Chicago.  The 
working  people  derive  the  greater  share 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  clean 
and  beautiful  city,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  as  applied  to  parks  and  park  areas. 
The  men  who  pay  the  largest  taxes  to- 
ward maintaining  such  a  city  and  such 
parks  will  continue  to  go  to  the  sea- 
shore and  to  the  mountains  during  the 
hot  months,  while  the  men  of  moderate 
means  will  stay  at  home  and  with  their 
families  will  spend  their  summer  holi- 
days in  the  parks  on  the  shore  of  our 
great  lake. 

"Chicago  is  endowed  with  two  natural 
advantages,  a  good  summer  climate  and 
a  great  inland  sea.  With  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
expended  in  the  improvement  of  any  one 
of  the  great  European  centers,  we  can 
make  of  Chicago  the  most  inviting  of 
all  American  cities.     We  can  make  it  a 
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delightful  'place  of  residence,  and  so 
attractive  and  inviting  that  it  will  become 
the   Mecca  of  the  traveling  public. 

Beauty  Has  Commercial  Value 

"Paris  long  ago  discovered  that  beauty 
pays,  and  we  should  learn  a  lesson  from 
that  city.  People  from  all  pver  the 
world  visit  and  linger  in  Paris.  No 
matter  where  they  make  their  money 
they  go  there  to  spend  it,  and  every 
proprietor  and  working  man  is  bene- 
fited by  reason  of  that  fact. 

"We  dislike  to  make  the  confession, 
but  we  know  that  there  are  conditions  in 
Chicago  which  repel  outsiders  and  drive 
away  those  who  are  free  to  go.  But 
in  spite  of  this,  there  are  loyal  citizens 
who  still  continue  to  take  an  optimistic 
view,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  plan  for  a 
greater  and  better  Chicago. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  text  of 
'The  Plan  of  Chicago'  says  that  the 
cream  of  our  own  earnings  should  be 
spent  here  and  that  our  city  should  be- 
come a  magnet,  drawing  to  us  those 
who  wish  to  enjoy  life.  The  possibility 
of  carrying  out  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant suggestions  of  this  plan  is  right 
at  hand.  No  other  city  in  the  world  has 
ever  been  given  such  an  opportunity  to 
accomplish  so  much  at  so  small  a  cost. 
It  will  benefit  alike  the  richest  of  the 
rich  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and 
when  once  the  people  understand  what 
the  proposition  really  means,  they  will 
not  permit  the  opportunity  to  be  lost." 
(Applause.) 

The  following  statement  prepared  by 
Allen  B.  Pond,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  was  read  by  Robert  Catherwood. 

Allen  B.  Pond 

"To  many  persons  who  watched 
thoughtfully  the  growth  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  it  became  evident  many  years 
ago  that  the  time  was  inevitably  coming 
when  the  congestion  in  the  business 
center  of  the  city  would  become  so  great 
as  to  be  a  serious  handicap  both  to  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  to  the  conduct 
of  business. 

"As  many  as  fifteen  and  more  years 
ago  those  who  studied  this  problem  urged 
in  conversation  that  a  harbor  should  be 
created  with  the  least  possible  delay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river;  that  all  business 
on  the  river  should  be  done  by  lighters. 


and  that  the  river  should  be  spanned  by 
permanent  masonry  bridges  with  a  road- 
bed of  the  width  of  and  at  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  streets,  in  order  that  the 
business  city  might  have  almost  unim- 
peded room  for  growth  to  the  north.  To 
this,  answer  was  made  that  under  no 
consideration  would  it  be  possible  to  do 
away  with  traffic  of  large  boats  on  the 
Chicago  River,  and  that  the  proposal  to 
substitute  fixed  bridges  for  movable 
bridges  was  chimerical.  How  far  the 
foresight  of  those  who  argued  in  favor 
of  this  change  was  sound,  subsequent 
developments  have  demonstrated. 

"Later  on — some  ten  years  ago — some 
one  made  the  suggestion  that  the  condi- 
tions might  be  helped  as  far  as  the  river 
was  concerned  by  making  a  new  cut  and 
placing  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Six- 
teenth street.  I  do  not  recall  who  the 
people  were  who  made  this  suggestion ; 
but,  in  answer  to  this  suggestion,  some- 
what elaborate  sketches  were  worked  out 
by  a  group  of  young  architects,  provid- 
ing for  moving  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  North  avenue,  and  allowing  for  the 
development  of  the  city  continuously 
from  the  railway  barrier  on  the  south  to 
Lincoln  Park. 

"This  again  was  called  a  fantastic 
dream.  Measured  by  achievement  it  cer- 
tainly was  fanciful,  but  here  again  the 
evolution  that  has  taken  place  has  dem- 
onstrated the  foresight  of  the  young 
men  who  sought  to  find  the  remedy  for  a 
situation  which  it  needed  little  of  the 
prophet  to  foresee  the  seriousness  of. 
The  river  remains  in  the  old  bed,  mova- 
ble bridges  still  harass  the  business  of 
the  city;  the  harbor  is  to  be  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  some  time  in 
the  future  we  shall  undoubtedly  see  the 
fixed  bridges  which  were  urged  years 
ago. 

The  Railway  Barrier 

"In  the  meantime  the  growth  of  the 
business  district  has  followed  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  namely,  southward. 
The  result  of  the  railway  barrier  on  the 
south  is  that  access  to  the  business  dis- 
trict from  the  south  is  afforded  by  the 
Clark  street  'shoe-string,'  which  affords 
a  means  of  communication,  but  not  a 
path  for  growth,  and  by  a  narrow  strip 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  west  line  of 
State  street. 
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"It  would  appear  to  be  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  as  the  city  grows  from  a 
population  of  two  to  four  million  and 
ultimately  six  and  more  million,  a  traffic 
congestion  is  going  to  take  place  at  this 
throat.  It  seems  so  clear  as  to  need  no 
argument  that,  in  any  negotiation  looking 
to  a  rearrangement  of  the  Illinois 
Central  trackage  and  terminal,  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  program  for  such  re- 
arrangement should  be  the  widening  of 
this  throat  with  the  double  purpose  of 
permitting  a  natural  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness center  to  the  south  and  of  diminish- 
ing congestion  at  the  narrow  point. 

"It  would  also  seem  to  be  so  simple 
as  to  be  axiomatic  that  no  pains  should 
be  spared  to  see  to  it  that  there  does 
not  spring  up  in  the  territory  east  of 
State  street  a  manufacturing  and  heavy 
warehouse  district,  serving  to  impede  the 
growth  of  the  business  district  to  the 
southward,  and  serving  by  the  creation 
of  a  heavy  cross  traffic  to  harass  this 
already  too  scant  means  of  communica- 
tion to  the  south. 

Restriction  of  Factory  and 
Warehouse  Areas 

"Factories  and  warehouses  have  natur- 
ally, during  recent  years,  tended  to  move 
southwest  along  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  part  of 
wise  city  planning  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  foster  the  growth  of  this  heavier 
business  in  this  direction  and  to  minimize 
this  growth  to  the  east  of  State  street 
in  the  hope  that  the  sporadic  intrusion 
of  manufacturing  and  warehouse  busi- 
ness to  the  east  of  State  street  might  go 
no  further;  that  such  kinds  of  business 
might  ultimately  be  removed  from  this 
eastern  territory.  To  this  end  it  would 
seem  to  be  axiomatic  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  any  inducement  be 
offered  through  a  rearrangement  of  the 
Illinois  Central  trackage  and  terminal 
which  would  tend  to  build  up  a  large 
freight  business  south  of  Twelfth  street 
and  north  of  Seventieth  street,  or  there- 
abouts, with  the  inevitable  invitation  to 
warehouse  and  manufacturing  business 
to  increase  in  this  locality. 

"When  I  refer  to  'business  center,'  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
the  type  of  occupancy  comprising  office 
buildings,  commercial  and  retail  estab- 
lishments,   light    jobbing    business,    the- 


aters, hotels  and  that  sort  of  thing  as 
counter-distinguished  from  manufactur- 
ing and  warehousing. 

"The  considerations  that  I  have  ad- 
vanced with  regard  to  the  growth  of  the 
business  center  of  Chicago,  and  which  I 
have  said  would  appear  to  be  so  obvious 
as  to  be  almost  axiomatic,  appealed  with 
equal  force  to  those  who  worked  out 
the  plan  for  the  City  of  Chicago,  created 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial 
Club. 

Expand  the  Business  District 

"In  the  chapter  of  the  published  book 
devoted  to  streets  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
maxim  (see  page  94)  that  where  rail- 
ways penetrate  the  city  advantage  of  this 
continuous  right  of  way  should  be  taken 
to  create  streets  adjacent  to  the  right  of 
way.  The  City  Plan  engineers — if  I  may 
coin  such  a  phrase  for  those  who  worked 
out  the  plans  for  Chicago  as  published — 
saw  the  conditions  that  I  above  outlined 
just  as  clearly  as  did  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server who  had  studied  this  long  before. 
They  worked  in  a  scientific  manner  on 
the  whole  problem  presented  to  them, 
not  being  turned  aside  by  any  narrow 
and  immediate  interest  from  the  larger 
view  of  the  entire  field.  The  result  is 
that  in  the  published  book  there  are  no 
less  than  ten  different  plans,  on  each  one 
of  which  there  appears  a  street  adjacent 
to  and  parallel  to  the  Illinois  Central 
right  of  way,  leading  down  to  the  busi- 
ness center  and  uniting  at  Park  Row 
with  a  prolonged  and  enlarged  Indiana 
avenue.  In  other  worts,  in  calmly  work- 
ing out  the  plan  that  Chicago  ought  to 
follow,  they  added  66  per  cent  to  the 
existing  connecting  facilities  with  the 
South  Side,  and  afforded  a  better  chance 
for  the  orderly  growth  of  the  business 
district  toward  the  south.  (See  text 
on  page  107.)  All  of  these  plans  place 
the  station  of  the  Illinois  Central  east  of 
Indiana  prolonged,  where  on  every  ac- 
count it  properly  belongs. 

"In  putting  forward  this  Plan  of  Chi- 
cago it  is  expressly  urged  that  the  pur- 
pose is  to  set  a  standard  and  a  norm  to 
the  end  that  no  one  in  seeking  to  meet 
some  immediate  need  should  fail  to  take 
account  of  the  long,  broad  view. 

"How  it  came  about  that  those  who 
negotiated  the  contract  with  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad  either  were  ignorant  of 
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or  failed  to  see  the  force  of  the  sound 
reasoning  that  underlay  the  work  of  the 
City  Plan  engineers,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
I  am  perfectly  clear  that  for  Chicago  to 
allow  to  be  carried  out  any  project  which 
rearranges  the  right  of  way  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  road  and  of  its  terminal, 
and  which  does  not  at  the  same  time 
make  an  integral  part  of  that  contract 
the  carrying  out  of  these  fundamental 
propositions  of  the  Chicago  Plan  would 
be  an  unpardonable  blunder  in  view  of 
the  light  which  we  now  have. 

Question  Should  be  Settled  for  All  Time 

"In  my  judgment  no  contract  should 
be  entered  into  with  the  Illinois  Central 
which  gives  the  Illinois  Central  one  foot 
of  additional  ground  and  which  does  not 
at  the  same  time  take  up  the  entire  ques- 
tion and  settle  it  as  it  should  be  settled 
in  the  long  run  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  city. 

"I  can  conceive  of  no  policy  more 
shortsighted  and  more  certain  to  cause 
vain  regret  than  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany which  rearranges  its  right  of  way 
and  its  terminal  and  which  does  not 
definitely,  and  once  for  all,  provide  for 
the  widening  of  the  congested  throat 
south  of  Twelfth  street  along  the  lines 
mapped  out  in  the  published  book.  The 
Damon  suggestion,  to  the  extent  that  it 
creates  the  new  diagonal  street  out  of 
the  remodeled  Illinois  Central  right  of 
way,  offers  a  happy  practicable  solution 
of  the  program  proposed  by  'the  Plan.' 

"In  my  judgment,  however  important 
and  desirable  it  may  be  that  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum  should  be  placed  in 
the  down  town  district,  it  is  a  matter 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
greater  question  of  the  throttling  of  the 
connection  between  the  South  Side  and 
the  business  center. 

"I  take  it  for  granted  that  gradually 
this  business  center  is  going  to  encroach 
upon  residence  neighborhoods  to  the 
south,  but  such  encroachment  should  be 
in  the  line  of  occupancy  that  I  have 
specified  as  proper  in  the  business  center, 
and  not  the  type  of  occupancy  invited 
by  freight  yards  and  manufacturing 
districts. 

"In  my  judgment  this  fundamental 
question  of  wise  city  planning  outweighs 
all  question  of  value,  however  important 


such  question  may  become,  when  once 
this  fundamental  question  has  been  dis- 
posed of. 

"Chicago  has  suffered  greatly  in  the 
past  from  hasty  and  one-sided  decisions 
on  matters  of  far-reaching  importance. 
The  location  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  is  a  matter  of  importance;  but 
neither  the  location  of  this  building  nor 
of  any  other  single  building  nor  of  any 
group  of  buildings  should  blind  us  to  a 
proper  perspective  when  vital  questions 
of  articulation,  function  and  growth  are 
involved  in  the  decision."     (Applause.) 

Harry  Goldstine 

"In  taking  a  few  moments  allotted  to 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  to  present 
its  views  on  this  question,  I  will  first 
read  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board 
yesterday  with  reference  to  this  matter: 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  that  a  new 
contract  between  the  South  Park  Commission- 
ers and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  been 
executed  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Cook  County  for  confirmation; 
and 

Whereas,  The  Chicago  Real  Estate_  Board 
believes  that  the  subject  matter  of  said  con- 
tract is  a  question  of  the  greatest  public  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board, 
at  its  last  regular  monthly  meeting,  appointed 
a  special  committee  with  power  to  act  to  con- 
sider the  aforesaid  contract; 

Now,  therefore,  the  said  committee,  after 
having  made  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation and  analysis  of  the  said  contract, 
begs  to  report  that  it  recommends  the'  con- 
firmation of  the  said  contract  by  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  following  reasons : 

first — It  secures  the  location  and  immedi- 
ate construction  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Twelfth 
Street  and  Grant  Park. 

Second— It  makes  possible  early  steps  to- 
ward the  creation  of  the  connecting  outer 
parkway  between  Grant  and  Jackson  Parks. 

The  attainment  of  these  two  objects,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  said  committee,  are  of  im- 
measureable  value  to  all  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  said  committee  further  appreciates  that 
prompt  action  by  the  South  Park  Commission- 
ers in  making  said  contract  was  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  the  said  museum  at  said  lo- 
cation. 

The  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  by  its  com- 
mittee, not  only  feels  that  the  said  contract 
should    be    confirmed    and    approved    without 
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delay,  but  that  the  City  of  Chicago,  through 
its  common  council,  should  promptly  assist  in 
doing  its  part  toward  the  completion  of  the 
entire  plan  as  provided  in   said  contract. 

"This  resolution  was  signed  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  board. 

"In  connection  with  the  valuations  for 
which  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  is 
responsible,  I  want  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  at  the  time  the  first  contract 
was  up  for  discussion,  the  Real  Estate 
Board  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
a  detailed  valuation  of  the  land  acquired 
and  to  be  given  up  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral under  the  original  contract.  This 
valuation  was  made  up  in  this  way :  The 
board  called  upon  its  Valuation  Com- 
mittee, representing  the  entire  City  of 
Chicago;  it  also  had  a  special  committee 
appointed  at  that  time  to  consider  this 
question,  and  had,  in  addition  thereto, 
about  fifteen  prominent  members  of  the 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  handling 
property  in  that  section  of  the  city  to 
compare  with  each  other  their  estimates 
of  values.  At  the  time  of  the  first  hear- 
ing, and  up  to  the  time  the  report  had 
been  submitted  by  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board,  there  was  a  great  deal  said 
about  the  tremendous  values  involved, 
but  when  that  report  had  been  submitted 
in  detail  the  question  of  values  was  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  and  other  questions 
were  made  the  main  issue. 

"We  have  before  us  today  the  valua- 
tion made  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Strauss,  repre- 
senting persons  opposing  this  contract. 
How  it  was  arrived  at  I  don't  know  and, 
without  criticising  Mr.  Strauss  for  mak- 
ing that  valuation,  I  may  point  out  that 
it  is  a  one-man  valuation.  I  feel  that 
the  Real  Estate  Board,  appointing  men 
to  make  this  valuation,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  in  number,  operating  in  the 
locality  where  the  valuations  were  made, 
was  working  upon  a  much  surer  basis. 
When  the  valuations  were  made  complete 
by  the  three  different  sets  of  men  men- 
tioned above,  the  difference  between  the 
total  values,  high  and  low,  was  less  than 
$100,000. 

What  Are  "  Railroad  Values"  ? 

"A  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  proposition  of  'railroad  values.' 
What  is  a  railroad  value?  Who  can 
compute  railroad  values?  The  conten- 
tion of  men  of  experience,  members  of 


the  Real  Estate  Board,  is  that  no  one 
but  a  railroad  man  can  compute  railroad 
values,  and  railroad  values  are  dependent, 
not  on  the  real  estate,  but  upon  fran- 
chises and  other  things  connected  with 
the  road.  In  other  words,  the  land  on 
which  the  railroad  line  runs  may  have  a 
certain  value,  but  if  the  railroad  is  a 
losing  proposition,  it  does  not  affect  the 
value  of  the  land  but  only  the  value  of 
the  railroad's  earning  power.  The  value 
of  that  land  is  not  affected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  railroad.  The  land  in  ques- 
tion here  is  not  railroad  land. 

"Let  us  assume  that  the  Illinois  Central 
was  going  to  get  an  additional  right 
of  way,  without  reference  to  this  con- 
tract, say  the  west  right  of  way.  They 
would  go  into  court  and  file  a  suit  for 
condemnation  for  the  acquirement  of  a 
strip  of  land  to  the  west  of  their  present 
right  of  way  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet 
wide.  What  would  they  pay  for  the 
strip?  Let  us  assume  that  nobody  knew 
before  they  went  in  there  that  the  rail- 
road company  was  going  to  buy  the 
land ;  that  the  land  there  was  used  for 
residence  or  other  purposes.  What 
would  the  court  instruct  the  jury  to 
allow  for  that  land?  It  is  a  well  known 
fact — and  I  believe  the  railroad  men  and 
lawyers  will  admit  it — that  the  court 
would  instruct  the  jury  that  the  value 
to  be  allowed  for  the  land  would  be  its 
value  on  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  without  regard  to  what  the  rail- 
road would  do  with  it  subsequently.  It 
would  be  the  value  of  the  land  for  the 
highest  and  best  use  at  that  time  and  not 
for  what  it  might  be  used  for  after- 
wards. 

"A  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  put 
on  the  proposition  that  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral will  lease  this  land  afterwards.  Does 
anybody  ever  ask  a  corporation  which 
locates  in  a  certain  district  how  much 
money  that  corporation  is  going  to  make 
there  ?  I  don't  think  they  do.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  reference  to  the  rail- 
road land. 

Condemnation  Impracticable 

"With  reference  to  condemnation,  I 
wish  to  say  that  personally  I  have  had 
experience  covering  fifteen  years  in  con- 
demnation proceedings.  I  have  been  in 
most  of  the  large  proceedings  in  Chi- 
cago.     I    don't   think    anything   can   be 
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said  to  gainsay  the  proposition  that  no 
condemnation  case  of  any  magnitude  can 
be  put  through  the  courts  of  Chicago  or 
Cook  County  in  less  than  five  or  ten 
years." 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "How  about 
the  Northwestern  case  ?" 

MR.  GOLDSTINE:  "It  would  have 
taken  that  long  if  they  had  not  seen  fit 
to  settle  so  shortly  after  the  verdict  in 
the  lower  court." 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "How  about 
tne  bamtary  District  case?" 

MR.  GOLDSTINE:  "I  don't  know 
about  that  case." 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "How  about 
our  present  Pennsylvania  railroad  case?" 

MR.  GOLDSTINE  :  "There  are  eight 
pieces  in  one  section  and  there  are  other 
pieces — there  are  at  least  fifteen  pieces 
of  property  involved." 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "When  was 
the  petition  filed?" 

MR.  GOLDSTINE:  "The  petition 
was  filed  last  June.  Nobody  knows  how 
long  it  will  take  and  no  one  knows  yet 
what  the  conclusion  of  the  suit  will  be.  ■ 
The  Haymarket  case  on  the  West  Side 
was  pushed  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and 
five  years  was  necessary  to  take  that 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  have  it  re- 
versed and  get  it  back. 

"I  could  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  discussing  this  matter,  but  the  time 
allotted  for  this  discussion  today  has 
passed.  I  believe  the  real  estate  men 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  are  better  able, 
as  a  general  proposition,  to  judge  not 
only  of  the  values  of  property  in  ques- 
tion, but  also  the  benefits  to  accrue  to 
the  people  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  We 
feel  that  in  making  our  investigations 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  with  reference 
to  these  matters  we  look  at  it  from  the 
viewpoint  not  only  of  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago themselves,  but  also  of  the  prop- 
erty involved,  and  we  do  know,  when 
questions  of  this  kind  come  up,  where 
small  parks,  for  instance,  have  been  lo- 
cated, that  they  have  been  of  immeasur- 
able value. 

The  Twelfth-street  Project 

"One  word  as  to  this  proposition  be- 
ing a  'dream.'    The  entire  Chicago  plan 


proposition  has  been  called  a  'dream.' 
When  the  question  came  up,  the  first 
part  of  the  scheme,  namely,  the  widen- 
ing of  West  Twelfth  street,  was  also 
considered  a  'dream.'  Let  me  say  for 
your  information  that  over  a  year  ago 
a  petition  was  filed  in  court  for  the 
widening  of  Twelfth  street ;  that  the 
work  has  been  going  on  ever  since  that 
time ;  that  within  the  next  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  a  complete  report  will  be 
filed  with  the  Board  of  Local  Improve- 
ments, giving  the  value  of  the  property 
involved  in  the  proceeding,  so  that  the 
spreading  of  the  assessment  and  other 
work  in  connection  therewith  can  be 
done.  At  the  time  this  thing  was  up, 
when  the  public  hearings  were  had,  there 
was  a  great  clamor  as  to  the  tremendous 
cost.  The  citv  said  it  would  be  about 
$10,000,000.  The  property  owners  and 
others  objecting  said  it  would  be  $20,- 
000.000.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
figures  compiled  on  full,  fair  valuations 
show  that  the  cost  will  be  about  $4,000,- 
000,  and  those  valuations  will  be  sus- 
tained in  court.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
opposition  magnifies  the  difficulties  and 
minimizes  the  benefits. 

"I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
ought  to  go  through,  that  the  benefits 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  that  the  value,  as  to  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  is  only  a 
paper  value.  When  they  talk  about 
millions  of  dollars  of  value  on  the  land, 
they  fail  to  appreciate  the  real  facts  in 
the  case.  We  know  that  the  cost  of 
the  filling  of  that  land  will  be  about  as 
much  as  the  value  that  will  accrue  to 
it  after  it  is  made. 

The  Cost  of  Filling 

"The  assumption  that  they  make,  that 
it  will  cost  $8,000  an  acre  to  fill  this 
land,  in  my  opinion,  is  ridiculous.  If 
you  will  only  stop  to  consider,  there  are 
43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre  of  land. 
At  this  price  of  $S,000  it  would  mean 
the  filling  of  each  square  foot  of  land  in 
an  acre  at  a  cost  of  less  than  twenty 
cents  for  filling  this  square  foot  to  a 
depth  of  anywhere  from  10  to  20  feet. 
Why,  it  would  cost  more  than  this  to 
haul  the  filling  to  the  site,  let  alone 
any  other  expenses  in  connection  there- 
with." 
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MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "What  sort  of 
a  proceeding  is  this  proceeding  for  the 
widening  of  Twelfth  street?" 

MR.  GOLDSTINE:  "A  condemna- 
tion proceeding." 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "How  many 
parties  are  there  to  it?" 

MR.  GOLDSTINE:  "Probably  five 
or  six  hundred." 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "It  is  the  regu- 
lar condemnation  proceeding,  and  all  of 
the  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  prop- 
erty owners  are  parties  to  it,  and  you 
expect  to  carry  it  through  as  part  of  the 
Chicago  plan  scheme?" 

MR.  GOLDSTINE:  "Yes,  eventu- 
ally.    It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time." 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "The  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board  approved  the  first 
plan,  the  contract  of  December  11,  did 
it  not?" 

MR.  GOLDSTINE:    "It  did." 

MR.  F.  F.  NORCROSS:  "I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Goldstine  if  he  knows  to 
how  much  expense  the  Illinois  Central 
will  have  to  go  in  order  to  build  the 
new  station?" 

MR.  GOLDSTINE :  "I  presume  the 
expense  of  building  the  new  station 
would  be  merely  the  structural  value  of 
the  building  on  the  grounds." 

MR.  NORCROSS:  "It  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  the  land  they  are  getting  might 
be  made  up  in  the  cost  of  the  building 
that  they  would  build." 


MR.  GOLDSTINE:  "The  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  land  they  are  getting 
and  the  land  they  are  giving  is  merely 
paper  value,  in  my  opinion.  The  valua- 
tion made  by  the  Real  Estate  Board  on 
the  land  they  are  getting  is  based,  first, 
on  the  land  being  subdivided ;  second,  on 
streets  being  laid  out ;  third,  on  side- 
walks and  all  other  things  required  to 
make  the  property  marketable  and  usa- 
ble. Under  those  conditions  the  prop- 
erty would  have  the  value  placed  upon 
it  by  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board.  All 
the  expense  required  to  make  the  land, 
all  assessments  required  to  pave  the 
streets — assessments  required  for  water, 
sewers,  sidewalks  and  so  forth — would 
have  to  be  incurred  before  it  would 
reach  the  value  placed  upon  it. 

MR.  I.  K.  POND :  "I  understand  the 
Real  Estate  Board  placed  a  value  on  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum  in  its  present 
location  different  from  the  value  placed 
upon  it  in  the  new  location." 

MR.  GOLDSTINE:  "We  have  not 
figured  that  in  dollars  and  cents.  I  do 
not  believe  any  man  can  measure  it  in 
dollars  and  cents,  it  is  so  great.  I  be- 
lieve the  Field  Columbian  Museum  at 
Twelfth  street  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  Art  Institute,  and,  instead  of 
there  being  an  attendance  of  only  100,- 
000  a  year  at  the  museum  as  compared 
with  800,000  at  the  Art  Institute,  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  larger  attendance 
at  the  museum.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any- 
thing that  can  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents."     (Applause.) 
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CITY  CLUB  HOUSEWARMING 

The  City  Club,  on  moving  into  its  new  clubhouse  at  315 
Plymouth  Court,  held  an  official  housewarming  during  the  week 
ending  January  13,  1912.  The  clubhouse  was  formally  dedicated 
on  Monday  evening,  January  8,  which  was  known  as  ''Presidents' 
Night"  from  the  fact  that  the  former  presidents  of  the  Club  were 
the  chief  speakers.  After  a  dinner,  served  in  the  main  dining  hall 
and  the  various  private  dining  rooms,  the  members  adjourned  to 
the  lounge,  where  the  exercises  of  the  evening  were  held. 

On  the  succeeding  evenings  of  the  week  the  Club  acted  as  host 
to  about  fifteen  hundred  guests,  representing  various  elements  in 
the  community  with  whom  the  City  Club  co-operates  in  its  activi- 
ties. On  each  evening  the  same  general  procedure  was  followed- 
a  reception  to  the  guests,  an  inspection  of  the  civic  exhibit  installed 
on  the  upper  floors,  dinner,  and  speaking  in  the  lounge.  The 
program  for  the  week  was  as  follows : 

Monday  .  .  .  Presidents'  Night  .....  Pres.  H.  B.  Favill,  Chairman 
Tuesday.  .  .  Government  Night  ....  Pres.  H.  B.  Favill,  Chairman 
Wednesday  .  Education  Night  .  .  Prof.  William  B.  Owen,  Chairman 
Thursday  .  .  Nationalities'  Night  .  .  .  Pres.  H.  B.  Favill,  Chairman 
Friday  ....  Civic  Associations'  Night  .  George  E.  Cole,  Chairman 
Saturday  .  .  .  Labor  Night Prof.  Robt.  F.  Hoxie,  Chairman 


PRESIDENTS'  NIGHT 

The  formal  house-warming  of  the  new  ter  this  ceremony,  short  addresses  were 

home  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  took  made  by  Mr.   I.   K.   Pond    of    Pond    & 

place   on    Monday    evening,    January   8,  Pond,  the  architects  of  the  club;  Mr.  T. 

1912.     Only  members  of  the  club  were  K.  Webster  and  Mr.  Victor  Elting,  for- 

present.     President     Henry     B.     Favill  mer  presidents ;   President  Frederick  C. 

acted   as   chairman   during  the  very   in-  Morehouse  of  the  Milwaukee  City  Club; 

formal    ceremonies    which    marked    the  Mr.  Morton  D.  Hull,     Mr.     Alfred     L. 

transfer  of  the  new  clubhouse  from  the  Baker  and  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  past 

hands  of  the  building  committee  and  the  and    present   members   of   the   board   of 

architects  to  the  board  of  directors.    Af-  directors.     President  Favill,  in  the  open- 
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ing  address  of  the  evening,  traced  the 
history  of  the  City  Club  and  the  story 
of  the  building  of  the  new  clubhouse. 
His  address  follows : 

President  Favill 

"One  day,  about  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  I  started  to  run  rapidly  across  a 
street  and  was  buttonholed  by  Allen  B. 
Pond,  who  explained  to  me  in  his  con- 
vincing way  between  the  two  curbstones 
as  we  crossed,  about  a  new  enterprise  to 
be  known  as  the  City  Club  of  Chicago. 
He  said  that  nothing  would  be  as'ked  of 
me  in  the  way  of  time  or  service,  and 
that  all  they  wanted  was  my  money. 
(Laughter.)  Of  course,  I  agreed  to  ev- 
erything he  asked. 

"Well,  the  City  Club,  as  you  know, 
was  organized  at  that  time,  and  met  in 
rented  rooms  without  a  restaurant  of 
its  own,  getting  luncheon  service  from 
a  restaurant  below.  We  went  on  for 
several  years,  feeling  our  way  and  gradu- 
ally working  out  a  program,  endeavoring 
to  keep  alive  that  spirit  which  had  actu- 
ated the  formation  of  the  club,  namely, 
a  growing  spirit  of  responsibility  among 
the  thoughtful  men  of  the  community  as 
to  their  function  and  obligation  in  civic 
affairs. 

"The  second  stage  of  the  growth  of 
the  City  Club  developed  with  our  mov- 
ing from  that  location  into  clubrooms  of 
our  own  where  we  had  a  something  of  a 
club  service.  At  that  period  came  the 
development  of  an  entirely  new  plan  of 
work.  We  divided  up  the  members  who 
were  desirous  of  doing  civic  work  into 
twenty-five  committees,  which  have  been 
more  or  less  constantly  active.  Then 
came  another  advance,  unobtrusive  but 
important,  the  establishment  of  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  City  Club  which  has  since 
been  distributed  to  the  membership  after 
every  meeting.  We  regarded  the  Bulle- 
tin as  a  necessity  because,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  we  could  not  expect  the  press 
of  the  city  to  give  us  all  the  time  and 
space  which  would  be  necessary  ade- 
quately and  clearly  to  inform  our  mem- 
bership as  to  the  public  activities  of  the 
club.  The  Bulletin,  I  believe,  has  con- 
tributed tremendously  to  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  membership  in  our  activi- 
ties. 

"But  the  time  came  when  we  saw  we 


could  not  go  on  under  the  adverse  phys- 
ical conditions  under  which  we  lived.  In 
all  the  years  we  have  spent  at  228  Clark 
street  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
we  could  go  into  that  building  without  a 
distinct  squeamishness  as  to  the  odors 
we  were  obliged  to  encounter.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  conditions  which  were  so  un- 
dignified, to  say  the  least,  and  sometimes 
so  repulsive,  to  put  it  strongly,  that  we 
could  hardly  face  them — in  spite  of  those 
conditions  the  membership  of  the  club 
steadily  increased.  But,  as  I  say,  the 
time  came  when  it  was  evident  not  only 
that  we  could  not  go  on  in  that  way,  but 
that  we  had  no  business,  as  a  civic  or- 
ganization, to  go  on  in  that  way;  that 
something  must  be  done  to  give  us  a 
home  worthy  of  our  purposes  and  our 
interests.  Therefore,  about  four  years 
ago,  agitation  commenced  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  club  house. 

"You  have  no  idea  how  modest  we 
were  at  the  outset.  The  first  club  house 
was  going  to  be  built  for  $50,000.  That 
was  not  this  one,  though !  Our  plans 
were  made  by  those  indefatigable  and 
long-suffering  Ponds.  (Prolonged  ap- 
plause.) My  impression  is  that  those 
first  plans  were  never  paid  for.  (Laugh- 
ter.) But  it  was  perfectly  just  that  they 
should  not  be  paid  for,  because  the  Ponds 
pointed  out  to  us  clearly  when  they  drew 
the  plans  as  we  requested  that  they 
would  not  do!  (Laughter.)  So  why 
should  they  be  paid  for?     (Laughter.) 

"Well,  we  went  on  and  made  plans  for 
a  building  to  cost  $75,000,  and  the  same 
culprits  drew  the  plans,  pointing  out  to 
us  that  these,  too,  would  not  do,  and 
finally,  by  some  stroke  of  genius,  the 
directors  took  it  into  their  heads  to  con- 
sult the  Ponds  a  little  to  see  about  what 
would  do.  (Laughter.)  And  from  that 
time  on  things  began  to  move. 

"It  became  manifest  that  we  must  have 
a  site.  We  negotiated  for  a  site  and  se- 
cured it  under  an  option.  We  accepted 
our  option  and  ran  up  against  a  litigation 
which  took  us  more  than  a  year  to  clear 
up,  because  we  had  probably  secured  the 
ground  site  lease  at  a  very  much  lower 
figure  than  it  was  worth  at  that  time. 
Though  the  litigation  ended  in  our  fa- 
vor, considerable  time  elapsed,  and  obli- 
gations of  a  restrictive  nature  were 
thrown  upon  us  in  the  way  of  rent,  and 
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so  forth,  which  increased  our  financial 
burden.  We  were  a  great  deal  worse  off, 
from  that  point  of  view,  by  winning  the 
suit  than  we  would  have  been  if  we  had 
not  won  it.  That,  however,  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  point  of  view. 

"The  plans  went  forward,  developed 
by  the  master  minds  of  the  Ponds.  We 
appointed  a  building  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Deknatel  as  chairman,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Greeley. 
That  building  committee  has  camped  on 
the  job  from  that  day  to  this.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  credit  which  should  be 
extended  to  those  gentlemen  for  their 
supervision  of  the  matters  which  were 
all  the  time  coming  up.  (Applause.) 
All  the  members  of  that  committee  are 
with  us  tonight  except  Frederick  Gree- 
ley, who,  I  regret  to  say,  is  extremely  ill. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  us,  and 
to-  him,  that  his  health  is  so  much  im- 
paired that  he  is  not  able  to  be  here  to- 
night. We  owe  him  great  gratitude  for 
his  solicitude  and  his  industry  in  this 
matter.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  whole 
club  when  I  extend  to  him  our  sympathy 
in  his  ill  health  and  our  extreme  appreci- 
ation of  his  useful  labor  in  our  behalf. 
(Applause.) 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  we  have  our 
club  house.  This  raises  a  very  serious 
question.  What  shall  we  do  with  it? 
How  are  we  going  to  utilize  this  club  to 
give  the  fullest  measure  of  privilege  to 
its  members  and  still  maintain  those 
standards  of  club  life,  club  activity  and 
club  morals  which  are  necfessary  and 
vital  to  it? 

"This  club  never  could  have  been  got- 
ten together  on  any  other  lines  than 
those  of  civic  sense  and  civic  obligation. 
Our  membership  grew  when  we  lived  in 
a  hole  in  the  wall.  It  grew  impercepti- 
bly, 600,  700,  800,  and  it  was  less  than 
800  when  we  began  seriously  to  take  up 
the  question  of  building.  To  build,  we 
found  we  would  have  to  have  a  large 
membership.  It  had  been  the  policy  of 
this  club  never  to  have  a  membership  by 
application,  but,  rather,  a  membership  by 
invitation.  The  character  of  the  indi- 
viduals invited  to  join  the  club  was  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  at  the  begin- 
ning and  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
now.  In  the  process  of  developing  this 
membership  our  general  age  average  has 


fallen.  We  have  taken  in  a  great  many 
young  men  because,  primarily,  we  want 
young  men.  In  the  process,  of  course, 
we  have  gotten  many  men  who  are  un- 
tried, unknown,  whose  purposes  and 
thoughts  we  know  about,  but  whose 
abilities  and  activities  are  yet  undevel- 
oped. Nevertheless,  we  have  no  idea 
that  the  general  civic  perspective  has 
narrowed  or  that  our  civic  intent  has  de- 
teriorated a  particle.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a  fine  civic  sense 
and  solid  achievement  will  mark  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  young  men. 

"Our  club  membership  is  1,600.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  think  that  on  the  first  day  of 
August — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  date 
— it  was  900.  This  advance  has  been 
achieved  by  the  most  tremendous  labors 
of  a  membership  extension  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Johnstone 
and  of  a  membership  admitting  commit- 
tee under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Rolf.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  it  has  meant  to  de- 
velop, carefully  scrutinize  and  admit  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  members 
in  that  length  of  time.  Never  has  there 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  club 
when  any  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
members  have  been  performed  with  such 
signal  industry,  unselfishness  and  intelli- 
gence.    (Applause.) 

"Having  this  club,  how  are  we  going 
to  conduct  it?  The  dues  of  this  club  are 
twenty  dollars  a  year.  It  is  absurd  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  club  con- 
ception. Can  it  be  done?  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  discuss  that  now  except  to  say 
that  we  believe  it  can  be  done  and  that 
we  are  morally  committed  to  go  on  and 
undertake  to  have  it  done.  If  it  shall 
prove  possible  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
this  club  upon  that  plane,  I  shall  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
that  has  ever  been  accomplished  in  con- 
nection with  social  activities  in  any  com- 
munity. 

"But  it  cannot  be  done,  gentlemen,  ex- 
cept upon  a  certain  plane  of  manage- 
ment, of  operation.  This  club  cannot  be 
a  club  of  luxury  or  extravagance.  Lux- 
ury and  extravagance  are  not  at  all  the 
same  thing,  but  neither  of  them  can  be 
noticeable  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
this  club  if  it  is  to  endure  upon  our  pres- 
ent conception.  We  must  run  this  club 
as  economically  as  it  can  be  run.     We 
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are  very  much  encouraged  at  the  outset 
by  the  optimism  of  our  manager,  who 
thinks  he  can  maintain  the  restaurant 
without  material  loss.  Such  a  thing  was 
never  done  in  an  ordinary  social  club  as 
ordinarily  conducted.  It  cannot  be  done 
in  this  club  except  by  cutting  down  abso- 
lutely to  the  line  as  between  necessities 
and  non-essentials.  The  essentials  must 
be  offered.  The  non-essentials  must  be 
cut.  To  draw  the  line  demands  the  in- 
telligent consideration  of  the  directorate, 
the  house  committee  and  the  manager 
combined. 

"You  are  aware  that  the  great  ex- 
pense in  most  clubs  is  for  personal  serv- 
ice, for  a  number  of  employes  who  are 
always  provided  far  in  excess  of  the 
constant  needs  of  the  club,  ready  to  care 
for  what  might  be  called  the  peak  load 
of  the  club  attendance.  This  club  will 
have  no  such  burden.  In  other  words, 
this  will  not  be  a  flunkey  club.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  will  be  a  club  in  which  the 
effort  will  not  be  to  provide  every  indi- 
vidual with  the  maximum  of  personal 
service.  It  will  be  a  club  in  which  the 
effort  will  be  to  make  every  man  wait 
upon  himself  to  the  furtherest  extent 
that  is   practicable.      (Applause.) 

"Now,  the  reason  for  this  would  be 
good  enough  if  it  were  purely  economic, 
but  the  reason,  from  the  standpoint  'of 
the  directorate,  is  deeper  than  mat.  We 
expect  to  have  in  the  membership  of  this 
club  a  large  number  of  young  men,  if  we 
are  not  very  much  mistaken,  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  purpose  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  money.  We  hope  so.  We 
want  to  keep  the  expense  of  belonging 
to  this  club  within  that  limit.  We  have 
no  right  to  offer  to  a  young  man  club  fa- 
cilities which  are  away  beyond  what  he 
pays  for.  We  have  no  right  to  educate 
any  young  man  up  to  the  point  of  acquir- 
ing habits  of — what  shall  I  say  ?  Not  ex- 
actly luxury,  but  habits  of  club  life  as  it 
is  usually  understood.  We  have  no  right 
to  inculcate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  tastes 
of  a  nature  which,  relative  to  that  class 
of  men,  are  extravagant  tastes.  There- 
fore, from  that  point  of  view  the  direc- 
torate of  this  club  regards  itself  as  mor- 
ally bound  to  keep  the  conduct  of  this 
club  in  all  of  its  social  activities  and  re- 
lations as  simple  as  it  can  possibly  be 
managed.     (Applause.) 


"This  will  apply  equally  to  the  dining- 
room.  There  is  the  difficult  point  in  this 
whole  situation.  People  have  all  sorts 
of  tastes  as  to  food  and  they  have  ac- 
quired in  recent  times  all  sorts  of  no- 
tions as  to  food.  (Laughter.)  Now,  it  is 
possible  to  present  food  of  a  wholesome, 
simple  nature,  properly  cooked,  and  still 
maintain  our  financial  integrity.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  furnish  a  dining  room  which 
shall  be  good  enough  for  any  one  and 
not  one  bit  better  than  it  ought  to  be  un- 
der the  circumstances.  This,  as  you  see, 
is  easy  to  say  and  very  difficult  to 
achieve.  (Laughter.)  The  fact  is,  that 
all  of  our  fads  in  modern  life  about 
food — I  won't  say  all  of  it  but  most  of 
it — is  nonsense.  Food  is  food.  (Laugh- 
ter.) And  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  runs 
up  against  a  place  in  which  he  cannot 
get  food  enough  for  his  necessities  at 
that  moment  if  he  chooses  to  so  regard 
it.  And  consequently,  although  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  a  reasonably  deli- 
cate menu  of  well  served  things  and  a 
general  seemliness  in  the  whole  situation, 
I  absolutely  have  not  a  particle  of  sym- 
pathy with  any  demand  for  elaborate,  un- 
usual or  expensive  food.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  not  as  moral  as  we  sound. 
(Laughter.)  We  have  made  a  grillroom 
so  that  any  man  who  does  not  realize 
that  food  is  food  or  who  has  any  of  the 
notions  which  I  have  heretofore  charac- 
terized, or  who  wants  to  blow  himself  for 
any  reason,  can  have  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity for  the  exploitation  of  his  immor- 
ality.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

"Really,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  serious 
side  to  this  question  of  simplicity  in  the 
conduct  of  our  club.  The  deepest  menace 
to  the  well-to-do  classes  today  is  luxury. 
The  one  thing  among  the  things  not  dis- 
tinctly immoral  which  more  than  an}* 
other  tends  to  weaken  the  fibre,  physical- 
ly and  morally,  of  people  of  good  re- 
sources, is  the  tendency  to  indulge  in  lux- 
urious living.  To  do  nothing  is,  phys- 
ically, a  bad  thing.  To  so  live  that  there 
are  no  hardships  to  encounter  is  morally 
a  bad  thing  in  exactly  the  same  way,  be- 
cause the  moral  force  dies  with  the  op- 
portunity for  discipline.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  whole  community — 
I  am  not  a  croaker,  but  I  do  see  this  in 
my  professional  capacity,  if  nowhere  else 
— the  whole  community  is  tending  to  de- 
terioration  from  an  insidious  encroach- 
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ment  of  what  would  not  be  recognized  in 
individual  cases  as  luxury,  but  which  can 
be  recognized  as  luxury  if  it  is  looked 
upon  in  contrast  with  the  processes 
which  can  be  regarded  as  hardening  and 
stimulating.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
possibility  of  gainsaying  this  as  a  ten- 
dency of  modern  times.     (Applause.) 

"Now,  I  ask  you  in  all  earnestness 
whether  the  City  Club  has  not  an  obliga- 
tion upon  it  to  deal  with  this  situation  at 
every  point  where  it  has  an  opportunity; 
and  where  has  it  an  opportunity  more 
definite,  more  wide-reaching  in  its  influ- 
ence than  here  in  its  own  home?  (Ap- 
plause.) This,  gentlemen,  is  what  we 
are  hoping  to  achieve  in  the  physical  life 
of  this  club ;  and  if  we  succeed,  then  we 
shall  have  accomplished  the  building  of 
a  seemly,  a  beautiful,  an  inspiring  home, 
with  none  of  the  drawbacks  that  come 
from  the  luxurious  extravagance  or  de- 
teriorating influences  that  so  easily  creep 
into  all  our  social  functions.  (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

"We  are  now  to  be  informed  that  we 
may  have  possession  of  the  building.  The 
next  exercise  is  the  formal  turning  over 
of  the  keys.  A  statement  written  by  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Deknatel,  chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Spencer  L.  Adams,  secretary  of  the 
club."  (Applause.) 

This  statement  read  as  follows : 

STATEMENT  OF  BUILDING  COM- 
MITTEE. 

January  8  ,1912. 
To  the  Members  of  the  City  Club: 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  to  recall 
that  much  of  the  work  resulting  in  the  build- 
ing now  completed  was  done  by  club  officers 
and  members,  whose  names  do  not  appear  and 
who  may  not  even  be  present  tonight.  During 
a  period  extending  over  several  years  five 
separate  sets  of  plans  were  submitted  and 
studied  and  it  was  the  last  of  these  which  the 
present  Building  Committee  was  instructed  to  ' 
carry  out.  If,  therefore,  the  completed  build- 
ing has  your  approval,  full  credit  should  be 
given  the  men  who  first  conceived  the  plan 
and  did  the  important  preliminary  work  which 
made  the  new  club  house  possible. 

When  your  committee  tackled  tne  job  of 
overseeing  the  construction  of  this  building, 
the  chairman  labored  under  the  delusion,  nap- 
pily  since  dissipated,  that  architects  sat  up 
nights  and  worked  Sundays  to  devise  ways  to 
"put  over"   extras   and   otherwise   add  to   the 


cost  of  buildings.  It  seemed  likely  that  one 
of  the  committee's  chief  functions  would  be 
the  "holding  down"  of  the  architects.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  that 
when  Messrs.  Pond  &  Pond  worked  overtime 
it  was  on  plans  to  improve  the  building  and 
reduce  the  cost.  No  member  could  nave  been 
more  careful  in  spending  the  club's  money  or 
guarding  its  interests  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  that  the  committee  ends  Its  work  with 
the  highest  possible  regard  for  the  ability  and 
unfailing  courtesy  of  the  cluD's  architects. 
This,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  offi- 
cers, made  its  task  an  easy  one. 

The  building,  of  which  the  keys  are  being 
delivered  to  you  this  evening,  is  of  fire-proof 
construction,  making  a  low  cost  of  mainte- 
nance possible  and  insuring  the  safety  of 
members  and  employes.  Low  price  alone  at 
no  time  governed  the  placing  of  contracts. 
Quality  of  material  and  workmanship  were 
always  the  chief  consideration  and  important 
contracts  were  awarded  to  firms  whose  bids 
were  not  the  lowest  but  whose  services  were 
believed  to  be  the  best.  There  has  been  no 
"skimping"  that  your  committee  is  aware  of. 
The  building  is- made  of  the  best  available  ele- 
ments, both  of  labor  and  material,  and  it  is 
hoped  it  will  prove  an  efficient  working  plant 
as  well  as  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  club 
home.  F.  H.  Deknatel, 

Chairman  Building  Committee. 

Secretary  Adams 

"And  now,  in  turning  over  the  keys 
to  you,  Mr.  Yeomans,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee,  which  has 
proved  as  faithful  and  efficient  as  this 
Building  Committee,  I  wish  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  combined  quality  and 
strength  of  the  building  and  of  the 
members  may  more  than  double  the 
usefulness  of  the  club  and  mark  a  new 
era  of  accomplishment."     (Applause.) 

The  toastmaster  then  introduced  Mr. 
Yeomans,  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee, who  said  : 

Edward  Yeomans 

"As  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee, for  myself  and  my  associates  I  ac- 
cept these  keys  from  Mr.  Adams  and 
the  Building  Committee,  with,  I  hope, 
a  sense  of  the  responsibility  involved. 
We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  career. 
We  have  been  associated  with  architects 
of  genius  and  resource  and  with  direc- 
tors of  broad  and  liberal  views,  and  we 
have  had  this  club  house  in  view  dur- 
ing our  entire  tenure  of  office,  which, 
of  course,  was  exceedingly  stimulating, 
and  in  that  we  were  much  to  be  envied 
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by  previous  house  committees  who  had 
no  such  immediate  prospect.  My  feel- 
ing" about  this  club  house  and  its  ap- 
pointments is  this,  that,  after  all,  we 
can  do  better  things  with  a  proper 
home  and  the  proper  tools.  A  build- 
ing is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  have  life 
and  growth." 

The  toastmaster  then  introduced  Mr. 
I.  K.  Pond  of  Pond  &  Pond,  the  archi- 
tects of  the  City  Club,  who  said: 

Irving  K.  Pond 

"The  kind  greeting  which  has 
been  accorded  us  in  our  work  leaves 
me  almost  impossible  of  speech.  If  I 
were  to  talk  about  the  real  solid  work, 
the  executive  force  which  has  been  be- 
hind all  this,  I  should  call  upon  my 
brother,  but  unfortunately  in  this  world 
it  is  not  real  merit  which  is  crowned. 
(Laughter.)  My  work  here  has  been 
superficial.  The  real  work  has  been 
done  by  my  brother  and  his  faithful  as- 
sistants. (Applause.)  However,  the 
superficiality  of  these  things  sometimes 
goes  deeper  than  you  think,  and  be- 
cause of  that  I  am  going  ro  take  the 
liberty  of  speaking  a  little  of  what  does 
appear  on  the  surface  here.  This  place 
is  very  simple,  almost  barnlike,  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  asceticism  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  president 
and  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee,  but  there  is  a  meaning  to 
it  and  the  meaning  is  nor  at  all  di- 
vorced in  my  mind  from  the  activity 
and  life  of  the  City  Club. 

"I  have  been  asked  in  what  style  is 
the  building,  and  I  think  I  would  an- 
swer that  it  might  be  called  a  classic 
Gothic  or  a  Gothic  classic.  It  is,  in 
fact,  both.  The  classic  element  of 
poise  and  intellectuality,  the  classic 
element  of  knowing  what  you  are  do- 
ing in  your  work,  is  the  underlying 
principle.  These  broad  horizontal  lines 
give  you  that  feeling  whether  you  will 
or  not.  It  is  part  of  your  psychological 
make-up.  This  club  stands  for  a  defi- 
nite line  of  endeavor  on  a  broad,  intel- 
lectual and  logical  basis,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  tried  to  express  in  the 
horizontal  lines  of  this  building. 

"On  the  face  of  the  building,  after 
you  have  gotten  the  impression  from 


certain  horizontal  and  vertical  masses, 
which  are  woven  together,  you  will  no- 
tice certain  ornaments.  They  appear 
in  different  places  within  the  building, 
in  some  of  the  wood  carving,  and  again 
in  some  of  the  decorations  on  the  walls. 
They  have  all  one  motif.  As  several 
members  have  asked  me  about  that,  I'll 
try  to  tell  you  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  designer  in  producing  that  little 
simple  form. 

"It  is  really  at  the  base  a  philosophy 
of  life.  What  does  a  certain  force  do 
when  it  meets  an  obstruction?  Does 
it  break  itself  up  and  go  to  pieces  bru- 
tally, or  does  it  yield  gracefully?  If 
it  has  an  artist  back  of  it,  it  yields 
gracefully  and  you  see  a  beautiful  re- 
sult. If  it  is  a  brute,  it  kicks  against 
the  pricks,  it  butts  its  head  against  the 
wall,  but  the  intellectual  force,  the 
force  which  teaches  principles  and  mor- 
als, is  not  a  force  of  that  sort.  It  is  a 
force  which  realizes  that  it  is  up 
against  something,  and  develops  its 
own  life,  its  own  philosophy,  to  meet 
that  exigency.  It  may  be  one  of  a 
million  things,  a  beautiful  woman,  pov- 
erty, a  venal  alderman,  or  an  obstreper- 
ous client.  It  was  not  so  in  this  case. 
(Laughter).  But  the  question  is,  what 
is  that  line  of  life,  that  line  of  force  go- 
ing- to  do  when  it  meets  this  obstacle  ? 

"Now,  we  architects  have  tried  to 
place  those  little  obstacles  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  work  so  that  they  would 
suggest  this  philosophy.  It  begins,  as  I 
say,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall.  It 
is  repeated  in  a  more  refined  way  in  the 
hall  below.  It  begins  to  get  a  little  more 
fully  developed  as  we  go  out  through 
the  rotunda  and  finally  appears  "in  the 
coloring  of  the  placques  on  that  wall.  In 
the  ceiling  it  begins  to  appear  gradually 
in  the  hall,  a  little  more  fully  developed 
in  the  lounge,  reaching  its  fullest  devel- 
opment in  the  rooms  above,  so  that  you 
find  a  sort  of  a  Wagnerian  motif,  begin- 
ning with  the  hall  and  going  up,  begin- 
ning with  the  ceiling  of  the  dining-room 
and  going  down.  That  is  what  was 
meant  by  those  decorations,  which  you 
now  see  for  the  first  time  in  any  build- 
ing, carried  out  and  given  the  fullest  ex- 
pression."    (Prolonged  applause.) 

The  toastmaster  announced  regretfully 
that  Mr.  Frank  H.  Scott,  the  first  presi- 
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dent  of  the  club,  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent on  account  of  illness.  He  then  intro- 
duced the  second  president  of  the  club, 
Mr.  T.  K.  Webster,  who  said : 

Towner  K.  Webster 

"My  first  knowledge  of  this  club  came 
when  I  was  tackled  by  one  of  these  re- 
formers— I  think  it  was  George  E.  Cole 
— who  said :  'Webster,  we  are  going  to 
get  up  some  kind  of  a  club  that  will  bring 
together  all  parties  that  are  interested 
in  civic  matters.  We  think  that  if  we 
can  get  together  and  form  a  club,  we 
are  certain  to  increase  our  strength  and 
usefulness.'  And  so,  being  a  man  that 
is  easily  persuaded  and  has  really  got 
something  wrong  about  him,  I  said :  'All 
right.  I  will  come  in,  Mr.  Cole.' 
(Laughter.) 

"The  first  meeting  of  this  club  was  in 
November,  1903,  and  we  were  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  on 
December  13,  1903.  The  following  men 
signed  the  original  charter,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  that  they  are  all  with 
us :  Frank  H.  Scott,  Alfred  L.  Baker, 
George  E.  Hooker,  Charles  H.  Hulbird, 
Frank  H.  Jones,  Allen  B.  Pond,  Julius  S. 
Stern,  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Graham  Tay- 
lor and  T.  K.  Webster.  We  started  with 
174  names  on  the  list.. 

"People  thought  we  would  die  out  in 
a  year  or  so,  but  we  persisted,  and  we 
certainly  have  shown  our  right  to  live. 
In  1904  we  invented  a  new  word,  'Piper- 
ized.'  We  asked  Captain  Alexander  R. 
Piper  to  come  here  and  go  into  the  police 
situation,  and  certainly  we  raised  a  lot 
of  dust.  (Laughter.)  They  did  not  like 
it  at  all,  but  we  came  out  of  it  with  a 
more  efficient  police  force.  Then  we 
did  another  thing  which  really  should 
become  history.  We  found  a  certain  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  we  got  him  to  go 
into  the  question  of  the  resources  and 
revenues  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and 
that  thing,  you  know,  flowered  out  into 
what  afterwards  was  the  Merrlam  Com- 
mission, and  was  a  great  surprise  to 
all  the  politicians  in  Chicago.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.)  I  think  if  the  club 
had  done  nothing  else  but  discover  Pro- 
fessor Merriam  it  really  would  have, 
done  a  great  thing,  and  Chicago,  I  think, 
realizes  that  today."     (Applause.) 


The  toastmaster  then  introduced  the 
next  president  of  the  club,  Mr.  Victor 
Elting,  who  responded,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Victor  Elting 

"It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  a  dream  come 
true;  to  see  something  born  of  imagina- 
tion come  to  a  fine  result.  The  found- 
ers of  this  club  had  very  little  of  sub- 
stance before  them,  but  they  were  dream- 
ers of  a  dream,  and  now  that  dream  has 
come  true  with  this  fine  building,  with 
its  splendid  equipment  and  a  member- 
ship of  over  sixteen  hundred.  But  this 
feeling  of  joy  which  achievement  brings 
is  not  in  the  size  of  the  membership,  it 
is  not  in  this  splendid  building  or  in  its 
equipment  that  the  true  measure  of  the 
greatness  of  this  club  is  to  come.  This 
club  is  a  unique  organization.  Each  man 
who  joins  this  club  joins  primarily  on  an 
idea,  and  that  idea,  phrase  it  as  you  will, 
is  that  he  has  felt  an  earnest  desire  to 
improve  his  citizenship  and  to  make  him- 
self a  more  intelligent,  a  more  active 
and  a  more  useful  citizen,  and  this  idea, 
shared  in  by  all  the  members  of  this 
club,  constitutes  a  bond  which  unites  the 
club  which  is  different  from  the  social 
bond  which  unites  the  conventional  club, 
which  is  different  from  the  sentimental 
bond  which  unites  perhaps  other  organ- 
izations, but  it  seems  to  me  will  prove  a 
stronger  bond,  a  more  lasting  bond,  if 
properly  cemented,  than  either  of  those." 
(Applause.) 

The  toastmaster  then  introduced  the 
President  of  the  Milwaukee  City  Club, 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Morehouse,  with  the 
statement  that  the  City  Club  of  Chicago 
had  a  distinct  pride  of  parentage  in  the 
Milwaukee  City  Club,  as  in  similar  or- 
ganizations in  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia  and  other  places.  All 
of  them,  he  said,  were  definitely  pat- 
terned after  this  City  Club.  Responding, 
Mr.  Morehouse  said,  in  part  : 

Frederick  C.  Morehouse 

"I  bring  you  best  congratulations  from 
Milwaukee.  You  were  right  in  saying 
that  the  City  Club  of  Milwaukee  is  in 
some  sense  the  child  of  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago.  We  are  learning  how.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  sir,  and  your  club  upon 
having  created  here  an  environment  that 
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will  always  be  a  helpful  environment, 
not  only  for  your  own  members,  but  for 
the  larger  constituency  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  the  stragglers  within  your 
gates." 

The  toastmaster,  remarking  that  the 
roll  of  presidents  had  been  exhausted, 
and  that  "we  have  got  down  as  low  now 
as  directors,"  next  introduced  Mr.  Mor- 
ton D.  Hull,  as  "one  of  the  few  men  in 
the  club  who  has  ever  had  public  con- 
fidence enough  to  get  elected  to  office." 
Mr.  Hull  said,  in  part : 

Morton  D.  Hull 

"I  recall  a  conversation  some  years 
ago  in  which,  I  believe,  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  a  party.  Some  one  said  that  the 
City  Club  had  gathered  together  all  the 
cranks  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Bancroft  answered  that  that  was  the  sal- 
vation of  the  City  of  Chicago ;  that  by 
drafting  ideas  from  men  of  different 
opinions  we  could  get  really  to  the 
truth. 

"In  principles  as  well  as  in  common 
purpose  there  is  strength,  and  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  club  can  continue  to  be 
a  source  of  strength  to  the  man  who  is 
making  a  good  fight  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  here  he  can  be  heard,  here  also 
he  will  be  watched,  and  finally,  if  he  has 
made  an  honest  and  sincere  effort,  that 
here,  too,  he  will  be  approved."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

A!r.  Alfred  L.  Baker  was  next  intro- 
duced as  one  who  had  been  on  the  direc- 
torate of  the  club  since  the  beginning. 
He  spoke  b.riefly : 

Alfred  L.  Baker 

"As  has  already  been  said,  this  club 
was  formed  in  order  to  provide  a  meet- 
ing place  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  municipal  and 
civic  conditions  in  our  city  and  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  discussion — in  a 
non-partisan  way — of  civic,  educational 
and  political  questions,  and  to  gradually 
establish  a  library  for  practical  and  sci- 
entific research  along  these  lines.  That 
we  have  succeeded  in  so  doing,  our  pres- 
ent active  and  intelligent  membership, 
our  increasing  library  and  this  splendid 
and  masrnificent  club  house  are  the  liv- 


ing and  enduring  monuments  of  our  en- 
deavor. 

"When  we  realize  that  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  political  ques- 
tions in  the  cafe  houses  of  Paris  result- 
ed in  a  change  in  the  government  of 
France,  we  can  in  some  measure  realize 
the  importance  and  usefulness  of  a  gen- 
eral meeting  place — under  well  directed 
conditions — where  we  can  frankly,  free- 
ly and  intimately  exchange  our  views — 
in  a  non-partisan  manner — on  civic,  edu- 
cational and  political  questions."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  followed  with  a 
few  remarks : 

Judge  Julian  W.  Mack 

"This  club  is  unique.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  like  it  in  the  clubs  of  the  city.  It 
stands  for  something  real.  It  stands  for 
the  open  forum  where  men  with  honest 
convictions  can  express  them  unafraid, 
and  where  from  the  clash  of  conflicting 
views  the  truth  may  be  struck.  It 
stands  for  civic  activity  in  work  and  busi- 
ness. It  stands  for  the  young  man,  and 
my  greatest  pleasure  in  the  work  of  this 
club  is  seeing  it  introduce  into  its  mem- 
bership and  making  the  condition  of  its 
membership  such  as  to  draw  in  young 
men,  the  hope  of  Chicago.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  that  the  directors  feel 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  retain  the 
twenty-dollar  membership.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary 
to  raise  that  membership  fee,  the  club 
will  still  have  for  the  young  man,  the 
man  under  thirty,  a  twenty-dollar  fee, 
no  matter  how  high  the  membership  may 
be  for  those  of  us  who  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  world.     (Applause.) 

"Just  this  one  word  more.  To  Wal- 
ter Fisher  belongs  great  credit  for  the 
origin  of  this  club  and  for  its  continu- 
ous growth.  He  has  given  to  us  much, 
but  I  believe  in  turn  we  through  our  as- 
sociation and  through  our  ideals  have 
given  him  much,  just  as  we  have  given 
to  every  man  who  has  joined  this  club 
much  in  strengthening  his  own  good  pur- 
poses.    (Applause.) 

"There  is  one  other  man  in  my  mind, 
one  other  man  who,  to  my  mind,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  named  tonight,  the  man 
without  whom  there  never  would  have ' 
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been  a  City  Club  such  as  this,  the  man 
who  in  his  own  life  represents  the  sim- 
plicity of  character,  the  democracy,  the 
devotion  that  is  the  ideal  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club,  George  E.  Hooker, 
our  Civic  Secretary.  (Great  applause.) 
To  his  continuous  thought  we  owe  prac- 
tically all  of  the  progressive  movements 
that  have  characterized  this  club,  and 
which  are  bein<r  followed  in  all  the  City 


Chilis  of  the  country.  His  was  the 
scheme  of  committees,  his  were  most  of 
the  other  schemes  that  we  have  inaugu- 
rated. I  rejoice  that  he  is  with  us  to- 
night to  celebrate  this  crowning  event." 
(Great  applause.) 

The  program  was  concluded  by  a  num- 
ber of  civic  cartoons  shown  with  the 
stereopticon  by  Mr.  Mather,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  club. 


GOVERNMENT  NIGHT 


The  second  evening  of  the  City  Club's 
house-warming  week  was  called  Govern- 
ment Night.  A  number  of  public  officials 
and  citizens  who  were  especially  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs  on  the  administra- 
tive and  legislative  sides  were  present  as 
the  guests  of  the  Club  at  the  reception, 
dinner  and  discussion. 

Governor  Charles  S.  Deneen  of  Illi- 
nois; Governor  Francis  E.  McGovern  of 
Wisconsin;  Corporation  Counsel  Sexton, 
representing  Mayor  Harrison  ;  Alderman 
lolm  A.  Richert  and  Alderman  Theodore 
K.  Long  were  the  chief  speakers.  Presi- 
dent Henry  B.  Favill  presided. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  Dr.  Favill 
discussed  at  some  length  the  relationship 
of  the  City  Club  to  government  and  pub- 
lic officials.  In  part  his  remarks  were  as 
fi  illows  : 

PRESIDENT  FAVILL:  "The  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
City  Club  to  governmental  bodies.  The 
City  Club  firmly  believes  in  repre- 
sentative government,  it  believes  in  the 
necessary  elements  of  representative 
government,  and  the  first  and  chief  of 
those  is  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment. Upon  this  proposition  the  City 
Club  stands,  and  it  wishes  to  voice,  so  far 
as  it  can.  a  protest  against  any  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  any  bodies  with  the 
official   management  of   the  government. 

"The  City  Club  is  founded  upon  an 
ethical  principle  with  reference  to  this. 
It  says  clearly  that  to  undertake,  if  it 
might,  to  dictate  to  official  bodies  how 
they  should  conduct  their  affairs  cer- 
tainly tends  to  obscure  the  lines  of  defi- 
nition as  to  the  function  of  government, 
certainly  tends  to  obscure  the  issues  upon 
which  governmental  bodies  have  srot  to 


act  and  be  judged,  and  to  an  enormous 
extent  serves  to  weaken  the  line  of  con- 
tact and  control  between  the  electorate 
and  the  officials. 

"So  the  question  arises.  What  are  the 
purposes  of  the  City  Club?  The  mere 
postulate  that  the  officials  have  to  an- 
swer to  the  bod)*  of  the  people  implies 
that  the  body  of  the  people  have  in  this 
matter  a  function,  and  the  first  purpose 
and  function  of  the  City  Club  is  to  pro- 
mote, so  far  as  it  may,  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding, on  the  part  of  as  large  a 
body  of  the  people  as  it  can  touch,  of 
their  relation  to  official  government.  We 
therefore  aim  to  be  a  body  of  investiga- 
tion, a  body  which  shall  clearly  discover 
and  digest  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
■  government.  We  aim  to  be  a  disturbing 
body  which  shall  illuminate,  so  far  as  our 
methods  and  processes  may  permit,  the 
community  with  reference  to  govern- 
mental questions;  and  we  aim,  further- 
more, to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  all 
citizens  who  desire  to  find  scope  for 
their  civic  motives  to  get  into  contact 
with  the  active  force  of  government/' 
(Applause.) 

He  expressed  the  regret  of  the  City 
Club  at  the  enforced  absence  of  Mayor 
Harrison  and  introduced,  as  the  mayor's 
representative  William  H.  Sexton,  cor- 
poration counsel  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
who  spoke  briefly,  congratulating  the 
club  upon  its  successful  career  and  ex- 
pressing the  mayor's  regret  at  his  ab- 
sence. The  Chairman  then  introduced 
His  Excellency,  Governor  Deneen,  who 
said : 

Gov.  Charles  S.  Deneen 

"I  did  not  really  know  the  kind  of  au- 
dience  that    I    was    to   meet.      I    feared 
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that  I  was  to  meet  a  body  of  critics 
alone.  When  I  looked  around  and  saw 
the  members  of  the  City  Council  and 
the  city  administration,  members  of  the 
Senate  and  members  of  the  House,  I 
knew  at  least  I  would  find  some  people 
here  who  would  sympathize  with  me  in 
my  speech.     (Laughter.) 

"You  know  I  have  a  high  respect  for 
certain  kinds  of  critics  and  not  so  much 
for  other  kinds.  My  experience  with 
the  critics  since  I  have  been  governor 
has  not  been  such  as  to  raise  them  in  my 
estimation,  especially  the  Chicago  critics, 
to  be  frank.  I  have  watched,  year  after 
vear,  delegations  coming  down  to 
Springfield,  arrive  there  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  arise  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  rush  for  the  barber  shop,  then 
for  breakfast,  and  then  for  a  reporter 
and  then  for  a  time  table,  and  go  back  on 
the  noon  train,  giving  out  criticism  pre- 
pared in  advance  against  public  officials 
in  the  legislature  and  the  executive  of- 
ficers. Of  course,  that  amounted  to 
nothing.  While  I  have  seen  many  and 
many  a  committee,  and  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  many  committees,  I 
could  count  on  my  fingers  the  number 
that  have  made  suggestions  of  any  kind 
in  the  way  of  constructive  legislation. 

"In  our  state  we  have  pursued  a 
strange  policy.  It  has  been  agitation, 
then  legislation,  and  afterwards  investi- 
gation. I  see  in  this  club  you  are  going 
to  reverse  it.  You  are  going  to  investi- 
gate first,  and  then  agitate,  and  then 
legislate.  A  club  which  can  present  the 
facts  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  facts  is  serving  a  good  pur- 
pose in  our  behalf,  and  if  this  club  can 
do  that  I  believe  it  will  perform  a  func- 
tion in  our  community  that  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value. 

"I  regard  the  greatest  thing  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  our  state  in 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  to  be  the 
adoption  of  the  direct  primary  law.  We 
have  had  a  primary  law  in  this  state  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  out  of  102  coun- 
ties there  were  but  six  that  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  ninety-six  which  did  not.  Al- 
though one  law  after  another  has  gone 
to  the  boneyard  through  constitutional 
defects,  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
we  have  not  had  a  primary  of  any  kind 
in  the  state  that  has  not  been  surrounded 


by  the  same  safeguards  which  surround 
our  elections,  not  one.  While  it  is  still 
imperfect,  the  merits  of  the  law  com- 
pared with  what  it  displaced  make  small 
and  insignificant  the  amendments  that 
may  be  attached  to  it. 

"Civil  service  in  this  country  began  in 
the  federal  government  in  1883.  The 
federal  law  has  been  in  effect  for  thirty 
years  and  60  per  cent  of  the  officials  un- 
der our  federal  government  are  now 
under  civil  service,  about  140,000  alto- 
gether. The  struggle  for  civil  service  in 
Wisconsin  began  six  years  ago  and  30 
per  cent  of  the  officials  under  the  state  in 
Wisconsin  are  under  civil  service.  70  per 
cent  are  not.  In  our  own  state  the 
struggle  has  continued  for  six  years — 
the  same  length  of  time — and  today  80 
per  cent  of  the  people  employed  by  the 
state  and  its  agencies  are  under  civil 
service  and  only  20  per  cent  are  not. 
Our  state  has  made  the  most  advance 
and  the  quickest  advance  in  that  regard 
of  any  state  in  the  Union.  (Applause.) 
And  yet  in  our  state  there  are  many  men 
who  think  that  the  civil  service  advance 
here  has  been  slow. 

"In  the  last  seven  years  the  charitable 
institutions  of  Illinois  have  been  reor- 
ganized. First,  the  architect  of  our  state, 
with  a  consulting  engineer,  made  a  sur- 
vey of  each  institution  and  recommended 
a  plan  for  bringing  each  institution  up 
to  modern  conditions,  and  so  far  as  the 
legislature  has  appropriated  money,  the 
plans  have  been  executed.  Second,  the 
medical  service  has  been  reorganized. 
Formerly  our  institutions  were  custodial ; 
now  they  are  curative  institutions.  Ours, 
I  believe — I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think 
not — ours  is  the  only  state  in  the  United 
States  which  conducts  a  medical  school 
to  teach  the  physicians  and  internes  in 
the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the 
asylums  for  the  feeble-minded  how  to 
treat  and  cure  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
orders. Mechanical  restraint  has  been 
abated  and  in  its  place  is  substituted  the 
new  water  treatment,  hydrotherapy. 

"Our  institutions  now — and  I  speak  of 
this  with  some  emphasis — are  equal  to 
any  institutions  in  the  country,  and  I  take 
no  credit  for  it.  The  plans  that  were 
outlined,  the  energy  that  was  required 
to  pass  those  laws,  came  from  Chicago. 
It  was  largely  due  to  Dr.  Frank  Billings 
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and  his  distinguished  associates  here  and 
in  the  state  that  our  institutions  have 
been  lifted  to  a  higher  level.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

"Up  to  1910  our  school  law  had  not 
been  radically  modified  for  fifty  years. 
But  it  had  grown  by  the  addition  of 
trilling  amendments  to  be  a  huge  affair, 
a  book  in  itself.  No  man  understood  it. 
Finally  the  Attorney-General,  vexed  be- 
yond measure  at  the  incessant  questions 
which  came  to  him  every  day  regarding 
that  law.  turned  the  volume  over  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  said :  'Have  your  assistant  answer 
these  questions.  He  is  not  a  law- 
yer and  maybe  he  can  do  it  better 
than  we  can.  No  lawyer  would  dare 
to  do  it.'  It  had  301  sections.  There 
were  7  special  charters,  there  were  8 
supplemental  bills,  there  were  28  addi- 
tional bills,  there  were  400  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  interpreting  that 
law.  No  lawyer  could  unravel  it,  so  the 
legislature  directed  the  creation  of  an 
Educational  Commission.  It  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  conditions  here  and 
elsewhere,  in  order  that  when  we  started 
in  to  make  a  codification  of  the  law,  we 
would  have  some  basis  to  start  with. 
The  result  is  that  instead  of  a  book,  the 
law  is  now  in  a  pamphlet  that  anyone 
can  understand.  He  who  runs  may  read. 
The  Attorney-General  has  now  begun  to 
give  opinions  on  the  law  again. 

"Our  state  commission,  having  com- 
pleted that  work,  pushed  further.  It  sug- 
gested vocational  education.  It  recom- 
mended for  the  common  schools  of  this 
state  courses  in  agricultural  and  manual 
training,  and  domestic  training.  It  is 
planning  courses  for  the  schools.  In 
1872  our  state  began  the  policy  of  ap- 
propriating one  million  dollars  per  year 
to  our  common  schools.  That  was  not 
changed  until  this  year.  Now  we  are 
appropriating  two  million  dollars  a  year 
to  the  common  schools,  so  that  the  plans 
outlined  by  our  commission  can  be  exe- 
cuted.    It  is  a  beginning. 

"When  I  became  governor,  the  first 
general  assembly  appropriated  about 
$1,600,000  as  the  biennial  appropriation 
for  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  last 
general  assembly  appropriated  $3,400,000 
for  that  purpose,  an  increase  of  more 
than   100  per  cent.     Our  university  re- 


ceives more  than  $150,000  a  month  now 
from  the  state.  That  is  doing  pretty  well 
for  a  college,  but  the  last  general  as- 
sembly passed  an  act  by  which  within 
two  years  the  state  will  appropriate  and 
collect  one  mill  tax  on  every  dollar  of 
assessed  valuation,  which  will  go  to  the 
university.  It  is  estimated  that  we  will 
have  about  $2,225,000  per  annum  there- 
after with  the  increased  valuation  of  the 
state,  but  the  next  quadrennial  assess- 
ment we  will  have  at  least  $2,500,000, 
and  likely  more.  Our  state  then  will  ap- 
propriate $200,000  a  month  to  that  one 
institution,  because  the  institution  is 
worthy  of  it. 

"Our  state  has  taken  an  advanced  po- 
sition on  the  regulation  of  the  railroads. 
We  used  to  boast  and  say  that  our  state 
had  as  good  a  law  on  that  subject  as  any. 
I  don't  know  whether  we  ought  to  set 
that  up  as  a  standard  now  in  view  of  all 
these  discussions,  but  I  will  say  this :  that 
the  state  has  given  to  the  Railway  and 
Warehouse  Commission  larger  power, 
for  instance,  over  express  companies  and 
express  rates  than  anybody  else.  Re- 
cently, as  you  know,  rates  were  reduced 
25  per  cent.  Freight  rates  for.  the  first 
five  classes  of  carload  lots  were  reduced 
20  per  cent,  and  the  others  from  10  to  2 
per  cent.  We  have  given  the  commis- 
sion the  power  to  make  joint  rates,  to 
compel  the  railroads  to  make  connections 
where  they  cross  each  other,  power  to 
go  to  the  books  and  see  the  cost  of  im- 
provements, and  all  such  powers  that 
should  go  to  a  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission. 

"We  were  all  reading  the  other  day 
of  the  exposures  in  the  insurance  scan- 
dals in  New  York  City.  This  state  had 
its  lawyers  there,  who  attended  all  the 
sessions  and  studied  the  situation  closely. 
They  crystallized  this  information  into 
law,  and  our  state  has,  I  think  we  can 
say  without  undue  egotism,  the  best  in- 
surance act  in  the  United  States.  The 
state  of  Oklahoma  copied  our  law  re- 
garding insurance  nearly  verbatim,  in- 
cluding all  our  mistakes  in  spelling  and 
our  mistakes  in  punctuation  as  well. 
(Laughter.)  We  pay  out  seventy-five 
million  dollars  a  year  in  insurance  pre- 
miums in  this  state,  and  the  provisions 
which  under  our  law  are  required  to  be 
in  every  policy  in  this  state  have  been 
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adopted  by  the  great  insurance  companies 
of  New  York,  because  of  the  advantage 
which  the  laws  of  our  state  have  over 
those  of  New  York. 

"We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
conservation.  Our  state  has  done  pretty 
well  on  that.  Let  us  see.  Our  univer- 
sity is  now  engaged  in  a  survey  of  each 
ten-acre  plat  of  each  farm  in  the  state. 
It  is  the  only  state  in  the  country  that 
is  doing  it.  They  take  samples  of  the 
soil  and  analyze  it.  and  that  analysis  is 
entered  on  the  records.  When  a  farmer 
writes  in  and  wants  to  know  what  he 
should  raise  on  his  land  they  can  give 
him  the  information  as  to  the  best  crop 
that  that  land  is  adapted  for.  Ours  is 
the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  is 
doing  that,  and  that  is  a  sort  of  con- 
servation. 

"We  have  had  a  geological  commis- 
sion here  for  years,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  one  of  the  three  great  geologists 
of  the  world,  so  I  have  been  informed. 
This  commission  has  made  a  coal  sur- 
vey, a  study  of  its  locale,  of  the  method 
of  getting  at  it  and  of  properly  storing 
it,  because  our  coal  has  so  much  sulphur 
that  we  cannot  store  it ;  it  ignites  by 
spontaneous  combustion,  and  they  are 
trying  to  overcome  that.  When  that 
problem  is  solved,  it  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  coal  miners  of  Illinois. 

"Now,  I  want  to  speak  about  our  game 
warden's  department,  the  rabbit  shep- 
herds you  have  heard  so  much  about.  You 
have  all  laughed  before,  as  you  are  going 
to  laugh  now.  Our  game  department, 
which  is  defamed  so,  is  the  best  game 
department  in  the  United  States.  Six 
years  ago  they  issued  100,000  licenses, 
now  they  issue  200,000  per  annum.  They 
have  imported  30,000  quail,  and  if  you 
should  go  out  in  the  country  you  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  run  over  by  a 
quail  and  being  hurt,  there  are  so  many. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  state  bought  a 
farm  consisting  of  a  section  of  land  to 
propagate  game,  and  more  animals  are 
distributed  through  our  defamed  game 
department  every  year  than  in  any  fifteen 
states  in  the  Union  combined,  and  you 
can  select  any  of  them.  (Applause.) 
New  York  comes  second,  but  a  poor  sec- 
ond. You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
rid  of  a  bad  reputation,  and  that  is  the 
way  with  this  name  of  'rabbit  shepherds' 


which  some  individual  saw  fit  to  use  in 
designating  the  game  wardens.  They 
are  doing  well  in  conserving  our  re- 
sources. Our  Fish  Commission  has  been 
employed  the  same  way.  I  suppose  you 
would  shake  your  heads  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  only  one  river  in  the 
United  States  that  is  a  greater  fish  river 
than  the  Illinois  river,  and  that  is  the 
Columbia,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact.  There 
are  thousands  of  clams  on  the  shores, 
too  (laughter),  but  that  is  a  great 
industry  in  our  state  and  doing  well." 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Aid. 
John  A.  Richert,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  City  Council, 
who  reviewed  the  work  of  the  present 
City  Council : 

Aid.  John  A.  Richert 

"Big  things  have  been  done  by  the 
City  Council  of  Chicago,  gentlemen,  and 
big  things  are  being  done.  At  this  last 
session  we  redistricted  the  city,  laying 
out  new  lines  for  thirty-five  wards  with 
a  proper  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
population.  The  way  this  was  done 
s'hows  what  a  great  advancement  has 
taken  place  in  the  make-up  of  our  city 
legislature.  This  time  we  have  given 
each  ward  a  population  of  between  60,- 
000  and  65.000.  At  the  redisricting  ten 
years  ago  there  were  wards  which  had 
30,000  population  and  others  which  had 
75,000  population,  because  there  were  po- 
litical influences  back  of  the  redisrict- 
ing. Today  all  political  influences  were 
eliminated  and  the  wards  were  re-formed 
on  a  non-partisan  basis. 

"During  the  sessions  of  the  Finance 
Committee  we  had  sitting  with  us  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Municipal  Efficiency  Commis- 
sion. During  the  discussion  of  the  bud- 
get the  Finance  Committee  saw  fit  to 
embody  in  the  budget  of  1912  the  titles 
given  each  position  by  this  efficiency  bu- 
reau, and  also  adopted  the  salaries  sug- 
gested by  this  bureau.  On  the  second 
or  third  day  of  the  session  the  mayor 
happened  to  be  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  he  said :  'This  is  certainly 
wonderful.  Fifteen  years  ago.  if  this 
man  from  the  efficiency  bureau  had  been 
in  this  room  and  had  told  the  Finance 
Committee  that  this  man's  title  was  so- 
and-so,    and    that    his    services    entitled 
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him  to  so  much  per  year,  they  would 
have  taken  him  by  the  seat  of  his  pants 
and  thrown  him  out  of  the  window  ;  but 
today  his  advice  is  being-  accepted  by  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee.' 
Yes,  and  it  was  afterwards  accepted  by 
the  entire  City  Council  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.     (Applause.) 

"The  City  Council  is  certainly  doing 
big  things.  We  have  now  before  us 
the  question  of  subways,  which  is  about 
completed.  We  have  before  us  the  ques- 
tion of  the  consolidation  of  all  the  street 
railroads  and  all  the  elevated  railroads. 
We  have  before  us  the  question  of  the 
outer  harbor,  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,000  was  recently  made, 
subject  to  a  bond  issue  and  the  approval 
of  the  voters  of  our  city.  We  have  in 
our  budget  of  1912  provided  sufficient 
money  to  establish  a  municipal  asphalt 
plant.  We  are  drifting  toward  munici- 
pal operation  of  utilities.  We  have  es- 
tablished a  municipal  creosoting  block 
plant.  We  have  established  a  bureau  for 
fire  prevention.  We  have  established  a 
bureau  for  housing  conditions,  to  inspect 
present  buildings. 

"All  these  improvements  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  present  City  Coun- 
cil, and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen. 
that  it  is  too  bad  that  the  people  of  our 
city  still  think  back  to  the  days  when 
the  City  Council  was  considered  an  ag- 
gregation of  gray  wolves.  Those  days 
are  past.  The  great  majority— almost  90 
per  cent — of  the  present  membership  of 
the  City  Council  are  absolutely  upright, 
honest  and  conscientious  gentlemen." 
(Applause.) 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Aid. 
Theodore  K.  Long,  who  said,  in  part : 

Aid.  Theodore  K.  Long 

"Today  is  distinctively  the  day  of  con- 
structive politics  in  municipal  affairs. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  city 
has  there  been  so  many  great  problems 
presented  for  immediate  solution.  We 
have  managed  to  live  after  a  fashion  po- 
litically, evading  the  solution  of  essen- 
tial problems,  until  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  evasion  is  no  longer  tenable 
and  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  really 
do  the  things  that  have  been  left  undone 
these  many  years. 


"Among  the  problems  calling  for 
proper  solution  are : 

1.  The  building  of  a  subway  and  the  com- 
plete unification  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tems, so  as  to  provide  through  routing  of  cars 
and  a  universal  transfer  for  a  nickle  fare. 

2.  The  building  of  an  outer  harbor  and  its 
equipment  with  .adequate  storage  and  termi- 
nal facilities,  so  as  to  resuscitate  our  mori- 
bund lake  commerce. 

3.  The  modernization  of  our  antiquated 
police  department,  for  many  years  honey- 
combed with  inefficiency   and  graft. 

4.  The  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of 
our  downtown  sewer  system,  so  as  to  ade- 
quately meet  the  requirements  of  our  great 
modern  buildings. 

5.  The  proper  enlargement  and  develop- 
ment of  our  water  supply,  so  as  to  give  our 
flat  dwellers  above  the  second  floor  a  service 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  a  well-regulated 
Chicago  household. 

6.  The  complete  rehabilitation  of  our  light- 
ing system,  so  as  to  utilize  in  that  connection 
the  invaluable  electric  energy  now  going  to 
waste  over  the  dams  of  the  drainage  canal. 

7.  The  proper  regulation  of  our  gas  and 
telephone  utilities  so  as  to  give  our  people 
the  best  service  obtainable  at  minimum  rates. 

8.  The  reclamation  of  the  lake  shore,  that 
splendid  heritage  of  the  people,  which,  though 
seized  upon  by  private  interests  and  held  for 
ransom  these  many  years,  now  promises  an 
early  return,  to  be  used  for  bathing  beaches, 
recreation  piers  and  playgrounds. 

9.  The  proper  housing  of  our  toiling  thou- 
sands, so  as  to  secure  to  them  that  degree  of 
comfort  necessary  to  constitute  them  freemen 
de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure. 

10.  And  last,  and  most  important  of  all,  an 
adequate  charter  for  our  city,  unifying  in  one 
municipality  the  several  municipalities  now 
overlapping  in  the  same  territory,  including 
the  City  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  the  Sani- 
tary District  of  Chicago,  the  South  Park  com- 
missioners, the  West  Chicago  Park  commis- 
sioners  and  the   Lincoln   Park  commissioners. 

"As  I  understand  the  purposes  of  this 
club,  the  foregoing  problems  constitute 
its  chosen  field  of  endeavor.  You  will 
observe  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
you  to  do.  and  it  requires  big,  unselfish 
men  to  do  it."     (Applause.) 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Gov- 
ernor Francis  E.  McGovern  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  spoke  on  "The  Wisconsin  Idea." 
The  governor's  address  was,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

Gov.  Francis  E.  McGovern 

"The  1911  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  will  long  be  memorable  for 
its  work  along  two  main  lines — one,  to 
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make  our  government  more  nearly  rep- 
resentative and  the  other,  to  make  our 
industrial  processes  more  nearly  just. 
Let  me  briefly  set  them  forth  in  proper 
perspective. 

"Manifestly  the  remedy  for  our  funda- 
mental evils  is  not  simple  or  easy  to  find. 
An  attempt  merely  to  restore  earlier  and 
more  primitive  conditions  will  not  do. 
Undoubtedly  there  must  be  restoration ; 
but  there  must  also  be  reconstruction. 
This  reconstruction,  moreover,  must  pro- 
ceed along  two  main  lines :  It  must  com- 
bine the  ideas  of  confidence  in  the  people, 
which  constitutes  democracy,  with  effi- 
ciency in  administration,  which  makes 
for  achievement,  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

"We  must  make  the  government  not 
only  more  democratic,  but  more  efficient 
as  well.  We  must  at  once  combine  the 
political  philosophies  of  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson.  The  contribution  of  each  of 
these  distinguished  statesmen  to  political 
science  in  America  is  now  better  under- 
stood than  it  was  even  by  their  contem- 
poraries. We  know  now  that  both  were 
valiant  champions  in  the  great  cause  of 
popular  government.  We  also  better  un- 
derstand now  how  much  of  base  metal 
there  was  in  the  political  coinage  of  each. 
Jefferson  was  right  and  a  century  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  in  his  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  people,  his  faith  in  their 
capacity  to  govern  themselves  well ;  but 
he  was  wrong  in  advocating  in  the  name 
of  liberty  a  weak  and  nerveless  govern- 
ment. Hamilton  was  wrong  in  his  dis- 
trust of  popular  rule,  his  aping  of  Eng- 
lish ideals ;  but  he  was  just  as  clearly 
and  manifestly  right  in  demanding  a 
strong  and  efficient  government  for  a 
democracy.  There  is  no  real  antagonism 
between  what  was  essentially  sound  in 
the  political  philosophies  of  these  two 
men ;  and  the  wofk  of  our  day  and  gen- 
eration is  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  the 
truth  in  each,  forgetting  their  errors  and 
shortcomings,  and  by  proper  adaptations 
and  additions  make  this  government  of 
ours  both  genuinely  popular  and  prac- 
tically efficient. 

"But  this  is  only  part  of  the  problem. 
The  people  must  have  control  over  the 
economic  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  These  conditions,  moreover,  must 
be  fair  and  satisfactory.    There  must  be 


homely  justice   among  men   in   the  ma- 
terial activities  of  life. 

"Without  further  elaboration  of  gen- 
eral principles,  such  were  the  purposes 
these  legislators  of  Wisconsin  enter- 
tained when  this  session  began.  What 
did  they  do?  I  shall  not  burden  you 
with  a  reference  to  all  the  legislation  they 
enacted.  Much  of  it  was  relatively  unim- 
portant. Naturally  you  will  care  only 
for  measures  of  general  interest.  To 
make  the  government  more  responsive 
to  the  popular  will,  many  laws  and  joint 
resolutions  were  passed,  chief  among 
which  are  the  following: 

1.  A  comprehensive  corrupt  practices  act 
(Chap.  650). 

2.  A  law  permitting  voters  to  express  their 
second  choice  at  primary  elections  (Chap. 
200). 

3.  A  joint  resolution  for  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  authorizing  legislation  by  means 
of  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  (Jt.  R. 
74). 

4.  A  joint  resolution  amending  the  consti- 
tution so  as  to  permit  a  recall  of  all  officers 
except  judges  (Jt.  R.  41). 

5.  A  measure  granting  complete  home  rule 
to  cities   (Chap.  476). 

6.  A  statute  authorizing  cities  of  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  class  to  adopt  the  com- 
mission  form  of  government    (Chap.  387). 

7.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  amend- 
ing clause  of  the  constitution  so  as  to  permit 
one  legislature,  by  a  three-fifths  vote,  to  sub- 
mit constitutional  amendments  to  the  people, 
instead  of  requiring  two  successive  legisla- 
tures, by  a  two-thirds  vote,  as  at  present  (Jt. 
R.  71)." 

8.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution so  as  to  allow  the  state  and  municipal- 
ities to  acquire  property  for  public  improve- 
ments and  to  dispose  of  it  when  not  needed 
(Jt.  R.  48). 

9.  A  law  making  legislative  log-rolling  and 
vote-swapping  a  felony  (Chap.  117). 

10.  The  adoption  of  the  short  ballot  idea 
by  making  the  office  of  insurance  commis- 
sioner appointive  (Chap.  484). 

11.  The  adoption  of  woman  suffrage,  with 
a  referendum  clause  (Chap.  227). 

12.  A  law  permitting  the  people  at  the  time 
delegates  are  chosen  to  national  conventions 
to  express  their  choice  for  president  and  vice- 
president    (Chap.  300). 

"Wisconsin  was  prompted  to  enact  a 
corrupt  practices  act  for  reasons  ex- 
clusively her  own.  It  was  not  found 
necessary  to  go  outside  of  our  own 
borders  for  either  incentive  or  justifica- 
tion, and  a  thorough  job  was  done. 
The  Wisconsin  statute  is  the  most  com- 
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prehensive  and  stringent  law  upon  the 
subject  now  in  existence.  It  provides 
for  publication  by  the  state  and  partly 
at  public  expense  of  necessary  informa- 
tion concerning  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  at  all  primary  and  general 
elections ;  it  places  an  absolute  limit  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  may  be  spent 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate,  this 
amount,  of  course,  to  depend  in  each  case 
upon  the  importance  of  the  office  and  to 
bear  a  fair  relation  to  the  salary ;  it  for- 
bids the  expenditure  of  any  money  what- 
ever in  the  course  of  political  campaigns 
except  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in 
the  law ;  it  requires  a  strict  system  of 
public  accounting  of  all  money  disbursed 
in  elections,  so  that  every  dollar  may  be 
traced  from  the  original  contributor  to 
the  ultimate  recipient ;  it  prohibits  paid 
political  activity  on  primary  or  general 
election  day,  and  it  compels  compliance 
with  its  provisions  by  penalties  that  range 
all  the  way  from  forfeiture  of  a  nomina- 
tion to  disqualification  to  hold  office,  and 
even  imprisonment.  It  is  modeled  after 
the  laws  of  Oregon  and  England,  but  is 
more  sweeping  and  drastic  than  either. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  proper  enforcement 
of  it  will  forever  put  an  end  to  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  money  in  political 
campaigns. 

"The  Wisconsin  plan  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  initiative  and  referendum  is 
unique.  At  the  very  outset  it  was  de- 
cided to  use  the  methods  of  direct  legisla- 
tion, not  as  substitutes  for  representa- 
tive government,  but  as  means  for  mak- 
ing the  government  more  truly  represen- 
tative. Hence  the  so-called  'direct 
drive'  idea  was  rejected.  Under  the  plan 
agreed  upon,  every  bill,  before  it  may  be 
submitted  to  the  people  upon  an  initia- 
tive petition  must  first  be  introduced  in 
the  legislature  and  advanced  as  far  as  it 
can  go.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is 
threefold.  As  the  legislature  convenes 
only  once  in  two  years,  a  reasonable  limit 
is  thus  imposed  on  the  submission  of 
bills  proposed  by  initiative  petitions.  In 
the  next  place,  the  legislature  will  thus 
be  given  the  first  opportunity  to  pass  or 
reject  bills,  and  the  voters  will  be  called 
upon  to  act  only  after  the  legislature  has 
failed  to  perform  its  duty.  The  third 
and  greatest  advantage  is  that  in  this  way 
bills  will  be  perfected  in  form  before 
they  are  submitted  to  the  people.     After 


they  have  been  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture all  such  bills  will  be  exposed  to  the 
limelight  of  public  scrutiny.  The  atten- 
tion of  every  person  in  the  state  inter- 
ested in  the  subjects  to  which  they  re- 
late will  be  focused  upon  them.  Public 
hearings  will  be  had,  they  will  be  debated 
in  the  committees,  amendments  will  be 
submitted  and  all  the  legislative  processes 
developed  through  centuries  of  experi- 
ence will  be  employed  to  beat  them  into 
acceptable  form.  As  is  well  known,  im- 
portant bills  are  now  frequently  drafted 
and  redrafted  scores  and  scores  of  times 
before  being  put  upon  their  final  passage. 
So  it  will  be  here.  Properly  championed 
and  considered,  these  bills  will  go  down 
when  defeated  because  of  the  principles 
of  public  policy  they  embody  and  not  by 
reason  of  any  minor  defect.  If  they  be 
then  taken  from  the  legislature  on  initia- 
tive petitions  only  these  questions  of 
principle  will  be  submitted  to  the  people 
for  their  approval  or  rejection.  Thus, 
unlike  Oregon,  where  thirty-two  sepa- 
rate measures  were  submitted  for  direct 
vote  at  a  single  election,  the  plan  here 
proposed  will  confine  public  approval  or 
condemnation  to  important  questions 
concerning  which  there  are  differences 
of  view  in  the  legislature  and  among  the 
people  of  the  state. 

"In  this  way  the  functions  of  the  leg- 
islature will  be  preserved  in  all  their 
original  vigor,  yet  the  people  will  be 
given  ultimate  control — the  last  word — 
concerning  every  legislative  proposal.  By 
means  of  the  referendum  the  people  may 
defeat  any  law  they  do  not  like.  By 
means  of  the  initiative  they  may  enact 
any  law  they  want.  It  is  a  method  that 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  delibera- 
tive assemblies  with  the  requirement  that 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  people 
shall  be  maintained. 

"Turning  now  to  the  other  half  of  the 
work  of  this  legislative  session — that 
having  to  do  with  economic  betterment — 
let  me  say  that  chief  among  the  laws 
passed  for  this  purpose  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  workmen's  compensation  act  (Chap. 
50). 

2.  The  establishment  of  an  industrial  com- 
mission  (Chap.  485). 

3.  An  income  tax  law  (Chap.  658). 

4.  Appropriations    for    state    aid    to    public 
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highways  and  the  creation  of  a  highway  com- 
mission   (Chap.  337). 

5.  A  comprehensive  law  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  powers  (Chap.  652). 

6.  A  statute  making  it  a  crime  to  waste  or 
maliciously  injure  the  natural  resources  of 
the  state  (Chap.  143). 

7.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  a  year  for 
five  years  to  purchase  land  for  a  forest  reserve 
(Chap.  639). 

8.  Creation  of  an  industrial  education  board 
(Chap.   616). 

9.  Establishment  of  a  system  of  life  insur- 
ance administered  by  the  state  (Chap.  577). 

10.  A  law  authorizing  the  formation  of  co- 
operation associations   (Chap.  368). 

11.  A  women's  hours  of  labor  law  (Chap. 
548). 

12.  A  child  labor  law   (Chap.  479). 

13.  A  statute  authorizing  counties  to  loan 
their  credit  to  settlers  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  farm  lands    (Chap.  656). 

14.  Public  school  buildings  made  civic  cen- 
ters (Chaps.  509  and  514). 

15.  A  teachers'  pension  bill   (Chap.  323). 

16.  A  law  authorizing  counties  to  borrow 
money  to  establish  schools  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  economy   (Chap.  429). 

"Foremost  among  these  is  the  work- 
men's compensation  act.  Last  winter  a 
number  of  states  passed  workmen's  com- 
pensation acts.  The  law  of  Wisconsin 
was  the  first  valid  enactment  of  this  sort 
put  in  operation  in  America.  Its  distin- 
guishing- feature  is  that  it  is  optional,  not 
compulsory.  Being  optional,  both  as  re- 
gards employers  and  employes,  it  is  nat- 
urally free  from  all  valid  constitutional 
objections.  Nevertheless  it  is  so  drawn, 
there  is  so  much  indirect  compulsion  in 
it,  that  eventually  all  employers  and 
workmen  will  find  it  advantageous  to  ac- 
cept its  provisions. 

"For  the  enforcement  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  an  industrial 
commission  was  created,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Its 
members  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six 
years  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
$5,000.  They  are  all  high-grade  men. 
They  have  superseded  the  commissioner 
of  labor,  and  besides  the  administration 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  have 
charge  of  all  matters  affecting  employ- 
ment, including  factory  and  building  in- 
spection, truancy,  free  employment,  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes,  inspection  of 
boilers,  elevators  and  fire  escapes,  and 
the  standardization  of  safety  appliances 
and  sanitary  conditions.    The  legislature 


laid  down  the  general  rule,  but  left  the 
enforcement  of  it  to  this  commission  with 
almost  a  free  hand;  and  just  as  the  Rail- 
road Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  com- 
plete jurisdiction  of  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation and  public  utilities,  so  this  in- 
dustrial commission,  of  equal  dignity  and 
importance,  has  authority  to  act  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  relation  of  capi- 
tal and  labor. 

"A  word  now  as  to  the  future.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Affairs.  The  public  policies  of  the  im- 
mediate future  in  Wisconsin  are  now  be- 
ing formulated  under  the  direction  of  this 
board.  It  consists  of  the  governor,  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  chairmen  of  the 
finance  committees  of  the  senate  and  as- 
sembly, and  three  appointive  members 
representing  respectively  business,  agri- 
culture and  labor.  The  work  of  this 
board  is  chiefly  investigational,  and  its 
powers  are  practically  unlimited  except 
by  the  appropriation.  It  intends  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  state  government,  to  investigate 
the  organization  of  these  departments 
and  their  system  of  bookkeeping,  with 
a  view  of  eliminating  the  waste  and  du- 
plication, and  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing greater  efficiency  and  economy. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  make  a  survey 
of  industrial  conditions  in  Wisconsin  and 
formulate  plans  for  state-wide  economic 
betterment.  It  has  already  begun  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  cost  of  living,  co-op- 
erative farm  marketing,  prison  labor,  ed- 
ucational systems,  state  budgets,  state 
bonded  indebtedness,  immigration,  the 
settlement  of  unoccupied  farm  lands  and 
city  development.  When  it  has  com- 
pleted these  investigations  it  will  formu- 
late a  report  to  the  next  legislature  and 
draft  bills  to  carry  out  any  legislative 
proposals  it  may  make.  In  creating  it 
the  intention  was  to  render  for  the  next 
legislature  service  similar  to  that  per- 
formed for  the  last  one  by  the  special 
legislative  committees  which  sat  during 
the  preceding  recess  and  reported  back 
many  of  the  laws  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention. 

"What  of  the  future?  When  will  this 
progressive  movement  end?  No  one 
knows.  Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  end  until  its  ultimate,  fundamental  ob- 
jects have  been  attained — freedom  and 
justice.      Freedom    and    justice    are   the 
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dominant  ideas  of  the  time.  Not  alone 
in  Wisconsin  and  throughout  the  nation 
has  this  awakening  come,  but  also  in  far- 
away Persia,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Mexico 
and  China.     Everywhere  the  ancient  or- 


der of  absolutism,  spoliation  and  privi- 
lege, like  Jericho  of  old,  is  falling  in  ruins 
at  the  sound  of  the  triumphant  chorus  of 
a  militant  and  progressive  humanity." 
(Prolonged  applause.) 


EDUCATION  NIGHT 


Wednesday  evening  of  the  house 
warming  week  was  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  educational  resources 
and  problems  of  the  city.  The  club  en- 
tertained at  dinner  several  hundred 
guests,  representing  various  educational 
interests.  After  the  reception  and  din- 
ner, the  guests  adjourned  to  the  lounge 
where  the  speaking  took  place. 

President  Favill  introduced  as  the 
chairman  of  the  evening  Prof.  William 
B.  Owen,  who  spoke  briefly  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN  OWEN  :  "The  City  Club 
of  Chicago  has  invited  us  here  this  even- 
ing to  join  in  celebrating  the  opening  of 
its  new  home.  We  will  do  this  by  dis- 
cussing to  the  extent  that  time  will  allow 
the  educational  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity and  state.  The  City  Club  occupies, 
in  my  mind,  a  rather  peculiar  position. 
It  seems  to  stand  for  a  total  view  of  the 
city  rather  than  for  any  one  individual 
interest.  There  are  a  great  many  clubs 
that  are  of  very  great  value,  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  the  people  that  belong  to  them, 
because  they  represent  the  particular  in- 
terests of  one  race  or  religion  or  profes- 
sion. This  club  seems  to  stand  for  a 
total  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  of 
the  city.  It  is  willing  to  take  into  ac- 
count these  other  interests  and  activities, 
but  it  insists  on  approaching  and  revalu- 
ating  these  other  interests  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  life  of  the  city  as  a 
whole. 

"Now,  the  City  Club,  with  this  particu- 
lar view  of  the  life  of  the  city,  came  nat- 
urally enough  to  look  upon  education  as 
one  of  the  great  fundamental  interests  of 
this  great  city.  It  is  an  interesting 
thought,  as  you  all  know,  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  thought  from  Plato 
down  through  Rousseau  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  wherever  people  have  really 
tried  to  take  this  total  view  of  society, 
they  have  had,  somehow  or  other,  to  take 
up  the  question  of  education,  perhaps  as 


a  last  desperate  resort.  At  any  rate,  they 
always  felt  that  the  only  assurance  that 
the  ideal  society  which  they  planned  for 
themselves  would  be  realized  was  by  go- 
ing to  work  and  trying  to  effect  that 
through  educational  agencies.  So  I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation and  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  the  life  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  should 
come  together  this  evening  for  the  con- 
sideration of  education  on  its  socially 
constructive  side." 

The  chairman  then  presented  as  the 
first  speaker  of  the  evening,  Professor 
Edward  A.  Ross  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  who  discussed  "The  Relation 
of  the  University  to  the  State  Govern- 
ment." 

Prof.  E.  A.  Ross 

"More  and  more  we  perceive  that  the 
things  which  the  government  tries  to  do 
for  the  community  are  those  things 
which  are  based  upon  technical  knowl- 
edge and  proficiency.  The  functions  of 
the  modern  board  of  health  are  not  the 
old  functions  of  physically  cleaning  up. 
Sanitation  has  come  to  be  founded  upon 
bacteriology  and  every  step  and  every 
provision  that  is  taken  by  the  modern 
board  of  health  is  based  upon  the  verified 
,  knowledge  of  experts  in  that  line.  In 
the  same  way  a  board  of  agriculture  is 
no  longer  a  board  of  men  to  encourage 
agriculture  by  holding  county  fairs  or 
state  fairs  and  offering  ribbons  for  the 
best  exhibits.  A  modern  board  of  agri- 
culture is  seeking  how  to  inject  the  rap- 
idly accumulating  mass  of  necessary 
knowledge  most  rapidly  into  the  minds  of 
the  farmers  of  the  state.  The  modern 
labor  department  that  tries  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  labor  does  it  upon  a  basis 
of  the  most  exact  knowledge  as  to  the 
factors  of  light  and  air  and  industrial  dis- 
eases.    More  and  more  almost  every  ad- 
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ministrative  service  of    the    state    rests 
upon  technical  knowledge. 

"Germany  saw  this  long  before  we  did 
and  began  to  use  her  universities  to  fit 
men  to  enter  the  government  service. 
Foreign  visitors  tell  us  that  we  are  weak- 
est in  this  country  on  the  administrative 
side  of  government.  That  is  quite  true. 
Until  lately  we  have  had  great  faith  in 
the  idea  that  any  honest  man  of  capac- 
ity, able  to  make  a  success  in  some  oth- 
er department  of  life,  was  able  to  fill  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  any  office  in  the 
state.  You  remember  that  from  Jeffer- 
son and  others  we  got  a  very  widespread 
fear  of  a  permanent  office-holding  class, 
as  the  phrase  ran,  and  that  was  the  foun- 
dation of  this  theory  of  rotation  in  office, 
which  we  came  up  against  finally  with  the 
merit  system.  But  if  what  I  say  is  true, 
that  more  and  more  these  administrative 
services  rest  upon  special  knowledge  and 
proficiency,  then  the  old  all-around  inter- 
changeable American  office  holder  is  an 
anachronism.     (Applause.) 

"Now,  in  Wisconsin  the  capitol  of  the 
state  stands  upon  one  hill,  and  a  mile  to 
the  west  of  it  on  another  hill  stands  the 
university.  The  capitol  of  the  state  rep- 
resents a  demand  for  experts ;  the  uni- 
versity represents  a  supply  of  experts. 
We  are  very  fortunate  up  there  in  hav- 
ing been  able  to  make  this  demand  and 
supply  meet  and  satisfy  one  another.  Let 
me  give  you  a  few  exact  facts  about  the 
degree  to  which  the  university  men  at 
Madison  are  serving  the  state  govern- 
ment. 

"There  are  now  about  thirty-six  facul- 
ty men  connected  with  the  non-political 
service  of  Wisconsin.  The  president  of 
the  university  is  chairman  of  the  service 
commission,  member  of  the  forestry  com- 
mission, the  free  library  commission,  and 
the  public  affairs  commission.  There 
are,  I  think,  about  twenty-two  boards 
and  commissions  in  the  state  government 
of  Wisconsin,  and  on  nineteen  of  these 
boards  or  commissions  members  of  the 
university  faculty  are  assisting  in  some 
way  or  other. 

"Furthermore,  whenever  the  legisla- 
ture sits,  extensive  use  is  made  of  the 
specialized  men  at  the  other  end  of  State 
street.  These  men  do  not  thrust  them- 
selves in.  They  do  not  come  before  leg- 
islative  committees   with   bills   thev   are 


trying  to  get  through.  But  when  the  leg- 
islature is  wrestling  with  a  problem,  such 
as  primary  elections,  then  the  members 
call  in  the  dean  of  the  law  school  or  the 
experts  in  the  political  science  depart- 
ment, and  when  they  are  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  establishing  an  income  tax, 
then  they  draw  upon  this  new  department 
of  economics,  which  has  given  special  at- 
tention to  public  finance.  And  so  it  is 
with  all  the  questions. 

"Then,  too,  we  have  this  legislative 
reference  library.  When  a  question 
comes  up,  for  example,  whether  we  shall 
or  shall  not  give  out  anti-diphtheria  se- 
rum from  the  state  hygienic  laboratory, 
the  legislature  is  furnished  the  opinions 
of  three  hundred  boards  of  health,  physi- 
cians, hospitals,  and  so  on  all  over  the 
United  States.  So  that  the  best  thought, 
not  only  from  the  state  alone,  but  from 
the  entire  nation,  is  concentrated  upon 
each  of  the  important  measures  before 
the  legislature.  That  is  many  times  great- 
er than  was  ever  before  known  in  Wis- 
consin, and  is  possibly  greater  than  is 
fixed  upon  the  legislative  measures  in 
any  other  state  of  the  Union.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

"What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  rela- 
tion of  the  university  to  the  state  gov- 
ernment ?  For  one  thing,  it  has  not  drawn 
the  university  into  politics,  because  the 
university  is  not  touching  the  political 
side  of  the  state  government.  The  citi- 
zens elect  the  legislature.  The  university 
men  make  no  effort  to  get  into  the  legis- 
lature. They  do  not  force  their  way  in. 
Nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  university 
pressure.  The  university  men  are  busy 
teaching  and  they  take  up  these  other 
things  only  when  it  is  put  up  to  them  as 
a  chance  to  serve.  That  is  the  dominant 
idea,  a  chance  to  serve. 

"What  is  the  effect  upon  the  univer- 
sity? Some  professors  say  that  when  a 
man  has  a  divided  duty,  he  prefers  to  in- 
cur the  criticism  of  the  student  rather 
than  the  criticism  of  the  citizenship  of 
the  state ;  that  he  puts  more  strength  into 
the  work  done  for  the  state  than  into  the 
work  done  for  the  university.  Perhaps 
that  is  so.  But  there  are  certain  gains 
that  are  very  noticeable.  For  example, 
it  aids  the  university  in  differentiating 
the  chairs.  If  you  have  two  or  three  men 
in  economics,   no  one  of   them   is   suffi- 
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ciently  expert  to  be  authority  if  you  raise 
a  special  question  in  taxation,  or  insur- 
ance or  gas  franchises.  But  if  you  en- 
large your  department  of  political  econ- 
omy or  of  political  science  to  eight  or  ten 
or  twelve,  then  you  can  have  men  who 
are  really  masters  of  what  is  known  upon 
a  particular  topic. 

"Our  university,  in  addition  to  these 
services  which  are  not  necessarily  very 
widely  appreciated,  has  found  a  new  way 
of  serving  the  people.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  4,000  students  studying 
under  the  dome  of  the  university  and 
5,000  that  are  out  of  sight  of  Univer- 
sity Hill,  5,000  registered  students, 
studying  by  correspondence  and  by  trav- 
eling teachers.  I  do  not  mean  those  who 
merely  listen  to  extension  lectures.  I 
mean  registered  individual  students  who 
are  pursuing  a  course  laid  out  for  them 
and  are  sending  in  papers,  forty  papers 
for  an  ordinary  five-hour  course.  Fur- 
thermore, last  month  225  package  librar- 
ies were  sent  out  to  people  who  wanted 
special  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of 
public  debate  or  discussion.  Many  a 
cross-roads  and  country  town  does  not 
have  any  public  library  at  its  command, 
and  to  those  who  want  to  discuss  woman 
suffrage,  or  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, or  the  popular  election  of  senators, 
or  trusts  or  the  tariff,  we  send  out  pack- 
age libraries,  cutting  out  the  clap-trap,, 
giving  them  the  real  stuff  on  both  sides, 
with  an  impartial  syllabus  presenting  the 
valuable  points  on  both  sides.  Think 
what  effect  that  has  in  elevating  the  plane 
of  the  discussions  going  on  among  the 
people. 

''Not  only  that,  but  we  maintain  in 
the  extension  department  a  municipal 
reference  bureau.  Thousands  of  ques- 
tions are  being  answered  all  the  time 
that  come  in  from  municipalities  that 
want  to  know  about  garbage  removal  or 
disposal,  or  street  pavement,  or  play- 
grounds, and  so  on. 

"There  are  attacks  made  upon  the  uni- 
versity, not  specific  attacks  but  general 
ones,  due  to  the  suspicion  and  jealousy 
chat  are  liable  to  be  aroused  in  an  igno- 
rant mind.  But  we  feel  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  ahead  and  multi- 
ply the  ways  in  which  we  can  serve  the 
people,  in  the  confidence  that  in  the  long 
run  the  people  will  fully  appreciate  the 
service."     (Applause.) 


The  chairman  then  introduced  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Chicago,  who  spoke  on  "The 
Fublic  Schools."    She  said,  in  part : 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young 

"First  I  must  ask  the  question  :  What 
is  the  public  school?  In  a  small  town 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  answering 
that  question.  The  public  school  is  a 
school  attended  by  all  the  children  in  the 
town.  But  in  a  great  city,  particularly 
in  the  East,  and  today  in  the  West,  as 
far  west  as  Chicago,  that  answer  cannot 
be  given.  The  public  school  is  not  the 
school  of  all  the  classes  of  children  in  a 
city.  Many  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  public  schools  under  no  circum- 
stances would  send  their  own  children  to 
them.  Such  being  the  case,  the  ques- 
tion in  the  beginning  is  complicated. 

"There  is  no  greater  independence 
than  that  which  resides  in  the  hearts  of 
the  poor.  But  right  here  we  come  up 
against  a  strange  question.  The  public 
schools  and  the  religious  schools  and  the 
private  schools  have  done  great  things  in 
the  past,  but  they  have  failed  to  make  an 
honest,  independent  nation  that  scorns  to 
live  at  the  public  crib.  (Applause).  And 
now  the  question  that  every  public  school 
teacher  has  before  him  or  before  her  is 
how  this  free  school,  with  all  of  its  ad- 
vantages, can  be  so  administered  that  the 
child  shall  never  grow  up  to  become  a 
parasite,  believing  that  the  great  end  in 
life  is  to  know  how  to  get  all  possible  out 
of     the  public     treasury.        (Applause). 

"I  suppose  one  reason  we  fail  here  is 
because  much  of  the  teaching  force  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  government, 
i. Applause).  Twenty  years  ago  T  heard 
a  very  intelligent  woman  say  that  no 
woman  should  be  allowed  to  teach  civil 
government  or  the  history  of  the  United 
States  unless  she  had  the  right  to  vote, 
and  I  think  there  is  some  truth  in  it." 
(  Applause). 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev. Thomas 
V.  Shannon,  who  spoke  on  "The  Pa- 
rochial Schools  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity." 
He  said  in  part : 

Rev.  Thomas  V.  Shannon 

"As  the  Chairman  has  intimated,  the 
population  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  is  in 
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great  measure  composed  of  Catholics. 
The  politician,  who  is  much  more  inter- 
ested in  knowing  these  things  than  most 
of  us  school  men,  estimates  that  we  have 
fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  registered  vote, 
and  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the 
diocese,  which  comprises  the  counties  of 
Lake,  DuPage,  Will,  Grundy  and  Kan- 
kakee, there  are  1,200,000  Catholics. 
Now,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  Catholic  children.  As 
the  Catholic  church  is  composed  mostly 
of  poor  people,  we  have  the  blessing  of 
the  poor  in  number  of  children,  at  least. 
(Laughter).  And  so  we  try  to  handle 
these  children  the  best  we  know  how. 

"The  fact  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  each  year  that  the  immigrants 
that  are  coming  to  our  country  are  in 
great  measure  Roman  Catholics,  over  one 
million  a  year.  The  immigration  from 
the  north  has  ceased  entirely,  and  the 
great  majority  now  are  people  who  come 
from  southern  Europe,  particularly  Sic- 
ily and  South  Italy  and  from  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  all  the  Balkan  states,  the 
Slavic  peoples,  and  people  from  Little 
Russia  and  Lithuania.  These  are  prac- 
tically all  Catholics.  At  least  all  their  an- 
tecedents are  Catholics  and  we  believe 
that  the  one  thing  which  they  have  in 
common  with  their  fellow  countrymen  in 
this  country  is  their  faith.  That  fact 
alone  would  demand  that  we  provide 
schools  for  them. 

"Now,  I  am  aware  that  in  the  minds  of 
a  great  many  fair  Protestants  there  is  a 
question  why  we  need  parochial  schools 
at  all.  Why  not  be  contented  with  the 
public  schools?  Why  not  fall  in  with 
the  general  attitude  assumed  by  Ameri- 
cans in  this  respect?  Well,  I  suppose  as 
good  Americans  we  may  differ  honestly, 
because  if  there  is  anything  in  our  history 
that  we  are  proud  of,  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  founders  of  the  country  come  here  in 
order  that  they  might  have  absolute  lib- 
erty in  the  matter  of  religion. 

"And  so  if  we  take  issue  with  your 
educational  theories,  we  have  a  certain 
right.  Your  system,  you  know,  is  as 
much  ours  as  it  is  yours,  for  I  believe 
that  we  pay  our  share  of  the  taxes.  But 
most  of  us  are  not  grumbling  and  if  we 
say  to  you :  Your  system  of  education  is 
splendid  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  want 
to  add  certain  features  of  moral  instruc- 


tion, we  have  not  at  heart  a  very  bitter 
quarrel.  Of  course,  as  honest,  disinter- 
ested men,  you  may  question  our  views, 
but  you  will  respect  them,  I  am  sure. 

"Now,  the  other  objection  urged  is 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  This  vast 
country  of  ours  is  a  huge  melting  pot 
into  which  we  are  all  thrown.  Well,  the 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  these 
children  of  foreign  parents  would,  in  the 
parochial  schools,  be  turned  into  Ameri- 
can citizens  if  they  were  put  through  the 
same  process  at  least,  as  the  children  in 
the  public  schools.  Now  I  give  you  the 
solemn  assurance  that  they  are  put 
through  the  same  process.  If  you  were 
to  go  into  our  schools  you  would  discov- 
er that  our  curriculum,  except  for  15 
minutes  of  the  day,  would  not  differ  in 
the  slighest  from  yours.  We  are  on  your 
heels.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  if  we 
accomplish  as  much  as  you  do,  but  we 
are  always  trying  to  accomplish  more. 
You  would  find  our  curriculum,  as  I  say, 
identical  with  your  own,  except  that  15 
minutes  at  the  opening  of  school  is  given 
to  a  catechetical  instruction  on  religion. 
Probably  the  rest  of  the  time  given  over 
to  religious  practices  could  be  summed  up 
in  two  minutes,  but  nevertheless  the  at- 
titude and  the  air  of  religion  is  always 
about  a  parochial  school. 

"As  for  the  love  of  country,  do  not 
have  the  slightest  misgivings.  I  never 
saw  a  parochial  school  room  without  the 
American  flag,  and  I  have  seen  many  a 
public  school  room  without  it.  On  all 
public  occasions  the  children  are  taught, 
by  precept  and  example,  what  this  coun- 
try is,  what  it  was  constituted  for,  what 
it  is  going  to  be,  who  its  heroes  are,  etc., 
quite  as  often  and  as  enthusiastically  as 
in  the  other  schools.  So,  therefore,  those 
two  points  being  dismissed.  I  may  take 
up  now  and  examine  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

"Naturally,  Catholics  have  some  griev- 
ances, to  put  it  tamely.  Our  people,  as 
1  say,  are  the  poor  and  I  believe  it  is  of 
record  that  the  poor  pay  their  taxes.  A 
great  percentage  of  the  tax  which  they 
pay  goes  directly  for  education.  But 
they  say,  'Well,  the  public  school  is  all 
right,  but  we  want  one  of  our  own.'  And 
whey  tax  themselves  again,  doubly,  to  do 
the  thing  that  they  think  they  are  obliged 
to  do  in  conscience.    They  build  up  huge 
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schools  and  beautiful  ones.  The  value  of 
their  schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago  is 
represented  by  eight  figures  at  least.  And 
they  do  this  without  very  much  grum- 
bling. 

"But  as  Mrs.  Young  has  said  here,  the 
state  regards  those  who  give  education 
as  most  directly  contributing  to  that 
which  is  best  and  most  powerful  to  the 
people.  Naturally  a  Catholic  citizen 
says :  'Well,  I  am  doing  my  share  in 
promoting  education  but  the  state  does 
not  do  a  thing  for  me.'  Now,  I  am  tell- 
ing you  the  absolute  truth  when  I  say 
that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  Catho- 
lics who  positively  would  refuse  all  state 
aid  whatever  from  the  conviction  that 
while  it  might  tend  to  the  alleviation  of 
monetary  pressure,  it  might  likewise  ex- 
tend to  something  else.  A  Jewish  Rabbi 
said  some  time  ago  that  he  personally  did 
not  approve  of  inter-marriage  between 
Hebrews  and  Gentiles  and  a  friend  of  his 
said :  'But,  my  dear  sir,  it  will  do  away 
with  prejudice.'  He  said:  'Surely,  and  it 
will  do  away  with  Jews,  too.'  (Laugh- 
ter). So  many  of  us  feel  that  while  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  receive  state 
aid,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  then  the  state 
would  come  in  and  gobble  us  up,  as  it  al- 
ways does.  I  am  suggesting  these  things 
to  you  in  order  that  you  may  see  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question. 

"We  are  struggling  with  a  babel  of 
tongues.  We  have  Bohemians,  Poles, 
Lithuanians ;  we  have  Hungarians, 
Croats,  Slavs ;  we  have  Germans,  French 
and  Italians ;  a  vast  amalgamation,  all 
striving  to  keep  up  as  best  they  can  with 
the  schools.  Let  me  give  you  some  sta- 
tistics on  our  educational  system  in  Chi- 
cago. 

"We  have  one  preparatory  seminary 
absolutely  free,  no  tuition,  with  180  boys. 
We  have  23  academies  for  girls  with 
5,500.  We  have  10  high  schools  with 
approximately  1,500.  We  have  156  pa- 
rochial schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
with  approximately  86,000  children,  and 
for  the  diocese,  the  immediate  vicinity, 
nearer  to  95,000.  We  have  12  colleges 
and  academies  for  boys  and  two  universi- 
ties, with  an  approximate  attendance  of 
4,100  young  men  and  boys.  We  have 
one  institution  for  deaf  mutes  containing 
78.  We  have  two  industrial  schools  for 
boys,  one  of  which  represents  an  invest- 


ment of  one  million  dollars,  with  660,  and 
we  have  one  industrial  school  for  girls 
with  320  inmates.  We  have  six  orphan 
asylums  with  1,800  children.  In  all,  un- 
der the  Catholic  parochial  system  of  the 
city  and  diocese  of  Chicago  we  have  109,- 

000  children. 

"How  do  we  take  care  of  these  chil- 
dren? How  are  we  able  to  do  it?  With 
all  due  respect  to  those  who  are  here  to- 
night representing  the  public  school  edu- 
cational system,  how  is  it,  may  I  ask,  that 
we  train  and  educate  a  child  in  our  paro- 
chial schools  in  the  grammar  grades  for 
$9.00,  when — as  far  as  I  can  learn — it 
costs  the  public  schools  $34.00  ?" 

MRS.  YOUNG:  "You  don't  have  to 
pay  your  teachers  anything."  (Laugh- 
ter) . 

FATHER  SHANNON  :  "I  am  going 
to  get  to  that.  I  don't  mean  it  for  a  re- 
flection, I  assure  you.  In  the  high  school 
it  costs  us  approximately  $17.00  to  edu- 
cate each  child  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  in  the  public  school  system  it  costs 
$67.73.  Mrs.  Young  anticipated  my 
question  when  I  said  how  are  we  able 
lo  do  this?  Of  course,  we  have  the  sis- 
ters and  we  remunerate  them  wonder- 
fully with  sums  of  money  ranging  from 
$20.00  a  month  to  $30.00  a  month,  out  of 
which  they  must  feed  and  clothe  them- 
selves in  great  luxury.  It  is  through  this 
means  that  we  are  able  to  maintain  our 
schools.  We  demand  from  those  who 
can  pay  it  but  a  large  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren pay  absolutely  nothing.  Some  of 
our  schools  have  never  had  any,  notably 
St.  Gabriel's. 

"Now,  as  to  our  success.  Will  people 
be  satisfied  with  our  academic  standing? 

1  believe  so.  We  have  the  approval  of 
your  public  school  system  during  the  22 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  they  did 
away  with  examinations  for  parochial 
graduates  to  enter  high  school.  Our 
high  schools,  too,  are  successful.  Per- 
haps they  are  not  equal  in  the  general  cul- 
ture that  they  give  to  the  public  high 
schools,  but  the  standard  we  set  up, 
though  largely  utilitarian,  seems  suffi- 
cient, for  most  of  our  graduates,  for  ex- 
ample, pass  without  any  difficulty  the 
normal  school  examinations. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  Naturally  we  do  not 
like  state  socialism  and  paternalism,  be- 
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cause  it  is  coming  out  of  our  pockets  and 
we  are  getting  nothing.  And  we  always 
will  stand  up  for  one  thing,  the  right  of 
the  parent  to  determine  the  education  of 
the  child.  On  that  we  must  fight  it  out 
to  the  bitter  end,  that  the  parent,  and  not 
the  state,  has  the  right  to  educate  the 
child  along  the  line  that  the  parent 
thinks,  in  conscience,  he  should  go." 
(Applause). 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Legler,  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library,  who  talked  on  "Li- 
braries and  Museums ;  Their  Educational 
Tendencies."    He  said,  in  part: 

Henry  E.  Legler 

"In  theory,  the  state  has  wrought  a 
wonderful  educational  mechanism.  It 
has  given  ostensibly  the  utmost  opportu- 
nity for  fifteen  years  of  school  life,  be- 
ginning with  the  kindergarten  and  ex- 
tending through  eight  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  four  years  of  the  high 
school  and  four  years  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation as  typified  in  the  university. 

"And  yet  when  we  turn  the  searchlight 
upon  this  educational  mechanism,  we  find 
some  very  grave  faults.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fact  that  the  schools  have  not 
achieved  the  results  which  had  been 
hoped  from  them.  We  find  that  for  ev- 
ery one  who  goes  through  the  university, 
for  every  three  who  have  attained  the 
privilege  of  secondary  education,  there 
are  very,  very  many  who  are  left  hope- 
lessly behind  in  the  elementary  schools, 
with  a  mere  fragment  of  education. 

"I  well  appreciate — no  one  more — the 
spirit  of  devotion  in  those  who  partici- 
pate in  educational  work,  the  generosity 


and  the  giving  of  self,  in  the  public,  the 
private  and  the  parochial  schools.  I  well 
appreciate  that,  but  I  see,  too,  that  we 
have  failed  to  reach  what  the  state  has 
fought  to  achieve,  to  lay  a  solid  founda- 
tion. It  has  been  found  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  ordinary  processes  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  bring  into  existence  a 
group  of  allied  institutions  which  shall 
extend  and  multiply  the  opportunities  for 
culture. 

"Nowhere  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  has  this  been  done.  In 
a  little  publication  which  was  issued  a 
very  short  time  ago,  called  'Educational 
Opportunities  in  Chicago,'  there  were 
listed  numerous  museums  and  libraries, 
scattered  all  over  the  city,  institutions 
managed  with  a  breadth  such  as  is  mani- 
fest nowhere  else  that  I  know  of.  There 
is  the  Art  Institute ;  the  great  John  Cre- 
rar  library.  Out  of  them  are  marching 
forces  little  appreciated  today,  perhaps, 
but  which  have  a  great  meaning  for  the 
future  of  the  city. 

"A  new  spirit  has  come  upon  our  edu- 
cational forces.  They  see  that  there  is 
more  than  the  privilege  of  individuals  in- 
volved. There  is  a  duty  to  society,  for 
'  there  may  be  many  Miltons,  many  Ark- 
wrights,  many  Edisons,  among  the  stu- 
dents who  have  within  themselves  the 
elements  of  some  great  contribution  to 
society,  and  only  through  these  educa- 
tional agencies,  the  libraries,  the  evening 
schools  and  in  these  other  extra  educa- 
tional agencies,  can  they  be  developed." 
(Applause.) 

The  program  of  the  evening  was  con- 
cluded with  an  exhibition  of  moving 
pictures  devoted  to  educational  subjects. 
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On  Thursday  evening,  January  11,  the 
City  Club  acted  as  host  to  the  representa- 
tives of  many  of  the  foreign-born  groups 
in  Chicago.  After  the  usual  reception 
and  dinner,  members  and  guests  ad- 
journed to  the  lounge  where  the  speaking 
took  place.  Folk  dancing  in  costume  lent 
color  and  interest  to  the  program. 

President  Henry  B.  Favill  presided.  In 
opening  the  speaking  he  said : 


CHAIRMAN  FAVILL:  "The  City 
Club  has  no  ambition  to  be  anything 
more  than  it  can  be  but  it  has  a  very 
distinct  ambition  to  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
a  clearing  house  for  everything  which  is 
legitimately  related  to  civic  affairs  and  in 
which  it  can  participate  with  any  benefit. 
And  for  that  reason  it  has  seemed  appro- 
priate to  draw  together  for  an  evening 
those  who  can  fitly  discuss     the     great 
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question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
laces  in  this  country.  Therefore,  we  have 
with  us  tonight  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  are  going  to  address  us  in  short 
speeches,  representing  formally  various 
of  the  great  national  groups  of  this  com- 
munity. It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
we  could  have  represented  all  of  the  na- 
tional groups,  we  should  have  done  so, 
but  the  time  involved  in  such  a  repre- 
sentation would  have  made  it  prohibitive. 
So  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  to 
distribute  the  representation  among  the 
greai  groups,  with  the  hope  that  the  spe- 
cial groups  which  are  not  represented 
will  understand  and  will  find  a  certain 
significance,  notwithstanding,  in  what  is 
said  here." 

He  then  introduced  the  first  speaker, 
Judge  Michael  F.  Girten,  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Germans.  Judge  Girten 
said : 

Judge  Michael  F.  Girten 

"In  the  old  Colonial  days  the  Germans 
were  looked  upon  with  disdain.  They 
were  thought  to  be  fit  only  for  menial 
work.  Yet,  England  had  agents  traveling 
throughout  Germany,  seeking  emigrants 
for  the  United  States,  in  the  conviction 
that  they  would  be  valuable  as  settlers  of 
the  new  land. 

"Some  of  you  may  remember  that 
there  is  one  sad  spot  in  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  this  country,  the  story  of  the  re- 
demptionists,  the  German  men,  women, 
and  children  who  were  talked  into  com- 
ing into  this  country  by  these  agents  and, 
because  they  were  unable  to  pay  their 
transportation,  were  induced  to  sign  con- 
tracts under  which  the  agents  paid  their 
transportation.  When  they  landed  at 
Philadelphia  or  New  York  or  Boston, 
they  were  sold  to  the  highest  colonial 
bidder, who  kept  them  in  his  employ  until 
they  had  earned  enough  to  redeem  them- 
selves. 

"Many  Germans  came  over  here  vol- 
untarily in  the  years  preceding  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  in  1775  they  formed 
10  per  cent  of  the  white  population  of 
the  colonies.  They  were  leading  factors 
in  commercial  and  public  life  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  When 
the  first  call  for  troops  went  out,  the 
first  men  who  responded  to  Washing- 
ton's call  were  a  regiment  of  some  five 


hundred  and  thirty  men  known  as  the 
German  Regiment  from  Virginia.  They 
played  their  part  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. A  year  ago  last  December  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Steuben  monument  in 
Jackson  Square  the  present  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  this  country  said :  'That  man  in 
whose  honor  we  here  assemble  is  respon- 
sible for  putting  the  American  colonial 
troops  into  such  condition  that  Washing- 
ton was  able  to  win  the  victories  which 
came  to  his  army.'   (Applause.) 

"After  the  war  was  over  the  first 
speaker  of  the  first  Congress  was  a  Ger- 
man, Peter  Muhlenberg;  and  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  was  a 
German,  Michael  Hillegas ;  and  the  first 
settlers  who  spread  out  along  the  Ohio 
river  and  started  various  settlements  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  were  Germans.  And 
so  it  was  through  industry.  The  first 
printing  press  erected  in  this  country,  the 
first  type-foundry,  the  first  paper  mill, 
the  first  pianos,  the  first  organs,  the  first 
clock — they  were  all  made  by  the  early 
German  settlers. 

"A  recent  writer  has  described  the 
situation  in  this  country  in  a  way  that 
has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I 
refer  to  Israel  Zangwill  in  his  drama. 
'The  Melting  Pot.'  I  have  seen  the 
play  and  a  great  many  Germans  of  this 
country  have  seen  the  play.  I  spoke  to 
a  professor  concerning  it  and  this  is  what 
he  said :  'The  German  came  over  to 
this  country  and  brought  with  him  a 
culture  or  civilization  that  was  away 
above  that  which  he  found  here.'  He 
said :  'We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"Melting  Pot,"  because  the  German 
comes  from  a  cultured  folk  which  stands 
at  the  front  and  is  in  advance,  prac- 
tically, of  any  other  of  the  nations  of 
today.  He  brings  with  him  so  many  ele- 
ments that  he  will  add  more  to  the  com- 
pound than  he  can  get  from  it.'  Now, 
without  any  vanity,  I  believe  that  is 
true;  and  if  he  is  to  play  any  part  at 
all  in  the  melting  pot,  it  should  be  that 
of  supervising  engineer,  to  see  that  the 
fires  are  kept  in  proper  shape,  so  that 
no  damage  is  done  to  the  contents. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

"But  you  will  hear  people  say  that  the 
German  will  not  play  his  part  in  the 
uplift  of  a  community;  that  when  anv 
movement  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
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of  curtailing  certain  things  that  have 
gone  to  an  extreme,  he  will  stand  back 
and  not  play  his  part.  That  may  be  true 
in  certain  instances,  but  only  in  those 
where  it  involves  the  shutting  down  or 
suppressing  of  the  diversion  that  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  for  centuries,  and 
which  to  him  has  been  an  innocent 
pastime.  He  is  frequently  afraid  of  the 
good  folks  who  are  back  of  this  move- 
ment, though  he  knows  full  well  that 
their  intentions  are  excellent.  He  op- 
poses them  because  he  believes  that  if 
they  get  into  power  on  that  proposition 
there  is  no  knowing  where  they  will 
stop  or  what  other  innocent  diversion 
may  be  attacked.  He  fears  that  in  the 
end  his  liberty  will  be  taken  away  from 
him."     (Applause.) 

The  chairman  then  introduced,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Italian  people,  Mr. 
Bernard  P.  Barasa,  who  said  : 

Bernard  P.  Barasa 

"Well,  I,  too,  was  born  under  the 
good  old  Stars  and  Stripes  (laughter  and 
applause),  born  at  Negaunee,  Mich.  I 
am  a  Michigander  as  well  as  an  Italian, 
and  I  am  proud  of  both. 

"I  need  not  go  into  all  the  great  deeds 
that  Italians  have  done  for  civilization. 
Why,  I  could  not  tell  it  to  you  if  you 
gave  me  five  hours  instead  of  five  min- 
utes. I  am  limited  to  Chicago,  good  old 
Chicago.  As  my  time  is  limited,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  will  start  in  with  the 
history  of  the  Italians  of  Chicago. 

"I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  first 
Italians  came  here  about  1850.  A  num- 
ber of  others  came  about  1860  and  in 
1864.  They  kept  gradually  increasing 
until  the  present  day,  and  I  daresay  the 
Italian  population  of  Chicago  at  the 
present  time  is  from  75,000  to  80,000 
people.  The  principal  increase — I  mean 
by  way  of  immigration — has  taken  place 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

"The  first  industry  the  Italians  took 
up  in  Chicago  was  the  fruit  industry. 
Today  we  have  the  biggest  mail  order 
fruit  house  in  the  world,  controlled  by 
Italians,  Garibaldi  &  Cuneo,  here  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

"The  Italians  have  been  industrious, 
they  have  been  saving  and  they  have 
been  honest.     I  can   sav  that   for  them 


and  the  records  prove  it.  The  great 
trouble  is  that  the  Italians  are  sometimes 
considered  to  be  far  below  the  standard 
of  the  average  citizen.  People  run  away 
with  the  idea  because  of  the  fact  that 
two  or  three  toughs  among  the  Italian 
people  go  out  and  commit  some  crime 
at  some  time.  Because  they  do  those 
things,  people  condemn  the  entire  na- 
tion for  the  wrongs  of  one  or  two.  And 
I  want  to  say  further,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  many  times  we  are  accused  of 
crimes  that  we  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with.  Whenever  there  is  a  mystery 
in  this  city — somebody  has  been  killed 
and  nobody  knows  who  did  it — oh,  it's 
the  Black  Hand,  say  the  newspapers  in 
great  big  black  headlines.  When  they 
say  Black  Hand  that  means  Italians,  of 
course,  nobody  else.  But  if  you  will 
look  at  the  criminal  records  in  this 
county,  you  will  find  that  in  many  of 
those  cases  where  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted, it  has  been  committed  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  home,  and  not  the  Black 
Hand.  Of  course  some  Black  Hand 
work  has  gone  on  in  this  county.  But 
because  one  or  two  commit  crimes,  the 
entire  nation  should  not  be  condemned 
for  it."     (Applause.) 

The  next  speaker,  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Polish  citizens,  was  Mr. 
John  F.  Smulski.  His  address  was  as 
follows  : 

John  F.  Smulski 

"The  Polish-American  citizens  of  our 
city,  for  whom  I  have  been  requested 
to  speak  this  evening,  rejoice  with  the 
other  nationalities  which  make  up  the 
population  of  this  great  metropolis  at 
the  dedication  of  this  splendid  edifice  to 
the  civic  work  of  our  city.  The  spirit 
of  democracy  which  permeates  the  at- 
mosphere here  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that 
makes  for  good  citizenship,  honesty  in 
endeavor,  purity  in  public  life  and  de- 
cency in  office.  I  realize  full  well  what 
your  club  stands  for.  I  understand  its 
mission,  its  work  and  its  accomplish- 
ments. I  may  have  no  explicit  authority 
to  speak  for  the  thousands  of  my  com- 
patriots, but  I  believe  they  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  we  admire  your 
principles  and  your  work,  and  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  promulgation  of 
the  civic  virtues  which  you  stand  for. 
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"The  Polish  immigration  to  Chicago  is 
of  recent  years.  The  first  immigrants 
came  in  the  early  '60's,  when  political 
conditions  and  the  downfall  of  the  Po- 
lish insurrection  of  1863  made  the  lot  of 
many  of  them  rather  a  hard  one  in  the 
land  of  their  forefathers. 

"The  first  immigration  came  from 
Prussia,  and  the  largest  number  of  these 
immigrants  came  to  settle  on  the  North- 
west side.  The  first  church  was  erected 
on  Noble  street  just  north  of  Division 
street  about  the  time  of  the  Chicago 
fire.  It  was  but  a  small  frame  building 
and  cost  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

"The  influx  of  Polish  immigrants  from 
Germany's  provinces,  Posen,  West  Prus- 
sia and  Silesia  became  quite  marked,  and 
soon  another  center  was  established  at 
Seventeenth  and  Paulina  streets.  Then 
the  rolling  mills  at  South  Chicago  drew 
on  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and 
churches  and  parishes  began  to  spring 
up  all  over  the  city. 

"The  heaviest  immigration  from  Ger- 
man Poland  ceased  some  years  ago,  and 
then  came  the  peasants  of  Russian  Po- 
land and  Galicia.  The  immigration  at 
the  present  time  is  nearly  all  from  Ga- 
licia and  Russian  Poland,  until  today,  by 
a  very  thorough  canvass  which  was  made 
a  short  time  ago  among  the  Polish  par- 
ishes, there  is  bv  actual  count  a  Polish 
population  of  258,304,  cared  for  by  31 
Polish  parochial  churches  and  schools. 
This  quarter  of  a  million  souls  does  not 
include  quite  a  large  floating  population 
which  we  can  safely  place  at  about  50,- 
000.  Neither  do  I  include  in  these  fig- 
ures the  Lithuanians  and  Ruthenians 
who  are  a  part  of  the  old  Polish  Re- 
public, which  was  composed  of  Poland, 
Lithuania  and  Ruthenia.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  nearly  100,000  Lithuanians 
and  Ruthenians  in  our  city,  making  the 
total  number  of  the  descendants  of  those 
people  who  owed  allegiance  to  the  Polish 
Republic  nearly  400,000. 

"About  25.000  Polish- American  citi- 
zens own  real  estate  in  our  city  and  pay 
taxes  thereon.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  they  are  interested  in  your 
club,  because  they  know  that  it  stands 
for  honest  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money  raised  by  taxation.     (Applause.) 

"The  Polish-Americans  of  Chicago 
are     proud     of     the     great     metropolis, 


and  wish  to  live  and  prosper  in  friend- 
ship and  with  the  esteem  of  their 
multi-nationalistic  neighbors  and  co-resi- 
dents. They  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
when  they  first  come  here,  but  they 
are  willing  to  learn,  they  want  to  be 
good  citizens,  to  respect  the  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  add  their  share  to  the 
things  that  make  Chicago  a  great  city, 
and  they  wish  the  City  Club  continued 
success  in  its  endeavors  for  good  gov- 
ernment, and  join  the  other  people  in 
saying  to  you,  God-speed  you  in  your 
good  work."     (Great  applause.) 

The  next  speaker  was  introduced  as 
"the  president  of  perhaps  the  most  in- 
fluential organization  of  the  Scandina- 
vian people,  Dr.  Gustave  Andreen,  presi- 
dent of  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island." 
He  said : 

Dr.  Gustave  Andreen 

"In  America — and  by  America  I  mean 
more  especially  our  United  States — ev- 
ery nation  of  Europe  is  represented. 
They  came  across,  yes.  Was  it  from 
Italy  first?  Who  did  discover  America, 
anyway?'  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I 
honor  the  name  of  Columbus,  but  you 
know  just  above  him  stands  the  name 
of  Lief  Erickson.  (Applause.)  We 
celebrated  some  time  ago  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  day  when 
Columbus  came  here.  It  is  now  811 
years  ago  since  Lief  Erickson  landed  in 
Vinland  over  there  on  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts.     (Applause.) 

"In  this  country  there  are  now  over 
two  million  Swedish-Americans,  two 
million  Norwegian-Americans,  not  far 
from  one  million  Danish-Americans, 
making  in  all  about  five  million  of  Scan- 
dinavian descent,  including  not  only  the 
old  pioneers,  but  also  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  even  unto  the  third  and 
the  fourth  generation.  .Here  in  Chicago 
there  are  over  300,000  Scandinavians.  I 
should  judge  there  are  about  as  many — if 
we  count  the  three  Scandinavian  peoples 
together — as  there  are  Poles. 

"I  feel  tonight  as  if  I  had  come  home. 
It  is  not  like  coming  as  a  stranger  to 
talk  to  strangers.  We  are  men  and 
women  of  common  descent  who  have 
again  come  together  by  the  providence 
of  God,  who  are  trying  to  build  up  to 
the   best   of   our   ability   this    great    and 
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noble  work,  this  nation  of  which  we  are 
all  so  proud."     (Applause.) 

The  representative  of  Bohemia,  Judge 
Joseph  Z.  Uhlir,  was  next  introduced. 
He  said : 

Judge  Joseph  Z.  Uhlir 

"I  notice  that  a  certain  gentleman  who 
was  to  have  been  here  tonight  is  absent. 
He  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
bringing  about  this  gathering  of  nation- 
alities. The  reason  he  is  absent  is  be- 
cause he  buried  his  father  today,  his 
father,  whom  we  all  know,  whose  death 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  to  the  nationalities  that  are  here 
represented.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Crane  cannot  be  here  with  us  to- 
night. He  is  a  very  good  friend  of  the 
foreign  element  in  this  city,  as  was  his 
father,  too.  So  I  deem  it  my  duty,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  make  a  motion  that  we 
express  our  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
condolence  for  Mr.  Crane's  great  loss 
by  a  rising  vote  of  the  nationalities  that 
are  represented  here  tonight." 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and 
unanimously  carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

"When  the  Bohemian  people  hear  that 
I  have  attempted  to  tell  you  in  five  min- 
utes how  much  good  they  have  done  for 
Chicago,  they  won't  forgive  me.  I  no- 
ticed that  some  of  the  speakers  started 
out  here  by  telling  how  their  nationalities 
originated  and  who  they  discovered  and 
how  they  did  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
the  Bohemians  discovered  the  finest  beer 
in  the  land  (laughter),  and  the  Germans 
drink  it(  laughter),  and  they  have  been 
trying  to  duplicate  it  for  years  and  they 
cannot  do  it.     (Laughter.) 

"The  Bohemian  people  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  are  very  jealous  of  their  repu- 
tation. The  best  example  that  I  could 
give  you  here  tonight  of  what  the 
Bohemians  have  done  for  Chicago  would 
be  to  call  the  different  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  Bohemian  race  to  the  front 
so  that  you  could  see  them  for  your- 
selves, the  pleasant  faces,  the  character 
in  their  faces.  What  more  can  any 
nationality  do  for  the  city  of  Chicago 
than  to  bring  up  young  men  to  be 
good,  honest,  reputable  citizens  of  this 
city?     (Applause.) 

"We   have   a   great   many    halls     and 


gymnasiums  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  We 
have  some  of  the  best  buildings  and  loan 
associations  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  or- 
ganized by  poor  people.  I  could  take  you 
over  on  the  West  side  and  show  you 
some  of  our  building,  some  of  our  gym- 
nasiums and  halls  that  cost  thousands  of 
dollars,  where  young  men  and  girls  and 
boys  are  trained  physically  and  mentally 
to  be  good  strong  women  and  men  when 
they  grow  up 

"We  haven't  any  millionaires  among 
the  Bohemians.  Most  of  them  are  poor 
people.  Some  of  them  have  saved  up 
some  thousands  of  dollars,  and  they  are 
taking  care  of  their  homes,  their  in- 
dustries. They  have  worked  hard.  But 
the  Bohemian  people  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  assist  the  City  Club  in  any  way 
they  can  to  bring  about  legislation  or 
any  other  work  that  they  undertake.  Wre 
are  always  ready  and  willing  to  assist 
the  City  Club,  and  I  am  thankful  to  them 
for  the  invitation  here  tonight."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

After  expressing  regret  over  the  ab- 
sence, on  account  of  illness,  of  Mr.  John 
P.  McGoorty,  who  was  to  have  spoken 
for  the  Irish,  the  chairman  introduced 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  who  said,  in 
part : 

Judge  Julian  W.  Mack 

"I  cannot  quite  agree  with  what  Judge 
Girten  said  about  the  melting  pot.  The 
melting  pot  includes  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  better  and  the  worse,  but  Amer- 
ica, and  particularly  Chicago,  is  the  melt- 
ing pot  of  the  world,  for  here  we  have 
gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  all  races,  all  nationalities,  all  re- 
ligions, all  dialects.  I  believe  there  are 
fifty-four  that  are  spoken  daily  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  here  we  are  mingled 
together  and  mixed  together  in  a  crucible 
to  produce  the  true  American,  the  real 
Chicagoan. 

"What  has  made  this  country,  this 
city,  great  and  strong  as  it  is?  The  im- 
migrant, the  immigrant  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  the  immigrant  of 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  All  praise 
to  the  New  Englander,  all  praise  to  the 
Puritan  and  the  cavalier,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  America  would  be  without 
them,  but  all  praise  to  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  that  have  come  here,  particu- 
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larly  during  the  last  century,  and  mingled 
with  the  Puritan  and  the  cavalier,  and 
made  the  American  of  today. 

"If  we  were  all  New  Englanders,  the 
colors  in  this  country  would  not  be  those 
that  you  see  in  the  decoration  of  this 
room.  The  cold  dull  gray,  perhaps, 
would  more  honestly  typify  the  old  Puri- 
tan characteristics ;  but  the  immigrants 
of  the  past  century  have  brought  some- 
thing new  into  American  life.  Where 
did  we  get  our  love  of  music  that  now 
produces  the  grand  opera  in  this  city, 
and  more  than  that,  the  great  Thomas 
Orchestra?  Where  did  we  get  our  love 
of  art  that  has  caused  us  to  erect  and 
maintain  the  wonderful  Art  Museum 
with  its  gorgeous  collections?  Where 
did  we  get  our  love  of  color,  our  love 
of  flowers  and  of  gardening?  All  this 
brightness,  the  love  of  joy,  the  dance, 
such  as  you  may  have  tonight,  the  folk 
dances  of  the  nations  ?  Who  is  it  that 
cries  out  for  play,  for  pleasure,  for 
happiness  ?  The  immigrant  of  the  last 
century  and  his  descendants.  This  is 
a  part  of  his  contribution  to  American 
life. 

"This  problem  of  immigration  is  be- 
fore us  in  this  country  today.  We  have 
on  our  statute  books  laws  that  to  some 
extent  restrict  immigration,  and  in  the 
administration  of  those  laws  sometimes 
and  at  some  places  the  letter  of  the  law 
in  its  strictest  sense  is  followed.  More 
than  that,  from  narrow  and  disaffected 
parties  the  cry  is  going  out :  'Raise  the 
bars  and  keep  out  the  immigrant.'  The 
cry  is  going  out  today,  as  it  has  gone 
out  in  every  decade  in  the  past  century : 
'The  immigration  that  is  now  coming  in 
is  not  like  that  of  fifty  years  ago.'  But 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  to  you  what 
was  said  in  1830  and  1840  about  the 
Irish  and  the  Germans,  and  in  1860  about 
the  Scandinavians,  the  people  whom  we 
justly  say  are,  and  were,  such  desirable 
immigrants.  The  restrictionists  cried  out 
against  them  in  bitterest  tones,  just  as 
they  are  all  crying  out  today  against  the 
Slavs  and  the  Italians  and  the  Russian- 
Jewish  element,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  as  we  assimilated  those  people,  so 
we  will  assimilate  these  people,  for  they 
are  all  of  one  kind. 

"There  is  no  better  or  worse  race,  in 
my  judgment.    Each  race  has  its  defects, 


each  race  has  its  bad  individuals,  each 
race  has  its  virtues,  each  race  has  its 
heroes,  each  race  brings  something  into 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  each 
race  that  comes  to  our  land  brings  some- 
thing that  is  for  us  to  understand,  to 
draw  out  of  them,  and  to  make  a  part  of 
the  races  and  of  the  American  nation. 

"But  the  cry  goes  up:  'Let  us  bar 
those  who  cannot  read  and  write."  What? 
Bar  out  the  men  of  brawn,  the  men  of 
fine  physique,  the  men  of  splendid  char- 
acter who.  without  fault  of  their  own, 
because  they  had  not  American  oppor- 
tunities, were  denied  the  possibility  of 
gaining  the  power  to  read  and  to  write? 
Don't  we  need  men  of  that  kind  in 
America?  Don't  we  need  the  builders 
of  the  foundations  of  the  nation?  Shall 
we  say  that  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
has  been  denied  the  opportunities  to 
learn  in  the  old  country,  but  who  is 
eager  to  grasp  whatever  opportunities 
we  give  him  to  learn  in  this  country,  who 
is  more  than  eager,  yea,  willing  to  sacri- 
fice almost  everything  that  his  children 
may  get  the  opportunity  of  American 
education  and  American  citizenship — 
shall  we  say  that  these  men  of  brawn 
and  character  are  undesirable  merely  be- 
cause they  cannot  read  or  write? 

"And  they  want  to  put  up  another 
test,  the  test  of  the  physical  ability  to 
pass  the  standards  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  American  army.  We  need 
the  men  of  brawn,  but  we  need  the  men 
of  brain  and  the  men  of  soul,  the  poets 
and  the  dreamers  and  the  thinkers  of 
the  nations  of  the  old  world  who,  when 
they  become  part  of  us,  will  in  them- 
selves or  their  children  be  the  dreamers, 
the  seers,  the  prophets  and  the  leaders 
of  this  American  people.  And  yet  some 
want  to  shut  them  out  because,  weak  of 
body,  crushed  by  the  outrages  that  are 
still  perpetrated  in  some  of  the  lands 
of  the  old  world,  they  cannot  pass  muster 
such  as  is  required  for  entry  into  the 
American  army.  To  those  of  you  who 
are  interested,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Political  Science  Quarterly  of  the 
Columbia  University,  in  which  it  is  dem- 
onstrated beyond  all  question  that  the 
economic  advantages  to  this  country  lie 
unquestionably  in  the  admission  of  the 
immigrant. 
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"But  what  is  our  duty  to  the  immi- 
grant when  we  get  him  here?  Is  it  to 
let  the  girls  come  through  from  Ellis 
Island  to  Chicago  and  be  led  away  from 
the  train  by  those  who  want  to  ruin  or 
mislead  them?  Is  it  our  duty  to  let  the 
immigrant  coming  to  our  city  get  his 
first  taste  of  American  life  from  the 
hands  of  the  interested  boss  politician? 
Is  it  our  duty  to  let  the  immigrant,  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  not  knowing 
our  customs,  our  habits,  our  laws  or  our 
language,  go  through  the  first  years  of 
trouble  and  stress,  finding  his  way  into 
the  law  courts  without  help,  without 
interpretation,  without  protection? 

"Surely  our  duty  lies  the  other  way. 
Surely  the  duty  of  the  American  people 
is  performed  only  if  we  see  to  it  that 
when  we  admit  them,  they  shall  get  a 
fair  chance  in  life,  shall  get  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  not  merely  'equal 
justice  but  true  justice,  the  aid  of  the 
more  fortunate,  the  helping  hand  in  days 
of   trouble,   given   not   for   what   it   will 


pay  later  on  when  they  begin  to  vote, 
but  given  because  a  brother  or  sister  is 
in  distress.     (Applause.) 

"We  have  in  this  city,  and  in  other 
cities,  organizations  like  the  Immigrants' 
Protective  League,  a  few  men  and 
women  banded  together  to  show  to  the 
immigrants  that  when  the  doors  are  open, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  come  in,  a  wel- 
come will  await  them  from  their  older 
brethren  already  here,  a  welcome  and 
a  warm  handclasp,  and  an  eager  desire 
to  smooth  for  them  the  rough  places 
during  the  first  few  months  or  the  first 
few  years.  That  work  is  your  work, 
not  the  work  of  a  dozen  or  of  a  hundred 
men  and  women.  It  is  the  work  of 
every  man  and  woman  with  heart  and 
soul  and  true  patriotism,  because  these 
people  whom  we  take  into  our  gates  are 
all  fellow  citizens.  Their  children  will 
be  the  fellow  citizens  of  our  children." 
(Applause.) 

The  evening's  entertainment  was  con- 
cluded by  an  exhibition  of  folk  dancing. 
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Friday  evening,  January  12.  was  de- 
voted to  the  various  civic  associations  of 
Chicago.  Representatives  of  a  great 
many  of  them  were  present  as  the  guests 
of  the  club.  After  the  reception  and  din- 
ner, the  audience — as  on  previous  eve- 
nings— adjourned  to  the  lounge  where 
the  speeches  were  made.  The  program 
covered  broadly  nearly  all  the  fields  of 
work  in  which  the  civic  associations  of 
the  city  are  engaged.  Much  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  of  a  reminiscent  sort. 

Dr.  Favill  introduced  as  the  chairman 
for  the  evening,  Mr.  George  E.  Cole.  His 
introductory  remarks  were  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT  FAVILL:  "In  1896 
there  was  a  volcanic  eruption  in  Chicago 
growing  out  of  the  flagrant  civic  abuses 
which  prevailed  at  that  time.  A  com- 
mittee of  100  was  organized,  of  repre- 
sentative and  courageous  and  public  spir- 
ited citizens,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
find  a  way  out  of  the  maze  of  iniquity 
into  which  this  community  was  plunged. 
I  will  not  go  through  all  the  steps  of  that 
procedure,  but  it  finally  was  decided  to 


have  a  small  body,  a  permanent  execu- 
tive committee  of  seven,  afterwards  nine, 
which  should  take  under  its  cognizance 
the  official  acts  of  the  city  council.  At 
that  time  the  plague  spot  of  Chicago  was 
in  the  city  council.  It  was  determined 
that  that  committee  should  be  a  real 
fighting  force  and  that  there  should  be 
no  quarter  given. 

"This  was  a  very  easy  decision  for  the 
large  committee  to  make.  It  was  a  very 
simple  thing  to  direct  this  executive  com- 
mittee to  make  a  fight  against  the  most 
powerfully  intrenched,  vicious  and  vin- 
dictive interests  that  were  in  this  com- 
munity. However,  that  was  the  condi- 
tion. After  the  committee  was  deter- 
mined upon  and  its  personnel  selected, 
the  question  arose,  who  is  going  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  it  as  chief  executive  officer? 

"It  was  a  thankless  task.  More  than 
that,  let  me  say — and  this  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve now — it  was  at  that  moment  a  task 
of  the  utmost  importance,  disagreeable 
to  the  last  degree,  and  fraught  with  all 
sorts  of  possibilities.    Who  was  to  be  the 
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leader?  Nobody  knew.  The  situation 
was  canvassed  and  canvassed  and  can- 
vassed. Finally  somebody  came  in  to 
Mr.  Lyman  G.  Gage,  who  was  chairman 
of  this  committee  of  one  hundred,  and 
said :  'There  is  a  man  down  in  the  Fourth 
ward  who  says  he  is  willing  to  give  two 
years  of  his  life  to  clean  up  the  city  of 
Chicago  if  he  can  do  anything  about  it.' 
'Well,  is  he  any  good?'  'Yes.'  'What 
experience  has  he  had?'  'Only  the  expe- 
rience of  a  political  fight  in  his  ward  last 
year,  which  he  lost,  but  which  has  sim- 
ply nerved  him  up  to  go  on.'  'Bring  him 
in.' 

'And  so  they  brought  him  in  and  laid 
before  him  the  proposition  of  becoming 
the  first  president  of  the  Municipal  Vot- 
ers' League,  which  was  at  that  time  em- 
braced in  this  body  of  seven  or  nine.  He 
did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  He  lived 
where  he  knew  the  danger  was.  He 
knew  perfectly  what  was  ahead  of  him. 
He  knew  what  had  to  be  done  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  But  two  years 
did  not  finish  him.  From  that  time  to 
this  there  has  never  been  a  minute  when 
he  was  not  absolutely  to  be  depended 
upon  to  carry  any  load,  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable, that  this  community  has  put 
upon  him. 

"It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
make  this  word  of  introduction.  I  need 
say  nothing  more  in  presenting  the  Hon- 
orable George  E.  Cole,  the  chairman  of 
this  evening."     (Great  applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  COLE :  "This  evening 
has  an  anniversary  flavor  to  me,  espe- 
cially since  the  president  has  so  kindly 
mentioned  the  introductory  work  of  the 
Municipal  Voters'  League. 

"It  is  sixteen  years  ago  that  William 
H.  Baker,  then  president  of  the  Civic 
Federation,  asked  me  to  come  up  to  a 
room  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building 
to  meet  this  committee  of  fifteen  that  Dr. 
Favill  has  described,  and  there  Mr.  Gage 
said:  'Mr.  Cole,  we  have  sent  for  you  to 
say  that  we  have  unanimously  asked  you 
to  take  the  chairmanship  of  this  organ- 
ization.' 

"Well,  I  laughed  in  their  faces.  I  said 
to  them :  'This  is  Hobson's  choice.  You 
have  been  meeting  more  or  less  for  a 
week.  You  thought  about  this  man  and 
that  man  and  the  other  man.  One  man 
turned   you     down,     and    another    man 


would  not  accept,  and  some  of  you  were 
for  one  man  and  some  for  another,  and 
finally  you  unanimously  agreed  on  me 
because  the  rest  of  them  did  not  know 
anything  about  me.'  I.  said,  'Now,  gen- 
tlemen, isn't  that  so?  Let  us  be  square 
about  this'.  Well,  they  acknowledged  it 
was  so.  (Laughter.)  I  said:  T  will 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  about  this,  I  have  decided  that  I 
will  not  play  a  coward's  part  any  longer, 
and  that  I  will  take  up  whatever  job 
comes  to  me  and  do  the  best  I  can.  I 
will  take  it,  provided  you  will  agree  to 
three  things — you  raise  the  money  for 
this  campaign,  you  let  me  hire  my  own 
secretary  and  name  my  own  executive 
committee.'  Well,  they  agreed  mighty 
quick.  They  would  have  agreed  to  any- 
thing at  that  time,  they  were  up  against 
it,  and  we  all  started  for  home. 

"I  had  hardly  reached  the  street  car 
on  my  way  home  when  I  began  to  have  a 
blue  funk.  I  said  to  myself,  'You  are 
a  fine  specimen.  Here  you  are  over  fifty 
years  old,  you  have  been  all  your  life  in 
business,  you  know  nothing  of  politics, 
and  yet  you  have  taken  that  job.  You 
will  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole 
community  in  less  than  a  week.'  And  I 
went  home  and  I  went  into  my  closet  and 
I  stayed  there  for  some  time  and  I  came 
out  of  there  with  two  ideas.  One  of 
them  was  that  we  are  not  responsible  for 
results.  We  are  responsible  for  what  we 
think  and  do  and  say.  The  results  take 
care  of  themselves.  And  the  other  was 
that  what  this  town  needed  was  to  be  told 
the  truth  backed  up  by  facts,  and  that  has 
been  my  weapon,  offensive  and  defensive, 
from  that  day  to  this.  (Applause.)  I 
am  often  reminded  of  a  little  couplet 
that  came  into  my  possession  about  that 
time : 

He  who  tells  the  brutal  truth  perhaps  is  doing 

right, 
But  all  the  world  will  censure  him   for  being 

impolite. 

(Laughter.) 

"WThen  we  had  the  first  meeting  of  that 
executive  committee,  just  seven  of  us  sat 
around  a  table  that  we  had  borrowed 
from  one  of  the  furniture  dealers.  Of 
the  seven  men  only  myself  and  the  sec- 
retary are  living.  I  want  to  speak  of 
those  five  men.  I  want  to  say  that  of  the 
work  then  done,  of    the    methods    laid 
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down  and  subsequently  followed  more 
or  less  throughout  the  land,  the  lion's 
share  belonged  to  those  five  men.  Two 
of  them,  I  believe,  shortened  their  lives 
through  that  work.  The  city  of  Chicago 
owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  it  can 
only  repay  by  constant  growth  in  civic 
virture.  I  want  to  mention  with  love  and 
gratitude  William  H.  Colvin,  Frank 
Wells,  R.  R.  Donnelley,  M.  J.  Carroll  and 
Edwin  Burritt  Smith.     (Applause.) 

Their  swords  are  rust,  their  good  steeds  dust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust. 

"One  more  thing  and  I  am  done.  The 
first  mail  that  came  to  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League,  I  think  the  very  first  let- 
ter I  opened,  was  written  on  two  parts 
of  an  envelope  that  had  been  split  in 
two.  It  was  mailed  out  in  some  way  sta- 
tion, away  out  west  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains somewhere  and  it  read  something 
like  this : 

'  'My  Dear  Cole: — Where  is  the  to- 
tem pole?  Sound  the  war  whoop,  let 
the  light  into  that  den  of  thieves.  Give 
them —  Well,  I  don't  just  remember 

the  next  word,  but  it  was  a  good  strong 
one.  ( Laughter. )  T  will  be  back  in  a 
few  days  to  help  out.'  On  the  other  half 
of  the  envelope  was  written  a  check  for 
several  hundred  dollars  and  signed  'Wil- 
liam Kent,'  (applause),  and  that  is  the 
man  who  is  going  to  talk  to  you  now, 
William  Kent  of  the  United  States  of 
America."     (Applause.) 

Hon.  William  Kent 

"It  is  an  old,  old  story,  the  story  that 
met  us  when  we  first  started,  the  story  of 
'spams  of  reform.'  Nothing  was  more 
irritating  to  us  when  we  began  than  this 
cynical  sneer — that  ours  was  another 
spasm  of  reform.  I  think  that  the  City 
Club  has  its  satisfactions  for  us  pioneers 
largely  because  it  proves  that  the  work 
which  was  then  started  was  not  a  spasm 
of  reform,  but  was  something  that  the 
community  appreciated,  was  interested  in 
and  proposed  to  perpetuate.  (Applause.) 

"Coming  from  Washington,  I  bring 
you  the  greetings  of  the  man  most  in- 
strumental in  forming  this  City  Club,  a 
man  known  in  Chicago  and  Washington 
as  one  of  the  greatest  constructive  and 
executive  minds  in  this  country,  a  man 


whose  constructive  and  executive  mind 
is  continuously  working  for  the  public 
welfare,  Walter  L.  Fisher.  (Applause.) 
Unfortunately  he  is  unable  to  be  present 
tonight  on  account  of  slight  physical  dis- 
ability, but  he  sends  his  best  greetings 
to  you.  The  time  will  come,  I  trust, 
when  the  days  of  cheap  partisan  politics 
are  over,  when  the  constructive  ability 
and  social  sense  of  Walter  L.  Fisher  will 
be  recognized  by  this  nation  more  fully 
than  it  is  today.     (Applause.) 

"To  cure  our  political  ills,  we  are  com- 
ing closer  to  pure  democracy.  But  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  escape  from  the 
necessity  of  leadership.  How  are  we 
going  to  have  democratic  leadership? 
We  cannot  trust  to  the  interested  in- 
dividual. He  has  betrayed  us  in  the 
past.  The  best  leadership,  the  most 
representative  leadership,  must  come 
through  disinterested  civic  organiza- 
tions. Things  must  be  well  thought 
out.  They  must  be  well  studied  before 
they  can  be  put  before  the  people  for 
the  people  to  pass  judgment.  The 
average  man  has  not  time  to  be  a  spe- 
cialist in  all  sorts  of  matters,  and  where 
is  he  going  to  get  his  facts  except 
from  disinterested  organizations  that  can 
express  the  results  of  their  study,  not 
only  of  history,  not  only  of  philosophy, 
but  of  the  experience  of  others — express 
that  and  then  say,  'Here  is  something 
which  we  wish  you  who  are  not  expert 
and  have  not  the  time  to  become  an  ex- 
pert, to  consider.' 

"The  day  of  civic  organizations  has 
come.  More  and  more  these  voluntary 
organizations  must  be  recognized  and 
must  have  their  influence. 

"When  we  come  to  a  very  brief  con- 
sideration of  national  policies,  we  find 
that  they  have  become  more  and  more 
difficult  of  definition.  I  have  sat  in  the 
House  and  heard  people  get  up  to  de- 
claim about  equal  rights  to  all,  special 
privileges  to  none,  when  the  man  who 
made  that  declaration,  the  man  who  eulo- 
gized the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  If  you  would  go  to  him 
and  show  him  a  special  privilege,  he 
would  not  know  it.     (Laughter.) 

"We  have  had  talk  about  a  square  deal, 
a  fine  expression.  We  want  that  defined. 
We  have  talked  about  a  tariff  for  reve- 
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nue,  as  if  that  was  something  worth 
while.  We  know  that  if  you  come  to  ex- 
amine it,  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  no  cure 
for  anything.  It  is  really  a  shifting  of 
the  burden  of  taxation,  and  not  a  pana- 
cea or  a  cure-all.  We  must  raise  up 
men  in  this  country  who  can  bravely 
and  courageously  define  what  a  privilege 
is,  and  then  go  at  it  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  privilege  and  to  do  away  with  privi- 
lege. (Applause.)  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  talk  about  what  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson had  to  say  about  privilege. 

"This  brings  out  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
complishing results  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment. This  country  is  so  broad  and 
so  big,  so  diversified  in  its  interests  that 
no  single  central  body,  even  with  broad- 
er powers,  unhampered,  could  begin  to 
do  the  country  justice.  More  and  more 
the  states  must  be  made  able  to  carry 
their  part  of  the  load.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  when,  despairing  of  state 
government,  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  federal  government  ought  to  as- 
sume many  or  most  of  the  state  func- 
tions ;  but  as  I  have  seen  the  hopelessness 
of  treating  local  symptoms  at  such  dis- 
tance, I  realize  that  the  welfare  of  our 
country  must  very,  very  largely  consist 
in  dignifying  and  cleaning  up  our  states." 
(Applause.) 

Chairman  Cole  then  introduced  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine,  who  talked  on  "Homes 
and  the  City" : 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine 

"In  the  broad  sense,  every  common 
dwelling  in  which  individuals  dwell  is 
the  home  of  every  individual  within  its 
precincts.  Every  owner  of  such  a  com- 
mon dwelling  has  the  onus  upon  him  of 
furnishing  the  proper  material  conditions 
on  which  the  home  must  be  built.  And  I 
jump  further  to  the  confines  of  the  whole 
city  and  say  that  in  a  sense  the  city  as 
a  whole  is  the  home  of  every  individual 
who  makes  it  his  abiding  place. 

"Perhaps  the  real  reason  we  do  not  at- 
tack the  housing  problem  in  the  city  with 
more  ability  is  that  we  do  not  really  feel 
the  responsibility  of  it.  At  bottom  we 
feel  that  it  is  not  our  responsibility ;  that 
every  man's  home  is  his  castle,  and  that 
if  we  invade  that  with  activities  of  our 
own,  perhaps  we  are  interfering.     Yes, 


it  is  his  castle,  unless  we  let  it  be  a  prison 
into  which  he  has  unwittingly  stumbled. 
"The  city  is  truly  the  great  home  of 
every  one  who  has  adopted  it,  and  those 
that  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city  are 
the  delegated  housekeepers.  The  city 
is  no  better  than  the  poorest  individual 
man  in  it,  as  a  house  is  no  better  kept 
than  its  closets.  (Applause.)  We  boast 
of  our  status  among  the  cities  of  the 
world.  Our  millions  bring  us  to  third  in 
the  whole  world,  but  we  must  not  boast 
of  our  millions  until  we  are  able  to  take 
care  of  them.  (Applause.)  Our  dele- 
gated housekeepers  must  be  equal  to  the 
task,  and  our  voters  must  seek  and  find 
agents  who  are  ready  by  purpose  and  by 
training,  to  meet  the  whole  need."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam 

"Mr.  Bryce,  in  a  little  volume  that  he 
wrote  some  time  ago,  summed  up  the 
'hindrances  to  good  citizenship,'  under 
three  heads :  indolence,  personal  interest 
and  party  spirit.  I  might  go  deeper  down 
than  that. 

"I  have  not  infrequently  been  asked 
whom  I  regarded  as  the  greatest  grafter 
I  had  ever  known  or  heard  of,  and  I 
have  said,  as  I  may  say  to  you,  that  in 
my  opinion  the  greatest  grafter  in  any 
community  is  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
accept  all  of  the  privileges  and  the  profits 
of  free  government,  and  is  unwilling  to 
assume  any  of  their  duties  and  their  ob- 
ligations. (Applause.)  In  times  of  war 
they  call  that  sort  of  a  man  a  traitor. 
But  in  times  of  peace  the  deserter  of  his 
comonwealth  is  even  more  of  a  traitor 
than  his  earlier  prototype,  for  if  a  senti- 
nel betrays  a  living  army,  the  man  who 
neglects  his  civic  responsibilities,  betrays 
not  only  the  living,  but  the  dead,  and 
the  generations  yet  unborn. 

"The  very  first  malefactor  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  was  he  who  offered 
as  an  excuse  for  his  crime :  'Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?'  And  the  successor  is 
the  venerable  statesman  from  New  York 
City,  who  paraphrased  that  well-known 
saying  in  his  own  way  when  he  said: 
'Why  should  I  do.  anything  for  posterity  ? 
What  has  posterity  ever  done  for  me?' 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  But  we  must 
have  a  philosophy  based  on.  a  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  social  obligation.     The 
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education  that  turns  a  man  out  without  a 
sense  of  social  obligation,  or  a  life  that 
concludes  without  a  sense  of  social  obli- 
gation, is  a  failure  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term.  A  better  statement  of  the 
real  philosophy  that  must  govern  a  suc- 
cessful civic  life  and  the  development 
of  a  great  civic  community,  is  the  motto 
of  the  City  Ciub.  It  sweeps  the  field  of 
civic  and  social  obligations  in  the  good 
old  phrase,  'No  man  liveth  unto  him- 
self.' "     (Applause.) 

The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wil- 
marth,  who  spoke  on  "Citizen  Sisters": 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilmarth 

"I  suppose  we  mark  our  progress  more 
by  what  we  have  left  behind  than  what 
we  see  before  us.  In  1848  Macauley  said 
that  the  chiefs  of  mercantile  interests 
showed  no  interest  in  municipal  affairs. 
Certainly  since  1848,  if  Macauley  could 
have  foreseen  this  building  and  the  con- 
stituency which  maintains  it,  and  the  au- 
dience before  us,  and  all  that  "has  gone 
before  us  that  represents  what  we  see 
here  tonight,  he  would  have  seen  what  he 
did  not  then  see,  that  the  chiefs  of  mer- 
cantile interests  do  recognize  that  they 
have  municipal  interests  and  municipal 
privileges. 

"I  suppose  my  reason  for  being  here 
tonight  is  because  of  my  relation  to  the 
Woman's  City  Club.  The  Woman's  City 
Club  came  into  existence  rather  under 
protest.  It  was  a  good  deal  of  a  question 
whether  to  be  or  not  to  be.  The  presi- 
dent and  the  other  officers  of  this  club 
have  continually  given  us  counsel  and  ad- 
vice whenever  we  have  asked  for  it,  and 
now  they  have  invited  us  to  their  party, 
and  sisters  like  to  be  invited  to  a  big 
brother's  party.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

"The  Woman's  City  Club  is  not  two 
years  old,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  those 
who  are  in  it  to  see  how  it  has  grown. 
We  have  tried  to  base  our  program  upon 
that  of  this  City  Club,  and  when  we  have 
money  enough  we  hope  to  publish  a  bul- 
letin of  some  of  the  reports  made  by  our- 
committees,  which  to  those  who  hear 
them  regularly  seem  really  very  wonder- 
ful, and  through  its  efforts  we  hope  that 
we  may  bring  something  worthy  into  the 
homes  of  this  city."     (Applause.) 


Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Commerce  was  the  next  speaker. 
lie  said : 

Harry  A.  Wheeler 

"1  like  to  think  of  commerce  as  the 
parent  of  the  city.  It  gives  me  the  sense 
of  a  relationship  cordial  and  close  and  in- 
timate, the  relationship  of  parent  and 
child.  If  that  be  true,  then  there  are 
certain  things  which  the  city  owes  to 
commerce  and  other  things  which  com- 
merce owes  to  the  city. 

"I  believe  the  city  owes  to  commerce 
recognition  of  the  part  which  it  has  had 
in  the  creation  of  the  city.  It  owes  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  commerce 
which  are  constant  and  great.  It  owes 
charity  and  fairness  in  its  judgment  upon 
the  alleged  misdoings  of  commerce.  And 
the  fourth  thing  that  the  city  owes  to 
commerce  is  a  loyalty  to  its  productions. 

"Then  from  the  other  side  commerce 
owes  the  city  five  things.  First,  a  watch- 
fulness, constant  and  complete,  over  the 
city's  development.  It  owes  a  jealousy 
for  the  good  name  of  the  city.  It  owes 
generosity  to  all  of  the  city's  institutions. 
It  owes  absolute  honesty  in  all  of  its  deal- 
ings with  all  trade  channels  in  which  the 
city  life  runs.  And  it  owes,  lastly,  a  rec- 
ognition of  its  debt  to  the  individuals 
who  make  up  the  city, a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  commerce  herself  has  in  the 
past  and  always  will  in  the  future  have 
so  large  a  part  in  the  bringing  of  suffer- 
ing to  many  classes  of  people.  Com- 
merce is  not  so  easily  moved  as  individ- 
uals. Its  impulses  stir  more  slowly,  but 
there  has  been  in  the  past  few  years  a 
distinct  and  decided  awakening  in  com- 
mercial conscience.  Not  only  an  awaken- 
ing to  its  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
civic  life,  and  to  the  beautification  of  the 
city — all  of  which  comes  back  ultimately 
as  a  benefit  to  commerce — but  also  an 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  war  itself  is 
not  more  cruel  than  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  that  in  this  land  of  ours  in 
every  year  of  commercial  advancement 
and  of  industrial  development,  the  num- 
ber of  lives  that  are  snuffed  out  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  demands  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry upon  the  people,  and  the  suffering 
that  is  caused  because  of  those  lives  that 
are  taken  away — that  this  provides  an 
absolute   debt  which  commerce  owes  to 
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the  community,  which  it  can  only  pay  by 
sharing  its  profits  from  year  to  year  with 
those  who  need  it,  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  privations."     (Applause.) 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Mrs. 
John  O'Connor,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club,  who  spoke  on  "The  Im- 
provement Clubs  of  the  City."    She  said : 

Mrs.  John  O'Connor 

"The  neighborhood  improvement  as- 
sociations are  organized  primarily  to  do 
for  the  neighborhood  certain  things 
which  the  city  could  not  afford  to  do.  One 
of  the  largest  was  organized  over  thirty 
years  ago  in  a  neighborhood  to  the  south, 
where  the  population  was  sparsely  set- 
tled. Its  initial  object  was  to  effect  the 
purchase  of  some  snow-plows  which 
should  make  passages  to  and  from  the 
railway  station. 

"Many  associations  sprang  up  about 
ten  years  ago.  One  of  the  earliest,  that 
in  the  university  neighborhood,  has  stood 
as  a  pattern  for  practically  all  that  have 
been  organized  since.  There  were  few 
alleys  in  that  district,  and  the  garbage 
cans  had  to  be  set  out  in  front  of  the 
houses,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days. 
So  the  women  went  about  from  house  to 
house  and  raised  money  enough  to  put  an 
extra  man  on  the  wagon,  who  would  go 
into  the  backyards  and  bring  out  the  re- 
ceptacles, so  that  they  did  not  have  to  sit 
in  front  of  the  houses. 

"One  of  the  results  has  been  a  growth 
in  general  civic  spirit.  An  illustration  of 
what  an  improvement  association  can  do 
for  our  general  situation  occurred  re- 
cently in  the  university  neighborhood. 
Hearing  there  that  the  city  was  going  to 
put  electricity  on  the  streets  an  inves- 
tigation was  made  and  it  was  found  that 
overhead  wires  were  to  be  used  with 
large  incandescent  lights.  Now,  Chicago 
has  been  praised  from  time  immemorial 
as  the  city  with  no  overhead  wires.  So 
the  inhabitants  came  together  and  the 
improvement  association  put  up  a  plant 
in  the  neighborhood  as  an  experiment, 
showing  how  the  streets  could  be  lighted 
with  lights  along  on  one  side  to  save  ex- 
pense, and  how  the  wires  could  be  car- 
ried down  the  parkways,  so  that  the 
streets  would  not  have  to  be  dug  up.  The 
city  has  not  decided  yet  what  it  will  do 


but  through  the  action  of  these  people 
it  has  come  to  learn  the  better  way  of 
putting  up  lights. 

"I  find  that  this  year  alone  over 
$150,000  has  been  spent  in  Chicago  for 
civic  improvements  by  these  associations. 
Even  the  down-town  district  is  today  be- 
ing cleaned  and  taken  care  of  virtually  by 
a  neighborhood  improvement  association, 
the  Citizens'  Association,  half  of  the 
money  being  paid  by  the  city  and  half  be- 
ing raised  by  the  merchants  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

"More  than  any  other  organization, 
improvement  associations  have  shown 
that  the  ideal  way  for  civic  work  is  for 
the  men  and  women  to  work  together, 
and  I  believe  the  organization  of  the  fu- 
ture that  is  going  to  do  the  greatest  good 
is  going  to  be  some  great  organization 
composed  of  men  and  women  who  may 
have  their  club  house  together,  who  may 
work  together  that  the  city  may  be  bet- 
ter, may  be  greater  and  more  beautiful." 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  spoke  next 
on  "The  Children  and  the  City."  He 
said,    in    part: 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley 

"Rearing  children  in  a  city  environ- 
ment is  still  an  experiment  in  this  coun- 
try, We  have  not  in  any  large  sense 
tested  the  results — not  yet.  England  has. 
She  got  an  intimation  during  the  Cri- 
mean war  when  she  was  replacing  the 
depleted  ranks  of  the  yeoman  army  with 
men  who  were  products  of  her  then  full- 
blooming  factory  system.  She  was  jarred 
clear  awake  when  she  took  her  army  to 
South  Africa  to  fight  some  farmers.  The 
men  died  fast,  and  were  not  up  to  the 
old  efficiency  of  the  British  armies. 

"When  the  authorities  in  Leeds  and 
London,  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
tried  to  recruit  the  ranks  they  found  stat- 
ures had  shrunk,  shoulders  slanted  to- 
gether in  front,  a  pasty  color  on  the 
cheeks,  and  that  stuff  making  for  the 
day's  job  was  coming  off  from  legs  and 
arms.  To  get  men  they  had  to  reduce 
the  standard.  Now  England  is  trying  to 
pension  infirmity  and  old  age,  the  sick 
and  the  jobless,  on  a  scale  never  before 
known.  Her  workhouses  are  full,  and 
in  the  cities  are  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
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erations  of  children  bred  under  slum 
conditions,  who  are  not  the  stuff  for  the 
brain  and  sinew  of  a  great  nation. 

"The  biggest  fact  in  Chicago  is  the 
640,000  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Of  all  our  problems,  none  merit  the 
early  and  serious  attention  of  our  people 
as  do  those  relating  to  childhood  in  this 
city. 

"We  do  not  know  when  or  under  what 
conditions  the  children  are  born.  New 
York  has  found,  through  the  work  of 
its  admirable  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene, 
that  when  birth  registration  discovers  the 
child  at  once,  they  have  twice  as  good  a 
chance  to  prevent  blindness,  to  save  the 
child's  life  and  do  effective  work  as  when 
it  is  discovered  later  and  after  it  is 
sick.  It  is  time  that  Chicago  and  Illi- 
nois attended  to  this  matter  of  birth  reg- 
istration. 

"There  are  many  interests  of  child- 
hood, like  child  labor,  compulsory  educa- 
tion, age  of  consent,  inheritance  of  prop- 
erty, and  other  phases  of  recognition  of 
the  child's  rights  which  make  it  neces- 
sary that  its  birth  should  be  recorded. 
Only  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  children 
are  registered  here,  and  this  small  per 
cent  not  promptly. 

"A  chart  upstairs  shows  that  only 
6  per  cent  of  our  school  children  get 
through  the  high  school,  that  70  per  cent 
fall  out  before  they  reach  the  high  school, 
and  24  per  cent  drop  out  in  the  high 
school  grades.  Chicago  needs  to  know 
more  about  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
curriculum  and  experience  for  these  chil- 
dren and  what  becomes  of  them. 

"Another  chart  reveals  that  over  69,- 
000  children  are  from  one  to  three  years 
behind  their  grades ;  36,000  children,  or 
17.4  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
elementary  schools  repeat  a  grade  one 
or  more  times  at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000. 
Still  another  map  shows  the  places 
where  these  children  live.  They  are  the 
same  localities  where  the  poverty  map  of 
the  United  Charities  shows  the  blackest, 
where  the  Health  Department  chart  re- 
veals baby  death  rates  in  the  largest 
numbers,  where  the  housing  maps  show 
the  poorest  tenements,  where  the  juvenile 
delinquency  charts  show  the  largest  num- 
ber of  children  in  trouble,  where  the 
dance  halls    are    most    numerous,     and 


where  temptations  around    children    are 
thickest. 

"A  process  goes  on  in  the  individual 
body  which  physiologists  call  interstital 
renovation,  that  wonderful  renewal 
which,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  through 
replacement  of  old  material,  puts  us  in 
possession  of  new  bodies.  The  chief  rea- 
son for  disappointment  is  that  the  new 
has  been  in  such  intimate  association  with 
the  old,  builded  into  it  and  upon  it  and 
around  it,  that  it  is  affected  by  it.  The 
reason  why  we  do  not  have  a  new  body 
politic  is  that  the  children  are  affected 
by  the  houses  in  which  they  live,  the 
neighborhoods,  the  streets,  the  alleys,  the 
food  they  eat,  the  stories  they  hear,  the 
impact  of  associations  and  influences 
placed  all  about  them  by  the  municipality. 
And  if  the  essential  divinity  of  the  un- 
spoiled child  does  not  succeed  in  giving 
us  a  rejuvenated  body  politic,  the  fault 
is  with  the  world  in  which  he  is  so  im- 
mersed in  his  early  years."     (Applause.) 

Miss  Jane  Addams  was  the  next 
speaker: 

Miss  Jane  Addams 

"Every  city  up  to  now  has  had  a  cer- 
tain type  of  citizenship  towards  which  it 
was  approximating  its  young  people.  In 
that  beautiful  city  in  which  the  Athenian 
Socrates  walked  about,  all  the  young  men 
had  a  certain  ideal  which  they  sought  to 
attain.  The  area  of  government  was 
also  co-extensive  with  the  area  of  ac- 
quaintance ;  they  were  at  least  all  held 
together  by  mutual  memories  and  filial 
piety.  This  homogeniety  has  persisted. 
Even  Bismarck,  when  he  built  his  empire, 
was  rather  concerned  lest  Bavaria  was 
not  near  enough  to  the  Prussian  type, 
and  he  felt  much  more  comfortable  about 
taking  in  Saxony  and  Hanover  than  he 
did  South  Germany,  because  they  were 
so  much  more  Prussian. 

"But  in  Chicago  and  in  a  few  other 
American  cities  we  are  trying  to  make 
up  cities  from  people  who  do  not  approx- 
imate the  same  type,  and  we  cannot  go 
on  the  old  theory  of  government  or  in  the 
old  way.  Instead  of  counting  upon  our 
homogeneity,  instead  of  appealing  to 
memories,  we  have  to  begin  quite  the 
other  way  around  and  teach  the  people 
how  to  respect  their  differences,  teach 
the  people  that  they  are  to  be  trusted, 
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that  they  are  to  come  together  in  com- 
radeship and  citizenship,  not  because 
they  are  alike,  but  because  there  is  some- 
thing very  fine  and  splendid  when  people 
are  different  and  combine  to  make  a  new 
state  or  a  new  city.  Therefore  settle- 
ments have  always  laid  tremendous  em- 
phasis upon  social  intercourse,  because 
they  believe  that  it  is  through  this  teach- 
ing men  are  to  learn  to  know  each  other, 
through  this  acquaintance,  that  the  new- 
er city  must  be  founded.  They  are  very 
much  concerned  when  the  boys  do  not 
have  this  opportunity  to  know  each  other 
very  well. 

"Any  city  which  is  diversified  has  to 
be  much  more  ideal,  has  to  be  much  more 
abstract  than  one  which  can  count  upon 
actual  memories  and  traditions.  It  has 
to  get  people  of  the  widest  diversities 
back  into  that  wider  and  more  universal 
life  which,  after  all,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
the  other  great  cities,  and  all  the  other 
great  states.  We  have  to  begin  not  by 
the  method  which  has  been  used  so  long, 
but  by  the  new  method,  and  of  course 
science  and  evolution  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
has  to  come  to  the  rescue.  It  is  this  rec- 
ognition of  differences  which  makes  this 
progression   possible.     Therefore,   while 


we  have  a  hard  question,  a  difficult  task, 
we  also  have  a  clue  by  which  we  may 
proceed  into  new  triumphs,  and  a  new 
type  of  progression."       (Applause.) 

Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  spoke  a  few 
words  in  closing  the  meeting : 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

"I  belong  to  the  old  guard.  I  was  in 
at  the  beginning  and  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  mention  one  name  which  has  not 
been  mentioned  here  tonight,  and  that  is 
the  venerated  Judge  Tuley,  (Applause), 
the  Judge  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.  I 
remember  his  saying  in  one  of  the  early 
meetings :  'They  tell  us  that  we  can  ac- 
complish nothing  without  a  machine.  We 
have  a  machine,  and  here  it  is,  in  this  lit- 
tle, sawed-off  man,  and  with  that  machine 
we  conquer.' 

"Now,  friends,  with  a  new  sense  of  the 
privileges  of  a  great  city,  with  the  inspi- 
ration of  this  great  community,  may  we 
go  away  rededicating  ourselves  to  the  ob- 
ligation that  belongs  with  citizenship,  to 
enlarge  the  home,  to  make  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood  a  supreme  rule,  to  bring  that 
city  of  God  down  to  earth  and  found  it 
on  the  shores  of  this  lake."     (Applause.) 
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Representatives  of  labor,  of  the  So- 
cialist party,  of  the  social  settlements 
and  others  interested  in  labor  legislation 
were  the  guests  of  the  City  Club  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  January  13.  President 
Favill  introduced  Professor  Robert  F. 
Hoxie  of  the  department  of  economics 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  the 
chairman  of  the  evening.  The  program, 
following  the  reception  and  the  dinner, 
was  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT  FAVILL:  "The  City 
Club  has  found,  as  all  organizations  and 
movements  find,  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
anything  serious  in  the  direction  of  social 
progress  or  civic  development,  sooner 
or  later  it  comes  to  the  point  where  it 
is  absolutely  in  need  of  and  dependent 
upon  the  co-operation  of  that  great  body 
of  citizenship  included  under  the  general 
head  of  organized  labor.     (Applause.) 

"But  the   City   Club  has   many  times 


and  with  great  feeling  recognized  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  central  organization 
the  fact  that  its  relations  to  organized 
labor  are  not  what  it  hopes  they  may 
be,  though  its  relations  are  perhaps  as 
good  and  as  promising  as  they  have  at 
the  moment  any  right  to  be.  But  the 
City  Club  knows  no  such  thing  as  dis- 
couragement, and  it  hopes  that  the  time 
will  come  when  it  deserves  the  confidence 
of  organized  labor  to  the  point  of  full 
co-operation  in  matters  which  are  prop- 
erly matters  of  co-ordinate  action." 
(Applause.) 

He  then  introduced,  as  the  chairman 
for  the  evening,  Professor  Hoxie  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  said : 

CHAIRMAN  HOXIE:  "In  welcom- 
ing organized  labor  to  the  City  Club,  we 
are  quite  proud  that  we  are  able  to 
welcome  you  to  this  union  house,  for  let 
me  say  that  every  stick  and  stone  and 
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piece  of  plaster  from  the  foundation  on 
which  this  building  stands  to  the  roof 
which  covers  it  was  put  in  place  by 
union  labor  working  union  hours  and 
paid  union  rates.      (Applause.  | 

"No  one  who  views  society  broadly 
and  realistically  can  doubt  that  it  is 
made  up  of  groups  with  conflicting  in- 
terests and  ideals,  and  that  progress 
generally  has  come,  and  must  come, 
through  the  organized  effort  of  those 
groups  which  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  to  press  upon 
society  their  own  particular  claims — the 
special  interests  of  their  class.  Yet  it 
is  equally  clear  that  this  is  but  a  partial 
view  of  society  and  of  the  mode  of  social 
progress.  Outside  and  above  these  sep- 
arate groups  or  classes  there  is  an  inclu- 
sive social  whole,  a  sphere  in  which  all 
classes  commingle  and  in  which  a  com- 
mon social  interest  prevails. 

"This  common  social  sphere,  in  which 
the  interests  of  all  groups  and  classes  are 
really  mutual  whether  they  recognize  it 
or  not,  is  larger  and  more  important 
than  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the 
every  day  struggle  are  wont  to  assume. 
All  classes,  for  example,  use  the  same 
streets  and  are  equally  interested  in  their 
paving,  cleaning  and  lighting.  All  drink 
water  from  the  same  mains  and  all  suffer 
when  contamination  enters  them.  All 
eat  essentially  the  same  foods  and  are 
equally  interested  in  their  cleanliness  and 
purity.  The  exposure  of  any  of  lis  to 
contagious  and  infectious  disease  germs 
is  a  menace  to  all.  We  all  suffer  from 
misgovernment,  waste  of  public  re- 
sourc.es,  lack  of  fire  protection,  inade- 
quate means  of  transportation,  poor 
home  and  work  shop  sanitation,  defects 
in  the  system  of  education  and  from 
wages  and  work  hours  that  result  in  dire 
poverty,  nervous  derangement  and  the 
consequent  resort  to  vice  and  crime. 

"  The  failure  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  this  common  social  sphere,  this  proper 
field  for  co-operative  effort,  and  to  work 
all  together  in  it  for  common  ends  results 
in  a  vast  waste  of  energy  and  a  great  re- 
tardation of  real  social  progress. 

"It  is  against  this  state  of  affairs  that 
the  City  Club  is  trying  to  contend.  It 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  special 
group  interests  or  the  need   for  special 


group  organization  and  effort  to  further 
these  interests.  It  does  not  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  the  affairs  of  any  group  or 
to  intrude  within  the  field  of  its  legiti- 
mate operation,  but  it  does  believe  in  this 
sphere  of  common  interests  and  that 
within  this  field  the  mutual  misunder- 
standing and  work  at  cross  purposes, 
which  prevents  social  betterment,  can 
and  ought  to  be  done  away  with,  and  that 
here  we  may  all  work  together  effectively 
for  the  common  good. 

"To  this  end  it  offers  its  new  home 
as  a  common  meeting  place  and  as  a  be- 
ginning it  has  asked  members  of  the 
different  social  groups  to  come  here  to- 
night to  interpret  the  situation  as  they 
see  it,  to  set  forth  the  special  character 
and  attitudes  of  their  particular  organ- 
izations and  to  consider  in  regard  to 
what  matters  and  by  what  methods  co- 
operative action  can  be  secured  looking 
toward  general  civic  betterment."  i  Ap- 
plause. ) 

He  then  called  upon  Prof.  George  H. 
Mead  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  City 
Club.    Professor  Mead  said: 

Prof.  George  H.  Mead 

"1  myself  have  not  quite  the  attitude 
that  Mr.  Hoxie  and  even  Dr.  Favill,  it 
seems  to  me,  have  taken  so  far.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  we  are  treading  on 
thin  ice  when  we  ask  the  representatives 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  to 
come  together  here  and  consider  what 
we  can  do  for  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
munity. That  there  are  grounds  for  dif- 
ferences, of  course  we  know  to  be  true, 
and  that  those  grounds  for  differences 
have  led  to  very  serious  difficulty  in  this 
country.  But  when  a  club  such  as  the 
City  Club  opens  its  doors  and  endeavors 
to  enlarge  its  own  work  as  we  know  that 
work  to  have  been  in  the  past,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  there  should  be  any  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
trades  unions  or  any  other  group  in  the 
community  in  coming  forward  and  say- 
ing :  'Let  us  work  together  as  far  as  that 
is  possible." 

"We  know  that  if  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  community  ever  expresses  itself 
with  definiteness,  the  officials  will  carry 
out  that  which  public  sentiment  demands. 
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But  what  we  also  recognize  is  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  with  the  very  greatest 
difficulty  formed  upon  the  subjects 
where  the  application  of  public  sentiment 
is  most  needed.  We  recognize  that  our 
newspapers  represent  frequently,  or  gen- 
erally, political  parties,  instead  of  bring- 
ing together  the  common  interests  of  all 
of  us — that  they  represent  only  single 
parts.  We  know  that  our  political  par- 
ties really  erect  barriers  between  those 
whose  interests  are  common  interests. 
"We  know  that  classes  and  groups  and  or- 
ganizations of  all  sorts  keep  people  more 
or  less  apart.  That  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible to  formulate  that  public  senti- 
ment which,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  some 
of  these  barriers,  would  be  sure  to  for- 
mulate itself  and  lead  to  just  that  form 
of  government  which  democracy  repre- 
sents. 

"That  is  definitely  what  the  City  Club 
stands  for,  but,  as  has  already  been  said, 
there  is  one  great  group  that  has  not 
in  the  past  been  represented  in  the  City 
Club  as  it  should  have  been  represented. 
We  have  not  had  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  represented,  those  that  come, 
perhaps,  under  the  caption  of  labor.  We 
have  discussed  housing,  but  we  have  not 
had  the -great  mass  of  the  people  who 
live  in  just  those  houses  that  ought  to 
be  pulled  down.  We  have  undertaken 
city  planning,  and  that  city  planning  has 
not  taken  into  account  the  great  extent 
of  the  city  itself.  It  has  considered  only 
a  certain  part  of  that  city.  We  have 
taken  up  the  interests  of  transportation, 
the  interests  represented  by  sanitation, 
the  interests  of  health,  but  we  have  not 
had  those  persons  who  are  most  immedi- 
ately interested  in  all  these  problems 
present  with  us  in  the  discussion. 

"That  is  the  situation  which  we  hope 
gradually  at  least  will  disappear,  and 
that  as  we  take  up  those  problems  we 
shall  find  representatives  here  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  for  the 
interests  of  one  are  identical  with  the 
interests  of  all.  We  hope  that  upon  the 
basis  of  those  common  interests  we  shall 
be  able  to  take  steps  in  advance,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  take  in  the 
past."     (Applause.) 

iThe  next  speaker  was  Mr.  John  P. 
Frey,  editor  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Journal 
of  Cincinnati.    He  said  in  part : 


John  P.  Frey 

"Jt  seems  to  me,  before  discussing  the 
question  of  trades  union  participation  in 
civic  betterment,  it  is  quite  essential  that 
we  should  understand  just  exactly  what 
the  trade  union  movement  is.  It  is  partly 
a  movement  for  collective  bargaining. 
But  it  is  more.  It  is  a  movement  of  men 
who  are  doing  all  that  lies  in  their  power 
to  elevate  the  workman's  standard  of 
living. 

"Now,  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
late,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe, 
to  elevate  the  workman's  standard  of  liv- 
ing. There  is,  for  example,  the  Ameri- 
can public  school  system.  You  all  boast 
about  it.  But  very  few  of  you  realize 
that  the  free  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States  was  established  through 
the  American  trades  unions  more  than 
anything  else.  It  is  true  that  a  few  far- 
sighted,  courageous  men  like  Horace 
Mann  advocated  free  public  schools,  but 
it  was  the  trade  union  movement  of  the 
1820's  and  early  '30's,  which  by  continual 
agitation,  by  calling  mass  meetings  in  the 
larger  cities  such  as  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston  and  others,  and  by  an 
independent  political  movement,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  first  of  all  the  free 
public  school  system  and  later  the  pro- 
vision of  free  books  and  the  other  ma- 
terials in  the  schools. 

"I  think  that  our  movement  was  the 
first  one  in  America  seriously  to  consider 
the  initiative  and  the  referendum.  We 
applied  the  initiative  and  the  referendum 
to  the  government  of  our  organizations. 
Furthermore,  1  think  that  all  students  of* 
our  political  progress  will  agree  with  me 
who'll  I  say  that  it  was  the  trade  union 
movement  which  was  the  first  one  to 
preach  the  initiative  and  the  referendum 
as  a  means  of  electing  public  officials. 
We  have  gone  even  further.  That  great 
ballot  which  has  given  us  honest  elections 
— the  Australian  ballot — was  first  con- 
ceived of  by  the  trade  unionists  in  Aus- 
tralia and  was  brought  about  in  tlii-- 
country  more  through  the  efforts  of  the 
trade  unionists  than  through  any  other 
one  factor. 

"But  we  have  done  more  than  that. 
We  have  gone  to  city  councils,  to  state 
legislatures,  to  Washington  and  have 
worked  for  legislation  limiting  the  hours 
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of  female  labor,  prohibiting  child  labor, 
abolishing  factory  evils.  We  have  se- 
cured measures  bringing  about  more 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  workshop ;  we 
have  tried  to  secure  housing  legislation, 
parks  and  playgrounds,  bathing-pools 
and  other  improvements. 

"Now,  the  question  may  be  asked,  Why 
is  it  that  the  trade  union  movement 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  benefit, 
not  merely  of  the  trades  unionists,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  every  man  or  woman 
who  works — why  is  it  that  this  trade 
union  movement  has  not  co-operated 
more  with  other  elements  in  the  com- 
munity that  desire  improvement  of  gen- 
eral conditions?  Well,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  reasons. 

"Sometimes  we  find  organizations 
somewhat  like  the  City  Club,  composed 
of  prominent  citizens,  who  want  to 
see  something  done  about  a  civic  center, 
who  are  interested  in  municipal  art,  who 
want  to  have  beautiful  boulevards  lined 
with  trees.  These  men  come  to  us  and 
say :  'Why  don't  you  co-operate  with  us 
more  than  you  do?'  Well,  one  reason 
that  we  don't  is  that  in  some  of  these 
organizations  we  find  prominent  spirits 
who  are  represented  directly  or  indirectly 
at  the  state  legislature,  and  when  we 
want  to  have  a  bill  passed  prohibiting 
child  labor,  or  a  contract  convict  labor 
system,  we  find  their  influence  exercised 
there  in  opposition  to  the  measures  which 
we  stand  for.  So  it  is  quite  natural  that 
we  cannot  co-operate  where  we  find  op- 
position on  the  one  hand,  and  only  a  de- 
sire to  secure  our  influence  for  their  kind 
of  civic  betterment  on  the  other.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

"Sometimes  you  come  to  us  as  work- 
ingmen  and  you  say :  T  have  given  this 
question  a  lot  of  study.  I  know  just  ex- 
actly what  is  required.  Here  is  my  pro- 
gram.' Well,  we  look  it  over  and  say: 
'You  have  certainly  got  something  that 
we  favor,  but  we  cannot  fall  in  line  with 
your  policy  just  now ;  you  are  a  little  too 
far  ahead.  You  are  so  far  ahead  that 
the  mass  don't  even  know  that  you  are 
the  leader.'  (Laughter.)  In  other 
words,  we  tell  those  individuals  that 
as  trade  unionists  we  have  learned  that 
before  we  can  secure  anything  we  have 
got  to  have  a  fairly  strong  public  opinion, 


and  sometimes  we  must  also  clearly  have 
a  majority.  And  so  we  are  sometimes 
unable  to  co-operate  with  those  who 
are  too  far  ahead. 

"I  feel  that  the  trade  union  movement 
is  prepared  to  take  part  in  any  movement 
for  civic  betterment  that  is  carried  out  by 
men  whose  policy  is  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude the  greatest  benefit  for  the  entire 
community,  rather  than  the  special  bene- 
fit for  one  element  in  the  community. 
(Applause.)  But  let  me  say  quite 
frankly  to  you  that  while  your  organiza- 
tion may  be  deeply  interested  in  munici- 
pal art,  in  waterways,  in  civic  expen- 
ditures and  civic  income,  by  far  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  in  Chicago  are  in- 
terested in  other  questions,  vital  ques- 
tions. The  average  workingman  and 
woman,  the  trade  unionist,  is  a  good  deal 
more  interested  in  the  type  of  a  home 
that  he  must  keep  his  family  in,  or  in 
the  question  of  burial  cost,  than  he  is  in 
the  question  of  municipal  art.  He  is  a 
great  deal  more  interested  in  the  kind  of 
a  school  that  his  children  are  going  to  go 
to  and  the  opportunity  which  his  children 
will  have  of  going  to  that  school,  than  he 
is  in  the  question  of  a  waterway  to  New 
Orleans  or  something  of  that  sort. 

"The  workingmen  wants  these  other 
things  as  well.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  organization  with  the  aims  of  the 
City  Club,  desiring  to  secure  a  larger 
measure  of  support  from  other  groups 
of  citizens,  should  first  of  all  set  in  mo- 
tion some  of  those  reforms  which  will 
directly  and  immediately  influence  the 
wage  earner's  condition,  something  that 
will  make  the  home  better,  that  will 
improve  sanitary  conditions,  that  will 
give  the  worker  purer  food,  that  will 
safeguard  him  from  some  of  the  in- 
justices under  which  he  suffers  today. 

"Hut  I  can  say  frankly,  I  know  of  no 
building  that  holds  greater  promise  for 
practical  results  than  one  in  which  the 
professional  and  the  business  men  in 
the  community  can  meet  the  organized 
wage  earners  of  the  community  to  work 
for  civic  betterment  that  will  elevate  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  community." 
(  Applause.) 

The  chairman  next  introduced  Mrs. 
Raymond  Robins,  of  the  Woman's  Trade 
Union  League,  who  said  : 
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Mrs.  Raymond  Robins 

"It  is  too  true,  however  trite  it  may 
be,  that  a  chain  is  but  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link,  and  the  weakest  link  of 
our  civilization  today  is  the  little  girl 
of  ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  whom 
we  are  sending  out  into  the  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) Upon  her  shoulders,  upon  her 
capacity  to  get  some  bit  of  understand- 
ing of  the  momentous  position  she  is 
placed  in  and  the  momentous  part  she 
is  playing  in  this  world  today,  depends 
in  a  very  large  measure  all  the  future  of 
America. 

"Only  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1814, 
the  first  power  loom  was  introduced  into 
America.  The  three  women  who  took 
their  old-time  work  from  their  home  and 
followed  it  into  the  factory  were  pi- 
oneers of  a  movement  which  today  has 
become  tremendously  important  to  the 
welfare  of  civilization.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  machine  has  made  a  series  of 
changes ;  trade  after  trade  has  lost  its 
need  for  the  skilled  workers,  so  that 
man  after  man  has  been  pushed  out  of 
the  trade,  woman  after  woman  has 
pushed  in;  so  that  woman  after  woman 
has  been  pushed  out  of  the  trade,  and 
child  after  child  pushed  in.  Today  men 
and  women,  men  of  forty,  men  of  thirty- 
five,  are  unable  to  find  work,  and  their 
children,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten 
years  of  age,  form  the  support  of  the 
families  of  large  groups  of  the  working- 
men  of  our  country.     (Applause.) 

"In  my  judgment,  that  one  thing  which 
we  all  of  us  can  do  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  to  organize  the  girls  for  collec- 
tive action,  to  teach  and  train  them  to 
take  charge  of  their  own  everyday  affairs 
in  their  own  everyday  world.  I  realize 
that  the  conditions  of  work  under  which 
they  are  working  six  days  of  the  week 
are  such  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for 
them  to  take  charge  of  their  affairs  in 
any  such  way  as-  this,  but  they  must  be 
taught  self-control  and  be  trained  for 
self-protection. 

"However  important  legislation  is,  no 
legislation  can  be  enforced  in  America 
today  unless  we  have  a  free  people  to 
enforce  it.  (Applause.)  There  is  not 
a  single  unorganized  worker  in  any  in- 
dustry in  Chicago  today  who  could. call 
attention  to  a  violation  of  the  ten-hour 
law  or  to  the  violation  of  the  fire  or- 


dinance without  risk  of  losing  her  job." 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy,  who  was  intro- 
duced as  "a  modern  type  of  Socialist," 
was  the  next  speaker.  Mr.  Kennedy 
said,  in  part: 

John  C.  Kennedy 

"At  the  outset  I  suppose  it  would  be 
well  to  state  that,  while  I  am  an  advocate 
of  trade  unionism  and  a  member  of  the 
City  Club  and  a  member  of  the  Socialist 
party,  I  do  not  want  any  of  these  or- 
ganizations to  be  held  responsible  to- 
night for  anything  that  I  may  say. 
(Laughter.) 

"As  I  understand  it,  the  labor  move- 
ment of  the  world  is  composed  of  two 
great  international  organizations.  On 
the  economic  field,  the  workers  are  or- 
ganized to  promote  and  advance  their 
interests  in  trade  unions.  On  tne  po- 
litical field,  they  are  organized  to  pro- 
mote and  advance  their  interests  in  the 
Socialist  party.  (Applause.)  It  is  true 
that  neither  one  of  these  organizations 
includes  all  workers,  but  by  their  plat- 
forms and  their  programs,  by  their  acts 
and  their  accomplishments,  they  have 
shown  that  they  are  the  true  defenders 
of  the  working  class. 

"It  may  be  that  the  individual  trade 
unionist,  the  individual  Socialist  makes 
statements  and  commits  acts  which  are 
not  endorsed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  people.  It  may  be  that  trade 
union  and  Socialist  organizations  have 
narrow  and  stupid  tactics  at  times.  But 
all  of  the  organizations  of  the  working 
class  which  have  been  built  up  out  of 
the  experience,  and  the  struggles,  and 
the  needs  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
working  class,  are  the  only  organizations 
which  can  emancipate  the  working  class 
from  a  tyranny  which  is  as  bad  as  the 
tyranny  which  prevailed  under  feudalism. 
(Applause.) 

"You  may  think  that  I  am  an  alarmist 
when  I  compare  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  with 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  this 
country  before  the  Civil  War.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  here  tonight  that  the 
labor  problem  is  just  as  big  a  problem 
as  the  slavery  problem  was.  (Applause.) 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  further  that,  just 
as    the    slavery    problem    could    not    be 
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solved  by  makeshifts  and  compromises, 
neither  can  the  labor  problem  be  solved 
by  compromises.  (Applause.)  If  you 
will  read  the  history  of  events  from  the 
time  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1820 
down  through  Clay's  compromise  in  1850 
and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  in  1854, 
and  all  those  other  compromises,  you 
will  see  that  the  road  to  the  Civil  War 
was  strewn  with  compromises  and  make- 
shifts; and  if  we  in  this  time  want  to 
strew  the  road  to  another  Civil  War  with 
makeshifts  and  compromises,  we  will 
have  ourselves   to  thank. 

"When  I  say  that  makeshifts  will  not 
do  the  work,  what  do  I  mean?  I  mean 
simply  this,  that  the  working  people  of 
America  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  an  industrial 
democracy.  (Applause.)  And  when  I 
say  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  less  than  an  industrial 
democracy,  I  mean  they  are  not  going 
to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
the  administration  of  the  industries  that 
they  control,  and  the  control  of  the 
product  which  they  produce.  Nothing 
else  will  do,  and  the  labor  problem  will 
not  be  solved  until  we  have  reached  that 
stage. 

"Now,  what  has  the  City  Club  to  do 
with  all  this  ?  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do. 
It  is  here  that  people  with  different  views 
and  different  attitudes  can  come  together 
and  sincerely  discuss  these  questions,  get 
facts  together,  and  face  these  problems 
in  a  square,  honest  way. 

"If  this  club  were  a  certain  type  of 
an  organization,  I  should  not  be  here 
tonight.  If  it  were  one  of  the  so-called 
non-partisan  organizations,  which  are 
organized  really  to  hold  back  the  labor 
movement,  I  should  not  be  here.  There 
are  such  organizations  in  this  country, 
and  the  working  class  does  very  well  to 
beware  of  them.  But  I  think  this  is  a 
different  sort  of  an  organization.  It  is 
composed  of  sincere,  honest,  unselfish 
men  who  are  gathered  together  fearlessly 
to  tackle  these  problems,  and  they  are 
going  to  get  results. 

"If  you  will  go  through  the  exhibits 
in  the  floors  above  here,  you  will  see 
the  sort  of  work  which  this  club  is  do- 
ing, how  it  assembles  facts  and  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  our  civic  problems 
and  disseminates  this  information  among 


the  people  who  most  need  it.  There  can 
be  co-operation  between  all  classes  and 
all  elements  in  such  a  work.  There 
should  be.  We  want  such  information, 
and,  speaking  for  the  Socialists — al- 
though, as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  want 
the  Socialist  organization  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  I  say — I  can  say 
that  the  Socialists  will  welcome  any  facts, 
any  figures,  any  information, which  will 
help  them  to  go  to  the  root  of  this  prob- 
lem— but   they   will   take    nothing    else. 

"In  conclusion  I  willsay  this,  that  we 
Socialists  are  going  to  give  Chicago  the 
very  best  that  is  in  us.  We  feel  that 
by  putting  everything  that  we  have  into 
this  melting  pot  of  races,  creeds  and 
classes,  that  then  this  city  will  have  a 
more  splendid  manhood,  a  more  splendid 
womanhood  and  a  broader  and  deeper 
human  brotherhood  than  this  city  has 
ever  seen  before."      (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOXIE:  "In  intro- 
ducing the  first  of  the  five-minute  speak- 
ers, let  me  say  that  several  years  before 
the  idea  of  workmen's  compensation  in 
this  country  was  at  all  in  the  minds  of 
the  citizenship  in  general,  this  gentleman 
originated  the  expression :  'Let  each  in- 
dustry bear  its  own  burden  of  risk  and 
accidents.'  That  statement,  that  phras- 
ing, has  gone  around  the  world.  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Towner 
K.  Webster."  (Applause.) 

Towner  K.  Webster 

"The  most  important  thing  that  sep- 
arates the  laboring  man  and  the  man" 
who  employs  labor  is  the  question  of 
wage.  Now,  I  believe  that  any  industry 
that  cannot  pay  a  living  wage  ought  to 
cease  to  exist  (applause),  for  that  in- 
dustry that  asks  men  to  live  on  less  than 
will  support  them,  and  their  families,  is 
a  parasite  on  the  community.  I  believe 
it  is  really  more  honorable  for  a  man  to 
stand  on  the  corner  of  the  street  and 
openly  proclaim  that  he  wants  the  com- 
munity to  help  support  him,  than  it  is 
to  organize  an  industry  and  ask  the 
community  to  pay  the  difference  between 
a  living  wage  and  what  he  pays  his 
workmen.      (Applause.) 

"To  my  mind  it  looks  like  this :  Sup- 
posing the  living  wage  that  will  keep  a 
man   from  being  submerged  is  ten  dol- 
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lars  a  week.  But  the  man  is  paid  eight. 
Does  the  community  merely  make  up  the 
two  dollars?  No,  not  at  all.  The  com- 
munity pays  at  least  four  dollars,  and  it 
pays  it  in  the  most  outrageous  way.  It 
pays  it  in  the  jails  and  the  asylums  and 
in  all  those  evils  that  come  in  when  the 
struggle  is  beyond  the  man,  and  the 
child  is  thrown  out.  It  pays  in  all  the 
evils   that   come   with   extreme   poverty. 

"On  the  other  side,  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  employer  has  a  perfect  right 
to  ask  that  if  he  pays  a  fair  wage  he 
gets  a  fair  day's  work.  But,  under  the 
guise  of  helping  their  fellows,  the  trade 
unions  have  done  two  things.  They 
have  said :  'Now,  this  is  the  limit  of  a 
day's  work.'  But  if  you  are  fair  you 
will  admit  that  sometimes  it  is  only  half  a 
day's  work,  that  the  trade  unions  have 
often  injured  the  workingman  and  in- 
jured themselves  by  saying,  'Such  and 
such  is  a  fair  day's  work,'  when  it  is 
not.  That  is  something  that  is  very 
difficult  to  solve.  It  is  a  thing  that  dulls 
the  moral  sense  of  the  workman,  and  it 
is  just  as  wrong  on  the  workman's  side 
as  it  is  for  the  employer  not  to  pay  a 
fair  day's  wage. 

"There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  want 
to  say.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that 
this  building  was  put  up  by  union  labor, 
that  union  hours  and  union  wages  were 
paid.  The  chairman  indicated  to  us  one 
other  thing — and  I  want  to  press  that 
home — which  was  that  the  work  of  this 
building  was  delayed  three  months  be- 
cause the  workmen  quarreled  among 
themselves  regarding  each  other's  rights. 
(Applause.)  The  plumber  said:  'This 
is  our  job,'  and  the  steam  fitter  said : 
'This  is  our  job,'  and  where  were  we? 

"I  certainly  feel  that  in  order  for  the 
trade  unions  and  the  employer  to  work 
together,  they  must  respect  each  other. 
But  how  can  we  respect  a  combination 
of  men  who  won't  keep  their  contracts 
with  us  and  who  are  continually  quarrel- 
ing among  themselves  about  their  rights  ? 
Over  and  over  again  in  this  city,  day 
after  day,  that  sort  of  thing  is  taking 
place.  I  want  to  tell  you,  friends,  that 
Mr.  Frey  will  not  preach  that  doctrine 
among  you  men.  He  will  tell  you  that 
you  should  cease  fighting  among  your- 
selves as  to  jurisdictional  facts. 

"Another   dangerous   thing   for   labor 


unions  is  graft.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  an  employer  who  is  ha\  ;ng 
labor  trouble  to  be  told:  'For  fifty 
dollars  you  can  settle  this  thing.'  That 
is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  trade  union 
man.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  ask  trade  unions  to  settle  these 
questions  among  themselves,  instead  of 
asking  other  parties  to  do  it."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  chair  then  introduced  Miss  Mary 
E.  McDowell,  who  said : 

Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell 

"I  come  out  of  a  community  of  un- 
skilled workers.  I  have  lived  there  long 
enough  to  know  them,  not  as  an  econ- 
omist or  a  Socialist,  but  as  a  neighbor,  a 
friend. 

"I  know  a  little  bit  about  their  strug- 
gle in  1904.  I  know  how  they  stood 
together  so  bravely  and  so  wonderfully 
for  two  and  a  half  cents  an  hour,  while 
the  gentlemen  who  hired  them  were  deal- 
ing in  ninety-million-dollar  pools  and 
thinking  of  things  in  that  enormous  way 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  understand 
why  they  should  stand  together,  for  I 
don't  know  how  long,  for  two  and  a  half 
cents  an  hour.  But,  as  I  listened  to 
the  different  classes,  Bohemian,  Polish, 
Slavic,  Lithuanian,  I  heard  the  same 
story,  how  a  man  can  not  bring  up  a 
family  in  an  American  decent  way  on 
those  wages.  You  see,  we  came  back 
every  time  to  this  question  of  wages. 

"One  reason  I  care  for  this  City  Club 
is  because,  when  we  were  in  trouble  in 
1904,  we  always  found  a  certain  attitude 
of  mind  here.  One  naturally  turned  to 
these  men  for  help,  for  money,  for  sym- 
pathy. For  that  reason  I  am  glad  we 
are  brought  here  tonight.  I  think  we 
need  to  get  together  as  trade  unionists, 
as  Socialists,  as  humanists,  to  help  hold 
up  this  standard  of  living  which  the 
trade  unionists  are  fighting  for,  and  we 
must  see  that  the  unskilled  worker  can 
get  and  keep  it,  too."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  E.  Rodriguez  was  next  intro- 
duced as  a  representative  of  the  So- 
cialist party.     He  said : 

W.  E.  Rodriguez 

"In  this  city  we  have  had,  as  one  of 
the  speakers  has  reminded  us,  some  labor 
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troubles.  I  have  been  in  some  of  those 
jurisdictional  disputes  and  understand 
them,  perhaps,  a  little  better  than  an  out- 
sider would.  I  realize  that  criticism  can 
be  made  honestly,  but  the  real  reason  for 
these  troubles,  I  believe,  lies  in  the 
foundation  of  society  and  the  conditions 
that  have  arisen  in  the  development  and 
evolution  of  industry. 

"Trade  unions  have  grown  up  and  de- 
veloped in  strength  and  have  been  able 
to  bring  about  good  conditions,  relatively 
speaking.  But  industry  does  not  stand 
still.  The  work  that  was  done  once  by 
carpenters  has  become  the  work  of  the 
sheet  metal  workers.  The  sash  that 
once  was  a  carpenter's  sash  becomes  a 
steel  sash.  Since  there  is  a  carpenter's 
union  and  a  sheet  metal  worker's  union, 
a  dispute  naturally  arises.  But  that  is 
not  the  only  reason  they  arise.  If  we 
were  able  to  supply  labor  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  secure  for  its  labor 
a  reasonable — yes,  even  a  reasonable  re- 
turn for  that  effort — you  would  not  find 
the  great  struggle  for  jobs  that  exists 
today  among  the  workingmen  in  this 
city  and  throughout  the  country."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Matthew  Wall  of  the  Photo  En- 
gravers' Union  was  the  next  speaker. 

Matthew  Wall 

"I  infer  from  the  opening  remarks  of 
the  president  of  the  City  Club  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  to  inter- 
est organized  labor  in  civic  betterment 
and  social  advancement.  Organized  la- 
bor, it  seems  to  me,  is  particularly  inter- 
ested, and  has  always  been,  in  social 
advance.  I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  single 
thing  which  it  has  accomplished  which 
has  not  made  for  civic  betterment. 

"Our  school  system  has  been  men- 
tioned and  the  legislation  for  women  and 
for  children.  But  the  labor  movement 
has  profoundly  affected  our  whole  legal 
jurisprudence  in  the  direction  of  giving 
the  individual  greater  protection.  It  has 
attacked  the  idea  or  the  philosophy  under 
which  our  government  is  instituted. 

"The  hitherto  prevailing  theory  of 
government  leaves  social  advancement 
and  civic  betterment  to  the  individual 
workman.  But  we  find  that  as  indi- 
viduals we  are  unable  to  accomplish  one. 


single  step.  We  find  that  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  progress  is  by  securing 
the  co-operation  and  combination  of  in- 
dividuals in  masses  or  classes. 

"Yet  oftentimes,  when  the  masses  have 
undertaken  to  change  our  conditions, 
another .  set  of  individuals  has  come  in 
and  interfered,  declaring  that  the  work 
is  unlawful,  illegal,  bad,  and  so  forth. 
Through  injunctions  they  have  endeav- 
ored to  restrain  the  masses  from  accom- 
plishing that  which  the  state  itself  has 
referred  to  them  as  individuals  to  ac- 
complish. Such  interference  the  labor 
movement  has  steadily  resisted."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOXIE:  "I  wish  to 
thank  Mr.  Wall  for  coming  in  at  this 
last  moment  and  filling  in  a  gap  in  that 
way.  It  is,  perhaps,  now  appropriate 
that  we  should  hear  from  a  lawyer,  and 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Freund,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion."    (Applause.) 

Prof.  Ernst  Freund 

"The  Illinois  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  is  connected,  through  the 
American  association,  with  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
I  mention  this  connection  because  it  em- 
phasizes the  fact  of  the  international 
character  of  labor  legislation,  which  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  much  talked  about 
as  the  international  character  of  labor. 

"When  the  Germans  speak  of  this  leg- 
islation, they  call  it  social  legislation,  in- 
dicating thereby  that  it  is  legislation 
enacted,  not  in  the  interest  of  labor,  but 
in  the  interests  of  society,  which,  as  it 
becomes  more  enlightened,  realizes  that 
it  cannot  exist  if  the  majority  of  its 
members  live  in  conditions  that  are  be- 
low par. 

"Labor  legislation,  like  any  other  legis- 
lation, cannot  run  too  far  ahead  of  public 
opinion.  It  has  been  patent  in  the  past 
that  the  public  would  do  things  if  spurred 
on  by  conditions  that  had  become  in- 
tolerable. But  that  is  an  undesirable 
state.  Public  opinion  ought  to  be  ahead 
of  the  immediate  and  urgent  demands. 
That  is  a  matter  of  education  and  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  the  Association 
of  Labor  legislation  stands  for,  that  so- 
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ciety  shall  be  educated  to  accept  the 
demands  of  rational  labor  legislation,  and 
not  wait  until  they  become  matters  of 
urgent  necessity. 

"The  second  thought  I  want  to  pre- 
sent is  in  regard  to  the  Illinois  con- 
stitution. In  1911  there  were  sixteen 
labor  laws  passed.  Up  to  1870,  when 
our  constitution  was  enacted,  there  were 
eleven  labor  laws  written  in  the  books, 
and  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  in  1870 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  not 
that  conception  of  the  demands  of  labor 
that  we  have  at  the  present  time.  What 
we  plead  for  is  that  our  constitution  be 
interpreted  in  an  expansive  spirit.  We 
believe  that  our  constitution  can  be  so 
interpreted,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  our  Supreme  Court  now  has  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  and  is  interpreting  the 
constitution  in  harmony  with  our  de- 
mands. 

"The  third  thought  that  I  want  to 
present  is  this,  that  we  want  to  bring 
about  a  better  feeling  between  organized 
labor  and  organized  capital.  I  believe 
that  they  can  get  together  and  settle 
their  quarrels,  but  I  think  the  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  the  working- 
men's  compensation  legislation  shows 
that  that  is  not  always  possible.  When 
a  capitalist  hears  a  Socialist  like  our 
friend,  Mr.  Kennedy,  talk,  he  will  say: 
T  can  never  get  along  with  that  man.' 
(Laughter.)  We  know  very  well  that 
Socialists  will  talk  no  compromise,  but  I 
believe  that  they  will  always  be  glad  to 
argue  the  proposition  and  that  they  are 
as  ready  to  settle  matters  on  a  reason- 
able basis  as  any  other  set  of  men  in  the 
community.  We  believe  that  we  have 
in  this  club  an  atmosphere  where  this 
important  spirit  can  be  developed,  and 
I  trust  it  will  be."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Victor  A.  Olander  of  the  Lake 
Seamen's  LTnion  was  the  next  speaker. 

Victor  A.  Olander 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  that 
keeps  us  apart  more  than  anything  else 
is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  one  an- 
other. A  great  part  of  our  laws  and 
most  of  the  court  rulings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  assume  that  the  working- 
man  is  a  machine,  and  that  labor  is  a 
commoditv,  and  a  whole  lot  of  men  in 


our  own  ranks  agree  to  something  very 
like  that. 

"Now,  we  have  got  to  get  together  and  ) 
understand  that  that  kind  of  ruling  is 
wrong.  The  working  man  is  not  a  ma- 
chine. He  is  a  human  being  and  he  has 
got  to  be  treated  as  such.  (Applause.) 
Labor  is  not  a  commodity.  Labor  is  the 
laborer  and,  when  you  talk  of  buying  or 
selling  labor,  you  talk  about  buying  or 
selling  laborers. 

"We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  in- 
dustrial life  where  we  furnish  the  shop, 
the  factory,  and  particularly  the  ship — I 
am  a  sailor — with  the  man,  instead  of 
vice  versa.  The  factory  has  to  run,  and 
therefore  it  has  to  have  the  man,  and 
our  laws  and  courts  frame  things  so 
that  it  gets  the  man. 

"We  have  got  to  turn  things  around 
a  little  bit.  It  is  not  the  ship  that  needs 
us  particularly,  we  need  the  ship.  We 
do  not  belong  to  the  ship  or  the  factory, 
they  belong  to  us,  speaking  in  a  large 
sense.  We  have  got  to  turn  things 
around  a  little  bit,  and  I  believe  a  good 
way  of  setting  these  things  right  is  get- 
ting together  like  this  and  talking  to 
one  another  about  it. 

"A  great  many  employers  go  through 
a  long  war  before  they  grant  conferences 
to  the  representatives  of  labor.  There 
is  a  reason  for  that.  They  recognize 
that  when  they  get  face  to  face  and  look 
into  each  other's  eyes,  labor,  having  a 
just  cause,  has  the  better  ground  and 
that  the  employer  is  very  likely  to  be 
beaten  in  the  argument.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  a  good  sign  when  he  feels  that  way, 
because  it  shows  that,  after  all,  there 
is  a  whole  lot  of  good  in  all  of  us. 
(Laughter.) 

"When  you  talk  about  capital  and  la- 
bor, you  are  turning  things  around  again. 
By  capital  you  mean  the  capitalist,  and 
the  important  part  of  the  capitalist,  the 
real  important  part  of  him,  is  that  part 
of  him  that  is  labor.  The  other  part  is 
not  at  all  human,  it  is  simply  dollars  and 
cents.  (Applause.)  So  when  you  talk 
of  a  square  deal  between  capital  and 
labor,  you  merely  mean,  when  you  get 
right  down  to  rock  bottom,  a  square  deal 
between  different  classes  of  laborers. 
We  ought  to  deal  with  those  things  in 
that  way."     (Applause.) 
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CHAIRMAN  HOXIE:  "The  place 
of  honor  on  our  program  has  been  re- 
served for  one  who  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  labor  movement  since  the  days 
of  its  small  beginnings,  who  has  always 
stood  for  sane,  progressive  and  construc- 
tive plans,  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Cigarmakers' 
Union."     (Applause.) 

George  W.  Perkins 

"I  fully  agree  with  the  chairman  in 
his  opening  remarks,  when  he  said  that 
there  is  a  mutuality  of  interest  and  a 
mutuality  of  purpose.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  that  can  be  developed  and 
carried  on  by  concerted  action  between 
such  associations  as  the  City  Club,  labor 
men,  and  all  other  movements  which 
seek  better  living  conditions  for  the  toil- 
ing masses. 

"We  invite  criticism,  we  need  it.  We 
invite  your  advice,  and  perhaps  we  need 
it.  But  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right 
to  shape  our  own  policy,  to  work  out 
our  own  destinies.  We  say  that  surely 
we  will  co-operate  with  any  other  insti- 
tution which  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
better  conditions.  But  we  also  assert, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  more  wages  and  shorter  hours  of 
labor  applied  in  any  country  develop  the 
greatest  and  the  highest  standards  of 
civilization,  art,  science  and  literature. 

"We  know  of  no  means  whereby 
working  men  and  working  women  can 
obtain  better  wages  except  through  their 
association  in  labor  organizations,  in 
their  trade  unions.  Good  things  never 
come  from  the  top,  my  friends.  These 
helps  always  come  from  the  bottom. 
The  fellow  in  his  office  with  a  mahogany 
desk  and  his  whirling  chair  is  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  his  condition  in  life 
and  he  is  not  going  to  do  anything  to 
disturb  it.  It  is  the  poor  fellow  down 
below,  working  long  hours  for  poor 
wages,  who  demands  help. 

"Labor  organizations  always  work  for 
sanitation  and  improved  conditions.  I 
personally  saw  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  strikes  in  all  of  my  life 
where  the  men  and  women  went  out  on 


strike,  300  strong,  in  a  big  factory  where 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  not  in- 
volved, simply  to  force  the  employer  to 
clean  the  floors  in  that  factory  at  least 
once  a  week  and  to  furnish  cuspidors  for 
the  men. 

"In  1888,  two  years  after  the  Cigar- 
makers'  International  Union  had  adopted 
the  eight-hour  working  day,  51  per  cent 
of  those  who  died  in  our  trade  died  from 
the  great  white  plague,  tuberculosis. 
After  seventeen  years,  or  down  to  1905, 
the  number  of  those  who  died  from  this 
disease  had  been  reduced  to  24  per  cent. 
These  are  facts  and  are  based  on  the 
vital  statistics  which  are  open  to  the 
public  on  file  in  our  office."     (Applause.) 

Miss  Jane  Addams  Avas  the  next 
speaker.      She   said : 

Miss  Jane  Addams 

"I  hope  very  much  that  the  day  is  not 
very  far  distant  when  the  labor  unions 
of  this  city  will  be  inviting  the  City  Club 
and  other  civic  organizations  to  come  to 
the  opening  of  their  building.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  hope  that  they  may  have  a 
building  somewhere  down  town  as  beau- 
tiful as  this,  and,  when  that  day  comes, 
I  think  that  some  of  these  problems  will 
be  nearer  solution  because  of  meetings 
such  as  this,  because  we  do  recognize 
that  the  labor  problem  is  being  pushed 
more  and  more  into  the  political  field, 
and  that  it  is  only  when  it  is  regarded 
as  a  social  situation,  as  a  social  problem, 
that  we  are  beginning  to  attack  it  on  the 
right  plan."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOXIE:  "The  chair 
will  now  recognize  Mr.  Hopp." 

MR.  HOPP:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  the  trade  unionists — my- 
self at  least,  and  I  hope  all  the  rest — 
deeply  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  City 
Club  and  the  frank  and  friendly  spirit 
in  which  it  has  invited  the  trade  unionists 
to  this  meeting,  and  I  would  make  a  mo- 
tion that  we  express  by  a  rising  vote  our 
appreciation  of  the  occasion." 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded  and 
unanimously  carried  by  a  rising  vote. 
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THE  FEDERAL  CIVIL  SERVICE 


A  special  meeting  of  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago  was  held  in  the  club  house  at 
12 :30  o'clock.  Monday,  May  20,  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  a  discussion  of 
pending  legislation  affecting  the  federal 
service  in  the  city  of  Washington.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  club's  Committee  on 
Civil  Service,  which  belief  is  shared  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Affairs,  a  dan- 
gerous situation  has  been  created  by  the 
passage  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  part  of  a  general  appropriation 
bill  (H.  R.  24023),  of  two  sections 
to  provide  a  five-year  tenure  for  em- 
ployes ending  July  1,  1917,  so  that  em- 
ployes will,  at  that  time,  automatically 
lose  their  positions,  regardless  of  effi- 
ciency. They  are  to  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment by  the  heads  of  departments 
without  examination,  and  department 
heads  are  also  to  be  given  the  absolute 
right  of  discharge.  A  clause  in  the  sec- 
tions as  originally  introduced,  forbidding 
the  use  of  congressional  influence  in  be- 
half of  employes,  was  striken  out,  thus 
again  opening  the  door  for  political  pat- 
ronage and  favoritism  at  the  expense  of 
the  federal  service.  With  this  clause 
restored  the  objectionable  sections  would 
force  employes  into  politics  to  get  backing 
for  reappointment.  The  sections  were 
passed  by  the  House  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  without  a  roll  call. 

Speakers  at  the  club  meeting  were  Mr. 


Sigmund  Zeisler,  who  presided;  Mr. 
William  B.  Hale,  Judge  John  P.  Mc- 
Goorty, Mr.  Russell  Whitman  and  Mr. 
C.  M.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  club's 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Sigmund  Zeisler 

"Fellow  Members  of  the  City  Club : 
Monkeying  with  the  merit  system  of  the 
civil  service  is  a  favorite  pastime  of  poli- 
ticians. To  prevent  it  requires  eternal 
vigilance.  It  is  the  object  of  the  dis- 
cussion today  to  give  notice  to  the  poli- 
ticians in  Congress  that  they  are  being 
watched,  and  that  a  cowardly  attempt  on 
their  part  to  emasculate  the  federal  civil 
service  law  is  understood  and  has  been 
discovered.  I  call  the  attempt  'coward- 
ly' because  it  lacks  every  element  of 
frankness  and  directness.  It  took  the 
form  of  riders  upon  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  appropriation  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  House,  riders 
which  were  adopted  without  deliberation 
or  opportunity  therefor,  without  hearing 
in  committee  and  without  a  roll  call  in 
the  House.  The  practice  of  incorporat- 
ing into  bills,  particularly  into  appropria- 
tion bills,  matter  which  is  foreign  to 
their  legitimate  scope,  is  vicious  under  all 
circumstances,  but  rarely  has  it  been  put 
to  a  baser  use  than  in  the  present  in- 
stance.    I  am  a  Democrat,  sincerely  at- 
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tached  to  the  historical  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  but  I  was  a  civil  serv- 
ice reformer  before  I  became  a  Demo- 
crat, and,  as  a  Democrat,  I  feel  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  Democratic  House  having 
laid  the  ax  at  the  root  of  civil  service  re- 
form principles. 

"It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  this  crime.  The  Sen- 
ate still  has  the  right,  and  if  it  will,  as  we 
hope,  eliminate  from  this  bill  these  pro- 
visions which  are  aimed  to  restore  the 
worst  features  of  the  old  spoils  system, 
the  House  can  still  recede  from  what 
appears  to  me  the  disgraceful  position 
it  has  taken.  The  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  several  members  of  our  club, 
all  of  whom  are  known  to  be  sincere 
civil  service  reformers,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  as  the  first 
speaker  Mr.  William  B.  Hale."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

William  B.  Hale 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  Two 
small  sections  were  slipped  into  the  an- 
nual appropriation  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  seriously  affect 
the  civil  service.  The  first  is  section  4, 
which  provides  in  general  that  there  shall 
be  no  new  appointments  to  office  in 
any  of  the  places  of  employment  iii 
Washington  for  the  fiscal  year  from  Tulv 
1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913.  That  would 
have  the  effect,  of  course,  of  shutting 
out  new  appointments  from  now  on  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  and  until 
the  new  administration  is  well  installed. 

"The  next,  and  the  worst,  section, 
which  goes  back  almost  a  hundred  years 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  in 
the  matter  of  civil  service,  provides  prac- 
tically that  all  persons  in  the  employ  of 
the  government  at  Washington  shall  hold 
office  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  no 
longer. 

"This  section  5  was  introduced  under 
the  guise  of  making  for  efficiency  in  the 
administration  of  the  civil  service  on  the 
theory  that  men  become  superannuated, 
and  that  when  they  get  too  old  they 
should  be  retired  without  specific  charges 
and  findings  against  them.  On  the  face 
of  it  it  appears  to  have  some  plausible 
reason  behind  it,  and  in  the  Record- 
Herald  yesterday  morning  a  long  article 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  had 


the  matter  in  charge,  gave  what  would 
appear  to  be  regarded  as  a  plausible 
statement  in  favor  of  this  thing,  as  an  aid 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service.  Di- 
rectly contrary  is  the  fact. 

"Back  as  far  as  1820  the  spoils  sys- 
tem in  this  country  was  practically  es- 
tablished by  the  law  which  was  enacted 
through  the  efforts  of  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  which  provided  that  the  tenure  of 
office  should  be  four  years,  making  the 
rotation  a  practically  compulsory  thing 
whenever  an  administration  came  along. 
Why  they  make  this  five  years  I  do  not 
know,  except  they  might  have  thought  it 
was  a  little  too  raw  to  make  it  four  years. 
Now,  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers who  were  present  that  day  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  realized  that 
they  were  aiming  a  direct  blow  at  the 
merit  system,  is  so  obvious  that  I  want 
to  read  to  you  some  extracts  from  the 
Congressional  Record  to  show  you  how 
it  came  up.  On  May  4,  upon  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  a 
rule  was  adopted  that  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  by  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  it  should  be  in  order, 
without  intervention  of  a  point  of  order, 
to  consider  any  section  of  the  bill  as 
reported.  This  meant  that  a  vote  should 
be  taken  on  any  section  of  it  without  roll 
call. 

"Mr.  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin#said : 

I  can  see  some  reason  why  the  majority 
want  to  do  this  thing.  They  want  to  get  some 
legislation  contrary  to  the  general  rules  of 
the  House  in  this  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee without  going  upon  record  on  a  roll  call 
of  the  House.  I  have  one  proposal  in  mind, 
namely,  the  revolutionizing  of  the  classified 
service  of  the  government  and  throwing  out 
upon  the  world  every  employe  here  in  Wash- 
ington over  65  years  of  age. 

"That  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
section.     Mr.  Lenroot  said  further : 

Now,  the  majority  knows  that  if  they  are 
compelled  to  vote  on  an  aye  and  no  vote  on 
the  question  it  would  not  command  a  cor- 
poral's guard  upon  either  side  of  the  aisle,  be- 
cause it  would  meet  with  the  just  condemna- 
tion of  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
but  with  this  rule  adonted,  with  the  legisla- 
tion being  in  order  and  no  roll  call  upon  it, 
they  may  do  it  and  get  away  with  it. 

"Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  handling 
the  bill,  said: 
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As  to  the  section  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Lenroot)  has 
reference,  and  which  will  be  fully  debated 
when  we  reach  it,  I  would  say  that  the  com- 
mittee proposes — and  that  may  allay  your 
alarm — when  that  section  is  reached,  to  strike 
out  "65  years'  and  make  people  who  are  in 
the  classified  service  eligible  for  reappointment 
as  long  as  they  are  able  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  office.    We  propose  to  go  farther. 

"The  proviso  is  that  the  term  of  of- 
fice he  five  years,  but  that  everyone  in 
the  service  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment ;  in  other  words,  the  person 
must  begin  over  again.  Now,  they  had 
in  there,  when  originally  reported,  a  pro- 
viso that  congressional  influence  should 
not  be  used,  either  by  employes  at 
Washington  or  by  congressmen,  to  ob- 
tain reappointment  of  the  employes 
whose  terms  had  ended  by  the  five-year 
period ;  but  in  the  debate  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  all  that  provision  was 
stricken  out,  so  that  it  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reappointment  of  all  these 
men,  if  the  law  should  become  effective, 
in  the  control  of  the  politicians  entirely, 
and  makes  the  merit  system  simply  a 
burden  upon  the  country  and  of  no  real 
use  or  benefit. 

"Mr.  Johnson  went  on  to  say: 

We  are  dealing  with  a  great  question  and 
we  are  trying  not  to  do  it  in  a  cowardly  way 
or  a  partisan  way.  We  are  willing  to  strike 
out  '1914'  [the  first  report  of  the  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  term  of  those  now  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  government  at  Washington  should 
end  in  1914;  afterward  it  was  made  1917], 
when  all  people  who  are  now  in  the  service 
would  be  eligible  for  reappointment  without 
further  examination,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'July  1,  1917,'  so  that  two  presidential  elections 
will  intervene  between  the  time  we  pass  this  law 
and  the  time  when  any  government  employe 
will  come  up  for  reappointment.  The  diffi- 
culty about  this  thing  is  this  :  What  the  com- 
mittee had  in  mind  is  not  the  age  limit,  which 
has  been  seized  upon  to  alarm  the  public.  The 
age  limit  is  of  no  importance.  What  we  have 
in  mind  and  what  we  want  the  House  to  con- 
sider is  whether  in  the  classified  service  of 
the  government  hereafter  men  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  definite  period  of  tenure  or  for 
life.  We  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  effi- 
cient administration  that  they  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  definite  period — five,  seven  or 
nine  years.     No  nolitics  in  it. 

"Mr.  Campbell  of  Kansas  replied: 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  civil  service, 
as  it  is  now  established  in  the  country,  is  not 
the  growth  of  a  year  or  a  few  years,  but  is 
the  work  of  years  and  the  efforts  of  the  high- 
est type  of  citizenship.  The  campaign  that 
was  made  against  the  spoils  system  was  many 
years  ago  in  this  country  and  on  behalf  of  re- 


form in  the  civil  service.  It  is  proposed  to 
undo  in  an  appropriation  bill  in  this  year  of 
grace  1912  all  that  has  been  done  for  civil 
service  reform  without  a  hearing  by  a  com- 
mittee and  without  a  roll  call.  Oh,  gentlemen, 
your  prospects  in  the  November  election  are 
not  sufficiently  brilliant  to  justify  you  in  tak- 
ing that  step  in  order  to  provide  you  with 
spoils  to_  divide  among  your  adherents.  The 
country  is  not  yet  ready  to  abandon  the  merit 
system  of  civil  service  for  the  spoils  system. 

"But  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  New  York,  in 
replying  to  Mr.  Campbell,  rather  got  the 
better  of  him  in  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed, because  he  taunted  him  with  hav- 
ing changed  his  position  upon  this  ques- 
tion, when  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
minority  instead  of  the  majority  of  the 
House. 

"Mr.  Gillett  of  Massachusetts  moved 
to  strike  out  section  5,  which  is  the 
vicious  section.  His  motion  was  lost  on 
a  division  by  a  vote  of :  Ayes,  40 ;  noes, 
56.  There  are  161  Republicans  in  the 
minority  of  the  House.  This  division 
vote  shows  that  the  opposition  of  the 
minority  to  these  sections,  in  support  of 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Gillett,  a  Republican, 
must  have  been  exceedingly  feeble.  In 
other  words,  the  vote  against  the  striking 
out  of  that  section,  being  only  56,  could 
easily  have  been  defeated  and  the  section 
stricken  out  if  the  Republican  party  had 
voted  to  strike  out  that  section  and  sup- 
ported the  Republican  from  Massachu- 
setts who  made  the  motion.  So  that  the 
burden  of  this  thing  is  not  alone  upon 
the  Democrats,  but  upon  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House. 

"Then  Mr.  Finley  of  South  Carolina 
moved  to  strike  out  the  last  two  pro- 
visos in  reference  to  solicitation  of  con- 
gressional indorsement  for  reappoint- 
ment, and  to  giving  such  indorsement 
by  congressmen,  a  thing  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  Mr.  Finley  said  in  sup- 
port of  this  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
limited  tenure  provision,  but  not  in  fa- 
vor of  limiting  the  actions  of  a  congress- 
man as  to  putting  in  a  word  for  his  con- 
stituents seeking  reappointments.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  same  state, 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  said : 

If  we  do  not  want  to  return  to  the  spoils 
system — and  I  do  not  think  congressmen  ought 
to  have  any  patronage — I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will   be   voted   down. 

"Apparently  it  was  rather  a  weak  de- 
fense, and  so  the  bill  passed  the  House 
of    Representatives    and    is    now    before 
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the  Senate,  and  unless  some  strong  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Senate 
it  looks  as  though  we  would  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  President  to  veto  it — a  bill 
which  carries  with  it  large  appropria- 
tions, the  veto  of  which  might  involve 
much  more  serious  questions."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN  ZEISLER:  "Gentle- 
men, the  next  speaker  is  a  man  who  has 
fought  and  bled  for  the  merit  system,  a 
gentleman  widely  known  as  a  stanch  and 
true  Democrat,  the  Honorable  John  P. 
McGoorty,  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Cook  County."     (Applause.) 

Judge  John  P.  McGoorty 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  the  federal 
civil  service  law  in  its  operation  pos- 
sesses two  obvious  weaknesses.  One  is 
the  weeding  out  of  incompetents,  and 
the  other,  which  is  closely  correlated 
with  the  first  objection,  of  taking  care 
of  those  who  become  superannuated  in 
the  service.  If  we  indulge  in  the  pre- 
sumption that  Congress  has  attempted 
to  meet  these  difficulties,  a  careful  read- 
ing and  analysis  of  the  riders  that  have 
passed,  attached  to  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  appropriation  bill,  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  instead  of  strength- 
ening the  merit  system  in  any  sense,  the 
logical  outcome  must  be  a  serious  blow 
to  civil  service  reform  and  to  the  prac- 
tical application  of  business  methods  in 
the  public  service,  because  we  find  not 
only  that  the  term  of  office  is  fixed  for 
five  years,  therefore  that  every  member 
of  the  service  may  automatically  be  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  that  time,  but  further, 
that  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
heads  of  departments  to  decide  whether 
or  not  an  employe  whose  term  has  ex- 
pired possesses  an  efficiency  which  would 
entitle  him  to  reappointment,  and  then 
the  further  provision  of  the  bill  that, 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  head 
of  each  department  may  discharge  mem- 
bers of  his  department  at  any  time,  so 
that  those  in  the  service,  under  these  pro- 
posed amendments  as  passed  by  the 
House,  have  practically  no  protection. 

"It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  head 
of  the  department  to  investigate  and  to 
see  whether  or  not,  when  charges  have 
been  preferred  against  an  appointee, 
such  charges  are  sustained  by  the  facts. 


And  I  recall  that  such  men  as  George  H. 
Pendleton  of  Ohio,  the  first,  or  among 
the  first,  who  stood  for  practical  civil 
service  reform  in  the  national  Congress, 
and  Grover  Cleveland  did  much  to  ex- 
tend and  to  give  practical  force  and  ef- 
ficiency to  civil  service  reform  through- 
out the  federal  government.  The  Demo- 
crats may  well  be  proud  of  their  record 
on  civil  service  and  federal  civil  service, 
but  I  take  it  that  this  is  not  a  partisan 
question,  because,  as  has  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Hale,  Republicans  joined  with 
Democrats  in  passing  these  sections, 
when  they  did  not  have  to  go  upon  rec- 
ord. It  is  therefore  a  bipartisan  move- 
ment and  it  requires  the  good  sense, 
patriotism  and  energetic  action  of  our 
people  throughout  the  country  to  direct 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  condition  that  cannot  be  toler- 
ated and  that  these  riders  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  bill,  or  if  they  will 
have  them,  that  instead  of  placing  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the 
department  to  discharge  upon  any  ca- 
price or  whim,  some  system  of  effi- 
ciency may  be  established  wdiereby  if  a 
man  or  a  woman  is  incompetent  such 
appointee  will  become  automatically 
removed  from  the  service  upon  such 
daily  record  of  efficiency  or  inefficiency. 
But  this  is  not  only  a  step  backward,  but 
it  is  several  steps  backward,  and  I  earn- 
estly hope  that  when  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  this  very  serious 
situation,  to  this  attack  upon  the  merit 
system,  which  has  now  become  so  well 
grounded  in  our  federal  system  and  the 
system  of  our  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments these  riders  will  be  defeated." 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  ZEISLER:  "We  shall 
hear  from  another  man  who  combines 
the  qualities  of  splendid  adherence  to 
Democratic  principles  and  adherence  to 
the  civil  service  reform  principles,  Mr. 
Russell  Whitman." 

Russell  Whitman 

"It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  temperate 
language  of  this  attempt  now  making  in 
Washington.  As  long  ago  as  1840  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  wrote  that  he  was  opposed 
to  political  removals  to  make  places  for 
friends,  and  we  all  know  that  that  man 
was  as  loyal  in  his  friendship  as  any  man 
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ever  was  or  could  be.  In  heaven's  name, 
gentlemen,  what  would  he  think  now,  if 
he  were  here,  of  this  performance  at- 
tempted and  begun  upon  in  Washing- 
ton? The  first  federal  civil  service  law 
was  passed  in  1871.  It  was  throttled  in 
1874  in  a  dastardly  way,  but  not  as  cun- 
ning as  this  way  now  contemplated.  They 
cut  off  their  supplies  so  that  the  civil 
service  commission  could  not  operate, 
and  it  was  not  until  1883,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  George  Pendleton,  that  the  law 
was  reinstated,  or  the  operation  of  it  in 
the  federal  service  was  resumed.  With 
the  judge's  sanction  I  am  going  to  add  to 
George  Pendleton  and  Grover  Cleveland, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  H. 
Taft  as  friends  of  merit  in  the  public 
service. 

"Now,  we  want  to  find  out  who  is 
against  it.  We  have  thirty  years,  lacking 
but  two,  of  that  service  approved  by  such 
men  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  many 
more  whom  you  know.  We  would  like 
to  know  who  it  is  that  is  attacking  it; 
and,  gentlemen,  I  give  you  my  word  we 
can't  find  out.  That  is  the  way  they 
work  it.  Why,  everybody  that  has  been 
at  Springfield  knows  that  it  is  this  roll 
call  dodging,  where  they  can  avoid  a  roll 
call,  that  our  misrepresentatives  will  do 
us  up  upon  every  occasion  and  lie  hid 
while  doing  it.  If  we  can  smoke  them 
out  and  find  out  who  is  doing  it,  and  if 
we  can  now  smoke  them  out  and  find  out 
who  is  doing  this  thing,  I  venture  to  say 
we  will  take  care  of  that  situation. 

"What  is  it  they  are  doing?  There  is 
a  man  named  Finley  and  another  named 
Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  connected 
with  this  proposed  plan.  Finley  is  the 
only  one  that  I  can  identify.  I  have 
Pendleton,  Cleveland,  Roosevelt  and 
Taft  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
I  have  Mr.  Finley.  These  are  the  men 
who  stand  for  the  two  systems  which  in- 
vite your  attention,  namely,  the  merit 
system  and  the  spoils  system.  It  should 
not  take  us  so  long  to  choose  between 
those  two,  but  our  objection  is  both  to 
substance  and  form.  We  object  to  the 
substance  of  this  thing.  It  is  a  covert  at- 
tack on  the  very  principles  for  which  we 
have  contended  so  many  years,  and 
which  we  now  have  in  operation.  And 
how  do  they  contend  against  it?  First, 
by  remaining  unknown ;  second,  by  say- 
ing there   are   some   superannuated  em- 


ployes in  the  service.  Well,  that  may  be 
true ;  but  suppose  you  had  in  your 
grounds  an  oak  tree  with  a  dead  branch 
somewhere — a  fine  oak  tree  you  had 
raised  and  watered  and  tended  thirty 
years — and  a  member  of  Congress,  keen- 
eyed,  comes  along  and  sees  that  dead 
branch.  'Yes,  a  dead  branch — it  ought 
not  to  be  there.  Cut  it  oft.'  Oh,  no. 
What  is  this  trimmer  or  pruner  from 
Congress  going  to  do?  He  is  going  to 
uproot  your  tree,  and  when  he  uproots 
it  what  is  he  going  to  put  in  its  place? 
He  will  put  a  garbage  box  in  its  place 
for  all  the  political  scalawags  and  cast- 
offs  and  riff-raff  who  may  need  a  job  in 
1917. 

"This  ought  to  be  a  serious  discussion, 
and  you  can't  be  too  serious  about  that 
1917  business.  As  Mr.  Hale  has  said, 
they  do  not  dare  come  out  in  the  open 
now  and  make  it  a  discharge  system,  but 
it  is  in  fact  a  spoils  system  as  soon  as 
that  law  passes,  because  we  know  what 
'good  and  sufficient  cause'  is  for  the 
head  of  a  department  to  discharge  a  man 
without  even  getting  the  reason,  as  it 
now  exists. 

"The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this : 
We  all  have  employes,  or  are  associated 
with  employes.  Suppose  an  employe  is 
brought  to  book  for  superannuation,  if 
you  please ;  he  is  inefficient ;  he  cannot 
help  it ;  we  cannot  help  it,  but  we  are  all 
sorry  for  it.  Suppose  he  is  brought  to 
book  and  instead  of  pruning  that  branch 
you  say,  'Well,  you  are  too  old ;  you  can- 
not do  this  work  properly,  and  in  1917 
you  will  get  out  of  this  job  automatical- 
ly.' Is  that  the  way  you  would  make 
your  service  efficient?  That  is  the  way 
that  is  held  out  to  you  here  by  Mr.  Fin- 
ley's  plan — he  and  his  associates;  that' 
is  the  way  they  pretend  they  are  going 
to  do  it.  In  point  of  fact  we  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  They  are  going, 
just  as  soon  as  the  Lord  will  allow  them, 
if  they  can  get  this  law  put  over,  to  throw 
out  every  man  of  the  opposite  party, 
whichever  party  it  happens  to  be,  and 
put  in  their  own  men.  and  that  they  will 
do  and  they  have  done  in  the  clause  al- 
lowing the  head  of  a  department  to  dis- 
miss from  the  service  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient cause. 

"I  will  test  that  'good  and  sufficient 
cause'  in  the  way  it  works.  Gentlemen, 
among  us  is  perhaps  the  best  civil  serv- 
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ice  commissioner  we  ever  had  in  this 
county — as  good  certainly  as  any  other, 
and  I  think — and  this  is  my  private  opin- 
ion— die  best.  He  was  dismissed  'for 
cause,'  and  he  was  dismissed  because  of 
malfeasance  and  neglect  and  incom- 
petency. Good  gracious,  gentlemen,  if 
you  can  dismiss  such  a  man  for  malfeas- 
ance, neglect  and  incompetency,  what 
will  you  do  when  you  have  the  clause 
'good  and  sufficient  cause'  without  a 
specification?  What  is  'good  and  suffi- 
cient cause'?  'Put  it  in  writing?'  'No,  we 
don't  have  to.' 

"There  is  another  feature  of  the  mat- 
ter that  I  don't  like  at  all.  It  shows  not 
only  is  the  object  a  little  less  than  an 
outrage,  but  the  Cowardly  way,  as  has 
been  said,  of  getting  at  it,  is  an  outrage 
pure  and  simple.  They  have  here  a 
clause — don't  be  alarmed,  this  is  not  my 
extemporaneous  speech ;  but  I  have  here 
a  clause  that  I  want  to  read,  it  is  so  ex- 
traordinary, and  it  has  a  proviso,  as  fol- 
lows:  'Provided,  further,' — this  is  with 
reference,  of  course,  to  the  discharge, 
absolute  discharge,  they  want  to  be  very 
careful  about  that — 'that  in  reducing  the 
force  of  any  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments no  honorably  discharged  soldier  or 
sailor  whose  record  in  said  department  is 
rated  good  shall  be  discharged  or 
dropped.' 

"'Now,  we  all  want  to  be  considerate  of 
the  soldiers.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  putting  on  the  uniform  of  an 
old  soldier  to  go  and  do  dirty  political 
work  ?  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  It  is 
not  that  the  soldier  is  not  to  be  dis- 
charged when  his  record  is  good ;  it  is  a 
covert  invitation  to  discharge  everybody 
else,  whether  his  record  is  good  or  not ; 
and  that  is  the  way  it  will  be  construed, 
of  course.  The  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, if  they  can  be  forced  to  discharge, 
know  perfectly  well  what  will  be  ex- 
pected of  them  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  said  that  to  them — 
and  if  they  do  not  know  they  will  be  told 
what  is  expected  of  them — 'To  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils,'  and  all  that  chorus  of 
discordant  cries  and  yelps  that  we  have 
heard  for  years.  The  trouble  about  all 
this  is  that  it  is  so  surprising,  after  the 
thirty  years  we  have  had  this  law  that 
has  been  found  good  on  the  whole,  as 
everybody    admits    except   an    unknown 


author  of  a  stab  in  the  back — on  the 
whole  working  well,  that  now  we  should, 
overnight,  be  plunged  into  another  fight 
to  sustain  the  merit  principle  and  the 
merit  system. 

"It  is  not  merely  spoils  or  the  merit 
system  which  we  have  at  stake ;  it  is  the 
ordinary,  common  rules  of  fair  play  and 
decency.  Fight  it  out,  not  as  a  rider  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  to  confound  the 
friends  of  the  service  and  to  aid  its  ene- 
mies, so  that  a  man  might  say,  T  had  to 
vote  for  the  bill ;  I  don't  like  the  civil 
service  clause,  but  the  government  must 
go  on ;  we  must  have  the  money.'  I  say 
it  is  not  a  fight  out  in  the  open,  but  it  is 
obscuring  the  issue  and  then  obscuring 
the  men,  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  ob- 
scure, who  make  the  attack,  and  then 
hitching  it  onto  the  appropriation  bill 
which  furnishes  the  money  upon  which 
the  government  must  be  conducted. 
That,  I  say,  is  the  unfairness  of  the  man- 
ner of  it,  and  whatever  a  man  may  think 
about  spoils  or  about  merit,  I  say  every- 
one should  think,  and  I  believe  the  vast 
majority  even  of  spoilsmen  would  think 
that  the  fight  should  be  out  in  the  open 
and  fair;  just  common,  ordinary  North 
American  fairness  in  conducting  this 
fight ;  and  if  they  won't  conduct  it  fairly, 
gentlemen,  let  us  make  it  our  business  to 
find  out  who  the  associates  of  Mr.  Finley 
are  who  are  fathering  and  pushing  this, 
and  let  us  not  rest  until  we  at  least  know 
who  are  the  enemies  of  the  system  for 
which  we  have  worked  and  stood  so 
long."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  ZEISLER:  "The  Illi- 
nois Civil  Service  Reform  Association's 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Chicago 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association's  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  jointly,  have  consid- 
ered and  elaborately  studied  these  ob- 
jectionable provisions  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill  in  question,  and  as  the  result  of 
that  study  have  passed  resolutions  which 
go  into  the  details  of  the  objectionable- 
ness  of  these  provisions,  and  these  reso- 
lutions have  been  forwarded  to  men 
of  influence  in  Congress,  so  that  if  pos- 
sible the  action  thus  far  taken  may  be  re- 
versed. 

"The  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
City  Club  has  likewise  had  this  matter 
under  careful  consideration,  and  a  reso- 
lution has  been  prepared  which  will  be 
telegraphed   to   Washington,   and    I   will 
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call  upon  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
to  read  the  telegram." 

C.  M.  Williams 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  The 
Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  City 
Club,  with  the  approval  of  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  is  to  send  a  telegram 
today  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  to 
Representative  Johnson  of  South  Caro- 
line of  the  House  Sub-Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. This  telegram  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


We  respectfully  urge  that  Sections  4 
and  5,  on  classified  civil  service  in  H.  R. 
24023.  the  appropriations  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  be  stricken  out.  The  five-year  tenure 
provisions  with  discharge  and  reappointment 
at  discretion  of  department  heads  for  Wash- 
ington employes  inevitably  would  force  them 
into  patronage  politics.  Civil  service  history 
shows  that  the  remedy  for  inefficient  employes 
holding  positions  during  good  behavior  is  to 
give  the  Civil  Service  Commission  authority 
to  remove  employes  in  all  departments  for 
proven    inefficiency. 

"We  are  going  to  send  copies  of  this 
telegram  to  representatives  in  Congress 
and  in  the  Senate."     (Applause.) 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE   NEGRO 


Prof.  W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois,  pub- 
licity director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  author  of  "Souls  of  Black 
Folk,"  and  other  books  and  papers,  ad- 
dressed the  City  Club  at  luncheon  on 
April  27th  on  the  subject,  "Democracy 
and  the  Negro."  Prof.  DuBois  repre- 
sents a  point  of  view  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, who  addressed  the  club  on 
March  13,  1912,  and  whose  address  is 
printed  in  the  City  Club  Bulletin,  Vol.  5, 
No.  6.  Mr.  Wrilloughby  G.  Walling  pre- 
sided. 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois 

"There  is  one  particular  in  which  a 
race  problem  tends  to  differentiate  itself 
from  other  social  problems.  You  think 
of  other  problems  as  being  in  the  com- 
munity and  a  part  of  you.  while  the 
race  problem  always  seems  most  external 
to  the  race  that  is  discussing  it.  It  has 
to  do  with  some  one  on  the  outside.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  reason  that  race  prob- 
lems are  so  difficult  to  understand  and 
that  it  is  so  often  difficult  to  get  men 
to  take  hold  of  them.  There  is  always 
that  feeling  of  remoteness,  the  feeling 
that  it  is  not  their  problem.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  you,  in  considering  the 
subject  which  was  set  for  today,  rather 
felt  that,  'Here  is  something  which  does 
not  concern  me  directly.  Possibly 
through  philanthropy  or  through  the 
memory  of  the  past  it  comes  to  me,  but 


it  is  not  the  kind  of  a  problem  that  I 
am  facing  and  which  I  must  do  some- 
thing to  settle.'  Most  of  us  have  our 
minds  made  up,  or,  if  we  have  not  made 
up  our  minds,  we  have  received  a  sort 
of  formula  from  other  people  or  from 
the  past  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  social  problem. 

"I  want  to  try  today,  in  the  little  time 
I  am  to  speak  to  you,  to  impress  upon 
you  that  this  is  a  question  that  should 
interest  all  of  you,  that  it  is  a  present, 
important,  pressing  problem,  and  that 
the  element  of  greatest  danger  in  it  is 
that  the  people  will  not  realize  that  it 
is  really  a  problem  of  American  democ- 
racy. It  is  brought  to  us  at  this  time 
particularly  because  we  are  to  have  a 
presidential  election,  and  the  presidential 
election,  in  a  great  democracy  like  this, 
on  the  whole,  has  come  to  be  the  largest 
expression  of  that  democracy.  It  is 
the  one  time  that  the  democracy  really 
becomes  national.  The  election  of  legis- 
lators and  congressmen  is  a  matter  which 
has  to  do  so  much  with  local  issues  that 
the  whole  country  does  not  realize  it  as 
an  expression  of  itself.  But  in  the  presi- 
dential election  we  try,  with  more  or 
less  success,  to  express  the  broader  dem- 
ocracy. 

Minority  Holds  Balance  of  Power 

"The  election  of  delegates  for  the 
presidential  nominating  conventions  con- 
tinuallv  reminds  us  that  we  have  a  situa- 
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tion  in  this  democracy  which  is,  at  least, 
an  element  of  uncertainty,  if  not  of 
danger.  In  the  party  nominating  conven- 
tions a  minority,  not  elected  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis,  holds  the  balance  of  power 
and  has  for  a  long  time  practically  dic- 
tated the  nominations  of  presidents  of 
the  United  States.  They  come  from  that 
part  of  our  country  where  we  do  not 
have  democratic  government.  When  the 
Republican  convention  consisted  of  ne- 
gro delegates  we  said  plainly  that  they 
were  a  purchasable  lot.  Now  that  they 
consist  of  white  delegates  we  do  not  put 
it  quite  so  bluntly ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  the  element  of  uncertainty.  No  one 
who  is  arguing  with  the  people  concern- 
ing the  delegates  that  they  ought  to  elect 
to  the  nominating  convention  thinks  of 
going  to  Georgia,  Alabama  or  Missis- 
sippi, where  these  300  delegates  are 
elected ;  he  goes  to  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts. 

"Some  of  the  people  have  been  dis- 
posed to  say  that  we  could  get  rid  of  this 
difficulty  if  we  simply  had  the  number 
of  delegates  to  the  nominating  conven- 
tions determined  by  the  number  of  party 
votes  cast.  You  might  get  rid  of  some 
difficulty  in  the  nominating  convention, 
but  the  real  difficulty  lies  back  of  that. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  district  in  Ala- 
bama which  sent  Mr.  Underwood  to 
Congress.  What  is  the  objection  to  Mr. 
Underwood  which  is  in  the  back  of  a 
great  many  people's  heads?  It  is  not 
that  he  is  a  southerner  or  that  he  belongs 
to  one  particular  political  party,  but 
rather  that  his  election  took  place  under 
a  system  which  was  not  democratic. 
Mr.  Underwood  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  a  district  which  cast  altogether  10,000 
votes.  In  a  similar  district  here  in  Illinois, 
the  Second  District,  with  almost  the 
same  number  of  inhabitants,  there  were 
cast  42.000  votes.  That  simply  means 
that  every  voter  in  the  Ninth  District 
of  Alabama  came  to  the  polls  with  four 
ballots  in  his  hands  for  every  one  cast 
by  the  Illinois  voter.  You  can  even  find 
districts  where  men  come  to  the  polls 
with  ten  ballots  in  their  hands.  Mani- 
festly that  is  not  democratic  government. 

"The  number  of  representatives  in 
Congress  from  Georgia  and  Alabama,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  Illinois,  on  the 
other,  is  almost  the  same.  It  would  be 
possible  for  less  than   150,000  voters  in 


Georgia  and  Alabama  to  absolutely  nul- 
lify the  votes  of  one  million  and  a 
quarter  in  Illinois  if  they  wanted  to.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  every  man  must 
say,  regardless  of  his  beliefs  concerning 
race  problems,  regardless  of  whether  he 
likes  the  negroes  or  not,  or  of  whether 
he  believes  in  general  in  democracy  for 
different  races,  'Here  is  a  question  that 
concerns  me.'  In  this  coming  campaign 
the  real  question  at  issue  is  the  question 
of  larger  democracy. 

The  Push  Toward  Democracy 

"We  have  a  democratic  government 
because  we  naturally  choose  it,  because 
we  think  it  is  the  proper  thing.  The 
ordinary  man,  who  is  doing  his  own 
thinking,  is  ordinarily  an  autocrat.  He 
thinks  out  a  given  thing  and  wants  to 
do  it,  but  he  finds  out  he  has  to  consult 
somebody,  his  chief  clerk,  perhaps,  or 
others  of  his  office  staff.  The  business 
man  could  even  learn  something  from 
the  office  boy  at  times.  Thus  the  busi- 
ness man  brings  into  his  business  some- 
thing of  democratic  ideals. 

"In  any  government  there  is  always 
an  unconscious  push  toward  democracy, 
a  push  that  is  felt  even  when  ideals  of 
aristocracy  prevail  and  that  continually 
tends  to  bring  into  consultation  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  know  what  they  want 
and  whom  you,  even  if  you  have  more 
power  than  they,  must  consult. 

"With  that  push  toward  democracy, 
comes  also  a  fear  that  unless  you  prac- 
tice the  simple  methods  of  democracy, 
with  all  of  their  difficulties,  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  government  which  you  do 
not  understand.  I  think  that  one  of 
the  most  astounding  things  that  came  to 
me  in  the  South,  when  I  tried  to  teach 
classes  of  young  men  and  women  of  high 
school  age,  was  that  they  knew  absolute- 
ly nothing  about  government.  There  was 
no  place  where  I  could  start  with  them. 
As  a  boy  in  New  England,  I  knew  a  good 
deal  about  government.  I  attended  town 
meetings  about  as  often  as  anybody.  I 
knew  Beartown  Beeby,  who  got  up  and 
said :  'We  should  not  have  a  high  school 
here' ;  and  I  knew  the  methods  by  which 
he  was  'snowed  under.'  It  was  easy 
for  me  to  understand  the  elements  of 
government  as  displayed  there  and  to 
think  out  the  larger  government  of  the 
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United  States.  But  those  boys  in  the 
South  knew  nothing  about  it.  They  did 
not  know  who  governed  the  town,  who 
governed  the  county,  who  governed  the 
state.  They  were  not  to  blame  for  that 
failure  to  know ;  few  people  in  the  com- 
munity did  know. 

"The  protest  in  this  campaign  is  a 
protest  against  having  this  government 
carried  on  by  forces  and  machinery 
which  are  difficult  to  understand,  which 
are  difficult  to  get  hold  of  and  to  direct 
to  right  ends.  If  there  is  a  push  toward 
democracy  and  a  protest  against  under- 
hand political  methods,  then  how  signifi- 
cant it  is  that  in  the  South,  on  account 
of  this  race  problem,  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  less  democracy  and  a  less  under- 
standable government.  Most  people 
would  say  that  this  is  true,  that  it  is  a 
situation  that  is  going  to  make  trouble 
and  does  make  trouble  now,  but  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  thing  will  settle  itself.  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  if  you  could  have 
certain  parts  of  the  community,  certain 
machinery  of  the  great  social  body  stand 
still,  the  difficulties  might  be  straightened 
out  in  this  way,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
the  whole  thing  is  dynamic.  While  you 
are  waiting  for  things  to  straighten  them- 
selves out,  boys  and  girls  are  being  born 
and  are  growing  up  and  getting  their 
ideals  and  education ;  communities  are 
being  educated ;  new  forces  are  coming 
into  being.  You  cannot  wait.  You 
must  watch  these  forces  continually,  or 
they  will  soon  be  beyond  your  watching 
and  beyond  your  ability  to  take  hold  of 
them  and  make  them  go  right. 

The  "Black  Belt" 

"I  wonder  if  you  realize  what  the 
'Black  Belt'  is.  Most  of  you  think  of 
the  'Black  Belt'  as  a  place  where  a  great 
many  colored  people  live,  where  they 
outnumber  the  white  people  and  where 
a  great  deal  of  cotton  is  raised.  But  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  bigger  proposition  than 
that.  Take  two  counties  in  Mississippi, 
for  instance.  In  one  county  the  colored 
people  may  outnumber  the  whites  ten 
to  one ;  you  might  ride  all  day  and  only 
by  chance  come  across  a  white  person ; 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  people  you 
would  meet  would  be  colored.  Next  to 
that  is  a  county  that  has  a  large  ma- 
jority of  white  people.     Do  you  realize 


the  difficulties  that  these  two  counties  get 
into?  The  school  fund,  for  instance,  is 
distributed  between  these  two  counties 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  school 
children.  They  get  approximately  the 
same  sum,  but  in  the  'Black  Belt'  county, 
where  it  goes  almost  entirely  to  the  white 
children,  it  represents  $25,  $30  or 
$50  a  head  for  their  education ;  there 
have  actually  been  cases  where  that 
school  money  has  been  spent  to  send  the 
white  children  to  college,  because  they 
could  not  use  it  in  the  schools  on  account 
of  having  too  much.  In  the  next  county 
there  are  a  great  many  white  children, 
and  the  per  capita  expenditure  is  there- 
fore cut  down  to  between  two  and  five 
dollars.  Thus,  in  the  one  case,  there  is  so 
much  money  that  it  is  not  needed;  in 
the  other  case,  the  children  do  not  have 
a  chance  to  get  a  proper  education. 

"Moreover,  this  'Black  Belt'  county 
has  the  same  number  of  representatives 
in  the  legislature  as  the  white  belt  county, 
but  in  the  'Black  Belt'  county  a  few 
men  determine  who  shall  go  to  the  legis- 
lature. A  combination  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  large  planters  in  the  'Black  Belt' 
can  secure  whatever  legislation  they 
want ;  they  can  beat  tens  of  thousands 
of  votes  in  the  'Black  Belt.'  You  can 
only  explain  the  fierce  political  fights — 
the  fight  against  Tillman,  for  instance,  or 
the  fight  between  Vardamann  and  Percy 
— when  you  realize  that  they  are  between 
the  white  counties  and  the  'Black  Belt' 
countries ;  they  are  fights  of  the  people 
who  are  disfranchising  themselves  in 
their  endeavor  to  disfranchise  the  ne- 
gro ;  that  the  large  planters  are  disfran- 
chising the  negroes  to  keep  the  political 
power  in  their  own  hands. 

Economic  Philosophy  of  the  South 

"That  situation  hurts  the  South  itself, 
but  it  even  goes  further  than  that.  Few 
people  in  the  United  States,  outside  of 
the  South,  realize  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic development  that  has  been  going 
on  there  since  the  war,  or,  of  they  do 
realize  it,  they  do  not  think  of  its  sig- 
nificance. Here  you  have  a  development 
which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  de- 
velopment in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  factory  system,  the  overturning  of 
all  old  ideals  and  all  old  ways  of  doing 
work.      Great   fortunes   are  being  made 
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here  in  the  North,  but  we  are  thinking 
today  of  how  we  are  going  to  adjust 
'big  business'  to  the  new  industrial  dem- 
ocracy, and  to  have  the  workingmen  so 
brought  in  that  we  shall  not  have  the 
Community  torn  in  two  by  these  seem- 
ingly divergent  interests.  But  in  the 
South,  on  the  other  hand,  a  philosophy 
is  insisted  upon  which  says,  as  a  gentle- 
man said  not  long  ago  to  a  friend  of 
mine:  'You  must  have  mud-sills  to  so- 
ciety. You  have  got  to  have  the  negro 
down  where  he  cannot  have  power,  be- 
cause all  society  that  is  worth  anything 
has  people  of  that  sort,  people  on  Avhom 
you*  can  wipe  your  feet,  people  who  do 
the  unimportant  work,  people  whom  you 
attend  to  and  who  have  no  right  to  attend 
to  themselves.' 

"Think  of  these  two  directions  in 
which  the  thought  of  the  United  States 
is  being  developed.  Isn't  there  a  chance 
for  a  tremendous  divergence  of  interests 
in  the  future,  not  only  with  regard  to 
your  thought  concerning  the  working- 
men,  but  also  your  thought  concerning 
organized  work  and  the  object  of  work 
in  general.  In  the  North,  we  are  becom- 
ing a  great  manufacturing  community, 
sending  our  manufactured  goods  all  over 
the  world ;  we  want  markets  for  the 
products  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
South,  the  chief  industry  is  the  produc- 
ing of  the  raw  material.  There  are  great 
differences  of  interests  there.  Suppose 
such  questions  did  come  up;  they  could 
not  be  settled  by  democratic  methods. 
As  I  have  said.  135,000  voters  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama  could  nullify  anything  that 
one  million  and  a  quarter  voters  had 
obtained  in  Illinois. 

The  Cause  of  Lawlessness 

"But  perhaps  the  most  serious  result 
is  the  lawlessness  that  comes  out  of  any 
such  a  situation.  We  try  continually  to 
think  of  the  mobs  and  the  lynchings  in 
the  South  as  ordinary  cases  of  crime,  ex- 
aggerated, perhaps,  in  some  instances  by 
the  awfulness  of  the  crimes  which  they 
are  supposed  to  avenge,  or  by  race  prej- 
udice, which  is  the  more  usual  form.  But 
the  lawlessness  in  the  South  today  is  a 
much  more  serious  thing  than  that.  So- 
ciety has  learned,  more  or  less,  how  to 
take  care  of  crime.  We  can  cope  with 
it.     We  can  take  care  of  the  boy  who 


is  being  put  into  temptation ;  we  can  do 
something  for  the  man  who  is  in  the 
penitentiary.  You  see  very  few  move- 
ments of  that  sort  in  the  South;  but  you 
find  this  lawlessness  as  a  sort  of  blind 
expression  of  resentment  concerning  the 
way  in  which  things  are  going.  The 
white  workingman  who  thinks  that 
things  are  not  going  right  strikes  the 
thing  that  he  can  strike,  if  it  seems  to 
be  in  his  way,  and  that  thing  is  usually 
the  black  workingman.  That  was  the 
explanation  of  the  Atlanta  riots.  No 
other  thing  can  explain  it  at  all.  That 
was  a  case  of  the  striking  of  one  set  of 
workingmen  who  had  power  to  strike 
against  another  set  of  workingmen  who 
did  not  have  the  power  to  strike  and 
against  whom  antagonism  had  been  sys- 
tematically encouraged,  because  it  was 
thought  good  business  to  encourage  it. 
The  employer  could  go  to  the  black  work- 
ingman and  say :  T  am  hiring  you  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  You  must  recognize  that 
I  am  your  friend.  I  am  giving  you  this 
work.  If  you  don't  work  hard,  I  will 
put  a  white  man  in  your  place.'  Then 
he  goes  to  the  white  man  and  says :  T 
am  not  in  business  for  my  health.  If 
you  fellows  don't  work  harder,  I  will 
put  black  men  in  your  places.'  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  two  sets  of  workingmen 
become  angry  at  each  other,  thinking  that 
each  is  the  cause  of  the  other's  ills,  and 
lawlessness  springs  out  of  that  condition. 

"If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  civilized 
world  is  tending  toward  democracy,  if 
this  country  is  coming  to  the  place  where 
it  must  choose  whether  its  government  is 
to  be  carried  on  in  ways  that  it  does  not 
and  cannot  understand  or  by  an  appeal 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  even  though  they  are  not  intelli- 
gent; and  if,  on  the  other  hand,. a  caste 
system  is  being  developed  right  in  the 
road  of  democracy,  one  of  two  things,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  be  done :  You  must 
either  accept  the  caste  system  or  you 
must  accept  a  democratic  system;  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  pause  between  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  most  thinking  people 
are  only  trying  to  pause. 

A  Backward  Step 

"You  can  have  a  caste  system ;  you 
can  say  that  people  belonging  to  a  cer- 
tain group,  separated  from  the  others  be- 
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cause  of  race  or  blood  or  descent,  shall 
not  be  comprehended  in  the  democracy; 
but,  if  you  do  that,  you  will  simply  take 
a  step  backward  in  the  world's  history. 
•  There  have  been  times  in  the  world's 
history  when  steps  have  been  taken  back- 
ward, and  it  has  been  all  right.  We 
have  taken  steps  backward  so  as  to  start 
again,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  every 
step  backward  is  right.  You  decided, 
some  years  ago,  that  you  would  not  have 
caste  in  the  form  of  slavery.  The  real 
reason  you  decided  that  was  that,  after 
all.  'There  is  nobody  to  take  care  of  the 
slaves,  and  the  slaves  hurt  the  state.' 
A  mass  of  people  who  are  voiceless  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  worst  people  in  the 
community.  You  tell  yourselves  that 
that  is  not  so ;  that  the  best  people  are 
going  to  look  after  them.  You  were  told 
so  by  the  South  years  ago.  You  were 
told  that,  if  you  allowed  Mississippi  to 
disfranchise  her  negroes  in  1890,  the 
negro  problem  was  going  to  be  settled, 
because,  the  power  of  negro  dominion 
being  taken  away,  the  best  people  would 
help  the  negroes.  What  has  been  the 
result?  Have  the  best  people  tried  to 
help  the  negroes?  Of  course  they  have; 
but  the  worst  people  are  the  ones  that 
can  oppress  the  negro,  because  the  negro 
has  no  voice.  Every  time  a  voiceless 
crowd  comes  into  any  community,  the 
worst  elements  of  the  community  have 
and  take  the  chance  of  oppressing  them. 
If  you  have  at  the  bottom  of  society  a 
class  of  oppressed  and  voiceless  people, 
then  society  is  in  danger. 

"So,  it  seems  to  me,  you  have  to  take 
the  alternative  and  recognize  these  peo- 
ple as  a  part  of  the  community.  But 
make  no  mistake,  it  is  going  to  cost  some- 
thing. One  mistake  that  many  people 
make  when  they  reach  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  is  to  think :  'It  will 
not  cost  anything.  It  is  nothing  that 
will  hurt  you  at  all.  It  is  simply  letting 
your  neighbor  have  a  chance.'  It  is  more 
than  that.  If  this  country  is  going  to 
repair  the  injury  that  was  done  by  slav- 
ery and  to  make  those  who  suffered  from 
it  a  part  of  the  community,  it  will  have 
to  pay  for  giving  the  vote  to  a  class 
which  has  never  voted  before  and  which 
cannot  vote  intelligently  without  training 
similar  to  that  which  the  Irishmen  got 
in  New  York.  But  training  and  edu- 
cation   without   any    mistakes    is    simply 


impossible.  It  is  going  to  cost  something 
in  mistakes,  it  is  going  to  cost  something 
in  ignorance,  it  will  force  you  to  meet 
men  whom  you  do  not  particularly  like, 
whose  style  of  beauty  does  not  particu- 
larly suit  you.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
sake  of  the  country  and  for  the  sake  of 
a  world  which  is  composed  mostly  of 
men  of  that  sort,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
your  duty  to  see  that  democracy  finally 
triumphs  in  the  United  States."  ( Ap- 
plause.) 

A  MEMBER:  "To  what  extent  are 
the  colored  people  disfranchised?" 

Negroes  Disfranchised 

PROFESSOR  DU  BOIS :  "In  the 
gulf  states  they  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
franchised. In  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
for  instance,  where  the  number  of  white 
and  colored  voters  is  approximately  the 
same,  with  a  few  more  white  voters, 
there  are  less  than  three  thousand  col- 
ored men  who  can  vote,  and  even  those 
men  cannot  really  vote  on  account  of  the 
white  primary  system,  about  which  I 
will  say  a  word  later.  In  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida  and 
South  Carolina  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  colored  men 
are  disfranchised.  When  you  get  to  the 
northern  tier,  the  old  border  states,  that 
is  not  quite  so  true.  There  are  a  few 
who  vote  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
although  a  very  few,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber who  vote  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see. A  large  number  even  vote  in  Ar- 
kansas, but  the  question  of  disfranchise- 
ment, with  the  'grandfather  clause,' 
comes  up  there  this  fall.  Some  vote  in 
Texas,  but  not  a  very  large  number.  In 
those  states  where  a  few,  who  have  been 
able  to  get  through  these  requirements, 
are  enfranchised,  the  voters  are  disfran- 
chised again  by  the  white  primary  sys- 
tem. The  white  primary  system  is  a 
system  by  which  a  state  primary  is  estab- 
lished for  any  party  that  wants  it,  and 
the  party  is  made  the  judge  of  who  shall 
vote  in  the  primary.  A  friend  of  mine 
went  to  Florida.  He  said :  'Do  negroes 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket?'  A  gentle- 
man answered  him,  in  great  surprise: 
'We  wouldn't  allow  the  negro  to  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket.'  The  heads  of  the 
parties  can  say  who  shall  vote. 

"In  Georgia,  where    I    lived    thirteen 
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years,  they  had  not  passed  the  disfran- 
chisement law,  and  I  had  ostensibly  the 
right  to  vote.  I  could  cast  my  ballot, 
but  in  Atlanta,  a  city  of  150,000  people, 
the  total  votes  cast  were  only  something 
over  seven  hundred.  The  regular  elec- 
tion was  simply  a  farce.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  regular  election  became  a 
real  election,  where  there  were  12,000 
votes  cast.  That  was  when  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  mayor  was  caught 
drunk  in  a  bawdy  house  just  before  elec- 
tion, and  they  voted  at  their  own  primary 
and  really  put  in  a  decent  man,  by  the 
help  of  negro  votes.  In  the  primary, 
where  the  real  decision  is  made,  they 
could  not  have  voted." 

A  MEMBER:  "Do  you  think  the 
relation  between  the  races  in  the  South 
is  improving?" 

Relations  Between  the  Races 

PROFESSOR  DU  BOIS:  "That  is 
a  difficult  question  to  answer.  If  I  should 
have  to  answer  it  by  'yes'  or  'no,'  1  should 
say  'no' ;  and  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  improving.  New  classes  of  colored 
people  are  being  developed,  property 
holders  and  business  and  professional 
men.  They  are  touching  the  white  world 
at  new  points,  and,  for  that  very  reason, 
are  developing  new  points  of  friction. 
You  can  find  more  friction,  undoubtedly, 
in  a  great  many  respects,  than  you  would 
have  found  twenty  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time,  this  friction  is  between  more 
intelligent  people  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  more  hopeful.  In  the  thirteen  years 
that  I  lived  at  Atlanta,  I  could  have 
pointed  out  dozens  of  places  where  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  race  antagonism. 
At  the  same  time,  I  came  away  from 
there  distinctly  hopeful,  unless  certain 
bad  tendencies  were  allowed  to  go  un- 
reined. When  I  went  to  Atlanta,  for 
instance,  if  I  wanted  to  avoid  the  'Jim 
Crow'  car  coming  north,  I  went  to  the 
Pullman  office  and  bought  a  seat  in  the 
Pullman  car,  but,  in  the  latter  part  of 
my  residence  there,  I  could  not  have  gone 
to  the  Pullman  office  and  got  a  seat.  I 
could  have  used  certain  underhand  influ- 
ences by  which  a  ticket  at  the  end  of 
the  car  would  have  been  given  to  me. 
But  it  was  a  long  negotiation.  I  could 
not  buy  a  ticket  as  other  people  did.  My 
wife  used  to  buv  a  certain  make  of  shoes 


at  a  leading  department  store.  She  went 
there  to  get  a  pair  of  shoes  one  day,  and 
the  clerk  handed  her  the  shoes,  but 
stepped  back.  She  asked  him  if  he 
would  assist  her  in  trying  them  on.  He 
said  no,  he  thought  not ;  that  that  rather 
savored  of  social  equality." 

A  MEMBER:  "I  would  like  to  in- 
quire whether  you  have  any  plans  to 
suggest  whereby  the  people  of  the  North, 
who  are  in  favor  of  enfranchising  the 
southern  colored  people,  can  assist 
them?" 

Educating  the  Public 

PROFESSOR  DU  BOIS  :  "There  are 
two  ways.  There  is  the  perhaps  rather 
vague,  indefinite,  and  yet  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  arousing  public  opinion.  One 
of  the  things  which  hurts  the  colored 
people  most  is  the  way  in  which  their 
cause  is  given  away  by  their  friends. 
One  of  the  teachers  of  the  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, for  instance,  a  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion, often  came  north  to  study.  If  she 
wanted  to  study  in  a  first  class  school 
in  New  York,  or  even  in  Boston,  it  was 
best  for  her  to  say  nothing  about  her 
color.  You  could  not  have  told,  by  look- 
ing at  her,  that  she  had  any  negro  blood. 
She  said  that  the  thing  that  used  to  set 
her  nearly  wild  was  the  attitude  of  the 
white  northern  girls  in  that  case  toward 
the  southern  girls.  They  got  on  a  street 
car  at  one  time  and  a  colored  man  got  on 
the  car.  The  southern  girl  said:  'We 
wouldn't  allow  that  man  to  sit  where  he 
does  in  Texas,'  and  the  other  girl  said : 
'I' wish  we  could  stop  it  here.'  So  the 
southern  girls  had  a  right  to  think,  from 
the  attitude  of  the  northern  girls,  that 
their  position  was  perfectly  right  and 
that  the  North,  when  it  said  anything  on 
the  other  side,  was  hypocritical.  You 
will  find  that  idea  widely  spread  through- 
out the  South.  You  cannot  argue  with 
the  southerner  on  that  point.  He  is  a 
sort  of  amiable  maniac  and  it  is  best  that 
you  should  not  antagonize  him.  He 
speaks  from  that  point  of  view.  He  has 
a  right  to  think  the  best  people  of  the 
North,  who  agree  with  him,  are  either 
afraid  to  put  their  ideas  into  effect  or 
else  there  are  only  a  few  colored  people 
here. 

"If  you  give  aid  and  comfort  to  this 
national    association    which    is    meeting 
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here,  and  try  to  spread  the  ideas  that 
we  are  trying  to  spread,  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  with  public  opinion.  Those 
ideas  are  simply  your  ideas  of  dem- 
ocracy, that  you  must  give  American 
citizens  the  rights  which  they  have  as 
American  citizens,  that  you  must  treat 
men  according  to  their  deserts  as  men, 
that  you  must  open  up  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity. The  persons  who  do  not  do 
that  are  fighting  against  the  tendencies 
of  the  time  and  are  piling  up  trouble  in 
the  future. 

The  Larger  Race  Problem 

"Suppose  all  the  negroes  in  the  United 
States  were  swept  into  the  sea ;  you 
would  not  be  rid  of  your  race  problems 
by  any  means.  There  are  hundreds  of 
millions  of  negroes  in  Africa  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese. Most  of  the  men  of  the  world 
are  colored.  You  have  got  to  meet  the 
colored  world.  The  world  is  getting 
smaller.  The  problems  of  contact  are 
becoming  larger.  Public  opinion  says 
that  human  beings  must  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts.  You  must  do 
all  that  you  can  to  build  up  that  public 
opinion. 

"There  is  another  thing  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  be  done  eventually.  We 
must  make  it  impossible  for  men  who 
get  their  seats  in  Congress  by  methods 
that  are  not  democratic  to  have  those 
seats.  I  understand  that  there  are  men 
here  in  the  North  who  sometimes  get 
their  seats  in  this  way.  As  it  is  now, 
the  general  opinion  in  Congress  is  that, 
if  the  state  or  the  congressional  district 
which  sends  a  man  to  Congress  is  satis- 
fied, the  rest  of  the  country  should  not 
interfere.  We  must  recognize  that  in 
the  methods  of  election  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  the  whole  United  States  is 
interested.  For  that  reason,  I  think  we 
could,  with  comparatively  little  trouble, 
if  we  started  right,  really  bring  about 
true  democratic  government  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi." 

A  MEMBER :  "Are  the  southern  ne- 
groes, as  a  whole,  prepared  to  use  the 
franchise  intelligently  for  the  safety  of 
the  state  at  the  present  time?" 


Political  Intelligence  Not  Developed 

PROFESSOR  DUBOIS:  "No.  For 
instance,  a  minister  came  to  me  last 
summer  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
said :  T  want  to  ask  your  advice.  We 
are  going  to  have  an  election  concerning 
liquor.  Some  of  the  white  leaders  have 
said  to  me:  "If  your  people  will  vote 
right  on  this  problem,  we  will  allow  you 
to  vote  in  this  election,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  vote  for  liquor  we  don't  want 
you.  But  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  vote 
right."  I  said  I  didn't  see  why  they 
should.  How  much  education  has  been 
given  them  in  this  matter?  When  have 
they  been  talking  on  the  liquor  prob- 
lem? Whom  have  they  talked  to?  Or 
have  they  simply  been  talked  to  on  that 
problem  alone  and  not  other  problems 
also?  How  about  paving  the  street  in 
the  white  part  of  the  city?  How  about 
the  negro  schools?  How  about  the  pro- 
tection of  the  negroes  by  the  police 
force,  and  that  sort  of  thing?  If  the 
city  of  Jacksonville  has  ignored  the  ne- 
groes on  all  other  subjects  and  asks  them 
to  vote  only  on  this  subject  of  liquor, 
it  would  seem  natural  for  them  to  vote 
wrong.  The  negroes  have  been  kept  out 
of  a  voting  education  all  these  years,  and, 
when  they  are  allowed  the  ballot,  they 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  vote  right.' 

"The  town  I  was  brought  up  in  was 
a  New  England  town,  one  end  of  which 
was  filled  with  Irish  and  with  Germans 
from  South  Germany.  I  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  degradation  and  poverty 
in  the  world,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  anything  to  beat  that  little  New  Eng- 
land town.  As  a  boy,  I  would  not  have 
thought  of  playing  with  one  of  the  boys 
belonging  to  this  foreign  population.  I 
was  brought  up  with  all  sorts  of  ideas  of 
aristocracy  as  far  as  those  children  were 
concerned.  They  were  ragamuffins  ;  they 
were  dirty  and  lived  in  all  sorts  of  hov- 
els. What  did  the  town  of  Barrington 
do?  It  did  not  disfranchise  them.  It 
took  hold  of  those  boys  and  girls  and 
gave  them  facilities  in  the  schools  and 
allowed  them  to  vote,  and  they  voted 
wrong.  They  put  all  sorts  of  men  in  as 
selectmen.  The  result  is  that  today,  if 
you  go  to  that  town,  you  will  find  some 
of  the  best  merchants  in  the  town  came 
out  of  those  hovels.  Some  of  the  best 
people    of    the    town    came    from    those 
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places.  They  have  transformed  the 
town. 

"The  same  thing  is  true  in  New  York, 
where  a  herd  of  Irish  came  over  after 
the  potato  famine,  a  class  of  people  who 
knew  nothing  about  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  never  had  a  chance  to  know. 
New  York  has  had  a  good  deal  say  about 
them  and  there  are  people  who  thought 
and  still  think  that  the  Irish  in  New 
York  might  be  disfranchised  with  a  good 
deal  of  advantage  to  the  city.  Yet  you 
are  building  up  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
out  of  that  class,  people  whom  you  can 
trust  in  your  government. 

"But  you  cannot  trust  people  to  vote 
if  they  have  not  had  the  responsibilities 
of  the  state.  So,  when  you  ask  if  they 
are  ready  to  vote  intelligently  in  the 
South,  I  say,  'No,'  because  they  have 
been  disfranchised.  But  they  can  be 
taught  and  they  can  be  taught  without 
the  ruin  of  the  state." 

A  MEMBER:  "Is  the  negro  pre- 
vented from  voting  merely  by  the  dic- 
tum of  the  bosses  or  by  statute?  If  he 
is  prevented  by  statutory  qualifications 
on  voting,  eliminating  the  so-called 
'grandfather  clause,'  can  he  not  attain  the 
right  by  qualifying  himself  according  to 
the  statute?" 

Inequality  in  Elections 

PROFESSOR  DU  BOIS:  "There  is 
not  a  single  state  in  the  South  that  is 
living  up  to  its  statutory  requirements 
concerning  voting,  so  far  as  the  colored 
people  are  concerned.  If  they  did  do 
that,  I  do  not  think  the  colored  people 


would  complain.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
troubles  of  democracy  are  to  be  remedied 
by  putting  out  of  the  state  those  ignorant 
and  unfortunate  people  who  are  in  this 
condition,  largely,  perhaps,  because  of 
what  you  have  done.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  deal  better  to  do  as  Massachu- 
setts did,  to  make  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing, to  be  applied  to  all  future  voters. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  if  the 
statutory  requirements  of  the  South 
were  applied  to  colored  men  and  white 
men  alike,  the  colored  man  would  not 
object.  As  it  is,  they  are  not  applied 
alike.  When  they  were  passed,  they 
were  not  expected  to  be  applied  alike. 
If  you  read  the  arguments  of  any  con- 
vention that  has  disfranchised  people, 
ostensibly  on  account  of  ignorance  or 
poverty,  you  will  find,  in  every  case,  it 
is  so  arranged  that  no  white  man  need 
be  disfranchised  for  those  reasons,  and 
a  large  number  of  colored  men  would 
not  be  enfranchised,  even  if  they  could 
vote  and  had  the  required  amount  of 
property.  I  knew  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  to  be  disfranchised  in  Vir- 
ginia because  he  could  not  read  and 
write,  but  I  will  not  go  into  any  explana- 
tions about  that ;  it  might  possibly  be 
true.  I  know  a  case  in  Alabama  where 
a  graduate  of  Hampton  engineered 
the  buying  of  6,000  acres  of  land  by  col- 
ored people  so  that  they  got  hold  of 
small  farms,  and  every  man  who  bought 
the  land  was  disfranchised.  I  have 
known  case  after  case  of  that  kind  where 
the  discretionary  powers  of  the  local 
registrars  could  practically  stop  any  col- 
ored man  from  voting."     (Applause.) 
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THE  OWEN  BILL 


The  Owen  bill,  now  pending  before 
the  United  States  Senate,  providing  for 
the  consolidation  of  existing  national 
bureaus  dealing  with  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic health,  was  discussed  at  the  City  Club 
on  May  11  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill,  who 
favored  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Avery  Coon- 
ley,  who  opposed  it.  Mr.  Sherman  C. 
Kingsley,  chairman  of  the  City  Club 
Committee  on  Public  Health,  presided. 

Henry  B.  Favill 

"I  have  been  asked  rather  late  to  take 
up  the  subject  today  and  am  rather  glad 
to  have  been  asked  as  an  impromptu 
matter  to  do  so,  because  I  do  not  care 
to  approach  it  particularly  in  a  contro- 
versial spirit,  but  in  a  fair  discussion  of 
the  facts  and,  so  far  as  it  may  lie  within 
my  ,  rovince,  to  offer  a  measure  of  edu- 
catii  n  to  those  of  this  assembly  who  are 
less  familiar  with  the  situation  than  I  am. 

"I  could  not,  in  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal, make  an  exhaustive  argument 
upcn  all  phases  of  this  question,  and 
there  are  not  over  half  a  dozen  things 
that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  in 
the  matter.  The  first  thing  is  the  gen- 
eral question  as  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion— what  it  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
what  it  hopes  to  be.  I  am  not  here  to 
state  that  the  medical  profession  is  a 
perfect  thing.  I  am  not  here  to  state 
that  it  has  reached  the  acme  of  human 
wisdom  nor  that  it  is  infallible  nor  even 


free  from  the  most  grievous  defects  and 
mistakes.  I  am  here,  however,  to  say 
for  the  medical  profession  that  it  repre- 
sents a  group  of  men  and  women  striving 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  utmost 
honesty  to  do  the  best  thing  that  in  them 
lies  for  human  welfare.  That  I  take  as 
fundamental. 

"The  practice  of  medicine  of  the  past 
is  not  the  practice  of  medicine  of  the 
present  and  still  less  the  practice  of 
medicine  of  the  future.  You  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  evolution  of  medi- 
cal thought  and  the  change  of  medical 
intelligence  do  not  realize  the  shifting  of 
the  standpoint  of  enlightened  medical 
people  today  as  compared  with  twenty- 
five,  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago  The 
keynote  of  medical  thought  today  is  pre- 
vention of  disease.  The  subordinate 
thought  in  medicine  today  is  the  cure  of 
disease.  Now,  although  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  statement  in  any  sense  to  belittle 
the  magnificent  achievements  of  medicine 
in  the  way  of  specific  ability  to  cure,  I 
do  mean  to  say  that  all  medical  thought 
has  come  to  the  point  of  recognizing  that 
the  solution  of  the  human  problems  is  a 
solution  resting  entirely  for  its  large  re- 
sults upon  prevention,  and  unfortunately 
and  incidentally  seconded  by  the  neces- 
sary efforts  at  cure  of  the  misfortunes 
which  do  occur.  This  being  the  case, 
you  will  see  that  any  discussion  of  this 
subject  which  does  not  take  that  for  its 
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standpoint  is  not  really  worthy  of  any 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  for 
consideration 

A  Question  for  the  Public 

"The  public  is  the  important  factor. 
The  medical  profession  as  such  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference.  The  various  sects  of 
beliefs  in  opposition  to  medical  thought 
are  of  secondary  importance.  The  only 
question  before  us  today,  and  the  only 
question  that  ever  can  be  legitimately  be- 
fore us  or  any  serious  body,  is  that  of  the 
public  weal. 

"Now,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  all 
thinking  people— and  this,  I  regret  and 
blush  to  state,  is  more  true  of  non-medi- 
cal people  of  the  sociological  type  than 
it  is  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  medical 
profession — have  come  to  see  that  the 
health  of  the  people  is  the  chief  question 
before  the  human  race  today  and  al- 
ways will  be,  and  that  all  other  social 
questions  are  comparatively  unimportant 
as  compared  with  the  physical — which 
means  the  mental  and  spiritual — well- 
being  of  the  masses  of  the  world  wher- 
ever located  and  however  conditioned. 
Therefore,  administrative  bodies  have 
come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
upon  them  rests  a  certain  responsibility 
for  the  progress  of  human  welfare  in 
point  of  health — not  for  specific  indi- 
vidual health  at  all,  but  for  the  conditions 
under  which  people  live  and  associate 
and  under  which  their  physical  well-be- 
ing must  be  maintained.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  with  regard  to 
these  questions  is  just  as  important  as 
its  responsibility  with  regard  to  the 
streets,  with  regard  to  the  police,  with  re- 
gard to  public  utility  questions  or  any 
other  public  policy.  The  government 
cannot  shirk  its  responsibility  up  to  a 
certain  point,  whatever  that  point  may 
be. 

"Now,  in  the  course  of  things,  it  de- 
velops that  we  have,  under  our  form  of 
government,  state  and  municipal  organi- 
zations for  health,  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances variously  drawn  and  variously 
enforced,  all  of  them  having  for  their 
purpose  the  creation  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  conditions  which  shall  make  it 
possible  for  people  to  live  and  be  well. 
The  government  has  cognizance  at  the 
present  time  under  the  Marine  hospital 
Service  of  quarantine,  of  immigration, 
and  of  various  other    things    having  a 


bearing  on  the  public  health.  We  find 
as  a  familiar  example  the  municipal  or- 
dinances upon  the  subject  of  health, 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools,  etc. 
All  of  these  things  have  been  developed 
as  necessary  means  of  protecting  the  in- 
dividual against  the  mass.  The  right  of 
the  individual  to  live  and  live  safely  as 
against  the  menace  that  is  presented  by 
those  conditions  which  result  from  the 
aggregation  of  people  into  masses  in- 
volves certain  restrictions  upon  individ- 
uals ;  the  mass  has  to  be  protected  against 
the  individual,  just  as  the  individual  has 
to  be  protected  against  the  mass.  This 
constitutes  the  theory  of  public  health 
legislation  as  it  exists  today. 

Socializing  Health 

"Moreover — and  here  is  a  subject  that 
is  much  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  medical  profession  as  it  stands  to- 
day— the  tendency  of  today  is  to  socialize 
health,  to  make  it  possible  for  every  in- 
dividual in  the  community,  no  matter 
how  poor,  no  matter  how  unfortunate,  to 
have  the  benefit  for  himself  and  his 
family  of  all  the  resources  known  to 
science  and  medical  skill.  Therefore, 
medicine  is  more  and  more  coming  un- 
der the  purview  of  the  state  in  respect 
to  its  large  expenditure  and  large  dis- 
tribution of  facilities  for  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  medical  profession  as  practitioners 
of  medicine  are  more  and  more  being 
pushed  out  of  certain  of  their  old-time 
relationships,  pushed  away  from  certain 
of  the  emoluments  of  their  life,  and  are 
more  and  more  facing  the  necessity  for 
subordinating  themselves  to  the  common 
weal  as  a  result  of  the  wider  socializa- 
tion of  health  facilities.  This  is  bound 
to  happen.  It  may  or  may  not  be  bad 
for  the  medical  profession  as  such,  but 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad  for  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  case.  That  is  the 
necessary,  essential  and  ethical  develop- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  public  health 
whether  the  medical  profession  gets  the 
worst  of  it  or  not. 

"You  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  do  not 
admit  that  this  is  at  all  an  issue  between 
the  medical  profession  and  the  opponents 
of  the  medical  profession.  I  do  not  ad- 
mit that  either  of  those  forces  are  in 
any  sense  primary  parties  to  this  con- 
tention. The  whole  question  is — what  is 
best   for  the  people.     That  is  the  only 
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questii  »n  which  can  ever  be  agitated  legit- 
imately  in  this  matter. 

"But  here  is  the  next  point.  The  peo- 
ple abstractly  are  sovereign ;  the  people 
abstractly  are  intelligent ;  they  abstractly 
are  interested.  In  point  of  fact  they  are 
none  of  these  things.  We  are  striving 
at  every  turn  to  make  the  people  more 
sovereign.  As  enlightenment  goes  on 
the  people  will  become  more  sovereign. 
That  is  right.  We  are  striving  to  make 
them  more  enlightened,  and  as  time  goes 
on  they  will  be  more  enlightened  upon 
this  question  of  physical  well-being.  And, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  last  thing,  curiously 
enough,  that  will  happen  in  this  develop- 
ment will  be  interest.  The  people  finally 
will  become  interested.  At  present  they 
are  so  far  from  interested  in  the  general 
questions  of  health  that  indifference  is 
a  feeble  word  to  apply.  The  principles 
of  hygiene,  the  principles  of  living,  the 
conditions  under  which  people  shall  live 
and  work  and  play  are  the  determining 
conditions  as  to  health,  but  the  people  are 
slow  to  see  these  things  and  they  have 
not  yet  awakened. 

Health  Education  a   Government 
Function 

"Education  is  the  essence  of  this  mat- 
ter. Education  is  absolutely  funda- 
mental. Education  in  the  technique  of 
hygiene,  education  in  the  importance  of 
the  issue,  education  in  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  machinery  by  which  these 
things  must  be  accomplished. 

"We  have  here  the  first  ooint  at  which 
the  national  government  can,  with  any 
considerable  effectiveness  and  legitimacy, 
intervene.  The  national  government  can 
be  of  the  greatest  help  as  an  educational 
factor.  So  far  as  the  promulgation  or 
extension  of  local  health  laws  is  con- 
cerned the  national  government  can  do 
nothing  about  it  nowr  or  ever ;  that  is 
a  state  or  a  municipal  matter.  But,  so 
far  as  taking  under  consideration  the 
elements  of  ignorance  and  indifference 
and  making  a  comprehensive  campaign 
to  educate  the  people  to  help  themselves, 
the  national  government  can  do  every- 
thing and  is  absolutely  charged  with  that 
responsibility. 

Medical  Research 

"Moreover,  there  is  an  abundance  to 
be  said  on  the  importance  of  what  the 
national  government  can  do  in  the  wav 


of  research.  The  national  government 
has  done  enormous  things  for  the  people 
in  the  way  of  research.  In  the  agricul- 
tural department,  in  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department,  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  done  wonderful  things,  but 
it  has  found  itself  somewhat  limited  in 
what  it  can  do  for  human  beings.  The 
reason  it  is  so  limited  is  because  the  con- 
ception of  its  obligation  has  not  fully 
developed,  and  yet  the  Marine  Hospital 
service  has  shown  the  highest  degree,  of 
efficiency  in  certain  narrow  lines  upon 
which  it  has  thus  far  been  allowed  to 
operate.  The  discovery  of  the  causes 
of  disease,  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of 
the  dissemination  of  disease,  the  dis- 
covery of  practical  methods  of  stopping 
the  progress  of  disease,  from  its  focus 
to  its  distribution,  are  all  proper  func- 
tions for  the  national  government  and 
should  fall  properly  within  its  bureau  of 
research. 

"Again,  the  national  government  has 
worked  well  according  to  the  facilities  it 
has  had.  Its  facilities  have  been  meager 
because  it  has  had  only  a  bureau,  a  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  struggling 
here  and  there  to  free  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  its  best  services. 

"There  are  other  things  besides  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  that  ought  to  be 
considered,  and  the  next  point  I  want  to 
make  with  you  is  this  question  of  co- 
ordination of  forces.  The  co-ordination 
of  the  various  existing  health  bureaus 
that  should  be  brought  together  into  one 
department  constitutes  all  there  is  prac- 
tically to  the  Owen  bill.  The  Owen  bill 
is  a  strong  measure,  but  it  is  a  mere 
trifle  compared  to  the  big  question  of 
how  the  public  health  shall  be  conserved. 
The  Owen  bill  contemplates,  and  solely 
contemplates,  combining  and  co-ordinat- 
ing in  one  department  the  activities  of 
the  government  which  now  exist,  and 
giving  to  it  a  sufficient  autonomy  and  a 
sufficient  dignity  so  that  it  can  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  responsibilities  which 
morally  are  upon  these  various  bureaus 
now. 

The  American  Medical  Association 

"Now,  that  constitutes  all  of  our  con- 
tention on  this  matter.  What  do  I  mean 
by  'our  contention  on  this  matter?'  I 
said  I  was  not  here  for  a  controversial 
talk,  and  I  am  not,  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
sav  that  I  have  not  hitherto  been  in  con- 
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troversial  talks  on  this  subject.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  take  issue  with  the  op- 
ponents of  this  national  legislation  at 
times,  as  a  member  of  a  body  opprobri- 
ously  known  to  the  opponents  of  this 
health  legislation  as  'that  American  Med- 
ical Association.'  I  am  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  inside  councils  of  it,  I  am 
chairman  of  the  council  on  health  and 
public  instruction,  I  co-operate  with  Dr. 
Evans  and  Dr.  Murphy,  and  various 
other  men  who  are  on  the  legislative 
committee,  looking  to  the  enactment  of 
this  national  legislation.  Consequently,  I 
not  only  do  not  wish  to  dodge  that  re- 
sponsibility, I  wish  to  claim  it ;  I  wish  to 
claim  any  responsibility  that  belongs  to 
me  for  anything  that  it  does.  But  the 
strength  of  that  position,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  is  that  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  and  consequently  what  I 
say,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  veracity.  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

"It  is  said  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  an  octopus,  that  it  is  a 
great  big  medical  trust  that  is  seeking  to 
swallow  up  all  of  the  medical  activities, 
to  eliminate  all  of  the  quasi-medical  or 
health  activities  of  other  sects,  if  you 
choose,  for  its  own  benefit  and  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  feathering  its  own 
nest.  That  is  the  charge  that  is  made 
against  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  it.  I  pre- 
sent it  to  you  as  an  absurd  proposition. 

"Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion have  not  some  time  or  other  made 
perfectly  fool  statements.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  to  you  that  there  have  not  been 
activities  in  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation that  wTere  probably  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ethical  principles  which  I 
here  enunciate.  That  is  probably  true. 
But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
So  far  as  the  members  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  who  are  active  in 
regard  to  this  measure — and  it  is  only 
a  handful  who  are  active — are  concerned, 
I  wish  to  repudiate  'in  toto'  the  implica- 
tion as  being  false  in  every  particular. 

Many  Homeopaths  Favor  Bill 

"Our  friends,  the  homeopathic  physi- 
cians, are  said  to  be  in  opposition  to 
this  measure.  Some  of  them  are.  Some 
of  their  organizations  are  on  record  as 


being  in  opposition  to  it.  The  best  and 
strongest  homeopathic  men  that  I  know 
of  in  this  town  and  in  every  other  town 
are  strongly  with  us  on  this  phase  of 
national  legislation  for  the  prevention  of 
disease — strongly  with  us.  The  opposi- 
tion to  it  does  not  represent  the  belief 
of  the  best  homeopaths  at  all ;  that  I 
assert  without  any  question  whatever. 

"It   is  said  by  one  of  the  strong  op- 
ponents of  this   legislation,  a  man  who 
is  going  about  this  country  lecturing  all 
the  time  on   the   subject,   that  this   is  a 
blow    at    democracy,    a    substitution    of 
bureaucracy  for  democracy.    He  goes  on 
to   cite   the   conditions   in   California   as 
substantiating  that  charge.     He  says  the 
Marine    Hospital    Service,    in    1898.    I 
think,  put  on  an  embargo  or  quarantine 
in    California   that   President    McKinley 
subsequently   had   to  modify.      That    is 
true ;    President   McKinley   did   have   to 
modify  the  quarantine  law  that  was  put 
out  'by   the    Marine    Service    because    it 
was    more    drastic   than   was    necessary. 
But  that  is  not  the  issue.     The  question 
is,  Was  there  or  was  there  not  in  Cali- 
fornia at  that  time  bubonic  plague  ?    The 
state  of   California  and    the    governing 
officials  of  San  Francisco  said.  'There  is 
not.'    They  had  the  old  commercial  spirit 
that  did  not  want  to  admit  that  they  had 
anything  wrong  with  them,  and  the  de- 
voted man  in  the  Marine  Hospital  Serv- 
ice,   who    knew    there    was    plague    and 
said  so,  was  persecuted  nearly  out  of  his 
life.     What  was  the  result?     President 
McKinley  did  modify  that  first  quaran- 
tine law.     Subsequently,  however,  within 
two    or    three    years,    California    came 
tumbling  in  upon  itself ;  San  Francisco, 
the    state   and   the   national   government 
got  together  and  began  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  stamp  out  the  plague,  which  by 
that  time  had  become  serious,  and  it  has 
taken  from  that  time  to  this  to  eradicate 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  California  what 
could  have  been  snuffed  out  early  with  a 
very  little  co-operation  and  a  few  dollars. 
Millions    of    dollars,    directly    and    indi- 
rectly,  have   gone   into   fighting  the   bu- 
bonic  plague   in    California,    everybody 
recognizing    today    that    the    man    who 
stood  there  in   1898,  and  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  almost,   said   it  was  there,  was 
right.     Yet  that  is  cited  as  one  of  the 
examples    of    bureaucracy.      It    answers 
itself,   gentlemen ;   there   is   no   question 
about  the  facts. 
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'"Then  again  we  come  to  this  question 
of  education.  The  opponents  of  this 
measure  say  it  is  no  part  of  education- 
Here  is  the  proposition ;  I  quote  it  ab- 
solutely from  the  speech  of  Senator 
Works,  not  in  words,  but  in  effect :  'Our 
children  are  taught  to  fear  disease ;  our 
children  are  taught  that  this  thing  will 
cause  disease  and  that  that  thing  will 
cause  disease,  and  they  are  filled  with 
fear  and  fear  makes  more  disease  than 
infection.' 

"There  is  the  proposition.  Gentlemen, 
we  split  right  upon  that  issue.  If  the 
people  cannot  be  educated  as  to  the  facts 
because  of  that  intangible  and  nebulous 
idea  that  fear  creates  disease,  if  they 
cannot  be  protected  by  intelligence  be- 
cause fear  is  a  bad  element  in  the  human 
make-up,  then  we  are  split  absolutely  and 
definitely  and  forever.  We  say  they 
must  be  educated,  fear  or  no  fear,  but 
here  come  along  all  these  forces  opposing 
school  inspection,  which,.  I  see,  as  my 
time  is  so  nearly  up,  I  cannot  get  to. 

"Then  there  comes  this  question  of 
the  research  at  Washington.  Here  we 
have  another  group  of  opponents.  All 
the  anti-vaccinationists,  all  the  anti- 
diphtheria-anti-toxinists,  all  of  the  'an- 
ties'  of  every  kind  and  description  say 
there  shall  not  be  research  in  this  de- 
partment which  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  lives  of  our  people,  the 
food  of  our  people  and  the  general  ma- 
terial interests  of  our  people  that  are 
contingent  upon  disease.  There  again 
we  absolutely  split  and  say  that  it  has 
to  be  done. 

Medical  Liberty  Not  Endangered 

"Then  we  come  to  another  thing,  and 
now  I  hope  to  get  off  my  oratorical 
harangue  and  talk  gently.  The  opponents 
of  this  movement  are,  many  of  them, 
amongst  my  best  and  most  respected 
friends.  They  are  just  as  honest  in  their 
opposition  as  they  are  misinformed — no 
more  and  no  less.  They  are  just  as  true 
and  honest  as  they  can  be,  and  I  admit 
it.  Nevertheless,  let  me  say  to  you  that 
they  have  taken  up  this  fight  for  some- 
body else,  whether  they  know  it  or 
whether  they  do  not.  The  Owen  bill 
never  contemplated  interference  with  any 
legitimate  human  right.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  intended  to  make  people  have  other 
practitioners  than  those  they  want.  The 
bill  says : 


And  provided  further,  That  the  Health 
Service  established  by  this  act  shall  have  no 
power  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
the  practice  of  healing,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  employ  the  practitioner 
of  his  choice,  and  all  appointments  within  the 
Health  Service,  including  the  head  of  the 
service,  shall  be  made  without  discrimination 
in  favor  of  or  against  any  school  of  medicine 
or  of  healing. 

"Could  anything  be  plainer  than  that? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  more 
homeopaths  in  the  public  service  today 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  there 
are  regular  physicians.  The  able  health 
commissioner  of  the  state  of  New  York 
is  a  homeopath. 

Private  Interests  Behind  Opposition 

"Again,  this  bill  attempted  to  bring  to- 
gether various  bureaus,  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  the  Census  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  and  the  Pure  Foods  and  Drugs 
Bureau  out  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— and  there  is  where  the  row 
commenced.  The  League  for  Medical 
Freedom  was  started  by  the  people  who 
are  personally  interested  in  this  question 
of  impure  foods  and  patent  medicines. 
We  are  against  both  of  them.  That 
league  was  instituted,  officered  and 
financed  by  interests  as  sinister  as  ever 
scuttled  a  ship,  but  that  has  all  gone 
now ;  those  people  pretty  much  have  dis- 
appeared out  of  it,  and  they  have  put 
this  fight  on  to  the  people  who  are  now 
fighting  it  on  the  basis  of  their  belief 
and  their  principle  and  their  honest  con- 
victions about  things  that  I  know  they 
do  not  understand.  That  is  what  makes 
it  so  difficult  for  us  to  deal  with  it,  be- 
cause the  fight  has  been  turned  over  to 
perfectly  honest,  straightforward  peo- 
ple, who  honestly  and  morally  believe 
what  they  are  saying,  doing  and  acting, 
although  the  thing  was  started,  conceived 
and  skillfully  framed  up  by  selfish  and 
sinister  interests.  That  I  desire  to  say 
without  any  possibility  of  contradiction 
because  I  have  abundant  documents  to 
prove  it  if  I  had  the  time. 

"Now,  that  simply  leaves  us  this  ques- 
tion :  What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  be- 
cause we  are  charged  with  being  an  oc- 
topus that  is  trying  to  feather  its  oavii 
nest  for  selfish  purposes,  yield  this  fight 
for  the  people,  or  shall  we  absolutely  ig- 
nore the  personal  opprobrium  which  is 
piled  upon  us,  and  go  ahead  steadfastly 
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to  the  end  of  establishing  for  the  people, 
under  governmental  advice  and  guidance, 
the  best  living  conditions  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  today  is  able  to  conceive?" 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  KINGSLEY:  -There 
is,  as  Dr.  Favill  has  indicated,  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  National  L  eague 
for  Medical  Freedom,  organized,  as  1 
understand  it,  among  other  things  and 
perhaps  mainly,  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing this  legislation.  The  next  speaker, 
Mr.  Avery  Coonley,  is  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  committee  of  that  organization. 
Mr.  Coonley  will  tell  you  how  this  bill 
looks  from  their  point  of  view"  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Avery  Coonley 

"With  much  that  Dr.  Favill  has  said 
1  am  in  thorough  accord.  Dr.  Favill  and 
T  could  not  be  on  opposite  sides  on  the 
subject  of  the  importance  of  public 
health,  but  we  are  not  discussing  the 
general  subject  of  public  health,  nor  are 
we  discussing  some  ideal  provision  of  the 
national  government  to  improve  national 
health  conditions,  present  and  future. 
We  are  before  you  today  upon  a  specific 
program  of  national  legislation  in  con- 
nection with  health  matters  and  its  de- 
sirability, and,  if  Dr.  Favill  considers  it 
desirable,  I  must  say  that  I  do  differ 
with  him  fundamentally. 

Homeopaths  Opposed  to  Bill 

''Dr.  Favill  has  undertaken  to  state 
the  position  of  all  the  other  schools  of 
medicine  as  well  as  his  own.  It  puts  me 
in  a  somewhat  difficult  position,  but  I 
am  obliged  to  say  that  the  national  body 
of  the  homeopaths  are  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  this  legislation  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  national  organizations  of  every 
prominent  school  of  medical  practice  but 
the  so-called  regular  or  allopathic  school 
is  on  record  as  opposed  to  it.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  contains  homeopaths  and 
also  members  of  some  of  the  other  sys- 
tems of  medical  treatment,  but  that  it 
represents  any  but  the  one  system  I 
maintain  is  not  so.  There  is  a  polite 
fiction  which  the  association  undertakes 
to  continue,  that  it  represents  scientific 
medicine  and  that  all  other  organizations 
represent  sectarianism  in  medicine.  While 
it   may   be   entirely   proper    for  them   to 


make  that  statement  among  themselves, 
it  is  hardly  justified  by  the  facts. 

"There  is  a  very  strong  opportunity 
for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety and  desirability  of  this  program  of 
national  legislation  which  is  before  us.  It 
is  not  some  general  program  which  might 
be  entirely  unobjectionable  and  desira- 
ble, but  the  Owen  bill  and  certain  legis- 
lation which  it  represents  of  a  medico- 
political  character  which  we  are  consid- 
ering. 

Program  of  American  Medical 
Association 

"Dr.  F.  R.  Green,  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  of 
the  Health  Committee  of  this  Club,  be- 
fore the  Council  on  Health  and  Public 
Instruction  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, of  which  Dr.  Favill  is  chair- 
man, recently  outlined  four  fundamental 
lines  of  work  for  the  current  year,  of 
which  the  following  are  two : 

1.  The  further  development  and  extension 
of  the  press  bureau. 

2.  The  organization  of  a  speakers'  bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  speakers  for  pub- 
lic meetings  on  health  topics  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  county  or  state  medical  so- 
cieties, women's  clubs,  local  public  health 
leagues,  teachers'  institutes,  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, normal  schools,  college,  university  and 
high   school   faculties,   etc. 

"As  a  result  of  the  press  bureau  re- 
ferred to,  in  connection  with  an  active 
press  service  which  has  been  maintained 
for  a  long  time,  there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  public 
and  press  that  we  are  in  a  bad  way  for 
want  of  national  health  legislation.  As  a 
result  of  the  second  of  these  two  lines  of 
effort  the  indorsement  of  various  clubs 
has  been  sought  and  in  some  cases  ob- 
tained without  discussion  or  intelligent 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

"Returning  now,  however,  to  the  spe- 
cific subject  in  hand,  the  Owen  bill,  as 
Dr.  Favill  has  indicated,  does,  upon  cas- 
ual reading  and  as  it  now  stands  before 
you,  appear  to  be  a  most  innocent  and 
meritorious  measure ;  but  considering 
certain  provisions  whicli  are  contained 
in  it  and  reading  between  the  lines,  as  is 
necessary  in  all  legislation,  it  presents 
certain  aspects  which  are  significant  and 
important.  I  might  say,  before  I  go  fur- 
ther in  this  matter,  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
tor's statement  that  the  National  League 
fur    Medical    Freedom   was   entirely   ini- 
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tiated  and  financed  by  the  patent  medi- 
cine and  similar  interests,  that  I  am  nat- 
urally in  a  position  to  know  more  about 
the  league  than  the  doctor  and  I  know 
something  also  of  its  foundation.  I  know 
also  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  purport- 
ing to  show  that  the  league  is  a  crea- 
ture of  those  interests  and  I  might  say 
that  if  the  statements  which  are  not  so 
and  those  which  are  entirely  misleading 
are  eliminated  from  that  pamphlet  there 
will  not  be  enough  of  it  left  to  merit  con- 
sideration. For  your  information,  I  may 
say  that  the  Illinois  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Medical  Freedom, 
with  whose  activities  I  am  very  familiar, 
and  the  National  Association,  which  con- 
tains 300,000  members  and  with  which  I 
am  quite  familiar,  are  entirely  separate, 
both  as  to  their  policies  and  their  finances, 
from  any  interests  of  the  kind.  I  think 
that  before  I  get  through  I  can  show  you 
by  a  quotation  from  some  one  much  bet- 
ter qualified  to  speak  to  you  than  my- 
self, how  it  happens  that  this  charge  is 
made  and  perpetuated  by  the  opposition. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  there  are  300,- 
000  individuals  in  this  country  and  12,000 
in  this  city  who  are  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islation on  grounds  which  appeal  to  them 
as  good,  and  who  stand  opposed  to  it  as 
American  citizens. 

Bill  Originally  More  Drastic 

'"Referring,  however,  to  the  bill,  let  me 
point  out  that  although  it  is  a  small  and 
comparatively  insignificant  thing  as  it 
stands  before  you  today,  as  it  originally 
came  before  Congress  it  provided  for  a 
new  department  of  government,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  the  head  of  which, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  was  to  be  an 
officer  in  the  President's  cabinet.  The 
department,  as  Dr.  Favill  has  pointed  out, 
was  to  consist  of  an  assembly  of  bu- 
reaus from  the  various  departments  of 
government,  co-ordinated  into  an  im- 
mense  medico  -  political  organization 
which  would  have  a  very  free  rein  and 
very  great  powers.  If  this  were  some- 
thing so  absolutely  and  evidently  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  enacted  into  law, 
it  ought  certainly  to  have  been  approved 
by  the  men  who  have  been  most  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  bureaus  which  the 
bill  proposes  to  consolidate.  The  medi- 
cal activities  of  the  army  and  navy  would 
very  naturally  fall  into  this  department 


and  they  weie  included  in  the  first  draft 
of  the  bill,  but  these  bureaus  absolutely 
refused  to  be  absorbed  and  were  found 
so  strong  politically  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble and  inexpedient  to  undertake  to  force 
them,  so  they  were  early  excluded. 

"The  hearings  before  the  committee 
of  the  Senate  which  considered  this  bill 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  show  that 
the  head  of  practically  every  bureau 
which  it  was  proposed  to  consolidate, 
while  he  was  inclined  to  be  generous  as 
to  the  possible  advantage  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  other  bureaus,  protested  that  the 
result  of  absorbing  his  own  bureau 
would  be  most  unfortunate.  These  com- 
ments, comprising,  as  they  do  the  expert 
testimony  of  the  heads  of  the  bureaus 
with  regard  to  their  own  work,  certainly 
furnish  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
desirability  of  the  legislation.  I  wholly 
agree  with  the  doctor  that  the  interests 
of  the  system  of  healing  to  which  he  be- 
longs and  the  medical  schools  or  other 
systems  to  which  others  may  belong,  have 
no  interest  in  this  matter  whatever ;  their 
well  being  or  ill  being  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. The  public  welfare  is  the  one  thing 
to  be  considered  and  it  is  in  this  light  that 
I,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  aspects  of  this  matter  winch 
seem  to  us  important. 

"As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  it  was 
undertaken  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress to  secure  from  Congress  the  in- 
dorsement of  this  program  of  consolida- 
tion by  the  enactment  of  the  Owen 
bill.  This  Congress  refused.  At  the 
present  session,  the  bill  was  again  intro- 
duced, but  in  a  much  revised  form.  Its 
sponsors  frankly  stated  that  they  found 
it  impossible  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
their  entire  program,  and  that  they  had 
now  revised  it  to  something  which  they 
believed  could  be  secured.  The  Owen 
bill,  therefore,  as  it  stands  before  you 
today,  is  the  product,  not  of  intelligent 
constructive  work,  but  of  expediency. 

Present   Bill  a  Compromise 

"The  present  Senate  bill  is  the  result  of 
compromise  after  compromise  brought 
about,  not  by  any  change  in  the  wishes  or 
the  convictions  of  those  who  were  favor- 
ing it.  but  by  the  fact  that  no  more  of 
their  program  could  be  secured.  Whether 
what  lies  now  before  the  Senate  can  be 
enacted  remains  to  be  seen. 

"Those  who  are  opposed  to  this  meas- 
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ure,  as  I  am,  believe  that  the  problem 
should  be  considered  squarely  upon  the 
principle  which  it  involves,  and  not  by- 
piecemeal.  It  is  either  good  or  it  is 
bad.  If  it  is  good  it  should  be  enacted; 
if  it  is  bad  it  should  be  defeated.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  it  is  bad,  as  we  contend,  then 
there  is  no  part  of  it  which  is  so  small  or 
so  insignificant  as  to  merit  enactment. 

"The  bill,  as  Dr.  Favill  pointed  out, 
now  consolidates  but  three  bureaus  which 
he  named  to  you.  It  modestly  presents 
itself  at  the  present  time,  not  as  a  de- 
partment, but  as  a  bureau.  It  is  but  an 
entering  wedge ;  the  rest  of  it  is  to  follow. 
One  of  the  senators  who  is  opposed  to 
this  measure,  recently  said,  in  speaking 
before  the  Senate : 

I  said  to  one  of  the  most  earnest  supporters 
of  the  idea  of  a  department  of  medicine,  and 
a  disinterested  citizen  and  educator.  "Why  do 
you  want  this  bill  in  its  amended  form?  _  It 
does  not  increase  the  powers  of  the  medical 
bureaus  or  accomplish  anything  you  want." 
He  said,  'It  is  not  satisfactory  to  us,  but  it 
will  be  a  beginning,  and  we  will  follow  it  up 
until  we  get  what  we  want,'  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to 
consider  this  bill  precisely  as  if  it  provided  in 
terms  for  the  things  to  which  I  so  seriously 
object,  because  that  is  the  ultimate  purpose 
which  should  be  met  at  the  outset,  and  this 
bill  is  only  one  step  toward  its  final  accom- 
plishment. 

Consolidation  by  Executive  Order 
Made  Possible 

"The  provision  in  the  present  bill  which 
would  make  possible  the  accomplishment 
of  the  entire  program  with  so  small  a 
beginning  is  the  provision  that  the  Presi- 
dent may,  as  he  sees  fit,  transfer  at  any 
time  any  bureau  or  part  of  a  bureau  to 
the  new  Bureau  of  Health.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  accomplish  by  presidential 
order  what  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  grant,  thus  attain- 
ing the  end  sought  by  indirection. 

"One  of  the  curious  phenomena  in 
connection  with  this  whole  campaign  is 
the  ability  of  Senator  Owen,  who  is  the 
originator  and  sponsor  of  this  bill  in  the 
Senate,  to  change  it  from  a  mountain  into 
a  mole  hill  and  back  again,  according  to 
the  audience  and  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion.  I  read  his  statement  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  2 : 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that,  while  the  disaster  on  the  Titanic  was  a 
terrific  destruction  of  life,  the  loss  by  the 
Titanic  of  1,700  persons,  which  so  shocked  the 


world,  is  actually  less  than  the  daily  unnec- 
essary loss  in  the  United  States  of  human  life 
by  preventable  illness.  Every  day  of  the  year 
over  1,700  people  die  by  preventable  diseases 
in  this  country  whose  lives  could  be  saved  if 
we  had  an   intelligent   administration. 

"On  the  same  day,  in  describing  this 
bill  which  he  was  pleading  for  through 
the  contention  I  have  just  read,  he  said: 

The  bill,  in  fact,  does  not  enlarge  the  powers 
now  existing  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  and  Vital  Sta- 
tistics and  in  the  administration  of  the  pure 
food  and  drugs  act.  These  departments  are 
merely  brought  together  in  an  independent 
bureau,  so  as  to  co-ordinate  their  activities  and 
to  make  more  economical  and  more  efficient 
their   administration. 

"It  is  most  interesting  that  the  bill 
which  is  to  accomplish  such  a  wonderful 
transformation  embodies  changes  so  ab- 
solutely insignificant. 

"Another  of  the  contentions  made  by 
the  senator  is  that  the  bill  will  effect  an 
economy.  In  connection  with  the  advo- 
cacy of  this  bill  and  in  an  attempt  to 
raise  funds  for  its  support,  one  of  the 
most  active  men  in  its  favor,  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  referred  to  it  as 
'a  project  which,  once  started,  will  surely 
expand  within  a  decade  so  that  millions 
upon  millions  of  government  money  will 
be  put  into  this  most  needed  form  of  na- 
tional defense.' 

Disintegrating  An  Efficient  Service 

"Senator  Owen  also  intimates  that  the 
present  governmental  health  administra- 
tion and  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  are 
inefficient  and  inadequate.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  here  for  your  examination  a  pam- 
phlet written  by  the  recent  head  of  that 
department,  the  late  Surgeon-General 
Wyman,  in  which  he  points  out  and 
proves  by  tabulated  comparison  that  our 
national  health  service  is  one  of  the  great 
national  health  agencies  of  the  world, 
that  it  has  in  certain  directions  more 
power  than  the  national  health  depart- 
ment of  any  of  the  great  nations,  and 
that  it  issues  more  publications  than  the 
national  departments  of  England,  France 
and  Germany  combined.  It  is  proposed, 
gentlemen,  that  we  shall  disintegrate  and 
subordinate  this  great  department  to  a 
new  and  untried  arrangement  and  that  we 
shall  set  aside  the  intelligent  and  con- 
structive work  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  whose  weak- 
nesses and  faults,  whatever  they  are,  are 
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known,  and  subordinate  it  to  an  arrange- 
ment whose  weaknesses  and  whose  faults 
are  still  to  be  found  out. 

"I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  health 
commissioner  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Young,  re- 
cently appeared  before  a  committee  of 
the  Woman's  Club  in  opposition  to  this 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  strike 
down  and  disintegrate  this  great  public 
service.  So  there  seems  to  be  a  very  wide 
and  a  very  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  upon  a  number  of  matters  in- 
volved, and  a  legitimate  difference  of 
opinion.  The  facts  can  best  be  discerned 
by  the  individual  according  to  his  lights. 

Medicine  and  Politics 

"Active  and  right  thinking  people  like 
the  membership  of  the  City  Club  are 
striving  all  the  time  to  undertake  to  sep- 
arate the  administration  of  various  activi- 
ties from  politics,  so  that  this  club 
should  give  very  careful  consideration 
before  advocating  any  movement  which 
is  likely  to  throw  a  great  department  of 
government,  like  the  department  charged 
with  the  national  health  matters,  into 
politics.  It  is  certain  that  the  proposed 
arrangement  would  involve  medicine  fur- 
ther in  politics  and  politics  in  medicine. 

"On  this  point  Dr.  S.  S.  Herrick  of 
San  Francisco,  as  long  ago  as  1896, 
sounded  the  warning  of  politics  in  medi- 
cine before  the  national  congress  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  Cali-' 
fornia.  He  pointed  out  that  the  secre- 
tary of  this  proposed  Department  of 
Health  would  be  a  political  officer.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  the  bill  nothing  which 
would  protect  the  public  from  a  political 
appointment  as  the  head  of  this  bureau. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
no  matter  what  its  beginning  might  be, 
the  indorsement  of  this  movement  of 
which  the  Owen  bill  is  but  an  incident, 
would  result  in  further  involving  medi- 
cine in  politics,  and  I  point  out  certain 
incidents  in  the  history  of  this  legislation 
which  show  that  this  is  likely  to  be  its 
tendency. 

"Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  and  who  is  one 
of  the  men  who  has  been  most  active  in 
undertaking  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
this  and  similar  legislation,  said  some 
time  ago  in  a  speech  in  Chicago : 


When  a  committee  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  went  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Con- 
gress, their  legislative  committee  said,  "Can't 
you  boil  down  what  you  have  to  say  into 
twenty  minutes?"  Dr.  Reed  said,  "There  were 
in  that  Congress  one  doctor  in  the  Senate  and 
none  in   the   House."     *     *     * 

In  the  Sixtieth  Congress  there  were  five 
doctors,  all  told,  and  because  of  the  same 
influence  we  simply  went  to  the  Willard  Hotel 
and  sent  for  congressmen  to  come  to  us,  and 
they  came.  *  *  *  In  the  next  Congress 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  there  will  be 
twenty-five  physicians. 

"As  an  evidence  of  medicine  in  local 
politics,  I  point  out  to  you  the  Physi- 
cians' Len  Small  Club  of  Illinois.  As  in- 
dicating how  this  kind  of  activity  may 
work  backward  to  vitiate  the  delicate  re- 
lation between  the  physician  and  his  pa- 
tient, I  read  from  a  letter  which  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  to 
certain  physicians  in  this  locality  in  1910, 
advising  them  to  use  their  influence  in 
favor  of  certain  legislators.  In  a  post- 
script appears  the  following: 

There  is  another  point  you  want  to  re- 
member: If  you  happen  to  be  of  opposite 
political  faith,  it  is  no  reason  that  you  have 
not  fifty  or  one  hundred  friends  that  you  can 
see  who  are  of  the  same  political  faith  as  the 
candidate.  Don't  forget  the  "personal  favor." 
We  ask  you  to  see  fifty  or  one  hundred 
friends  that  are  voters.  Do  you  realize  what 
this  means?  Eleven  thousand  physicians  in 
Illinois  seeing  the  number  indicated  would 
amount  to  the  following :  Eleven  thousand 
times  50  equals  550,000  voters ;  this  means 
victory,  something  that  each  individual  physi- 
cian should  feel  proud  of.  Talk  it  over  with 
your  brother  practitioners  and  clients.  Most 
voters  have  no  special  choice  and  few  will 
refuse  their  family  doctor ;  get  busy  ! 

Contradict  Own  Statements 

"Gentlemen,  the  attempt  to  secure  for 
this  legislation  general  popular  support 
has  brought  about  some  amazing  anom- 
alies by  those  who  were  advocating  it.  On 
the  one  hand  they  assure  us  that  opposi- 
tion to  it  is  groundless  because  the 
changes  involved  are  so  insignificant  that 
they  need  concern  no  one ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  as  I  shall  show  a  little  later, 
a  proposition  not  to  indorse  it  in  the 
American  Medical  Association  caused  a 
veritable  earthquake.  On  the  one  hand 
they  state  that  its  provisions  are  not  radi- 
cal enough  to  disturb  anything  whatever, 
as  it  only  consolidates  three  bureaus  and 
gives  no  added  power ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  claim  its  enactment  will  avert 
a  Titanic  disaster  every  day  in  the  year. 
On  the  one  hand  thev  sav  that  it  does  not 
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imperil  state  rights  as  it  has  no  power 
over  state  laws  and  state  boards ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  will  accomplish  uni- 
form medical  practice  acts  among  the 
states.  On  the  one  hand  they  claim  it 
will  effect  an  economy ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  it  will  within  a  decade  involve 
the  expenditure  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars.  I  am  reminded  of  a  certain 
call  which  a  'hokey-pokey'  man  gave  at  a 
country  fair  many  years  ago :  'Step  up, 
gentlemen,  step  up ;  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  red  hot  and  ice  cold.' 

"I  cannot  take  the  time,  gentlemen,  to 
argue  the  one  point  which  to  me  seems 
of  most  vital  importance  in  connection 
with  this  whole  legislation,  the  point  of 
individual  liberty.  The  Owen  bill  is  but 
an  incident  in  similar  restrictive  legisla- 
tion which  it  has  been  attempted  for 
many  years  to  enact.  In  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  it  was  undertaken  to  en- 
act a  bill  not  like  the  Owen  bill  in  pro- 
visions, but  like  it  in  regard  to  the  fact 
that  it  would  work  a  restriction  upon  lib- 
erty in  medical  matters.  So  important  did 
the  clarification  of  the  issues  seem  to 
Professor  William  James,  the  great  Har- 
vard scientist,  that  he  opposed  the  bill  be- 
fore the  legislature.  I  will  read  a  few 
quotations  from  what  he  said : 

William  James  on   Medical  Freedom 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rise  to  protest  this  bill. 
I  come  to  represent  no  body  of  persons  with 
special  interests,  but  simply  as  a  private  citi- 
zen interested  in  good  laws  and  in  the  growth 
of  medical  knowledge.  The  medical  profes- 
sion is  urging  the  bill  in  the  interests,  as 
they  believe,  of  true  science.  Those  who 
oppose  it,  they  think,  can  do  so  only  in  the 
interests  of  ignorance  and  quackery.  I  hold 
a  medical  degree  from  Harvard  University. 
I  belonged  for  many  years  to  the  most  scien- 
tific of  our  medical  societies.  I  have  taught 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  now  teach  mental 
pathology  in  Plarvard  College.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  I  am  also  interested  in  science. 
I  am,  indeed ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  because  I  see 
in  this  bill  (along  with  some  good  intentions) 
a  movement  in  favor  of  ignorance  that  I  am 
here  to  oppose  it.     *     *    * 

We  have  great  'schools  of  medical  practice, 
each  with  its  well  satisfied  adherents,  living 
on  in  absolute  ignorance  of  each  other  and 
of  each  other's  experience.  I  don't  blame  any 
set  of  practitioners  for  remaining  ignorant  of 
all  practice  but  their  own.  The  subject  is 
too  overwhelmingly  great.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
individual  success  goes  the  better  for  a  cer- 
tain narrowness,  which  therefore  is  not  wholly 
evil.  But  when  ignorance  and  narrowness, 
instead  of  being  humble,  grow  insolent  and 
authoritative  and  ask  for  laws  whose  only 
immediate  result  can  be  to  consecrate'  and  per- 


petuate them,  then  I  think  that  every  citizen 
interested  in  the  growth  of  a  genuinely  com- 
plete medical  science  should  rise  up  and  pro- 
test. 

I  am  here  as  such  a  citizen,  having  no  axes 
to  grind  except  the  axe  of  truth,  that  "truth" 
for  which  Harvard  University  professes  to 
exist.  I  count  some  of  the  medical  advocates 
of  this  proposed  law  among  my  dearest 
friends  ;  and  well  do  I  know  how  I  shall  stand 
in  their  eyes  hereafter  for  standing  today  in 
my  present  position.  But  my  duty  is  to  the 
larger  society,  the  commonwealth.  I  cannot 
look  on  passively,  and  I  must  urge  my  point. 

That  point  is  this,  that  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  is  not  a  medical  body,  has  no 
right  to  a  medical  opinion,  and  should  not 
dare  to  take  sides  in  medical  controversies. 
This  safe,  neutral  position  the  friends  of  the 
proposed  legislation  summon  the  common- 
wealth immediately  to  give  up. 

Pray,  remember  all  of  these  facts,  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  in  listening  to  your 
advisers  on  the  opposite  side.  Whatever  you 
do,  you  are  bound  not  to  obstruct  the  growth 
of  truth  by  the  freest  gathering  in  of  the 
most  varied  experiences. 

Above  all  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not 
be  infected  with  the  Gallic  spirit  of  regula- 
tion and  reglementation  for  their  own  abstract 
sakes.  Let  us  cultivate  a  robust  Anglo-Saxon 
spirit  of  insensibility  and  tolerance,  toughen- 
ing ourselves  manfully  to  the  sight  of  much 
that  we  abhor,  and  of  still  more  that  we  can 
but  imperfectly  understand.  The  death  rate 
is  not  rising,  in  spite  of  all  quackery.  That 
shows  that  we  are  not  in  any  crisis  of  danger 
and  surely  justifies  you  in  letting  well  enough 
alone. 

Dr.  Favill  Quoted 

"Gentlemen,  the  impression  has  gone 
out  for  some  time  that  there  is  a  una- 
nimity of  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
this  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
official  organizations  of  every  prominent 
school  of  medical  practice  but  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  are  on  record 
as  against  it,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  adherents  of  other 
forms  of  medical  practice  are  disinter- 
ested and  as  intelligent  as  those  who  are 
chiefly  interested  in  this  legislation.  The 
best  thing  that  I  know  about  the  Owen 
bill  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Favill  is  willing 
to  lend  the  weight  of  his  influence  before 
the  City  Club  this  afternoon  toward  its 
enactment.  The  redeeming  feature  of 
the  situation  is  that  Dr.  Favill  himself  is 
not  unanimous  on  this  proposition.  I  am 
reading  from  the  Illinois  Medical  Journal 
an  account  of  a  meeting  last  February  in 
which  Dr.  Favill  took  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent position  with  regard  to  its  indorse- 
ment : 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Pavill  of  Chicago  presided 
and    uttered   an   address   which   was   quite   re- 
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markable,  and  led  up  to  the  most  dramatic 
climax  it  lias  ever  been  our'  privilege  to  wit- 
ness. Dr.  Favill's  remarks  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  activities  of  the  profession  in  po- 
litical matters  had  brought  about  considerable 
criticism  from  a  portion  of  the  public.  We 
had  been  accused,  among  other  things  of  be- 
ing "a  professional  trust";  of  using  "trade 
union  methods" ;  of  "abandoning  our  high 
ideals  and  stooping  to  political  methods,"  etc., 
etc.  Because  of  these  disagreeable  statements, 
Dr.  Favill  thought  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
at  <>nce  abandon  our  efforts  along  political 
lines  and  depend  altogether  on  our  efforts  to 
educate  the  people. 

Scarcely  had  the  chairman  taken  his  seat 
when  Dr.  J.  X.  McCormack  of  Kentucky 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  in  eloquent  language 
called  attention  to  the  stand  taken  by  the 
parent  organization  at  the  Los  Angeles  meet- 
ing. If  it  should  go  out  to  the  public  that 
this  conference,  after  all  that  had  been  said 
and  done,  had  today  taken  a  different  stand, 
Mr.  Owen  would  go  down  to  a  disgraceful 
defeat,  and  the  blood  of  this  sacrifice  would  be 
on  our  hands. 

The  supra  climax  came  at  4:30  p.  m.,  when 
a  resolution  pledging  the  active  support  of  the 
profession  to  the  Owen  bill  was  passed  by  a 
unanimous   vote   of  the  members  present. 

"Gentlemen,  the  City  Club  is  not  a 
medical  body  and  has  no  right  to  a  med- 
ical opinion.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation is  a  medical  body  and  has  a 
right  to  a  medical  opinion.  If  there  is 
any  question  whatever  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  indorsement  of  this  legislation  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  that 
is  proof  positive  that  the  City  Club  has 
no  business  whatever  to  indorse  it.  This. 
is  a  large  and  an  important  consideration 
and  neither  the  City  Club  as  a  whole  or 
its  members  as  individuals  should  take 
snap  jndgment  upon  it."     (Applause). 

CHAIRMAN  KINGSLEY:  "Now, 
I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Favill  to  say  a 
few  words  in  closing." 

Henry  B.  Favill 

"I  do  not  choose  to  discuss  the  gen- 
eral argument  that  my  opponent  has  made 
at  all,  because  I  do  not  regard  him  as 
having  touched  the  situation,  so  far  as 
the  merits  of  it  are  concerned,  in  the 
slightest  degree.  The  only  thing  I  wish 
to  say  is  with  reference  to  his  final  state- 
ment, which  he  makes  honestly,  suppos- 
ing that  he  is  reading  from  an  authentic 


statement.  1  start  out  by  saying  that  the 
statement  which  he  has  read  and  the  im- 
plication are  utterly  false.  Now,  what 
did  I  say  ?  I  said  at  that  meeting,  in  ef- 
fect, and  it  was  the  only  reference  I  made 
to  the  Owen  bill :  'The  Owen  bill  is  in 
such  and  such  a  stage  in  its  legislative 
program.  It  is  likely  to  pass  the  Senate.  It 
has  still  many  vicissitudes  to  go  through 
in  the  House.  The  future  of  it  I  cannot 
state."  Then  I  dropped  the  subject  of 
the  Owen  bill  entirely  and  went  on  to 
another  subject.  I  take  pains  to  state 
this  because  I  am  absolutely  misquoted  by 
that  journal.  I  said,  in  effect:  'The  fact 
is  that  the  efforts  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  secure  legislation  are  more  or 
less  futile  and  the  reason  is  that  when  we 
get  up  to  the  legislature  with  a  meas- 
ure that  is  not  backed  by  public  demand 
we  are  as  a  rule  too  late;  the  legislature 
is  indifferent.  Congress  is  indifferent,  leg- 
islative bodies  are  indifferent  unless  the 
people  behind  the  situation  understand  it. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  judgment  (and  it  is 
still  my  judgment)  that  the  province  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  so  far 
as  this  and  other  legislation  is  concerned, 
is  fundamentally  and  essentially  a  proc- 
ess of  education,  and  secondarily  a  mat- 
ter of  legislation.'  This  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  statements  made  by  my 
opponent  in  this  discussion  as  to  the  wide- 
spread efforts  at  education  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  through 
its  council  of  health  and  public  instruc- 
tion, is  making.   • 

Statement  and  Implication  False 

"Now,  it  is  true  that  Dr.  McCormack 
at  that  meeting  entirely  misunderstood 
my  meaning;  that  he  did  make  an  impas- 
sioned speech  charging  me  with  having 
been  untrue  to  the  Owen  bill,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  apparently  entirely 
misunderstood  what  I  was  saying  on  the 
broad  lines  of  the  proper  field  of  medical 
activities,  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
or  less  ineffective  lines  of  legislation 
where  it  was  not  based  on  a  broad  cam- 
paign of  education.  Therefore  the  state- 
ment and  the  implication  in  the  Illinois 
Medical  Journal  I  declare  to  be  untrue." 
(Applause.) 
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ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  TOWN  PLANNING 


On  Tuesday,  May  21,  1912,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Wilkins,  member  of  the  Town  Council 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Derby, 
and  treasurer  of  the  British  National 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council, 
spoke  before  the  City  Club  at  luncheon 
on  "English  and  Continental  Town  Plan- 
ning."    Mr.  Irving  K.  Pond  presided. 

W.  G.  Wilkins 

"I  count  it  a  great  honor  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  addressing  you,  citizens  of 
Chicago ;  also  to  bring  to  you  the  good 
wishes  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  hous- 
ing and  town  planning  in  our  own  and  in 
those  countries  who  are  rejoicing  with  us 
in  the  efforts  you  are  putting  forth ;  I  am 
certain  all  who  are  engaged  in  similar 
work  in  the  old  country  wish  you  every 
possible  success  in  facing  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  you  have  now  in  front  of 
you. 

"I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  time  with 
what  I  will  call  the  ordinary  subject  of 
town  planning,  or  with  its  history  and  de- 
velopment. Many  of  you  have  access  to 
works  of  reference  upon  this  subject.  I 
just  want,  if  I  can,  to  make  use  of  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  in  ordi- 
nary, common  English1  a  few  thoughts 
upon  this  enormous  subject. 

"The  English  idea  of  town  planning  is 
slightly  different  from  the  German  idea. 
The  Germans  have  had  their  walled  cities 
until  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
and  their  corporate  life  in  those  cities  has 
been  bounded  by  their  walls,  so  that  when 
the  walls  were  broken  down  the  cities 
merged  into  the  light  and  air  of  the  open 
country.  In  England  there  has  not  been 
an  attack  upon  a  walled  town  for  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  and,  there- 
fore, English  towns  have  grown,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  said,  haphazard.  There 
had  been  building  by-laws,  but  the 
growth  of  the  towns  was  mainly  caused 
by  idle  indolence,  or  by  the  greed  of  in- 
dustry, whichever  it  might  happen  to  be, 
of  private  landowners  who  had  very 
largely  controlled  the  destinies  of  towns 
and  cities  upon  whose  boundaries  their 
estates  lav. 


Town  vs.  City  Planning 

"There  is  a  slight  difference  between 
many  of  the  beautiful,  magnificent  pic- 
tures which  you  have  sent  out  across  the 
sea  and  the  ideas  upon  town  planning 
which  we  have  in  our  minds  in  England 
at  the  present  time.  We  are  not  planning 
for  the  building  of  enormous  cities,  we 
have  no  special  acts  of  parliament,  we 
have  no  special  facilities  at  the  present 
time  even  for  developing  huge  cities,  or 
for  reconstructing  or  replanning  them. 
What  we  are  after  is  to  try  with  many  of 
our  smaller  towns  to  link  them  up  and 
to  afford  opportunity  to  the  very  hum- 
blest citizens  of  those  towns  for  a  more 
ample  and  complete  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the 
grandeur  of  all  creation.  We  are  not, 
however,  out  for  big  city  development. 
Many  of  us  feel  that  the  cities  of  today 
are  quite  sufficiently  large,  and  we  would 
rather  see  an  interlacing  network  of 
towns — not  quite,  yet  partially,  covering 
the  land — than  to  see  gigantic  cities 
through  which  men  have  to  journey  long 
distances  from  the  center  in  order  to 
reach  the  open  country. 

"The  form  of  town  planning  some- 
times called  the  chess  board  system  is 
fairly  well  known,  I  believe,  to  all  of  you 
here.  At  any  rate,  it  has  this  similarity 
to  the  chess  board :  It  has  its  black  and 
white  squares  whereon  the  various 
moves  of  the  men  are  made.  The  old 
system  of  medieval  city  planning,  where 
cities  were  bounded  by  their  walls,  can 
also  be  compared  to  the  chess  board.  The 
chess  players  could  while  away  their  time 
by  setting  up  their  castles,  their  pawns, 
and  their  kings  and  queens  at  the  center 
of  the  board  and  thereby  making  a  fair 
imitation  of  an  old  medieval  city.  The 
next  idea  of  town  planning  was  that  of 
the  concentric,  and  the  concentric  vision 
has  held  sway  in  England  and  with  some 
German  town  planners.  That  was  the 
idea  of  zones  encircling  the  city ;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  streets  and  roads  being 
circular.  But  this  idea  has  largely  been 
changed  with  us  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward now  to  radiating  towns. 
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Town  and  Country 

"Our  idea  of  town  planning  is  that 
towns  should  radiate  out  into  the  country 
and  the  country  radiate  into  the  towns, 
bring  life,  freshness  and  vigor  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns,  thus  lacing  the 
towns  and  country  together,  putting  into 
practical  use  the  old-fashioned  formula 
that  'those  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put  asunder.' 

"Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council  owe 
a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  T. 
Horsfall  of  Manchester,  who  is  the  fore- 
most town  planner  in  the  old  country. 
We  call  him,  with  justice,  the  father  of 
the  movement.  He  went  with  us,  Mr. 
George  Cadbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
Wakefield,  to  interview  our  dear  old  re- 
vered leader.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  to  ask  him  that  we  might  have 
a  bill  introduced  in  parliament  giving  us 
town  planning.  Sir  Henry  was  just  then 
approaching  the  end  of  his  days,  and  I 
shall  always  remember  that  interview- — 
the  lines  of  care  and  pain  that  marked  his 
face.  So  the  act,  which  was  called  the 
'Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  of 
1909,'  was  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Burns, 
and  it  will  be  forever  associated  with 
his  name.  It  is  a  purely  town  planning 
act.  It  is  not  a  city  planning  act.  It  has 
but  very  few  and  small  powers  of  dem- 
olition. It  is '  not  so  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  internal  economy  of  our 
present  towns  as  the  saving  of  our  sub- 
urbs and  our  suburban  districts  from 
spoliation  by  the  building  speculator.  It  is 
a  town-planning  act  in  that  sense.  It 
gives  us  small  powers  of  land  purchase, 
but  we  are  hoping  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
by  negotiation,  even,  if  you  like  to  call  it, 
by  compromise,  more  so  than  by  actual 
purchase,  or  by  magnificent  schemes  of 
municipal  development.  We  are  not  aft- 
er building  huge  cities,  but  after  devel- 
oping our  small  towns,  to  give  larger, 
fuller  and  freer  life  to  all  their  inhabi- 
tants. 

"The  Town  Planning  Act  is  intended 
to  be  the  means  of  promoting  a  scheme 
which  will  have  the  force  of  an  act  of 
parliament  as  to  the  development  of  land. 
And  here  is  what  is  called  the  most  im- 
portant clause  of  our  Town  Planning 
Act :  'For  the  development  of  land  likely 
to  be  used  for  building  purposes,'  in 
which  the  land  owner  has  to  secure  the 


very  best  interests  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration, thus  indeed  bringing  about  the 
co-operation  of  all  citizens  for  the  good 
of  all. 

The  Machinery  of  Town  Planning 

"You  may  desire  to  have  a  very  few 
words  as  to  the  machinery  or  the  method 
whereby  it  is  intended  to  try  to  bring 
about  this  result.  First,  there  has  to  be 
by  any  urban  or  district  council,  borough, 
or  city  council,  an  application  to  the  lo- 
cal government  board,  with  a  prima 
facie  case,  why  that  council  should  have 
liberty  to  prepare  a  plan.  If  that  coun- 
cil can  show  that  there  is  land  likely  to 
be  used  for  building  purposes  upon  its 
suburban  area  it  can  obtain  permission. 
It  has  only  to  submit  an  ordinance  survey 
plan  of  the  district;  one  of  the  printed 
plans  provided  by  the  government,  with 
a  red  line  drawn  around  the  area  that  it 
proposes  to  deal  with,  the  area  that  it 
proposes  to  plan.  And  then  after  a  few 
weeks'  or  months'  delay,  and  after  no- 
tices have  been  served  upon  all  the  au- 
thorities within  that  area — because  that 
area  will  in  nearly  every  case  far  exceed 
the  municipal  boundaries,  and  the  au- 
thority which  is  making  the  scheme  will 
trench  on  the  limits  of  the  country  or  an- 
other authority,  very  likely,  upon  all  sides 
of  the  town — a  second  plan  is  submitted 
after  considerable  negotiations  have  taken 
place.  This  second  plan  is  to  show  the 
beginnings  and  the  ends  of  the  road 
which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  and  to 
give  an  idea  as  to  what  is  in  the  minds 
of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme.  Then 
there  are  more  negotiations  and  more  op- 
portunity given  for  the  landlords  of  the 
district  to  meet  the  local  authority  and 
see  whether  the  objections  can  be  reme- 
died and  the  difficulties  overcome. 

"Then  a  third  map  is  produced,  giv- 
ing much  more  detail,  and  a  local  gov- 
ernment board  inquiry  is  held  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  landowner  can  be  repre- 
sented either  personally  or  by  counsel 
and  ultimately  if  the  scheme  seems  rea- 
sonable and  fair  it  receives  the  sanction 
of  the  local  government  board  and  then 
it  has  all  the  force  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  has  received  the  royal  as- 
sent. That  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  very  large  number  of  more 
or  less  miniature  acts  of  parliament  and 
save  local  authorities  bringing  all  their 
petty   grievances   and    small    annoyances 
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to  the  attention  of  parliament,  enabling 
them  to  co-operate  with  the  landowners 
and  enabling  the  landowners  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  municipal  and  urban  and  dis- 
trict council,  so  that  the  plan  which  is 
prepared  may  be  as  fair  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it  for  the  good 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

Progress  Under  Town-Planning  Act 

"This  is  the  scheme  that  we  have  been 
looking  forward  to  for  a  number  of  years 
in  England,  and  we  are  hoping  that  it 
may  receive  very  kindly  welcome  at  the 
hands  of  all  municipal  administrators.  At 
the  present  time  about  one  hundred  lo- 
cal authorities  in  England  have  received 
permission  to  prepare  their  scheme.  No 
scheme  is  yet  completed.  It  is  estimated 
and  expected  that  it  will  take  three  years 
for  all  the  negotiations  to  be  gone  through 
and  all  the  difficulties  to  be  smoothed 
over  before  any  scheme  can  be  finally 
and  completely  adopted.  But  we  con- 
sider on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  it 
s  well  worth  this  slight  delay  and  that 
it  is  a  very  great  advantage  for  land- 
owners and  municipal  administrations  to 
be  brought  face  to  face  on  either  side  of 
the  table  and  to  feel  that  they  are  endeav- 
oring not  only  to  secure  bargains  each 
from  the  other  but  to  promote  the  public 
weal. 

"If  you  ask  us  what  effect  it  has  on  the 
landowners  we  reply  that  they  are  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
objections  to  the  scheme  which  the  mu- 
nicipality may  propose.  This  is  conducive 
to  harmony.  If  those  objections  are 
overcome,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  their 
fears  are  groundless,  and  if  ultimately 
those  schemes  receive  approval  from  the 
local  government  board  and  a  scheme  is 
adopted  by  the  local  government  board  as 
a  fair  scheme,  then  that  scheme  repre- 
sents the  only  method  whereby  that  land- 
owner can  develop  his  land. 

"That  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the 
subject.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
you  will  hold  varying  views  this  morning 
as  to  whether  that  is  democratic  or  un- 
democratic, as  to  whether  it  is  desirable 
in  a  free  country  or  whether  it  is  unde- 
sirable, but  it  remains  the  fact:  That  in 
the  future,  when  those  schemes  are  fin- 
ished, the  municipality  is  master  of  the 
situation  in  being  able  to  say  to  the  land- 
owner :  'Here  is  the  plan ;  when  you 
want  to  make  these  streets  and  roads  and 


bridges  in  order  to  develop  your  land 
these  are  the  directions,  and  these  are 
the  streets  and  roads  which  we  desire  you 
to  make. 

Scheme  Not  New  in  Germany 

"This  has  been  in  force  in  Germany 
for  some  considerable  period.  Lord 
Rothschild,  for  example,  is  the  owner  of 
large  estates  in  West  Frankfort,  and  he 
can  develop  those  estates  only  along 
lines  already  laid  down  by  the  municipal 
authorities  in  Frankfort.  It  seems  to  us 
after  the  opportunity  has  been  given  to 
the  landowner  to  state  his  case  that  it  is 
only  fair  and  reasonable  that  the  rights 
of  the  present  generation  and  of  the 
coming  generation  shall  overcome  any 
scruples  which  the  landowner  may  have 
in  that  direction.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  problems  of  fresh 
air,  ventilation,  sewerage  and  transit 
should  be  faced  and  faced  honestly  and 
squarely  at  the  same  time.  Our  towns 
have  too  long  grown  up  in  a  thoughtless, 
careless,  haphazard  fashion,  and  we  feel 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  order 
and  method  should  take  the  place  of  the 
careless  method  or  absence  of  method 
which  has  up  to  this  time  prevailed.  And 
the  towns  in  formulating  these  schemes 
are  bound  to  consult  the  greatest  authori- 
ties upon  the  subject  of  town-building. 
They  must  consult  financiers  before  the 
local  government  board  will  attempt  to 
pass  such  a  scheme.  They  must  consult 
antiquarians  and  historians  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  all  monuments  of  historical 
interest.  They  must  most  certainly  bring 
the  best  medical  testimony  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  the  town  of  the  future. 
They  must  have  the  best  advice  as  to  the 
wind  and  weather  currents,  and  they  must 
be  able  to  call  for  not  only  the  best  archi- 
tectural advice  but  the  best  geological 
advice  as  to  the  ways  and  methods  where- 
by their  town  shall  grow.  It  has  to  be 
by  a  combination  of  the  best  brains  of 
the  best  inhabitants  of  the  district  that 
the  future  of  the  town  shall  be  assured. 
And  then  I  need  not  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
they  will  be  obliged  and  must  call  in  the 
advice  of  the  skilled  commercial  men 
of  their  neighborhood.  However  de- 
sirable it  is  to  house  the  people  prop- 
erly, and  I  believe  you  are  all  enthusi- 
astic on  that  great  question,  it  is  also 
desirable  to  find  the  people  occupation. 
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and  the  commercial  development  of  ev- 
ery district  ought  to  be  carefully  studied. 
"At  the  end  of  the  Town  Planning  Act, 
almost  by  a  fluke,  we  got  in  a  few  words 
which  are  to  us  in  England  the  real  key 
to  the  whole  situation,  and  many  of  us 
consider  them  to  be  worth  about  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  the  act.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  schedule  as  to  the  powers  of  the  lo- 
cal government  board,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  it  shall  guard  and  en- 
force, we  had  words  inserted  just  at  the 
last  passing  of  the  bill  which  give  power 
under  this  scheme  to  determine  the  num- 
ber and  kind  of  buildings  which  may 
be  erected  on  any  site  and  the  height  and 
character  of  those  buildings.  We  con- 
sider that  the  power  to  limit  the  height  of 
buildings  and  to  say  how  many  people 
shall  live  or  herd  together  on  an  acre,  and 
the  occupations  which  shall  be  carried  on 
in  any  given  locality  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  measure.  We  consider 
that  it  is  only  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  which  is  about  to  arise  that 
those  powers  should  be  held  and  used. 
We  feel  that  the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity ought  to  be  the  supreme  law,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  at  the  caprice  of 
any  manufacturer  or  band  of  manufac- 
turers establishing  work  shops  to  plant 
obnoxious  occupations  anywhere,  and 
that  powers  should  be  given  to  regulate 
the  manner  in  which  business  of  that 
kind  shall  be  conducted. 


The  Purpose  of  Town  Planning 

"We  desire  to  give  the  people  full  and 
free  access  to  their  work  and  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  quickly  go  from  and  to 
their  homes  in  following  their  work.  We 
desire  that  they  shall  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible,  and  yet  that  they  may  have  ac- 
cess to  light  and  air  and  the  fullest  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  own  and  their 
children's  lives  in  the  country  fields.  We 
desire  to  have  the  experience  of  the  past 
united  with  the  experience  of  all  our  fel- 
Iowmen  in  our  towns  and  cities  to  pro- 
vide such  dwellings  for  the  future  race 
as  shall  make  the  dirt,  squalor  and  dis- 
ease of  the  slums  pass  away  like  an  ugly 
dream  of  the  night.  And  therefore,  gen- 
tlemen, while  I  feel  utterly  unable  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  upon  the  vast 
schemes  which  you  have  sent  to  us  from 
this  side  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  devel- 
opment of  your  Chicago,  which  will  bring 
this  city  of  Chicago  first  and  foremost 
among  all  cities  in  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  its  humblest  citizen,  we  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  so  much  a  question  of 
palatial  buildings  as  of  seeing  that  every 
one,  even  the  poorest  inhabitant  within 
your  borders  has  the  health,  wealth  and 
development  of  human  life  fitting  him  to 
a  good  citizen  of  this  community."  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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had  this  general  subject  under  consideration,  the  committee  has  decided  to  en- 
deavor to  have  such  signs  restricted  by  the  City  Council  on  other  streets  than 
those  on  which  they  are  already  restricted. 

Committee  on  Burial  Costs 

Harry  E.  Smoot,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Burial  Costs  last  year  analyzed  and  arranged  the  data 
which  had  been  gathered  by  the  committee  and  presented  it  as  a  part  of  the  Civic 
exhibit  at  the  opening  of  the  new  club  house.  This  exhibit  consisted  of  twenty 
charts  illustrating  typical  cases  of  hardship  among  poor  families  through  excessive 
costs  for  the  burial  of  some  family  member.  Each  chart  presented  information 
relating  to  the  nationalty,  age,  occupation  and  number  of  dependents  of  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  cause  of  death,  the  cost  of  the  funeral,  amount  of  outstanding 
debts,  amount  of  insurance,  and  means  of  family  support.  Funeral  expenses 
ranged  from  $40 — an  exceptionally  low  figure — to  $217.50,  the  average  being 
$135.  The  most  extravagant  case  noted  was  that  of  an  Italian  who,  prior  to  his 
illness,  was  a  street  laborer  at  $1.75  per  day  and  had  at  times  been  known  to  the 
charities.  His  funeral  expenses  were  $217.50,  $50  of  which  was  for  music.  The 
funeral  arrangements  were  made  by  his  insurance  society,  of  which  the  under- 
taker was  also  a  member. 

Either  a  fund  should  be  provided  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry  on  further 
investigation  to  finish  up  this  work,  or  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  matter 
taken  up  by  some  organization  equipped  with  a  field  force  to  carry  on  the  addi- 
tional investigations  needed. 

Committee  on  Charitable,  Reformatory  and  Penal  Agencies 

William  C.  Graves,  Chairman. 
William  J.  Mack,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Charitable,  Reformatory  and  Penal  Agencies  felt  that  its 
greatest  efforts  this  year  should  be  used  in  ascertaining  the  facts  in  regard  to 
what  is  known  as  the  "Bartzen  situation."  With  that  in  view  a  special  committee 
of  three  met  with  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  of  the  City  Club  for  the  discus- 
sion of  ways  and  means  of  securing  an  investigation.  The  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee took  the  matter  under  advisement  but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  committee  several  times  suggested  speakers  for  the  long-table  luncheon 
discussions  of  the  club.  The  committee  in  co-operation  with  the  club  office  ar- 
ranged a  discussion  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Unem- 
ployment. Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson  and  Mr.  James  Mullenbach  were  the 
speakers. 

The  committee,  for  the  information  of  its  members,  has  recently  instituted 
a  series  of  Saturday  afternoon  "walks"  through  the  various  charitable,  reforma- 
tory and  penal  organizations  of  this  vicinity.  These  "walks"  have  met  with  great 
favor,  the  general  opinion  being  that  they  have  been  helpful  as  well  as  enjoyable. 
The  committee  will  therefore  continue  them  next  season. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  club  house  the  committee  presented  an  exhibit 
showing  (1)  the  need  and  benefit  of  colonies  for  improvable  epileptics  and  for 
the  feeble-minded,  (2)  the  unhealthful  condition  of  Chicago's  police  stations, 
and  (3)  the  basic  necessity  of  reformatory  treatment  as  distinguished  from  puni- 
tive methods  in  dealing  with  wrongdoers. 

The  sub-committee  on  Charitable  Agencies  has  gone  with  some  care  into 
the  question  of  epilepsy  and  feeble-mindedness  in  Illinois  and  the  additional 
public  aid  required  for  those  suffering  from  these  afflictions.  In  1899  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  epileptics.     This  colony  has 
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never  been  established  because  no  appropriation  has  been  made  therefor.  The 
sub-committee  has  submitted  a  report  recommending  certain  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  such  colonies  and  the  committee  expects  at  an  appropriate 
time,  with  the  sanction  of  the  directors,  to  take  action  looking  toward  such  legis- 
lation. • 

The  sub-committee  on  Penal  Agencies  has  given  much  attention  to  the  need 
for  improved  police  stations.  It  has  also  secured  the  restoration  of  the  position 
of  teacher  in  the  Juvenile  Department  of  the  County  Jail,  which  position  had  tem- 
porarily been  allowed  to  lapse.  On  recommendation  of  the  sub-committee  the 
position  was  filled  by  civil  service  examination.  This  sub-committee  has  also 
been  investigating  the  possibility  of  securing  the  attendance  at  court,  by  sum- 
mons rather  than  by  warrant,  of  those  who  have  violated  city  ordinances,  and 
has  likewise  considered  the  practice  of  securing  the  signing  of  jury  waivers  by 
defendants  without  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  their  action. 

The  aim  of  the  sub-committee  on  Reformatory  Agencies  has  been  to  collect 
and  tabulate  information  regarding  reformatory  organizations  by  communication 
with  those  outside  of  Chicago  and  by  personal  investigation  of  those  in  and  near 
the  city. 

Committee  on  City  Planning 

Jens  Jensen,  Chairman. 
Elmo  C.  Lowe,  Secretary. 

The  preliminary  survey  of  Chicago  undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  City 
Planning  about  two  years  ago  and  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
committee  has  been  turned  over  to  a  special  club  committee  which  is  now  carry- 
ing forward  the  project  on  more  thorough  lines.  The  eighth  and  last  meeting 
devoted  by  the  City  Planning  Committee  to  this  survey  was  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  covered  by  this  report  and  was  devoted  to  an  analysis  by  Mi.  Elmer 
S.  Batterson  of  this  committee  of  the  functional  distribution  of  the  Chicago  busi- 
ness district. 

The  committee  participated  in  the  Civic  Exhibit  which  was  installed  in  the 
new  club  house  at  the  time  of  the  house-warming  in  January.  Plans  and  photo- 
graphs were  shown  illustrating  the  building  zone  regulation  of  various  European 
cities  and  the  garden  cities  of  England. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  taken  part  in  some  of  the  meetings  which 
have  been  held  in  preparation  for  the  Transportation  Exhibit  to  be  opened  in 
the  new  club  house  next  May,  and  various  members  of  the  committee  have  made 
individual  contributions  to  that  exhibit.  Mr.  William  Drummond  has  presented 
a  series  of  plans  for  a  comprehensive  re-arrangement  of  transportation  facilities 
in  Chicago.  The  chairman  has  prepared  a  map  showing  the  location  of  local 
trading  centers  in  the  city  and  also  a  plan  sketching  an  ideal  arrangement  of  a 
neighborhood  social  center. 

A  number  of  meetings  of  the  committee  were  devoted  to  discussions  of 
various  features  of  the  Commercial  Club's  plan  of  Chicago.  The  transportation 
features  of  that  plan,  the  proposed  civic  center  and  proposed  street  system  were 
discussed.  Three  sub-committees  have  been  appointed  and  are  now  at  work ; 
one,  on  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  a  more  aesthetic  development  of  the  Chicago 
river ;  another,  on  the  proper  marking  of  historic  sites  in  Chicago ;  and  the  third, 
on  the  possibility  of  securing  needed  regulation  of  building  lines  in  the  city.* 

*The  Committee  on  Regulation  of  Building  Lines  reported  on  April  19,  1912.  Its 
report  contained  recommendations  for  (1)  a  study  of  the  constitutional  questions  involved 
in  building  line  restrictions,  together  with  comparison  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  with 
those  of  Illinois  on  this  point,  (2)  publicity  on  the  question,  (3)  co-operation  with  local 
improvement  associations  and  (4)  co-operation  with  the  City  Commission  appointed  on 
November  13,  1911,  to  consider  the  possiblty  of  preventing  encroachments  of  factories  on 
residence  districts  and  of  establishing  building  lines. 
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Other  matters  discussed  by  the  committee  during  the  year  have  been  the 
possibility  of  securing  a  more  systematic  development  of  the  city  through  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  for  the  regulation  of  its  growth,  and  also  the  rela- 
tion of  the  city  authorities  to  the  planning  of  new  sub-divisions. 

Committee  on  Civil  Service 

Charles  M.  Williams,  Chairman. 
Harry  L.  Bird,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Civil  Service  during  the  past  year  held  fourteen  meetings. 

Efforts  were  made  looking  to  the  extension  of  civil  service  to  the  Municipal 
Court  and  the  Sanitary  District  employes.  In  May,  1911,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  extending  civil  service  to  the  Municipal  Court  employes.  To  this 
act,  however,  a  rider  was  attached  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  judges.  A  refer- 
endum on  the  act  was  held  in  November.  The  committee,  recognizing  the  serious 
complications  involved  in  tying  together  the  two  propositions,  decided  to  recom- 
mend an  open  meeting  of  the  club  where  the  situation  could  be  discussed.  This 
meeting  was  held  October  31 ;  the  sentiment  at  that  meeting  seemed  to  be  that 
the  entire  act,  although  worthy  so  far  as  its  civil  service  features  were  concerned, 
should  be  voted  down.  The  act  was  defeated  at  the  following  election  in  No- 
vember. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  the  Lincoln  Park  Board,  whose  employes 
went  under  Civil  Service  in  July,  1911,  had  not,  up  to  January,  1912,  announced 
any  examinations.  A  letter  was  therefore  written  on  February  3,  1912,  to  Mr. 
Bryan  Lathrop,  acting  President  of  the  Board,  asking  for  information  concerning 
examinations  for  and  discharges  from  the  Lincoln  Park  service  since  the  new 
park  civil  service  law  went  into  effect.  No  answer  has  been  received.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  committee  during  the  coming  year  make  inquiries  to  determine 
how  far  the  law  is  complied  with,  and  if  necessary  take  steps  to  secure  its 
proper  enforcement. 

The  committee  was  informed,  following  the  resignation  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Special  Park  Commission,  that  a  sixty-day  appointment  had  been  made  and 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  about  to  recommend  that  this  office  be 
abolished.  Realizing  the  importance  of  a  proper  determination  of  this  question, 
the  committee  has  made  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  situation,  but  at  this 
writing  has  reached  no  conclusion.* 

The  position  of  Superintendent  of  Streets  has  for  a  long  time  been  held  under 
renewed  60-day  appointments.  The  long  delay  in  doing  this  is  said  to  be  due  to 
litigation  instituted  by  certain  of  the  ward  superintendents.  This  matter  has 
been  before  this  committee  at  various  times  but  no  action  has  been  taken.  The 
committee  over  two  years  ago  was  instrumental  in  securing  publicity  for  an 
examination  for  this  position  but  the  result  of  this  examination  was  nullified  by 
court  order  and  the  office  has  since  been  vacant. 

Much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  committee  was  spent  in  preparing,  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  club  house  in  January,  an  exhibit  showing  civil  service 
progress  in  Illinois.  The  committee  worked  under  much  disadvantage  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  a  comprehensive  exhibit  from  the  different  civil  service  bodies 
because  the  existing  State,  County  and  Parks  civil  service  acts  have  been  in  force 
only  since  July  1,  1911,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  satisfactory  material  for  a 
general  exhibit.  The  exhibit,  however,  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  was  a  comprehensive  one,  for  which  the  committee  owes  its 
thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Commission  and  especially  to  Mr.  Elton  Lower  for 
his  loan  of  his  photographs  and  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Jacobs  for  the  interesting  set  of 

*An  examination  was  later  held  for  this  place.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Prost,  City  Forester, 
was  the  successful  competitor  and  has  been  certified  to  the  position. 
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charts  and  forms  used  by  the  Commission  and  also  for  his  very  valuable  counsel 
in  assisting  in  preparing  the  exhibits.  The  committee  wish  to  say  that  in  all  cases 
it  met  with  a  courteous  and  in  many  instances  a  cordial  response  from  the  several 
officials  in  charge  in  its  requests  for  material. 

The  endeavor  of  the  committee,  during  its  year's  work,  has  not  been  to 
attempt  any  spectacular  things,  but  to  follow  consistently  along  the  lines  planned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


Committee  on  Public  Education 

George  H.  Mead,  Chairman. 
Frank  A.  Nagley,  Secretary. 

The  Public  Education  Committee  during  the  last  year  has  been  sub-divided 
into  three  sub-committees — on  Social  Centers,  on  Vocational  Guidance,  and  on 
Sanitary  Conditions  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  meetings  of  the  sub-committee  on  Social  Centers,  Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy, 
chairman,  have  been  productive  of  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
the  Public  School  buildings  for  Social  Centers,  and  of  the  extension  of  the 
use  of  these  centers  for  such  civic  purposes  as  political  meetings.  The  committee 
has  brought  into  their  meetings  members  of  the  School  Board  as  well  as  others 
in  the  city  particularly  interested  in  the  development  of  Social  Centers  in  the 
Public  School  buildings.  The  sub-committee  has  co-operated  with  the  Committee 
on  Parks  in  recommending  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  West  Park  Board 
the  use  of  the  Jackson  School  building  as  the  field  house  for  the  small  park 
which  is  being  established  next  to  the  grounds  of  this  school.  The  equipment 
of  the  school  is  especially  adapted  to  this  use  and  the  hours  during  which  it 
would  be  used  for  field  house  purposes  would  fall  outside  of  school  hours.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  both  committees  that  such  co-operation  between  the  Schools 
and  the  Parks  was  most  appropriate,  and  would  lead  to  still  further  use  of  school 
property  for  civic  purposes  during  periods  when,  as  at  present,  this  vast  invest- 
ment is  lying  idle.  Plans  for  the  development  of  this  playground  have  not  yet 
been  worked  out  and  no  decision  therefore  in  regard  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  has  yet  been  reached. 

The  sub-committee  on  Vocational  Guidance,  of  which  Mr.  E.  A.  Wreidt  is 
chairman,  has  met  with  a  number  of  representatives  of  Chicago  business  and 
manufacturing  houses  and  are  preparing  recommendations  for  co-operation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  business  and  manufacturing  concerns  in  directing  school 
children  toward  proper  occupations  and  securing  additional  training  for  these 
children  in  the  occupations  themselves. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  sub-committee  of  the  1910  and  1911  committees 
of  the  Club  on  Public  Education,  consisting  of  Prof.  George  H.  Mead,  chairman, 
William  J.  Bogan  and  Earnest  A.  Wreidt,  presented  its  final  report  on  Vocational 
Training  to  the  Directors  of  the  City  Club,  and  this  has  been  published  through 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine.  The  report  as  published  is  a  bound 
volume  of  315  pages.  It  includes  the  results  of  a  very  detailed  investigation  of 
the  subject  covering  a  period  of  between  two  and  three  years  by  Mr.  Wreidt 
of  the  committee.  The  report  has  been  widely  distributed  among  the  school 
principals  of  the  city.  To  persons  not  members  of  the  City  Club  it  has  been  placed 
on  sale  at  the  price  of  $1.50.  Members  of  the  club  may  purchase  the  report  for 
$1.00. 

The  sub-committee  on  Sanitary  Conditions  in  the  Public  Schools,  of  which 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Bacon  is  chairman,  has  secured  evidence  of  unsanitary  conditions 
in  various  school  buildings  and  is  preparing  a  plan  for  intensive  study  of  the 
situation  in  the  school  buildings  of  the  city. 
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Committee  on  Fire  Protection  and  Building  Regulations 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Chairman. 
Arnold  W.  Totman,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Fire  Protection  and  Building  Reglations  of  the  City  Club 
has  had  an  average  membership  of  eighteen  and  an  average  attendance  of  eight. 
Fifteen  meetings  were  held  during  the  past  season. 

On  October  9,  1911,  the  anniversary  of  the  Chicago  fire,  a  luncheon  discus- 
sion was  held  at  the  City  Club  under  the  auspices  of  this  committee,  the  speakers 
being  Mr.  C.  J.  Doyle,  State  Fire  Marshal;  Mr.  Henry  Ericsson,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Buildings  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Robinson,  Engineer 
of  the  Chicago  Underwriters'  Laboratories.  This  club  was  also  represented  in 
the  exercises  of  that  day  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  "Fire  Protection"  before  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  The  meeting  on  this  day  was  well  attended  by  members  of  the 
club  and  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  Fire  Protection. 

During  the  past  season  the  committee  has  outlined  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  our  Building  Regulations,  which  have  been  discussed 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  and  a  number  of  them,  through  his  efforts, 
have  become  ordinances. 

At  meetings  during  the  winter  we  have  had  as  speakers  before  the  committee 
Mr.  Ericsson,  Building  Commissioner;  Mr.  Hornstein,  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Dunn,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Insurance  and  Fire  Protec- 
tion Committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

The  chairman  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Building  Committee  of 
the  City  Council  in  connection  with  the  legislation  relative  to  the  extension  of  the 
City  Fire  Limits,  and  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  committee  recommend- 
ing the  extension  of  the  fire  limits  and  the  abolition  of  shingle  roofs.  These  res- 
.  olutions,  with  the  approval  of  the  Directors,  were  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  Committee.  Similar  resolutions  have  been  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  and  we  hope  to  co-operate  with 
that  body  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  proper  ordinance  extending  the  Fire 
Limits.* 

This  committee  has  taken  up  with  Mrs.  Young,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
the  proposal  for  teaching  in  the  schools  the  principles  of  fire  prevention.  The 
proposal  has  received  Mrs.  Young's  indorsement.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  question  of  securing  the  introduction  of  a  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  providing  for  state-wide  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
fire  prevention  in  the  schools. 

Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves  and  Waterways 

Edwin  L.  Lobdell,  Chairman. 
Buckingham  Chandler,  Secretary. 

During  the  past  year,  the  meetings  of  the  Harbors,  Wharves  and  Waterways 
Committee  have  been  mainly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Chicago's  proposed 
new  harbor.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  follow  up  the  pending  legislation 
at  Springfield  affecting  the  city's  harbor  interests  and  to  watch  the  harbor  ordi- 
nances before  the  City  Council.  Another  sub-committee  followed  up  the  Deep 
Waterway  developments. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  club  house  in  January  last,  our  committee  made  an 
exhibit  in  two  parts.     In  the  first  part  were  the  plans  made  by  the  city  for  the 

*The  legislation  referred  to  passed  the  City  Council  on  July  22,  1912.  It  adds  over 
thirty  square  miles  of  territory  to  the  area  within  the  fire  limits. 
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new  harbor;  also  plans  by  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Chicago  Drainage 
District  authorities,  together  with  views  of  the  harbors  of  New  York  and  Ham- 
burg. This  part  of  the  exhibit  was  secured  and  arranged  by  Ayres  Boal,  chairman 
of  the  sub-committee  on  Harbors.  The  second  part  consisted  of  a  full  set  of 
plans  and  maps  of  the  Lakes-to-Gulf  Deep  Waterways  Association,  which  were 
secured  and  arranged  by  Morton  S.  Cressy,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on 
Waterways. 

The  members  of  the  Harbor  and  Subway  Commission  of  the  City,  Messrs. 
Ericsson,  Shankland  and  Reynolds,  met  with  our  committee  in  February  and 
explained  in  detail  the  plans  of  the  Commission  relating  to  the  new  harbor. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  the  issuance  of  $5,000,000  of  bonds  for 
the  constriction  of  the  harbor  was  referred  to  the  people  by  the  City  Council 
for  approval  at  the  April  election.  A  special  meeting  of  our  committee  was  held 
for  the  discussion  of  this  subject  and  subsequently  the  club  held  an  open  meeting 
to  discuss  it,  at  which  Alderman  Littler,  John  Ericsson,  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  E.  V. 
Kimbark,  George  C.  Sikes  and  others  gave  their  views.  Mr.  Cressy  of  this 
committee  presided.  These  bonds  were  voted  at  the  April  election,  although  other 
proposed  bond  issues  failed  to  carry. 

Col.  George  A.  Zinn,  the  government  engineer  located  in  Chicago,  recently 
reported  unfavorably  to  the  War  Department  regarding  the  location  of  a  harbor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  as  proposed  by  the  city.  After  careful  consid- 
eration, the  committee  disagreed  with  the  recommendation  in  this  report.  The 
report  was  referred  to  a  board  of  United  States  Engineers,  before  whom  a  public 
hearing  was  held.  George  C.  Sikes  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Engineers  as 
the  representative  of  this  committee.  Following  this  hearing  the  Board  of 
Engineers  recommended  that  the  request  of  the  city  for  the  construction  of  an 
additional  breakwater  to  protect  the  proposed  harbor  be  granted.  It  is  probable 
that  an  appropriation  will  be  made  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  of 
sufficient  money  to  complete  this  breakwater.  We  hope  for  prompt  action,  as 
the  engineers  tell  us  that  it  will  require  at  least  two  years  after  beginning  the 
work  to  complete  it. 

Your  committee  also  reports  that  the  Lakes-to-Gulf  Deep  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation met  in  Chicago  in  October  last.  Mr.  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  consulting  en- 
gineer for  this  project,  explained  to  the  committee  at  one  of  its  meetings  the 
plans  of  the  association  in  detail.  A  largely  attended  and  enthusiastic  conven- 
tion has  only  recently  been  held  in  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
the  Deep  Waterways  movement  as  well  as  the  reclamation  of  lands  adjoining 
the  Mississippi  river. 

The  request  of  the  Sanitary  District  for  permission  to  increase  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  canal  from  6,000  to  10,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  is  still  pending  in 
Washington.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  have  the  government  remove  two 
dams  in  the  lower  Illinois  river  and  hearings  are  now  being  held  in  Washington 
on  the  subject. 

On  March  1  Messrs.  Cressy,  Chandler  and  Duncanson  were  appointed  a  spe- 
cial sub-committee  to  prepare  an  exhibit  on  the  subject  of  the  waterways  of 
Chicago — past,  present  and  future — for  the  exhibition  on  Chicago's  Transporta- 
tion Problem,  now  on  display  in  the  club  building.  The  exhibit  prepared  by  the 
sub-committee  is  hung  in  Room  5-A  and  occupies  the  entire  wall  space  of  that 
room. 

Committee  on  Public  Health 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Chairman. 
Charles  Yeomans,  Secretary. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  in  July,  1911, 
the  average  membership  has  been  23  and  16  meetings  have  been  held,  usually  at 
fortnightly  intervals,  with  an  average  attendance  of  10. 
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The  more  important  questions  taken  up  were : 

1.  Medical  inspection  in  public  schools. 

2.  Supervision  and  extension  of  municipal  bathing  beaches. 

3.  Increase  in  appropriation  for  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  for  the  current  year.  In  connection  with  this  subject  the  Committee 
on  Public  Health  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  proposal  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  Health  Department  more  commensurate  with  the  size  and  needs  of 
the  city,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  an  open  meeting  of  the  City 
Club  to  further  this  proposal. 

4.  Disinfection  of  old  clothing  distributed  by  charitable  organizations. 

5.  The  use  of  hypochlorite  for  sterilization  of  water  supply. 

6.  The  Esch- White  Phosphorus  bill.  Your  committee  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  the  furtherance  of  this  bill  and  of  the  Hughes  bill,  a  substitute  measure 
which  subsequently  passed  both  houses  and  was  signed  by  the  President,  and 
which  will  effectually  abolish  in  this  country  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorus  in 
the  manufacture  of  matches  and  the  attendant  danger  to  operatives  in  that  trade. 
Communications  on  the  subject  were  addressed  by  the  committee  to  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  con- 
gressmen from  local  districts. 

7.  The  Owen  bill,  providing  for  a  National  Bureau  of  Health.* 

8.  Bond  issues  for  a  municipal  contagious  diseases  hospital  and  for  bathing 
beaches  and  baths.  A  resolution  indorsing  these  bond  issues  was  adopted  by  the 
committee  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Directors  of  the  club,  was  presented  at 
an  open  meeting  of  the  City  Club  at  which  the  bond  issues  were  discussed. 

9.  Gonorrheal  infection  of  children  in  hospitals.  Your  committee  has  under- 
taken an  investigation  of  this  very  serious  evil  which  prevails  in  many  of  out 
hospitals  as  a  result  of  lack  of  proper  methods  of  prophylaxis. 

Your  committee  took  part  in  the  Civic  Exhibit  held  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  club  house. 

Your  committee  has  inaugurated  a  systematic  study  of  the  methods  and 
needs  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  Five  sub-committees 
have  been  appointed  corresponding  to  the  five  bureaus  of  the  City  Health  De- 
partment. Each  of  these  sub-committees  is  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
existing  conditions  in  the  particular  bureau  of  the  Health  Department  to  which 
it  is  assigned  and  the  report  of  each  sub-committee  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  full  committee.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  some  of  these  meetings  will  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
warrant  joint  meetings  with  committees  on  related  subjects  or  possibly  long-table 
discussions  before  the  club.  While  it  is  still  in  the  initial  stage,  this  program 
gives  promise  of  producing  valuable  and  abundant  data  upon  which  to  base 
recommendations  for  improvement  in  the  Health  Department. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Young,  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  who  has  frequently  given  the  committee  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  and  experience  and  has  agreed  to  supply  the  committee  with  a  copy  of 
the  municipal  sanitary  code  bearing  his  own  comments  upon  the  extent  to  which 
ordinances  are  or  are  not  enforced ;  also  to  Dr.  Drake,  Dr.  Heckard,  Mr.  Ball, 
Dr.  Koehler  and  others  of  the  staff  of  the  Health  Department  for  their  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  committee  during  the  past  year. 

C  'mmittee  on  Housing  Conditions 

Elmer  C.  Jensen,  Chairman. 
James  D.  Dickerson,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Housing  Conditions  has  held  regular  semi-monthly  meet- 
ings  from   September   18  to  date.     Several  of  these  meetings  were  devoted  to 
*The  committee,  in  co-operation  with  the  Civic  Secretary  and  the  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, arranged  a  public  discussion  of  this  bill,  which  was  held  at  the  City  Club  on  May 
11,  1912.     Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Avery  Coonley  against  it. 
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discussions  of  plans  for  the  committee  work  for  the  year  1911-12.    The  following 
has  been  accomplished : 

1.  A  study  of  the  present  conditions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
the  ordinances  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  regulations  adopted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  City  Department  of  Health  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  question  of 
housing,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  John  D.  Clancy  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Clancy 
concluded  as  a  result  of  his  study  that  the  various  laws  covering  the  subject  of 
housing  should  be  rewritten,  codified  and  co-ordinated,  partly  because  of  faulty 
provisions  and  partly  to  overcome  constitutional  objections.  Referring  to  the 
law  of  1881  relating  to  tenement  house  supervision  he  recommends  as  follows : 

"We  do  not  think  it  wise  to  push  the  constitutionality  of  this  law  at  this  time,  but  we 
do  recommend  and  earnestly  urge  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  draft  a  clear,  concise 
and  comprehensive  law  which  will  cover  this  situation  and  to  work  for  its  early  enactment. 
It  should  be  drawn  with  care  so  as  to  avoid  constitutional  objections  and  it  should  cover 
all  towns  and  cities  in  the  state,  making  a  minimum  requirement  for  the  smaller  towns  and 
cities  and  giving  a  maximum  grant  of  power  to  those  communities,  such  as  Chicago,  who 
desire  to  do  larger  and  better  things  in  this  connection.  It  should  also  give  the  health 
officers  of  towns  and  cities  ample  and  complete  police  power  for  the  enforcement  of  local 
laws  and  ordinances  based  upon  this  law,  or,  in  other  words,  we  would  have  a  solid  and 
efficient  law  which  would  support  and  back  up  health  regulations  and  building  ordinances 
such  as  we  now  have  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  even  better  ones  where  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  them." 

In  line  with  the  recommendations  above  set  forth  a  sub-committee  has  been 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  State  Commission  appointed  to  codify  the  building 
laws  of  the  state  and  thereafter  to  report  back  to  the  full  committee  a  draft  of 
recommendations  to  be  embodied  in  a  new  state  building  law.  The  Housing 
Committee  has  been  invited  to  co-operate  with  this  Commission  and  expects  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The  Commission,  so  far,  has  considered  only 
matters  relating  to  the  machinery  of  administering  the  building  laws  of  the  state. 

2.  The  committee,  at  each  of  its  meetings,  has  received  a  report  from  one 
of  its  members  especially  delegated  for  that  purpose,  on  what  is  being  done  to 
improve  housing  conditions  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Plans  of 
buildings  and  data  which  will  be  useful  in  modelling  new  laws  and  showing  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  those  now  existing  have  been  collected. 

3.  The  committee  has  had  plans  prepared  for  proposed  improved  tene- 
ment buildings  and  has  made  a  report  upon  this  project  to  the  Directors  of  the 
club.  It  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  individuals  may  be  found  who  will  agree  to 
construct  these  buildings  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  toward  improved 
housing  conditions  on  a  basis  that  will  yield  an  income  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested.  The  plans  for  the  proposed  tenements  were  displayed  in  the 
Civic  Exhibit  held  in  the  new  club  house  at  the  time  of  its  formal  opening. 

4.  A  number  of  conferences  have  been  held  with  various  organizations  in 
the  city  interested  in  housing  conditions,  and  it  is  planned  that  this  co-operation 
shall  continue. 

5.  The  Housing  Committee  took  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  which 
finally  culminated  in  increased  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Buildings 
and  Health. 

6.  The  committee  has  been  in  communication  with  a  sub-committee  from  the 
City  Council  on  Municipal  Lodging  Houses,  and  hopes  through  this  source  to 
bring  about  a  better  condition  in  the  lodging  houses.  To  this  end  your  committee 
has  already  made  some  investigations  of  the  lodging  houses,  and  has  been  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Utesch,  the  chief  inspector  in  charge. 

7.  The  committee  has  delegated  one  of  its  members  to  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  City  Council  Committee  on  Buildings  and  believes  that  by  this  means  it 
will  be  able  to  take  intelligent  action  on  matters  coming  before  this  committee. 
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8.  The  committee  has  delegated  one  of  its  members  to  keep  informed  as 
to  the  work  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  hoping 
that  co-operation  with  this  committee  will  produce  favorable  results. 

9.  The  committee  assisted  in  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  to  the  extent  of 
providing  material  for  the  exhibit  and  by  representation  on  the  different  working 
committees. 

10.  The  committee  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Survey  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  It  is  hoped  that,  in  the  future,  through  the 
activity  of  this  Board,  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  undesirable  tenements 
can  be  accomplished. 

It  is  expected  that  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Housing  Conditions 
for  the  next  year  will  be  given  to  the  following  matters : 

1.  Housing  conditions  as  related  to  city  planning. 

2.  Increased  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Building 
Department. 

3.  Continued  co-operation  with  the  Commission  to  Codify  the  Building 
Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

4.  Occasional  conferences  with  other  organizations  interested  in  Housing 
Conditions. 

5.  Preparation  of  an  exhibit  on  Housing  Conditions  to  be  installed  in  the 
club  house  in  the  fall. 

Committee  on  Administration  of  Justice 

Sigmund  Zeisler,  Chairman. 
Charles  V.  Clark,  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Administration  of  Justice  on  October 
6,  1911,  it  was  decided  that  special  consideration  should  be  given  during  the 
current  club  year  to  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  Taking  judicial  elections  out  of  politics. 

2.  Simplification  of  legal  procedure. 

3.  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Circuit  and  Superior  Courts  of  Cook 
County  by  vesting  in  the  Chief  Justice  administrative  powers  similar  to  those 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago. 

The  first  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee  more  than  any 
other.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  same  at  numerous  meetings  led  to  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  candidacy  for  judicial  office  should  be  treated  differently 
from  candidacy  for  political  offices ;  that  one  of  the  more  important  steps  toward 
greater  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  justice  was  to  make  the  judicial  office 
as  much  as  possible  non-political  and  non-partisan ;  that  both  at  primaries  and  at 
elections  a  separate  ballot  should  be  used  for  the  names  of  judicial  candidates; 
that  both  at  primaries  and  at  elections  the  same  form  of  ballot  should  be  used  by 
all  political  parties ;  that  nothing  should  appear  on  said  ballot  to  indicate  the 
political  beliefs  or  affiliations  of  any  candidate ;  that  neither  alacrity  nor  power  of 
endurance  nor  political  influence  should  determine  the  position  of  any  name  on  the 
ballot,  but  that  by  a  method  of  rotation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  names  on  the 
ballot  used  at  each  polling  place  it  should  be  made  impossible  for  any  candidate 
to  have  an  advantage  over  any  other  candidate  by  reason  of  the  position  of  his 
name  on  the  ballot ;  that  the  number  of  candidates  to  go  on  the  ballot  at  the  final 
election  and  to  be  chosen  at  the  primary  shall  be  just  twice  the  number  of 
judges  to  be  chosen  at  the  election  and  that  the  requisite  number  of  primary 
candidates  who  shall  receive  the  highest  votes  at  the  primary  shall  be  the  candi- 
dates whose  names  shall  appear  on  the  ballots  at  the  final  election ;  that  prefer- 
ably judicial  primaries  and  judicial  elections  should  be  held  separate  from 
primaries  and  elections  for  other  than  judicial  offices. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  at  an  early  date  to  formulate  a  bill  em- 
bodying these  principles  and  an  explanatory  argument  in  favor  thereof.  For  the 
purpose  of  procuring  all  the  attainable  light  on  the  subject  to  aid  the  committee 
in  the  formulation  of  this  bill  and  argument,  several  sub-committees  have  been 
hard  at  work  gathering  information  at  to  similar  legislation  in  other  states,  as  to 
bills  pending  before  various  legislatures,  and  as  to  measures  proposed  by  Bar 
Associations  or  other  civic  bodies  in  various  states.  Reports  of  several  of  these 
sub-committees  are  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Club.  One  sub-committee  has 
prepared  a  list  of  the  articles  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in  non-legal 
periodicals,  together  with  a  synopsis  of  many  of  these  articles.  This  report  is 
now  in  the  archives  of  the  Club.  Another  sub-committee  is  at  work  on  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject  contained  in  legal  periodicals. 

The  subject  of  simplification  of  legal  procedure  has  also  received  considerable 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  committee.  As  the  result  of  frequent  discussions 
the  committee  on  March  1,  1912,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas,  After  careful  and  painstaking  work  on  the  part  of  an  able  committee  of 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  that  association  stands  committed  to  a  reform  in  the 
practice  and  procedure  in  the  courts  of  this  state,  known  as  Senate  Bill  Number  327  in  the 
last  General  Assembly,  as  the  same  was  amended,  and 

"Whereas,  No  other  plan  of  procedural  reform  seems  likely  to  meet  with  such  general 
approval  by  the  bar,  and 

"Whereas,  We  believe  it  embraces  the  sane,  progressive,  promising  scheme  by  which 
our  court  practice  may  be  made  less  cumbrous  and  out  of  date; 

"Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  said  measure  and  recommend  to  the  Club  that 
this  indorsement  be  printed  and  a  copy  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  next  General  Assembly 
when    elected." 

The  third  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  introduction  has  likewise  been 
repeatedly  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee.  A  sub-committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Robert  N.  McMurdy,  Philip  S.  Post  and  Victor  A.  Remy  is 
now  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  what  statutory  action  can  constitutionally  be 
taken  toward  vesting  in  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Circuit  and  Superior  Courts  of 
Cook  County,  respectively,  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Chicago. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  on  March  22,  1912,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

"That  it  is  advisable  to  have  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Illinois  a  bill 
providing  for  the  taking  of  testimony  of  resident  witnesses  in  Illinois  for  use  in  litigation 
outside  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  providing  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses 
before  the  commissioners." 

Professor  Walter  W.  Cook  was  appointed  a  special  sub-committee  to  draft 
a  bill  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  above  resolution  and  to  submit  an 
argument  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 


Committee  on  Labor  Conditions 

F.  S.  Deibler,  Chairman. 
Victor  von  Borosini,  Secretary. 

During  the  year  now  ending  the  Committee  on  Labor  Conditions  has  de- 
voted most  of  its  time  to  a  study  of  the  Industrial  Commission  Law  of  Wisconsin, 
with  a  view  to  its  application  to  labor  conditions  in  Illinois.  The  law  has  accom- 
plished in  Wisconsin  what  this  committee  has  recommended  in  the  past  for  Illi- 
nois, namely,  the  consolidation  of  the  labor  bureaus  of  the  state.  A  sub-committee 
has  under  consideration  the  best  methods  of  securing  co-operation  among  the 
labor  bureaus  of  this  state,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  enlist  the  interest 
and  co-operation  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  city  in  this  undertaking. 
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The  committee  has  considered  at  some  length  the  difference  between  the 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  laws  on  workmen's  compensation  and  the  provisions  for 
enforcing  the  same.  The  Illinois  law  goes  into  effect  on  May  1,  1912.  A  sub- 
committee was  appointed  on  April  5,  1912,  to  watch  the  operation  of  this  law  and 
be  prepared  to  make  suggestions  for  needed  amendments. 

The  committee  addressed  letters  to  a  number  of  congressmen  in  Chicago, 
urging  them  to  support  the  Esch  phosphorus  bill  taxing  the  use  of  poisonous 
phorphorus  in  the  match  industry.  The  committee  is  glad  to  report  that  the  bill 
passed  the  House  on  March  28,  the  Senate  on  April  3,  and  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  on  April  9.  The  use  of  the  federal  taxing  power  for  purposes  such  as 
that  contemplated  in  the  act  is  so  well  established  that  no  constitutional  objections 
are  likely  to  meet  with  favor  in  the  courts.  The  enactment  of  the  law,  therefore, 
means  the  abolition  of  one  of  the  most  loathsome  industrial  diseases. 

The  committee  communicated  with  Professor  Henderson,  concerning  the 
investigation  of  unemployment  in  the  city,  and  upon  his  advice  has  given  some 
consideration  to  the  work  of  the  labor  exchanges  in  Milwaukee.  This  subject 
should  receive  more  attention  by  this  committee. 

The  committee,  through  its  chairman,  has  been  represented  on  a  Citizens' 
Committee  that  has  been  considering  ways  and  means  of  co-operating  with  the 
Factory  Inspection  Department  in  securing  more  effective  enforcement  of  the 
labor  laws  of  the  state.  A  study  is  now  being  made  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead 
to  positive  suggestions  that  will  aid  the  Inspection  Department  in  the  work  placed 
upon  it,  and  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  public  with  adequate  information 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  state. 

The  following  questions  remain  for   further  consideration : 

1.  The  possibility  of  securing  greater  co-operation  among  the  state  labor 
bureaus.  The  committee  should  endeavor  to  make  the  need  for  this  co-operation 
and  the  necessity  for  more  frequent  reports  from  these  bureaus,  with  statistical 
information  concerning  the  administration  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  state. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law. 

3.  The  operation  of  the  Free  Employment  Agencies.  This  question  is  con- 
tinued from  the  work  of  the  committe  durng  the  year  1910-11. 

4.  The  possibility  of  securing  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection. 


Committee  on  Lighting  and  Telephone  Service 

Joseph  Cummins,  Chairman. 

Just  before  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office  in  November,  1910,  President 
R.  R.  McCormick  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Sanitary  District,  under  an  ordinance 
of  the  Board,  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  by  the  Sanitary  District,  the  disposal  of  all  the  electrical 
energy  created  thereby,  and  the  methods  of  treating  sewage  other  than  by  dilution. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  creation  of  this  commission  was  to  bring  about  greater 
co-operation  between  the  Sanitary  District  and  the  City  with  respect  to  several 
of  the  important  functions  of  each.  The  commission  appointed  was  composed  of 
Mr.  George  M.  Wisner,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Sanitary  District ;  Dr.  W.  A. 
Evans,  Commissioner  of  Health  ;  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellicott,  Electrical  Engineer  of  the 
District ;  Mr.  C.  D.  Hill,  Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements  of  the 
City,  and  Mr.  Martin  C.  Schwab. 

Much  was  hoped  for  by  the  public  from  the  appointment  of  this  commis- 
sion, and  much  disappointment  was  felt  when  President  Thomas  A.  Smyth,  Presi- 
dent McCormick's  successor,  practically  forbade  the  members  of  the  commission, 
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who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  District,  to  discharge  any  functions  in  connection 
therewith.  Your  Committee  on  Lighting  and  Telephone  Service,  in  an  effort  to 
be  of  service  in  the  situation,  made  repeated  attempts  to  have  a  conference  with 
President  Smyth,  and  did  have  numerous  conferences  with  other  members  of  the 
Sanitary  Board  and  with  various  members  of  the  commission.  Ultimately  the 
attorney  for  the  Sanitary  Board  gave  an  opinion  that  the  ordinance  under  which 
the  commission  was  created  was  invalid. 

During  the  year  two  or  three  joint  meetings  were  held  with  the  Committee 
on  Water  Supply,  Drainage  and  Sewerage,  which  referred  to  the  Sanitary  District 
Commission  above  mentioned. 

On  July  27,  1910,  the  City  and  the  Sanitary  District  entered  into  a  contract 
whereby  the  Sanitary  District  was  to  install  and  operate  10,000  electric  street 
lights  for  the  city.'  Early  in  the  fall  of  1911  Alderman  Ellis  Geiger  of  the  23d 
Ward  introduced  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  making  of  a  contract  for  20,000 
lights  in  addition  to  the  10,000  provided  for  by  the  first  contract.  This  ordinance 
met  with  opposition  both  from  persons  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Sanitary  District  and  from  persons  connected  with  the  city  administration,  and 
your  committee  was  asked  by  Alderman  Geiger  and  others  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion and  recommendations.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  E.  E. 
Quantrell  as  chairman,  and  much  information  was  gathered  with  reference  to 
the  character  and  distribution  of  public  lighting  in  the  city,  the  development  of 
electric  lighting,  the  cost  of  various  types  of  lights,  the  cost  of  the  installations 
proposed  to  be  made  by  the  Sanitary  District  and  the  cost  of  operation,  also  with 
reference  to  lighting  in  other  cities.  The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  should  be  better  public  lighting  in  Chicago,  that  the  current  therefor  should 
be  obtained  from  the  Sanitary  District  and  that  sound  business  principles  require 
that  the  city  should  adopt  a  definite  policy  with  reference  to  the  utilization  of  the 
Sanitary  current.  These  conclusions  were  submitted  to  the  Directors  of  the  Club, 
who  authorized  their  presentation  to  the  City  Council  Committee  on  Gas,  Oil  and 
Electric  Light,  which  was  done  by  the  chairman,  supporting  the  principle  of  the 
Geiger  ordinance.  Subsequently  the  Council  Committee  recommended  and  the 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  a  contract  for  10,000  additional  lights. 
In  connection  with  this  investigation,  meetings  were  held  with  Alderman  Geiger 
and  Engineer  Wisner  of  the  Sanitary  District. 

Your  committee  installed  in  the  Club  library  as  a  part  of  the  Civic  Exhibit, 
which  was  held  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Club  House,  quite  a  large  amount  of 
material  illustrating  the  telephone,  lighting  and  electrical  power  systems  of  the 
city.  Acknowledgements  are  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company,  Automatic  Telephone  Company,  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  the 
Sanitary  District  and  the  Electrical  Department  of  the  City  for  photographs, 
maps,  charts,  and  other  material  used  in  the  Exhibit. 

The  year  has  been  an  extremely  important  one  in  the  field  of  the  public 
utilities  with  which  you  committee  has  to  deal.  The  investigation  with  reference 
to  rates  to  be  charged  for  gas,  which  it  was  hoped  would  result  in  a  conclusion 
t  arrived  at  upon  a  scientific  basis,  creditable  alike  to  the  city  and  the  gas  company, 
unfortunately  resolved  itself,  first  into  a  political  and  then  a  legal  controversy, 
which  is  apparently  far  from  settlement.  Your  committee  has  considered  this 
matter,  but  no  situation  has  presented  itself  that  seemed  to  demand  action  on 
its  part  in  that  connection. 

The  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company,  which  have 
been  under  discussion  now  for  two  years,  also  remain  unsettled  and  practically 
no  progress — at  least  so  far  as  made  public— has  been  made  in  the  last  year. 
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Committee  on  Reduction  of  Noise 

Clarence  S.  Pellett,  Chairman. 
Alfred  W.  Schaefer,  Secretary. 

Evidence  gained  by  the  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Noise  indicates  that 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  city  traffic  and  to  various  other  causes,  the  noise 
nuisance  in  large  cities  is  on  the  increase.  Occasional  attempts  have  been  made  in 
Chicago  to  regulate  this  nuisance  by  establishing  ordinance  regulations  such  as 
those  prohibiting  the  crying  of  wares  by  peddlers  and  establishing  quiet  zones 
in  the  neighborhood  of  hospitals,  but  these  attempts  have  been  few  and  not  entire- 
ly effective. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  emphatic  need  of  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into 
this  subject,  analyzing  the  causes  of  noise,  its  effect  on  the  comfort,  health  and 
working  efficiency  of  the  community,  the  methods  of  its  abatement  and  the  pos- 
sible extent  of  municipal  control — with  recommendations  for  specific  legislation — 
no  such  investigation  has,  to  the  knowedge  of  this  committee,  ever  been  made  in 
Chicago.  This  committee  hopes  at  a  later  date  to  undertake  this  task  but,  so  far, 
it  has  been  able  to  make  only  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  field. 

The  meetings  of  the  committee  have  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  discussion  of 
various  types  of  noises,  including  those  made  by  elevated  trains — attributable 
no  doubt  in  part  to  faulty  construction  and  lack  of  proper  attention  to  repairs — 
the  gonging  of  electric  cars,  the  heavy  traffic  over  granite  block  pavements,  the 
cries  of  newsboys  and  the  whistles  of  crossing  policemen.  The  possibility  of 
educating  the  public  through  the  newspapers  to  an  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  and  of  methods  of  reducing  noise  has  been  discussed. 

Committee  on  Public  Parks,  Playgrounds  and  Baths 

Frank  I.  Moulton,  Chairman, 
Edward  J.  Holden,  Secretary. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  the  Committee  on  Public  Parks, 
Playgrounds  and  Baths  has  held  eighteen  meetings.  Much  work  also  has  been 
done  by  the  eight  permanent  sub-committees  into  which  the  committee  was  divided 
and  which  dealt  with  the  subjects  of  committee  program,  playgrounds,  West  side 
parks,  South  side  parks,  North  side  parks,  tree  planting,  forest  preserves,  park 
consolidation  and  bathing  beaches. 

On  May  26,  1911,  representatives  of  the  Welfare  League  met  with  the  com- 
mittee, urging  that  the  committee  should  recommend  to  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners a  small  park  at  Twenty-second  and  Dearborn  streets.  The  committee 
decided  it  was  best  not  to  make  any  recommendation  on  the  subject. 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  has  had  before  it  at  several  of  its  meet- 
ings the  question  of  procuring,  if  possible,  the  establishment  of  a  bathing  beach 
in  Jackson  Park,  just  north  of  the  inlet  to  the  yacht  harbor.  Objections  to  this 
were  made  by  the  South  Park  Commissioners  on  the  ground  that  on  account 
of  dumping  at  the  foot  of  Fifty-sixth  street,  the  water  at  the  proposed  location  of 
the  bathing  beach  was  so  contaminated  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  establish 
a  beach  at  that  point.  Through  the  Sub-Committee  on  Bathing  Beaches  the- 
matter  was  taken  up  with  the  city  authorities  and  an  order  was  entered  by  the 
mayor  prohibiting  further  dumping  at  the  foot  of  Fifty-sixth  street.  Since  that 
date  we  have  attempted  to  have  an  analysis  of  the  water  made,  but  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  having  it  done.  Petitions  addressed  to  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners to  establish  a  bathing  beach  in  Jackson  Park  have  been  circulated  by 
members  of  the  sub-committee  in  their  individual  capacity.  This  petition  has  been 
signed  quite  generally  and  will  be  presented  in  due  time  to  the  South  Park  Com- 
missioners. 
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The  committee  during  the  summer  months  continued  its  endeavors  to  get 
the  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  to  adopt  the  sites  for  three  new  play- 
grounds recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Special  Park 
Commission,  and  these  sites  have  with  one  exception  been  accepted  and  adopted 
by  the  West  Park  Commissioners,  and  in  the  case  of  the  exception  we  think  the 
site  chosen  is  an  improvement  upon  the  site  recommended. 

The  committee  has  also  considered  during  the  season  the  subject  of  tree 
planting  in  the  city  and  the  charges  made  in  the  Lincoln  Park  Refectory,  but  no 
action  has  been  taken  on  either  subject.  The  committee  has  considered,  through 
a  special  sub-committee,  and  with  committees  from  other  civic  organizations,  the 
question  of  filling  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Special  Park  Commission.  No 
definite  action  has  been  taken  by  the  committee  on  the  subject,  although  the 
matter  is  still  under  consideration  by  the  committee  in  connection  with  other  civic 
organizations.* 

The  committee,  through  a  sub-committee,  of  which  Mr.  Petrie  was  chairman, 
prepared  an  exhibit  for  the  opening  week  of  the  Club  House,  consisting  of  maps 
and  photographs  illustrating  a  typical  park  recreation  center,  the  proposed  outer 
park  belt,  the  need  for  park  extension  and  park  consolidation,  the  opportunity  for 
bathing  beach  development  on  the  lake  shore  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  planting  of  street  trees. 

A  joint  meeting  of  this  committee  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Education 
was  held  on  February  24,  and,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, a  recommendation  was  submitted  by  the  two  committees  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Chicago  West  Park  Commissioners  recommending  to  these 
two  bodies  the  use  of  the  Jackson  School  as  a  field  house  in  connection  with  the 
new  park  about  to  be  established  adjacent  to  that  school.  This  recommendation 
is  still  pending  before  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  West  Park  Commissioners. 

The  committee  has  also  had  before  it  the  question  of  co-operation  with  other 
civic  bodies  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  legislature  providing  for 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  park  districts  within  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  ques- 
tion is  still  under  consideration. 


Committee  on  Political  Nominations  and  Elections 

Preston  Kumler,  Chairman. 
S.  Bowles  King,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Political  Nominations  and  Elections  was  completely  re- 
organized last  summer,  and  this  report  therefore  covers  only  the  activities  of  the 
committee  as  now  constituted,  which  entered  upon  its  duties  about  the  first  of 
October,  1911. 

The  first  work  of  the  committee  was  in  connection  with  the  contract  between 
the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  and  the  Empire  Voting  Machine  Company, 
for  one  thousand  voting  machines,  entered  into  on  July  21,  1911.  The  members 
of  the  committee  visited  the  Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition  held  at  the 
Coliseum  and  there  inspected  various  voting  machines  which  were  on  exhibition. 
A  study  was  made  of  the  contract  of  July  21,  1911,  the  report  by  the  commission 
of  experts  appointed  by  Judge  Owens  and  the  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Efficiency.  In  addition,  the  committee,  through  Mr.  DePuy,  one  of  its 
members  and  an  expert  in  the  field,  was  able  to  secure  valuable  information  with 
regard  to  the  mechanical  problems  of  voting  machine  construction,  and  to  study 
a  device  embodying  new  and  valuable  ideas,  which  is  not  yet  on  the  market. 

As  a  result  of  its  investigations  the  committee  concluded  that  the  contract 


*See  report  of  Committee  on  Civil    Service. 
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was   undesirable,   from  the   standpoint  of   the  city,    for  the   following  principal 
reasons : 

1.  No  contract  for  a  large  number  of  machines  should  have  been  entered  into  without 
preliminary  exhaustive  experiments  with  a  few  machines. 

2.  The  contract,  obligating  the  city  to  the  expenditure  of  almost  $1,000,000,  was  entered 
into  by  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  without  consultation  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Council  and  without  regard  to  the  city's  other   financial  needs. 

3.  The  large  investment  by  the  city  in  voting  machines  especially  adapted  to  the 
existing  scheme  of  elective  offices  would  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  wholesome  reforms, 
such  as  the  short  ballot  and  the  elimination  of  cumulatve  voting  for  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

4.  Great  improvements  in  the  art  of  voting  machine  construction  may  be  expected, 
with  the  result  that  the  machines  purchased  will  become  obsolete  in  a  short  time. 

5.  The  economies  in  election  expenses  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  contract  are 
greatly  over-estimated,  because  of  the  expense  in  storing  and  handling  the  machines,  and 
because  the  machines  will  not  reduce  the  number  of  polling  places  to  the  extent  claimed. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  committee  undertook  to  ascertain 
whether  the  contract  with  the  Empire  Voting  Machine  Company  could  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked,  and  in  this  connection  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Henry 
Schofield  and  of  Mr.  Harris  S.  Keeler,  counsel  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency. 
The  conclusion  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter  was  that,  on  the  facts  that  were 
ascertained,  the  contract  was  a  binding  obligation  on  the  city  which  could  not  be 
avoided  in  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  a  taxpayer. 

Last  November,  having  reason  to  believe  that  plans  were  on  foot  to  cast  an 
unusually  large  fraudulent  vote  in  the  river  wards  for  certain  unfit  candidates  for 
judgeships,  the  Club,  upon  the  recommendation  of  and  acting  through  the  com- 
mittee, joined  with  the  Chicago  Law  and  Order  League  and  the  Citizens'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  suggestion  of  the  former  organization,  in  filing  a  petition  setting 
forth  the  impending  danger  and  asking  that  prompt  preventive  measures  be  taken. 
Judge  Owens  acted  at  once  upon  this  petition  and  issued  citations  for  nearly  all 
the  lodging-house  keepers  in  the  First,  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-first  Wards,  who 
appeared  before  him  at  night  sessions  of  his  court,  just  before  election. 

Although  these  lodging-house  keepers  had  made  affidavits  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  each  of  their  lodgers  had  lived  at  their  places,  practically  all  admitted, 
when  questioned  under  oath,  that  they  did  not  have  personal  knowledge  on  this 
point  as  to  a  large  percentage  of  their  lodgers.  Because  of  failure  to  comply  with 
the  law  in  this  and  other  respects,  Judge  Owens  threw  out  hundreds  of  lodging- 
house  affidivits  that  had  been  filed  with  the  Election  Commissioners  in  the  usual 
form,  and  as  an  example  committed  one  lodging-house  keeper  to  the  county  jail 
for  perjury. 

Judge  Owens  also  strictly  enforced  the  law  requiring  that  in  every  case  where 
a  voter  had  moved  into  a  new  precinct  since  the  last  registration  the  affidavit  of 
the  voter  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  a  householder  to  that  effect. 
As  the  lodging-house  proprietors  are  almost  the  only  householders  in  many 
precincts  of  these  wards  and  as  the  punishment  of  one  of  their  number  had  ren- 
dered these  persons  cautious  about  making  indiscriminate  statements  under  oath, 
the  illegal  and  "floating"  vote,  especially  in  these  three  wards,  was  largely  elimi- 
nated at  that  election. 

Last  December  the  committee  transmitted  to  the  directors  the  report  of  its 
Sub-Committee  on  Redistricting,  Mr.  Victor  J.  West,  Chairman.  This  report 
favored  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  introduced  by  the  majority  of  the  City 
Council  Committee  on  Elections,  for  the  following  reasons,  quoted  from  the 
sub-committee's  report : 
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1.  It  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  present  apportionment  and  is  very  probably  the 
best  ordinance  which  can  be  secured  under  present  conditions. 

2.  The  population  of  the  First  and  Eighteenth  wards  will  be  increased  from  about 
30,000  each  to  over  60,000  each. 

3.  The  ordinance  fulfills  the  requirements  of  many  widely  accepted  principles  of 
redistricting,  viz.:  (a)  Natural,  traditional  and  well-known  boundaries  are  used  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  e.  g.,  the  river,  and  such  streets  as  Halsted,  Robey,  Ashland,  Diversey,  North. 
Twelfth,  Clark  and  State;  (b)  existing  ward  boundaries  have  been  followed  in  many  cases, 
e.  g.,  the  16th  and  17th  wards  are  unchanged  and  the  8th,  9th,  13th,  15th,  19th,  24th  and  2<^th 
are  practically  the  same  territory  as  before;  (c)  for  the  most  part  the  constituencies  retain 
their  old  ward  number — exception  the  new  20th  ward;  (d)  wards  of  stationary,  decreasing 
or  slowly  increasing  population  are  made  larger,  and  those  of  rapidly  increasing  population 
are  made  smaller  than  the  average,  e.  g.,  the  average  of  the  1st,  9th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th, 
19th,  21st  and  22d,  densely  populated  inside  wards,  is  64,649,  while  that  of  the  20th,  25th, 
26th,  27th,  29th,  32d,  34th  and  35th,  growing  outlying  wards,  is  60,698. 

4.  The  ordinance  fulfills  to  a  large  extent  the  statutory  requirements  as  to  "con- 
tiguous and  compact  territory,"  and  likewise  as  to  approximately  equal  population  in  each 
ward.  No  ward  contains  less  than  57.COO  population  and  one  only,  the  l7th,  contains  more 
than  67,000,  the  quota  being  about  65,000. 

5.  No  gerrymander  in  favor  of  either  political  party  appears  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  proposed  ordinance,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  the  new  35th  and  18th  wards, 
and  even  here  the  situation  seems  only  doubtful.  A  council  elected  from  the  new  wards 
would  be  approximately  the  same  so  far  as  party  strength  is  concerned. 

6.  Any  redistricting  legislation  will  respond  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  personal 
wishes  and  fortunes  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  legislators  whose  support  is  essential  to 
its  passage,  but  we  believe  there  is  as  little  partisan  politics  in  the  proposed  ordinance  as 
can  reasonably  be  expected. 

7.  If  the  proposed  measure  fails  to  pass,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  redistricting  ordinance 
can  be  passed  before  another  year  and  extremely  probable  that  no  more  satisfactory  legis- 
lation can  then  be  obtained. 

In  transmitting  the  report  of  the  sub-committee,  the  committee  stated  that 
they  would  recommend  that  the  Club  take  a  public  stand  in  support  of  the  ordiance 
in  case  it  should  appear  that  the  ordiance  should  be  in  danger  of  not  passing. 
However,  at  the  meeting  of  the  City  Council  held  on  December  4,  the  ordinance 
was  passed  in  substantially  the  form  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  Council 
Committee.  The  redistricting  effected  by  this  ordinance  has  since  been  referred 
to  by  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  as  "the  best  and  fairest  redistricting  the  city 
has  ever  had." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1912  the  committee,  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  co-operated  with  the  Board  in  its  work  of 
establishing  new  precinct  lines  in  the  First,  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-first  Wards. 

The  committee  is  now  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  primary  election  law. 

At  various  times  the  committee  has  had  the  assistance  of  Judge  John  E. 
Owens,  Messrs.  Anthony  Czarnecki  and  Howard  S.  Taylor  of  the  Board  of 
Election  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Mitchell,  attorney  for  the  Board, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League,  to  whom  each  of  whom 
acknowledgement  is  here  made. 

Committee  on  Postal  Service 

Clement  L.  Clapp,  Chairman. 
Stacy  C.  Mosser,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Postal  Service,  with  the  approval  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Club,  sent  a  carefully  drafted  letter  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Washington, 
suggesting  various  improvements  in  the  postal  facilities  afforded  travelers  at  rail- 
way stations.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  the  postal  authorities  should 
furnish  the  traveler  service  equal,  at  least,  to  that  furnished  by  the  station  tele- 
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graph  offices  throughout  the  country.  The  letter  was  duly  acknowledged  and  is 
now  under  consideration  by  the  department,  no  action  having  been  taken  thereon 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  committee  conducted  a  series  of  practical  experiments  to  test  the  time  of 
collection  and  delivery  of  various  classes  of  mail  matter  within  the  limits  of  the 
City  of  Chicago.  Some  interesting  facts  were  disclosed  in  regard  especially  to 
the  uncertainty  of  delivery  from  and  to  certain  portions  of  the  city,  but  the 
series  of  experiments  has  not  as  yet  been  completed.  Suggestions  were,  however, 
made  to  the  local  postoffice,  both  in  regard  to  this  and  in  regard  to  the  collection 
cards  upon  the  mail  boxes,  and  the  evil  was  to  some  extent  remedied.  The 
situation  is  still  far  from  satisfactory,  however,  in  regard  to  maintaining  correct 
collection  cards  on  post  boxes. 

The  committee  is  investigating  certain  foreign  postoffice  methods  and  facili- 
ties, upon  which  it  expects  in  due  time  to  have  some  valuable  data. 

Committee  on  Publicity  and  Statistics 

Frederick  D.  Bramhall,  Chairman. 
James  A.  Field,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Publicity  and  Statistics  last  year  held  eight  meetings  with 
an  average  attendance  of  seven  and  one-half. 

As  in  the  previous  year  the  chief  efforts  of  the  committee  was  directed 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  Municipal  Bureau  of  Information  and  Publicity  to 
undertake  the  gathering  of  statistical  and  other  data  for  the  use  of  members  of 
the  City  Council  and  city  officials  in  the  framing  of  legislation  or  the  determina- 
tion of  administrative  policies.  Similar  institutions  exist  in  Wisconsin,  Baltimore, 
Kansas  City  and  other  American  states  and  cities.  An  ordinance  establishing  such 
a  bureau  for  Chicago  was  passed  on  January  22,  1912.  This  committee  took 
an  active  part  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  City  Council  in  the  advocacy 
of  this  ordinance.  It  provides  that  the  head  of  the  bureau  shall  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  civil  service  methods.  The  ordinance  was  not  passed  until  after 
the  adoption  of  the  budget  of  1912  and  a  special  appropriation  is  therefore  neces- 
sary before  organization  can  be  effected. 

The  committee  participated  in  the  Civic  Exhibit  shown  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  club  house.  It  exhibited  charts,  circulars,  etc.,  dealing  with  the  proposed 
Bureau  of  Information  and  Publicity,  the  work  of  the  Bureaus  of  Municipal 
Research  in  various  American  cities  and  the  extent  and  character  of  the  official 
publications  of  local  governing  bodies  in  Chicago. 

The  committee  also  from  time  to  time  gave  attention  to  the  general  question 
of  the  need  for  more  adequate  and  frequent  public  reports  and  to  the  question 
of  securing  proper  publicity  of  civil  service  examinations. 


Committee  on  Municipal  Revenues  and  Expenditures 

M.  S.  Wildman,  Chairman, 
George  S.  Jackson,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Municipal  Revenues  and  Expenditures  during  the  cur- 
rent year  has  been  concerned  with  the  following  matters  : 

A  sub-committee  appointed  last  spring  to  consider  the  unit  system  of  real 
estate  assessment  reported  verbally  that  further  work  would  be  impossible  with- 
out employing  expert  accountants  to  do  a  large  amount  of  figuring  under  the 
direction  of  the  sub-committee.  Money  has  not  been  raised  to  employ  these 
accountants  and  nothing  further  has  been  done  on  this  matter. 
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The  question  of  the  city's  rights  to  the  sub-sidewalk  space  and  of  compen- 
sation therefor  was  raised  by  the  introduction  into  the  City  Council  of  an 
ordinance  repealing  the  former  ordinance  for  compensation  and  providing  for 
a  nominal  inspection  fee  and  a  bond.  A  sub-committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
conferred  on  this  subject  with  a  sub-committee  from  the  Committee  on  Fire  Pro- 
tection and  Building  Regulations.  The  committee  discussed  the  desirability  of  an 
examination  of  the  city's  rights  to  sub-sidewalk  space,  but  found  after  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  questions  involved  that  the  legal  determination  of  these 
rights  would  be  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  and  no  such  examination  was  made. 
The  committee  recommended  the  holding  of  an  open  discussion  of  the  sub-side- 
walk situation  before  the  City  Club,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  available  speakers  to 
present  the  subject  in  a  thorough  manner  the  recommendation  was  not  carried 
out.     The  ordinance  was  finally  passed  by  the  City  Council. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  a  sub-committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  sub-committees  from  the  Committees  on  Public  Health 
and  on  Public  Education  to  urge  the  increase  of  the  Health  Department  appro- 
priation by  $180,000.  The  joint  sub-committees  interviewed  the  Comptroller, 
held  a  public  discussion  before  the  Club  and  secured  some  attention  to  the  matter 
from  the  newspapers.  The  appropriation  was  raised,  but  by  only  a  part  of  this 
amount.    This  appropriation  should  receive  annual  attention  from  the  City  Club. 

A  sub-committee  co-operating  with  a  sub-committee  from  the  Committee 
on  Streets,  Alleys  and  Bridges,  investigated  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  city's 
contract  with  the  Chicago  Reduction  Company  for  the  disposal  of  the  city's  gar- 
bage. The  sub-committee  held  a  luncheon  for  the  discussion  of  this  matter  at 
which  the  manager  and  attorney  of  the  Reduction  Company  were  present,  and 
still  has  the  matter  under  consideration.* 

Among  other  special  matters  which  were,  during  the  year,  the  subjects  of 
investigation  and  written  reports — which  are  on  file  for  later  use  by  the  commit- 
tee— are  : 

1.  "The  Sources  of  Citv  Revenue  and  Proposals  for  Improvement,"  bv 
W.  H.  Holly. 

2.  "The  Juul  Law  and  Its  Operations,"  by  Arthur  B.  Schaffner. 

3.  "The  Work  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission," 
by  Jacob  L.  Jacobs. 

4.  "The  Recommendations  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,"  by  Louis  F.  Post. 

5.  "The  Budget  of  the  Chicago  School  Board,"  by  Russell  Tyson. 

Committee  on  Short  Ballot 

Edwin  H.  Cassels,  Chairman. 
Leo  W.  Hoffman,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Short  Ballot  has  made  a  study  of  the  ballot  laws  of  selected 
states  and  has  studied  proposed  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  short  ballot. 
This  branch  of  the  work  will  be  continued  and  completed  during  the  coming  year. 

*A  letter  was  sent  by  the  joint  committees  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  recommending  that  a  thorough  expert  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  garbage 
collection  and  disposal  be  made  as  an  aid  to  a  proper  solution  of  the  garbage  problem. 
The  committee  also  urged  at  a  public  hearing  before  the  Finance  Committee  on  June  28 
that  such  an  inquiry  be  made.  Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  Citizens'  Association  and 
the  Woman's  City  Club.  The  Finance  Committee  did  not  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the 
committee,  but  later  the  City  Council  by  ordinance  approved  the  expenditure  of  $10,700  by 
the  Efficiency  Division  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  an  investigation  of  street  and 
alley_  cleaning  and  of  the  removal  and  disposal  of  garbage  and  other  waste,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  Finance  Committee  in  apportioning  to  the  separate  wards  the  appropriation 
for  these  services. 
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A  large  collection  of  ballots  used  in  elections  in  many  states  of  the  Union 
and  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Canada  and  other  British  colonies  has  been  made 
and  turned  over  to  the  Club. 

A  special  study  of  the  ballot  situation  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  Cook  County 
and  the  City  of  Chicago  has  been  substantially  completed,  and  the  committee 
expects  to  make  a  report  on  this  subject  at  a  later  date. 

Definite  plans  thus  far  made  for  future  work  aside  from  those  already  men- 
tioned include  the  formulation  of  bill  or  bills  to  be  introduced  in  the  next  General 
Assembly  shortening  the  ballot  as  much  as  possible  under  present  constitutional 
limitations  and  consideration  of  constitutional  amendments  which  will  give  to 
the  General  Assembly  power  to  enact  such  other  short  ballot  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Committee  on  Streets,  Alleys  and  Bridges 

Thornton  M.  Pratt,  Chairman. 
Rudolph  E.  Schreiber,  Secretary. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work  the  committee  undertook  a  general 
study,  first  of  the  internal  or  administrative  conditions  in  the  Bureau  of  Streets, 
second,  of  the  external  or  physical  conditions  of  streets,  alleys  and  bridges. 

Early  in  the  year,  Mr.  Prior  of  the  committee  assumed  the  task  of  preparing 
for  the  committee  a  special  report  dealing  with  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
city's  bridges.  This  report  is  still  in  process  of  preparation  and  is  expected  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  committee  in  further  studying  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  committee  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  plan  of  Mr.  Riley  of  the  City 
Map  Department  for  a  general  revision  of  the  street  names,  and  although  no 
recommendation  has  been  made  by  the  committee,  the  plan  is  believed  by  the 
committee  to  involve  many  advantages. 

The  subject  of  sidewalk  encroachments  has  been  considered  and  a  sub-com- 
mittee has  reported  thereon  verbally.  A  further  report  is  expected  with  regard 
to  the  collection  of  rentals  for  sub-sidewalk  space,  including  the  legal  status  of 
the  city  with  respect  thereto. 

In  the  civic  exhibit  held  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  new  club 
house  the  committee  installed  illustrations  of  street  cleaning  apparatus,  sidewalk 
construction,  street  tree  planting  and  types  of  Chicago's  bridges. 

A  sub-committee  appointed  during  the  winter  to  consider  the  proposed  re- 
newal of  the  Chicago  Reduction  Company's  contract  for  the  disposal  of  the 
city's  garbage,  has  co-operated  with  a  similar  sub-committee  from  the  Committee 
on  Municipal  Revenues  and  Expenditures  in  seeking  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  financial  condition  of  the  Reduction  Company.  Thus  far  such  in- 
formation has  not  been  obtained.* 

Material  is  being  collected  by  members  of  the  committee  on  the  problem  of 
eliminating  dust  from  the  city's  atmosphere. 

On  being  advised  in  March  that  the  new  Lake  street  bridge  as  proposed 
would  be  of  the  old  Halsted  street  lift  bridge  type,  inquiries  were  made  with 
respect  to  this  by  different  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  city  officials  finally 
reported  that  consideration  of  that  type  had  been  abandoned  and  that  the  bascule 
type  had  been  adopted. 

The  committee  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  collecion,  selection  and 
arrangement  of  material  for  the  transportation  exhibit  now  being  installed  in  the 
Club. 

*For  later  action  by  the  committee  see  report  of  Committee  on  Municipal  Revenues 
and  Expenditures. 
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Committee  on  Traffic  and  Transportation 

Samuel  Dauchy,  Chairman, 
Charles  W.  Lobdell,  Secretary. 

The  Traffic  Committee  has  met  regularly  during  the  year  ending  April,  1912, 
and  has  considered  many  matters  relating  to  traffic  conditions  in  Chicago.  The 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  as  a  rule  and  the  following  subjects  have  re- 
ceived special  attention. 

The  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the  street  car  service  at  O'Neil  street,  owing 
to  the  disconnection  of  lines  at  that  point,  has  been  studied  by  a  sub-committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Mohler  was  chairman.  A  count  was  made  of  the  number  of  cars 
passing  this  point  and  of  the  number  of  cars  which  ended  their  journey  at  this 
point  and  returned.  A  count  was  also  made  of  the  number  of  passengers  com- 
pelled to  leave  cars,  cross  the  street  and  take  other  cars  bound  in  the  same 
direction.  The  committee  reported  its  findings  to  the  Local  Transportation  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Council.  Following  this  action,  under  order  of  the  City 
Council,  the  transfer  point  at  O'Neil  street  was  abandoned  and  a  new  transfer 
point  established  at  Twenty-sixth  street* 

The  Traffic  Committee  received  from  a  sub-committee,  of  which  Mr.  Mohler 
was  chairman,  a  special  report  on  the  street  railway  service  between  railway 
stations  in  Chicago,  and  found  upon  the  report  of  this  sub-committee  that  by 
the  construction  of  a  small  amount  of  new  track  and  of  two  connecting  curves 
at  street  corners,  a  shuttle  line  could  be  operated  jointly  by  the  two  railway 
companies  which  would  pass  the  doors  of  all  stations  in  Chicago  with  one  excep- 
tion and  greatly  convenience  the  traveling  public.  This  report  was  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  Committee,  but  the  approaching  merger  of  the  surface 
lines  was  given  as  the  reason  why  such  shuttle  line  should  not  be  immediately 
put  in  operation.  This  reply  did  not  seem  to  your  committee  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  indefinite  delay  in  putting  this  line  in  operation,  and  they  still  believe 
an  arrangement  should  be  made  immediately  to  provide  for  such  service. 

The  Traffic  Committee  received  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subway  and 
elevated  railroad  question  in  Chicago  from  Mr.  Charles  K.  Mohler,  which  the 
committee  has  forwarded  to  the  Local  Transportation  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  as  a  contribution  toward  the  proper  solution  of  the  subway  question. 
This  report  is  being  printed  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  near  future. 

A  study  of  street  car  signs  has  also  been  made  for  the  committee,  and  a  report 
is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Mohler  on  this  question  which  will  indicate  the  inade- 
quate provision  which  is  now  made  for  snowing  the  routes  and  destinations  of 
of  the  various  street  cars.  The  report  also  makes  certain  recommendations  with 
a  view  to  simplifying  the  signing  of  surface  cars  and  with  the  purpose  of  mak-  - 
ing  much  clearer  their  routes  and  destinations. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  new  Club  House  during  January  of 
this  year,  the  committee  prepared  an  exhibit,  consisting  of  maps  and  photo- 
graphs showing  certain  features  of  Chicago  transportation.  The  exhibits  were 
grouped  under  "Steam  Railroads,"  "Elevated  Railroads,"  "Surface  Lines"  and 
"Street  Traffic."  Some  of  the  maps  were  prepared  especially  for  this  exhibit. 
The  committee  has  also  undertaken  to  collect  and  prepare  maps  and  other  data 
for  the  exhibit  on  Chicago  Transportation  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Club  in  May. 


*  Observations  at  O'Neil  street  in  August,  1912,  showed  that  the  order  of  the  City 
Council  was  not  rigidly  complied  with  and  that  a  number  of  cars  were  being  turned  back 
at  that  point. 
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Committee  on  Water  Supply,  Drainage  and  Sewerage 

Albert  W.  Miller,  Chairman. 
Henry  J.  Aaron,  Secretary. 

An  investigation  of  the  question  of  universal  metering  of  the  water  in  the 
city  was  made  last  year  by  the  Committee  on  Water  Supply,  Drainage  and 
Sewerage  and  a  sub-committee  is  now  at  work  drafting  the  report  on  this  subject. 

An  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  a  high  pressure  water  system  within  the 
loop  as  a  means  of  fire  protection,  is  being  undertaken. 

A  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  to  gather  data  concerning  the  use  of 
chemicals  for  purifying  the  water  supply  from  certain  intakes. 

The  question  of  prohibiting  the  dumping  of  refuse  into  Lake  Michigan  within 
three  miles  of  the  intakes,  the  necessity  for  an  increased  flow  in  the  sanitary 
canal  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  sewerage  question  of  the  Calumet  region, 
the  need  for  new  sewers  within  the  loop,  the  feasibility  of  sewerage  treatment 
by  means  of  filtration  beds  are  subjects  with  which  this  committee  is  keeping 
in  touch. 
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THE  PRESENT  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  founder  and  leader  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  party  in  England,  ad- 
dressed the  City  Club  at  luncheon  on 
Tuesday,  September  17,  on  "The  Present 
Political  Situation  in  Great  Britain."  He 
discussed  the  aims  and  political  pros- 
pects of  the  Labor  party,  analyzed  the 
policies — especially  the  social  program — 
of  the  present  Liberal  government  and 
prophesied  in  the  near  future  a  coalition 
between  the  Conservative  and  Imperial- 
ist-Liberal elements  in  Parliament  against 
the  Labor  party  and  the  radical  wing  of 
the  Liberals. 

At  the  age  of  seven  Keir  Hardie  went 
to  work  as  a  doorkeeper  in  the  mines  at 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  He  served  in  the 
mines  until  his  twenty-fourth  year,  when 
having  taken  a  leading  part  for  the  men 
in  a  labor  dispute  he  was  dismissed  and 
blacklisted.  In  that  year  he  organized 
the  Lanarkshire  Miners'  Union  and  was 
elected  its  secretary.  From  that  time 
he  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
radical  labor  movement  in  Great  Britain 
as  a  speaker,  writer,  editor  and  political 
tactician  and  member  of  Parliament.  In 
1889  he  founded  "The  Labour  Leader," 
which  is  now  the  organ  of  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  party- — practically  Socialist — 
formed  in  1893  largely  through  his  ef- 


forts. He  was  editor  of  this  journal 
until  1904.  He  entered  Parliament  as 
a  labor  representative  in  1892,  was  de- 
feated in  1895  and  again  elected  in  1900. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  movement 
which  led  in  1900  to  the  organization  of 
the  Labor  Representation  Committee — 
since  called  the  Labor  party — a  working 
political  alliance  of  trades  unions  and 
Socialist  organizations  which  has  since 
maintained  a  group  of  from  30  to  40  la- 
bor members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Hardie  has  been  chiefly  known 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  for  his 
uncompromising  advocacy  of  the  policy 
of  working  class  representation.  He  has 
opposed  electoral  alliances  by  working 
people  with  either  the  Tory  party  or  the 
Liberal  party  and  has  urged  working  peo- 
ple instead  to  elect  their  own  representa- 
tives to  public  bodies.  He  is  also  known 
for  his  vigorous  opposition  to  militarism 
as  well  as  to  the  institutions  of  royalty 
and  an  hereditary  nobility. 

He  was  introduced  by  the  presiding 
officer,  Mr.  Towner  K.  Webster,  as  fol- 
lows : 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  "We  used  to 
have  posted  up  on  the  buildings  as  we 
went  out  on  the  West  Side,  a  picture  of 
Henry  George,  and  on  it  there  was  this 
statement :      T    am    for    men'.      I    have 
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always  interpreted .  that  to  mean  that 
Henry  George  was  for  men  primarily, 
that  he  believed  in  men  and  in  their  in- 
terests. I  suppose  what  it  really  meant 
was  that  the  'Henry  George'  cigar  was 
for  men..  We  have  with  us  today,  as  our 
honored  guest,  Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie,  a 
member  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
He  is  a  man  who  is  primarily  for  men. 
Now  he  may  not  convert  us  all  to  his 
ideas  today;  I  imagine  that  with  but 
little  more  time  perhaps  he  might  take 
great  hold  on  the  club.  We  are  very 
glad  to  have  him  with  us.  He  represents 
real,  live,  red  blood.  He  is  going  to 
speak  to  us  today  about  the  political  sit- 
uation in  Great  Britain.  They  are  doing 
great  things  over  there  which  we  are  all 
interested  in,  and  so  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie 
of  Great  Britain."     (Applause.) 

J.  Keir  Hardie 

"Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
City  Club :  As  I  understand  your  time 
is  limited  and  as  I  further  understand 
you  do  not  think  a  gathering  of  this  kind 
is  complete  unless  you  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  heckle  the  speaker.  I  pro- 
pose to  confine  my  remarks  within  very 
brief  compass,  in  order  to  leave  those  of 
you  who  have  not  been  converted  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  why.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

"The  political  situation  in  Great  Brit- 
ain at  the  present  moment  is  really  one 
of  peculiar  interest.  May  I  just,  very 
briefly,  summarize  the  twenty  years  that 
led  up  to  1906? 

"You  will  all  remember  that  in  1886 
the  Liberal  party,  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, went  to  pieces  over  the  question 
of  home  rule  for  Ireland,  and  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  down  to  1906,  with 
one  very  brief  interval,  the  Conservative- 
Unionist  party  was  in  office.  In  1899, 
the  war  with  the  Boers  broke  out. 
'Broke  out'  is  the  proper  parliamentary 
expression  to  use,  although  it  doesn't 
represent  the  facts.  The  Boer  war  was 
deliberately  brought  into  being  to  suit 
the  millionaire  interests  of  South  Africa. 
But  that  is  apart.  The  war  which  was 
to  have  lasted  for  about  six  weeks  and 
to  have  cost  about  ten  million  pounds 
dragged  on  for  nearly  three  years  and 


cost  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
pounds. 

Political  Results  of  the  Boer  War 

"During  the  war  period  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party,  headed  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  sought  to  identify  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  in  all  that  pertained  to 
foreign  policy  and  to  imperial  affairs 
with  their  Conservative  opponents.  And 
so,  during  the  war  and  the  years  that  it 
lasted,  the  heads  of  both  the  great  politi- 
cal parties  spoke  with  one  voice.  There 
was,  however,  one  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  had  made  a  stand  against 
the  war  from  the  very  beginning  and 
towards  its  close  brought  upon  himself 
a  good  deal  of  odium  not  only  from  the 
Conservative  party,  but  from  many  of 
the  leaders  of  his  own  party,  for  de- 
nouncing the  'methods  of  barbarism'  by 
which  the  war  was  carried  on.  Finally, 
the  war  came  to  an  end  and  then  the 
millionaries  of  the  Rand  district  sought 
to  import  Chinese  labor,  wherewith  to 
work  the  mines.  That  produced  a  tre- 
mendous revulsion  of  feeling  in  Great 
Britain  against  the  war  itself,  against 
the  war-mongers,  and  against  the  party 
responsible  for  carrying  the  war  through. 
And  so,  when  the  general  election  came 
in  1906,  the  Conservative-Unionist  party 
was  simply  swept  out  of  existence,  and 
the  Liberals,  the  Irish  and  the  Labor 
parties  came  in  with  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  had  meanwhile  become  the  most 
popular  leader  of  the  Liberals  and  so 
when  a  prime  minister  had  to  be  selected 
the  king  sent  for  him  and  he  was  duly 
installed  in  office. 

"The  election  of  1906,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, saw  the  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  first  time  of  a  genuine 
working  class  party.  I  myself  had  been 
returned  in  1892,  defeated  in  1895  and 
re-elected  in  1900.  But  it  was  not  till 
1906  that  a  bona  fide  working  class  party, 
composed  of  an  alliance  between  Social- 
ists and  trade  unionists,  found  its  way 
into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Liberals  Take  Up  Social  Reform 

"The  Liberal  party  was  a  good  deal 
startled,  and  for  a  time  scarcely  knew 
where  it  was.   Those  of  vou  who  are  fa- 
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miliar  with  the  history  of  politics  in  the  old 
country  are  aware  that  the  Liberal  party 
in  particular  has  always  stood  for  non- 
intervention by  the  state.  Free  trade 
with  us  also  carried  freedom  of  contract 
and  no  interference  from  the  outside. 
But  here  was  the  Labor  party,  forty-two 
strong,  the  primary  basis  for  whose  ex- 
istence was  that  the  state  should  step  in 
and  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  weak  and 
the  more  helpless  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  rose  to  the  occasion  and  led  and 
guided  his  part}'  toward  paths  of  social 
reform. 

"He  found  a  very  able  lieutenant  in 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  between  those 
two  several  different  schemes  of  social 
reform  have  been  engineered  and  put 
upon  the  statute  books.  One  of  those 
is  the  old  age  pension  scheme,  by  which, 
without  any  contribution,  aged  people 
are  now  being  paid  fifty  million  dollars 
a  year  to  support  them  in  their  old  age. 
The  newly  passed  insurance  act  is  upon 
a  different  basis.  There  the  workmen 
and  the  employer  and  the  state  have  to 
contribute  their  quota.  A  wages  board 
act  to  fix  wages  in  the  sweated  industries 
has  been  in  operation  now  for  some 
three  years.  A  bill  to  establish  a  maxi- 
mum eight  hour  day  for  colliers  has  also 
become  law.  A  bill  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  colliers  was  passed  this, 
year,  and  legislation  of  that  kind  by  both 
parties  in  the  state  has  now  become  com- 
monplace. 

"The  great  struggle  between  the  two 
parties  for  the  past  two  elections  has 
been  a  question  with  which  you  are  not 
unfamiliar  in  this  country.  The  question 
of  free  trade  versus  protection  was  at 
issue.  I  don't  know  what  the  opinions 
of  a  gathering  of  business  men  in  Chi- 
cago would  be  in  regard  to  this  issue, 
but,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned, 
the  leading  men  in  the  business  commun- 
ity have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  they 
will  have  none  of  protection.  They  have 
thriven  under  free  trade,  they  believe 
protection  would  hinder  the  development 
of  their  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
Unionist  party,  which  first  of  all  adopted 
protection  as  a  cloak  wherewith  to  cover 
up  the  record  of  the  Boer  war,  is  now 
finding  that  protection  is  not  popular  and 


is  seeking  an  excuse  for  dropping  it  from 
its  platform. 

Will  the  Liberals  Pass  Home  Rule? 

"So  far  as  this  session  is  concerned 
the  situation  is  especially  interesting. 
Home  rule  for  Ireland  is  again  the  great 
issue  before  Parliament  and  the  country. 
The  question  is  often  asked :  Will  the 
Liberals  carry  home  rule?  My  reply  has 
been  this  and  is  this.  If  the  Liberals  are 
in  earnest  in  desiring  to  carry  home  rule 
they  can  do  so  before  they  quit  office. 
The  Liberal  party  itself  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  in  a  minority  as  compared 
with  their  opponents  in  the  Unionist- 
Conservative  party,  but  on  the  home  rule 
issue  the  votes  of  the  Irish  party  and 
the  Labor  party  can  be  relied  upon  solid- 
ly in  putting  that  measure  through. 
Despite  recent  defeats  at  by-elections,  the 
government  has  still  a  majority  of  over 
a  hundred  votes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  support  of  its  home  rule 
measure.  The  House  of  Lords  can  de- 
lay the  passing  of  the  bill  for  two  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  two  years  a  measure 
that  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
three  years  in  succession  becomes  law, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
second  chamber. 

"But  I  am  beginning  to  doubt  wdiether 
the  Liberal  party  is  really  in  earnest  in 
regard  to  this  measure.  May  I  point 
out  one  aspect  of  it  which  is  not  lost  on 
our  party  politicians?  Home  rule  is  the 
biggest  disturbing  element  that  there  is, 
or  is  likely  to  be,  in  British  politics.  Now 
I  am  not  speaking  to  a  gathering  of 
politicians,  I  am  speaking  to  a  gathering 
of  honest  business  men,  who  conduct 
their  business  openly  and  in  the  light  of 
day.  But  the  party  politician  who  knows 
his  business  wants  always  to  keep  some 
some  disturbing  element  in  the  consti- 
tuencies which  will  prevent  the  common 
people  from  getting  together.  You  take 
home  rule  as  an  issue  of  the  Liberal 
party.  At  nearly  every  by-election  when 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons we  of  the  Labor  party  put  forward 
our  nominee.  The  government  candi- 
date is  sent  down  and  with  him  goes  the 
mandate  of  the  Irish  party  to  the  electors 
in  the  constituency  that  they  are  to  vote 
for  the  government  nominee.  The  Irish 
vote  may  be  five  hundred  or  it  may  be 
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three  thousand.  The  Liheral  govern- 
ment candidate  always  starts  with  that 
handicap  in  his  favor.  That  being  so, 
the  chances  of  the  Labor  candidate  win- 
ning are  very  much  reduced,  because  not 
only  is  the  Irish  vote  against  him,  but, 
believing  that  our  man  has  no  chance  of 
winning  with  the  Irish  vote  against  him, 
a  large  sympathetic  vote,  which  would 
by  preference  go  to  him  goes  instead  to 
the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  party,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Tory  out.  Of  course  the 
party  manager  is  bound  to  take  this  into 
account.  And  so  it  becomes  to  me  in- 
creasingly doubtful  whether  the  Irish 
question  is  going  to  be  settled  by  this 
Parliament,  as  everybody  has  been  ex- 
pecting it  to  be. 

Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Labor  Party 

"But  the  really  interesting  factor  in 
the  political  situation  of  Great  Britain 
is  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Labor  party. 
In  every  European  country  there  is  now 
a  strong  Socialist  political  movement.  In 
Germany,  four  and  a  quarter  million  of 
the  electors  vote  the  Socialist  ticket  and 
return  one  hundred  and  ten  members 
to  the  Reichstag.  In  France  there  are 
over  a  million  Socialists  and  sixty-four 
Socialist  members  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  so  on,  all  down  through 
the  European  countries. 

"Great  Britain  for  a  long  time  has 
lagged  behind  in  this  working  class 
movement.  But  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
it  was  agreed,  as  I  have  said,  to  form 
an  alliance  between  trade  unionists  on 
one  side  and  the  Socialists  on  the  other, 
the  basis  of  the  alliance  being  complete 
severence  from  both  Liberals  and  Tories 
and  the  building  up  of  a  genuine  working 
class  party,  financed  by  the  working 
classes,  and  controlled  by  the  working 
classes,  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing classes. 

"The  objection  to  that  party  always  has 
been  that  it  is  a  class  party.  Gentlemen, 
every  party  is  a  class  party.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
Tory  party  at  home,  however  much  they 
may  differ  on  minor  points,  are  one  party 
in  this :  They  place  the  interests  of  prop- 
erty before  the  interests  of  humanity.  The 
death  roll  in  our  mines,  which  amounts 
to  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  is  increasing; 
the  death  and  accident  roll  on  our  rail- 


ways and  in  our  factories  is  such  as  to 
make  it  a  disgrace  to  our  statesmen  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  And 
the  only  explanation  for  all  the  maiming 
and  the  killing  that  goes  on  is  that  safety 
appliances  would  mean  extra  cost  of  pro- 
duction and,  perhaps,  reduced  profits. 
When  safety  legislation  comes  before 
Parliament,  the  manufacturing  class,  the 
mine  owners,  the  railway  directors  com- 
bine to  minimize  the  danger  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  obstruct  and  prevent  the 
legislation  from  going  through.  So  the 
working  classes  of  Great  Britain,  in  com- 
mon with  the  working  classes  of  every 
other  European  country,  driven  by  actual 
experience,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  whereby  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  that  class  could  be  secured 
was  to  have  their  own  party  to  protect 
and  defend  their  interests. 

The  Outlook  of  the  Labor  Party 

"But  the  Labor  party  has  a  much  wider 
purpose  than  merely  to  secure  safety 
legislation.  It  looks  broadly  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  The  outlook  of  the 
Labor  party  is  that  of  the  average  Social- 
ist. The  Socialist  sees  in  the  private 
ownership  of  land  and  capital,  with  its 
consequent  production  for  profit  a  sys- 
tem which  menaces  the  very  lib- 
erty of  modern  nations ;  he  sees  how 
wealth  tends  to  aggregate  to  fewer  and 
fewer  hands;  how  half  a  dozen  private 
concerns  become  a  company;  how  half 
a  dozen  companies  become  a  combine ; 
how  half  a  dozen  combines  become  a 
trust ;  how  the  power  that  was  formerly 
exercised  by  kings  and  nobles  has  now 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  barons  of 
finance,  and  how,  so  long  as  their  in- 
fluence predominates,  the  liberties  of  the 
common  people  are  in  danger. 

"Production  under  the  present  system 
with  us  at  least  has  failed  utterly  of  its 
object.  Its  object  is  primarily  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  entire  community.  And 
when  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  very 
highest  authority,  that  thirty-three  per 
cent  of  the  working  class  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  always  living  on  or 
under  the  poverty  line  you  will  realize 
that  the  production  system  of  the  present 
day  has  not  fulfilled  its  requirements  of 
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providing  for  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

''So  the  Labor  party  of  Great  Britain, 
in  common  with  every  other  working 
class  party  in  the  world,  is  seeking  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  society  which 
will  do  away  with  private  ownership 
in  land  and  industrial  capital  and  re- 
create society  on  the  basis  of  Socialism 
with  the  common  ownership  of  land  and 
capital  and  the  co-operative  production 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  whole 
community. 

"I  hope  you  don't  think  I  am  exag- 
gerating when  I  say  that  that  is  the  issue 
which  dominates  the  political  situation  of 
Great  Britain  at  this  moment.  It  is  no 
longer  a  fight  between  Liberal  and  Tory 
over  things  that  don't  matter;  the  issue 
has  become  a  real,  live  issue  between  the 
workers  on  one  hand  and  the  wealth 
owners  upon  the  other. 

I-loyd-George  Tolerated 

"Inside  the  Liberal  cabinet  now  there 
is  a  sharp  division  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  how  much  further  the  cabinet  should 
go  along  the  road  of  social  reform.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  budget  of  1909  made  a 
small  step  towards  the  taxation  of  land 
values  and  the  taxation  of  surplus  and 
unearned  incomes.  That  budget  came 
very  near  wrecking  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  now  tolerat- 
ed in  the  cabinet  in  order  that  he,  by  his 
social  reform  schemes,  may  pacify  the 
working  classes  whilst  the  Imperialist- 
Liberals,  in  conjunction  with  the  leading 
Unionists,  add  to  the  naval  and  military 
strength  of  the  empire. 

"We  of  the  Labor  party  are  against 
war  in  all  its  forms  and  all  its  aspects, 
not  merely  against  war  because  of  its  hor- 
rors, but  against  militarism  because  of 
the  hateful,  harsh  spirit  which  necessari- 
ly accompanies  it.  But  the  ruling  gov- 
erning classes  of  Germany  equally  with 
Great  Britain  know  that  without  militar- 
ism they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
working  people.  So  they  seek  to  build 
up  more  navies  and  more  armies  to  per- 
petuate feuds  between  the  peoples  and  to 
keep  the  attention  of  the  working  class 
diverted  from  itself  and  its  own  wrongs 
and  concentrated  upon  war,  one  with  the 
other. 

"The  Labor  party  then  is  in  the  posi- 


tion now  of  compelling  both  parti. 
the  old  country  to  concede  reforms.  But 
we  are  not  content  with  conceding  re- 
forms with  having  reforms  conceded. 
We  are  working  deliberatly  for  the  time 
that  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  Tory  party  will  be  com- 
pelled to  join  forces  to  prevent  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  Socialist-Labor 
party. 

A   New   Political  Alliance   Prophesied 

"My  closing  point  is  this:  Should  we 
have  an  election  within  the  next  twelve 
months  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  thai 
the  Conservative  party  would  come  hack 
to  Parliament  with  a  majority  over  its 
Liberal  opponents,  but  not  a  big  enough 
majority  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  That  is  to  say,  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers of  parliament  plus  the  Irish  and  the 
Labor  members  would  form  a  majority 
over  the  Unionists.  But  even  that  com- 
bination would  probably  not  have  suf- 
ficient of  a  majority  to  make  the  Lib- 
eral party  government  a  workable  prop- 
osition. And  if  that  be  so,  the  next  step 
in  British  politics  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween, on  the  one  hand,  that  part  of  the 
Liberal  party  which  follows  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  and  which  includes  the  present 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Asquith ;  the  foreign 
minister,  Sir  Edward  Grey;  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  the  other 
great  heads  of  the  party,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  heads  of  the  Unionist  party,  to 
form  a  coalition  government.  That  is 
the  most  probable  development  of  British 
politics  which  can  be  foreseen  at  the 
present  moment.  When  that  time  comes, 
gentlemen,  my  anticipation  is  that  Lloyd- 
George  and  the  Socialist-Radical  wing  of 
the  present  Liberal  party  will  then  join 
forces  with  the  Labor  party,  and  the  bat- 
tle will  be  rolled  up  to  the  gates  in  a 
straight  issue  between  a  continuance  of 
the  present  system,  and  all  the  misery 
which  that  inflicts  upon  the  workers,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system  in 
which  there  shall  be  neither  masters  nor 
workmen,  but  all  shall  be  citizens  of  a 
co-operative  commonwealth  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good."  I  Ap- 
plause.) 

A  MEMBER  :  "Where  do  the  suffra- 
gettes come  in  ?" 

MR.     HARDIE:      "The    suffragettes 
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come  in.  I  am  sorry  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion them.  I  am  a  particular  friend  of 
theirs.  The  suffragettes  come  in  very 
considerably.  Without  doubt  they  are  a 
big  element  in  British  politics  at  this  mo- 
ment. Their  policy  is  this :  To  compel 
the  government  to  take  up  woman  suf- 
rage  at  a  government  measure,  and  not 
simply  leave  it  to  a  private  member's  bill. 
Until  that  point  has  been  conceded, 
whichever  government  is  in  office,  wheth- 
er it  is  Liberal,  Conservative  or  combina- 
tion, the  suffragettes  will  pursue  their 
policy  until  they  have  worried  the  gov- 
ernment into  conceding  their  reform." 
A  MEMBER:  "I  would  like  to 
ask  if  Mr.  Hardie's  party  contemplates 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchial  form  of 
government  in  favor  of  the  republican 
form  in  Great  Britain?" 

Royalty  is  Form  of  Insanity 

MR.  HARDIE :  "Well,  I  get  myself 
into  hot  water  sometimes  by  saying 
things  about  the  monarchy  which  the 
bulk  of  the  people  don't  like.  I  am  a 
republican.  I  have  said  that  every  sane 
man  is ;  that  royalty  and  loyalty  are 
forms  of  insanity  which  are  bound  to 
pass  away.  The  Labor  party,  however, 
is  not  concerning  itself  about  royalty.  We 
have  bigger  fish  to  fry.  (Laughter.) 
Once  we  settle  the  Socialist  question  the 
king  will  find  his  proper  place."  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.) 

A  MEMBER:  "I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  Mr.  Hardie  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  has  any  followers  of  his 
economic  program  in  the  cabinet  itself." 

MR.  HARDIE :  "I  don't  think  he  has 
now.  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  credit — 
I  am  sure  you  will,  in  fact — to  believe 
that  I  am  trying  to  speak  exactly  as  I 
believe  and  as  impartially  as  I  possibly 
can.  I  do  not  think  that  Lloyd-George 
has  a  single  follower  now  in  the  cabinet. 
He  has  some  in  the  government,  because 
some  government  offices  don't  include  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  But,  as  I  said,  so  far 
as  the  government  inside  the  cabinet  is 
concerned  I  do  not  believe  that  Lloyd- 
George  has  one  single  follower  or  sup- 
porter. Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  he 
used  to  compete  with  each  other  for  the 
support  of  the  social  reformers.  Church- 
ill has  now  been  won  over  bodily  to  the 
Imperialist  section,  and  has  become  one 


of  the  pets,  not  of  his  own  party,  but  of 
the  Conservative  party.  One  of  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  a  coalition  govern- 
ment is  near  at  hand  is  that  Churchill  is 
deliberately  playing  up  for  friendly  rec- 
ognition by  the  Unionists.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  is  tolerated  in  the  cabinet,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  his  policy  tends  to 
keep  the  working  class  quiet  whilst  the 
Capitalist-Imperialist  section  of  the  party 
goes  on  with  its  machinations  behind  the 
scenes." 

A  MEMBER:  "How  about  Mr. 
Burns?" 

MR.  HARDIE:'  "What  about  Mr. 
Burns?  Mr.  Burns  and  I  are  very  old 
friends  and  old  pals,  and  I  think  we  had 
better  leave  Mr.  Burns  where  he  is,  just." 

MR.  SAMUEL  DAUCHY:  "I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Hardie  how  the  Labor 
party  feels  towards  Mr.  Tom  Mann  and 
Mr/ Ben  Tillet." 

Syndicalism 

MR.  HARDIE :  "The  Labor  party  is 
not  responsible  for  anything  which  either 
Mr.  Tom  Mann  or  Mr.  Tillet  do.  Mr. 
Tillet  at  every  election  is  one  of  our  can- 
didates. Mr.  Tom  Mann  has  also  been 
one  in  the  past.  He  was  one  of  our  can- 
didates and  may  be  again.  But  if  the 
question  is  meant  to  imply,  what  does 
the  Labor  party  think  of  the  syndicalist 
movement,  my  reply  is  that  we  have  no 
syndicalist  movement  in  Great  Britain, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  any.  The 
syndicalist  movement  is  a  phase  through 
which  the  working  class  movement  must 
pass.  We  passed  it  in  England  nearly  a 
century  ago  and  have  learned  that  the 
working  class  must  use  the  state  even 
more  than  the  strike  to  secure  its  own 
emancipation." 

MR.  HERBERT  C.  WHITEHEAD : 
"I  would  like  to  ask,  since  Mr.  Hardie 
has  referred  to  the  insurance  act,  if  there 
is  not  a  very  large  amount  of  discontent 
and  disaffection  towards  the  operation 
of  that  act.  I  saw  in  the  London  Times 
probably  six  weeks  ago  the  report  of  a 
meeting  in  the  Albert  Memorial  Hall 
where  I  suppose  there  were  twenty-five 
or  thirty  titled  ladies  and  men  of  nobility 
and  ten  thousand  housewives  and  serv- 
ants. What  struck  me  in  reading  that 
very  long  report  was  that  the  sentiment 
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of  that  meeting  seemed  to  be  predicated 
largely  in  respect  for  the  British  ideal  for 
fohn  Hampden.  They  referred  to  him 
more  than  anybody  else.  I  would  like 
to  ask  vuu,  sir,  if  that  was  a  genuine  re- 
port  and  reflected  the  state  of  affairs." 

M  R.  HARDIE :  "Well,  I  will  tell  you 
this.  You  have  got  to  be  more  careful 
about  the  Times  than  you  have  been  for- 
merly. It  is  now  owned  by  an  American 
syndicate.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  report  was  an 
accurate  report.  When  titled  ladies  and 
other  nobles  begin  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  servants  I  want  to  find  out  where 
the  nigger  in  the  fence  is.  The  people 
drove  up  their  servants  to  protest  against 
an  act  which  their  servants  knew  nothing 


about.  The  insurance  act  as  applied  to 
servants  is  a  most  useful  and  beneficent 
measure.  The  objection  of  the  mistresses 
was  that  they  would  have  to  lick  stamps 
to  go  on  the  servant's  papers  to  show  that 
they  had  paid  their  dues.  It  was  be- 
cause of  that  that  they  protested  and 
demonstrated  in  order  to  'protect  the  in- 
terests of  their  servants.' 

"The  insurance  act  is  being  used  for 
party  purposes.  At  the  present  time  the 
contributions  to  the  act  are  being  paid 
whilst  the  benefits  don't  begin  to  run  till 
the  first  of  January.  There  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  friction  over  the  act  until 
the  benefits  begin  to  be  paid,  but  the  first 
time  that  a  thirty  shilling  maternity  ben- 
efit is  paid  the  act  becomes  popular  from 
that  moment."      (Applause.) 


CO-PARTNERSHIP   HOUSING   AND    GARDEN    CITIES 


.Air.  Henry  Vivian,  chairman  and 
founder  of  the  British  Co-Partnership 
Tenants'  Housing  Council,  which  is  de- 
veloping garden  suburbs  in  England, 
addressed  the  City  Club  at  luncheon  on 
Monday,  September  23,  his  subject  being 
"Co-Partnership  Housing  and  Garden 
Cities."  Mr.  Vivian  was  for  four  years 
a  member  of  Parliament  from  the  Bir- 
kenhead constituency. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Jensen,  chairman  of  the  City 
Club  Committee  on  Housing  Conditions, 
introduced  the  speaker  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN  JENSEN:  "The  ques- 
tion of  housing  and  town  planning  has 
been  gradually  accumulating  interest,  es- 
pecially in  Chicago.  We  find  conditions 
all  through  the  country  very  similar  to 
the  conditions  here.  We  find  that  hous- 
ing has  been  handled  in  a  very  unintelli- 
gent manner  and  that  city  planning  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  It  has 
taken  England,  probably,  to  set  the  pace 
for  the  United  States  in  the  intelligent 
handling  of  both  of  these  questions, 
which  are.  of  course,  very  directly  con- 
nected, one  with  another. 

A  New  Profession 

"The  speaker  of  the  day.  in  saying  a 
few  words  to  a  number  of  individuals 
the  other  dav,  remarked  that  the  devel- 


opment of  these  questions  is  producing 
almost  a  new  science,  or,  if  the  expres- 
sion fits  better,  a  new  profession,  which 
can  deal  with  housing  and  town  plan- 
ning in  a  more  sympathetic  and  intelli- 
gent manner  than  they  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  past.  The  architect  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  building;  the 
landscape  architect  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  its  surroundings ;  the  sanitary 
engineer  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
sanitation  of  both.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  profession 
trained  in  all  of  these  points  and  pos- 
sessing at  the  same  time  the  necessary 
point  of  view  and  information  of  the 
sociologist.  Now,  it  would  seem  that, 
to  be  dealt  with  intelligently,  the  housing 
and  town  planning  problem  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  jointly  by  the  architect,  the 
landscape  architect,  the  sociologist  and 
the  engineer.  England  seems  to  have 
a  body  of  men  who  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  duties  of  these  different 
professions  in  dealing  with  these  ques- 
tions. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today 
to  introduce  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  who 
served  for  four  years  in  the  House  of 
Parliament  and  who  has  spent  practi- 
cally all  of  his  life  in  the  building  busi- 
ness and  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  his  life  in  the  Work  of  co-operative 
housing."     (Applause.) 
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Henry  Vivian 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  First, 
may  I  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
the  theory  underlying  this  movement, 
and  then  may  I  say,  perhaps,  a  few 
words  concerning  the  practical  town 
planning  work  on  the  other  side?  With 
regard  to  the  theory  underlying  the 
town-planning  movement  in  England, 
you,  sir  (referring  to  the  chairman), 
have  touched  the  spot,  I  think,  in  your 
opening  observations  by  referring  to  this 
movement  as  one  which  makes  for  the 
creation  or  the  evolving  of  a  science  of 
town  planning  or  city  development. 

"We  feel  that  the  development  of  the 
modern  city  or  town  is  not  scientific, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  not  efficient  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  developed. 
It  is  not  efficient  on  its  industrial  or 
commercial  side,  it  is  not  efficient  on  its 
health  side,  and  it  certainly  is  not  effi- 
cient on  the  side  of  art  and  of  those 
things  which  cultivate  the  imagination 
of  men  and  women.  We  feel  that  it  is 
possible  to  develop  a  science  which  will 
enable  us  gradually  to  unfold  the  growth 
of  these  towns,  so  that  they  shall  minis- 
ter to  the  three  important  sides  of  our 
nature  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Art  and  Industrial  Efficiency 

"We  also  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
these  things,  our  commercial  and  indus- 
trial wants,  our  physical  or  health  wants 
and  our  artistic  demands,  are  not  sepa- 
rate entities,  but  are  essentially  united 
to  each  other.  A  town  or  a  city  that 
subordinates,  for  example,  the  physical 
health  of  its  working  population  to  its 
industrial  and  commercial  wants,  will,  in 
the  long  run,  not  realize  the  highest  com- 
mercial and  industrial  efficiency,  for  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  physical  strength 
and  the  health  of  the  working  population 
by  neglect  will  so  reduce  their  producing 
powers  as  to  react  injuriously  on  the 
commercial  and  the  industrial  life  of  the 
city.  Likewise,  we  feel  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  imagination  is  not  a  matter 
that  can  be  detached,  either  from  health 
or  from  industrial  efficiency.  A  popu- 
lation whose  imagination  is  deadened  by 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  finds  itself 
cannot,  in  the  long  run,  become  an  effi- 
cient population.  Thought  is  the  great 
creator  of  wealth  ;  for  the  part  that  phys- 
ical strength  plays  in  adding  to  our  mate- 


rial wealth  I  venture  to  say  that  thought 
will  play  one  hundred  parts.  Therefore, 
we  claim  that  to  have  a  city  beautiful, 
a  city  well  ordered,  a  city  that  not  only 
in  its  commercial  but  also  in  its  residen- 
tial and  other  aspects,  is  one  that  the 
individual  can  be  proud  of,  will  so  stim- 
ulate the  imagination  of  the  individual 
as  vastly  to  increase  his  working  effi- 
ciency. The  brain,  in  such  a  case,  will 
be  more  active,  more  alert,  more  virile 
than  if  it  is  deadened  by  the  absence  of 
all  provision  for  its  artistic  and  imagina- 
tive development. 

"That,  gentlemen,  is  the  theory  under- 
lying the  town-planning  movement.  It 
is  true  that  town  planning,  like  political 
economy,  will  never  be  an  exact  science. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  mechanics  with 
which  we  are  dealing;  in  town  planning 
we  are  dealing  with  a  moving,  living, 
throbbing  organism.  That,  however,  is 
not  a  justification  for  denying  that  there 
can  be  an  application  of  scientific 
thought  to  the  problems  concerning  that 
organism.  We  say  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  such  an  application. 

"On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
problem  by  the  industrial  development 
of  the  last  one  hundred  years.  Eng- 
land was  the  pioneer — or,  in  case  there 
may  be  any  Scotchmen  or  Irishmen 
present,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ought 
to  say  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  the  pioneers — in  the  industrial 
revolution  in  which  science  was  applied 
to  the  production  of  wealth  through  the 
introduction  of  the  steam  engine  and  the 
development  of  the  factory  system.  As 
a  result  of  that  revolution  we  have, 
step  by  step,  converted  Engtand  from  a 
mainly  rural  into  a  mainly  urban  popula- 
tion. 

Destroyers  of  Life  and  Health 

"Our  control,  however,  over  the  means 
of  producing  wealth  made  far  greater 
progress  than  the  development  of  the 
corporate  spirit,  which  should  guarantee 
that  this  added  control  over  wealth 
should  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  our  people.  The  civic  spirit 
lagged  far  behind  the  individual  control 
of  material  wealth,  and  we  are  paying 
the  price  for  that  today.  Through  the 
absence  of  adequate  corporate  control 
over  the  growth  of  our  towns,  we  have 
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been  destroying  human  life  at  an  enor- 
mous rate.  We  have  been  doing  this, 
first  of  all,  in  the  absence  of  proper 
provision  in  these  big  towns  for  water 
and  for  proper  methods  of  sanitation 
and  the  disposal  of  sewage.  Why,  it  is 
not  much  more  than  a  half  a  century  ago 
that  places  like  London,  as  a  result  of 
the  absence  of  adequate  means  of  sew- 
age disposal,  were  destroying  every  few 
weeks  more  lives  than  were  lost  on  the 
battlefield  of  Waterloo.  That  question 
was  thought  to  be  everybody's  business, 
and  was.  therefore,  nobody's  business. 
The  provision  for  sewage  generally  fin- 
ished at  the  back  garden,  or  if  the  house 
was  near  the  Thames,  the  sewage 
was  put  into  the  river  at  one  point  and 
the  drinking  water  was  taken  out  at  an- 
other. This  was  not  centuries  ago.  It 
was  only  a  little  over  fifty  years  ago  that 
this  method  was  used  in  a  city  like  Lon- 
don, and  through  the  absence  of  any  cor- 
porate control  over  that  great  problem 
lives  were  being  destroyed  by  tens  of 
thousands. 

"Through  this  neglect,  the  destruction 
of  life  was  such  that  it'  would  not  be 
untrue  to  say  that,  a  few  years  ago,  so 
far  as  many  of  our  cities  were  concerned, 
if  you  had  put  a  ring  fence  around  them 
and  denied  contributions  to  their  life 
from  the  rural  districts,  they  would  have 
withered  and  died.  They  were  not  life- 
producing  or  health-producing  them- 
selves, but  owing  to  our  having  a  fairly 
large  supply  of  rural  energy  they  were 
kept  alive.  London  was  mainly  fed  in 
the  nineteenth  century  by  the  continuous 
supply  of  life  sent  up  from  the  rural 
districts,  not  by  the  supply  of  life  that 
it  produced  itself.  As  a  rule,  so  far  as 
the  poorer  population  was  concerned,  the 
individual  produced  under  these  condi- 
tions, without  the  revivifying  influence 
of  the  country,  would,  by  the  third  gen- 
eration, have  been  a  human  weed,  not  a 
human  being  fit  to  do  a  day's  work.  It 
would  have  required  only  about  three 
generations  to  deaden  the  whole  popu- 
lation. But  the  time  has  come — and  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  it — when 
the  demand  of  our  big  cities  upon  this 
rural  life  exceeds  the  visible  supply  from 
the  rural  districts.  It  is  that  which  has 
made  every  thinking  man  in  the  old 
country  trouble  his  head  about  this  ques- 
tion of  town  planning. 


Town-planning  and  Politics 

"This  new  interest  in  town  planning  is 
such  that  what  I  suppose  twenty-five 
years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as 
mere  cranky  trash — that  is  the  talk  about 
town  planning,  garden  cities  and  garden 
suburbs — is  today  accepted  by  practically 
every  thinking  man  and  women  in  the 
old  country.  Indeed,  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  so  great  has  been  the  advance 
that  I  believe  this  problem  is  in  the  front 
of  the  programs  of  both  great  political 
parties.  For  instance,  tariff  reform  is 
one  of  the  main  planks  in  the  Conserva- 
tive platform;  but  I  was  astonished  to 
see  the  other  day  in  the  great  Conserva- 
tive convention,  which  was  held,  I  think, 
at  Bath,  that  tariff  reform  was  given  sec- 
ond place  and  this  question  of  housing 
and  town  planning  first  place  on  the 
program  of  the  Conservative  party.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that 
fifteen  years  ago  to  talk  about  this  ques- 
tion would  have  caused  a  smile  to  come 
over  the  face  of  the  average  leader  of 
the  conservative  thought.  The  same  is 
true  of  most  other  parties,  but  today 
there  is  real  rivalry  between  the  two 
great  parties  as  to  which  shall  be  the  first 
in  the  field  with  the  most  magnificent 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  town  planning,  garden  suburbs  and 
things  of  that  sort.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  is  a  question  of  national 
preservation. 

"The  fact  that  the  population  demand 
in  urban  areas  is  now  so  great  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  supply  makes  it  essential  that, 
if  our  race  is  to  be  preserved,  we  should 
take  some  steps  to  insure  that  our  towns 
shall  cease  to  be  destroyers  of  life  and 
shall  become  life-producers  themselves. 
We  must  find  a  way  by  which  men  and 
women  can  get  the  economic  and  social 
advantages  of  the  city  and  at  the  same 
time  live  under  such  conditions  as  shall 
make  health  and  the  perpetuation  of  life 
possible.  That  is  the  problem  ahead  of 
us  in  the  old  country. 

Germany  in  the  Lead 

"To  a  degree  I  venture  to  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  problem  confronts  every 
great  country.  Germany  in  some  ways 
has  led  the  world  on  this  question.  In 
my  opinion,  so  far  as  town  planning  is 
concerned,   she  has   been  ahead   of   any 
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other  country.  I  do  not  think,  so  far 
as  her  housing  conditions  are  concerned, 
that  we  have  much  to  learn  from  her, 
and  I  think  she  has  something  to  learn 
from  us.  But  so  far  as  the  scientific 
planning  of  her  great  urban  areas  is  con- 
cerned, she  has  set  an  example  to  the 
world.  I  imagine  that  this  is  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  German  mind,  which  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  scientific  than  that 
of  most  other  nationalities,  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  problem.  There 
are  probably  men  here  who  are  aware 
of  what  has  taken  place  in  many 
of  the  German  cities.  In  Frankfort,  for 
instance,  there  is  in  the  city  hall  a  plan — 
I  have  seen  it  myself — prepared  by  the 
Town  Planning  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  by  their  expert  engineers 
and  architects,  showing  how  the  city  of 
Frankfort  must  unfold  itself  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  All  the  market  gardens 
around  Frankfort,  with  the  main  arteries 
determining  the  location  of  the  principal 
public  buildings,  open  spaces,  schools, 
etc.,  are  planned  out  fifty  years  ahead. 
The  city  will  unfold  itself  in  accordance 
with  this  plan,  and  as  it  does  so  it  will 
be  equal  to  the  functions  that  it  has  to 
perform,  because  this  unfolding  gives  the 
measure  of  the  population  for  which,  as 
a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  provi- 
sion must  be  made.  In  other  words,  the 
city  adjusts  itself  as  it  unfolds.  If  it 
ceases  to  grow,  no  harm  is  done ;  the 
outskirts  remain  market  gardens ;  no  one 
is  the  worse  for  it.  But  if  it  does  grow, 
if  it  does  increase  in  population,  then 
obviously  the  needs  of  this  growing  pop- 
ulation can  be  measured  and  met.  From 
that  point  of  view,  then,  Germany  has 
set  us  an  example. 

"We  town  planners  feel  that  in  these 
days  a  city  is  not  rightly  fulfilling  its 
functions  unless  it  has  arranged  that 
there  shall  be  in  every  city  a  thinking 
center,  with  a  plan  in  accordance  with 
which  the  city  is  going  to  unfold  itself. 
In  such  a  plan,  of  course,  there  must  be 
due  regard  to  health  conditions,  archi- 
tectural effects  and  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial requirements,  the  latter  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  right  positions  for  the 
factory  area,  so  that  it  either  abuts  on 
its  transit  facilities,  such  as  railways  or 
waterways,  or  is  in  correct  relation  to 
the  residential  areas. 


The  Development  of  Outer  Areas 

"The  effect  of  the  German  develop- 
ment above  described  and  the  condition 
of  our  own  population  in  the  old  country 
was  to  bring  about  a  demand  for  legis- 
lative action  in  England.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1906  to  inquire  into  and  report 
on  this  question.  A  housing  and  town- 
planning  bill  was  drawn  up,  and  in  1909 
became  a  law.  That  act  gives  adequate 
power  to  each  of  our  great  cities  not 
only  to  prepare  for  the  area  under  it.- 
control  a  town  plan  more  or  less  on  the 
German  lines,  but  also  to  co-operate  with 
small  urban  areas  that  may  be  growing 
up  around  the  existing  city.  Now  that 
is  of  vital  importance,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  certainly  is  in  England.  Much  of  the 
mischief  in  this  matter  of  town  plan- 
ning has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that 
small  urban  areas  have  been  growing  up 
around  the  existing  cities,  under  different 
authorities  and  having  different  stand- 
ards and  different  revenues — perhaps  in- 
adequate revenues — and  have  developed 
their  housing  arrangements  and  town 
plans  without  any  regard  to  their  rela- 
tion to  the  larger  areas,  of  which,  in  a 
few  years  to  come,  they  must  form  a 
part.  The  result  has  been  that,  when 
these  outer  urban  areas  become  absorbed 
in  the  principal  city  area,  the  principal 
city  is  saddled  with  the  enormous  cost 
of  adjusting  the  arteries  of  these  badly 
developed  outer  areas  its  own  prin- 
cipal arteries.  In  London — and  the 
same  is  true  of  Birmingham  and  other 
great  cities — we  are  spending  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds,  millions  of  dol- 
lars, in  taking  down  property  that  ha? 
been  thoughtlessly  erected  in  these  small 
outside  areas  during  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  because  there  has  been  no  pre- 
conceived plan  and  no  common  authority 
to  see  that  these  areas  grew  up  in  a 
co-ordinate  way.  Our  town  and  city 
planning  act  makes  it  possible  to  abolish 
that  mischief.  If  the  outer  areas,  owing 
to  lack  of  imagination,  lack  of  ambition 
or  unwillingness  to  share  expense,  do 
not  co-operate  with  the  principal  author- 
ity, it  is  possible,  under  the  act,  for  that 
authority  to  prepare  on  its  own  initiative 
a  scheme,  not  only  for  its  own  area,  but 
for  those  beyond,  and  to  submit  that 
scheme  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
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of  our  central  government.  The  outside 
authorities  which  have  hitherto  refused 
to  co-operate  will  then  be  invited  to  give 
evidence  for  or  against  this  scheme,  and 
an  impartial  authority  will  determine 
whether  or  not  it  shall  become  a  fact. 
If  the  central  authority  determines  that 
the  scheme  ought  to  be  carried  out,  it 
will  be  carried  out,  whether  the  outer 
areas  like  it  or  not — the  point  being  that 
these  small  areas  have  no  right  to  jeop- 
ardize the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity by  refusing  to  co-operate.  Bir- 
mingham has  made  considerable  headway 
in  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  this  sort. 
It  has  not  only  taken  in  new  area,  but  is 
also  planning  new  areas  under  the  act. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  one  to  go  into  many  details  in 
connection  with  an  act  of  this  sort,  but 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  to  the  City 
Club  from  the  other  side  any  informa- 
tion that  may  be  desired  concerning  its 
operation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  necessary  confer- 
ences between  all  interests  concerned  in 
the  area  that  is  to  be  dealt  with,  not  only 
the  municipal  interests,  but  also  the  in- 
terests of  private  owners  of  land.  They 
are  all  brought  together  in  conference 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  adjust  all  the 
interests  concerned,  with  a  view  to  their 
common  welfare.  With  the  adoption  of 
that  act  we  have  undoubtedly  taken  a 
great  step  forward. 

Rigid  Street  Plans  Unscientific 

"Now  may  I  say  one  or  two  words 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  details  of  the 
actual  preparation  of  a  town  plan?  We 
will  take  the  question  of  main  arteries. 
I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  no 
better  example  of  the  unscientific  nature 
of  the  present  way  of  doing  things  than 
in  connection  with  our  roads  or  streets. 
Most  of  the  towns  on  this  continent  have 
laid  down  an  arbitrary  width  of  road, 
sixty-six  feet,  I  believe.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  is  unscientific  it  is  the  laying 
down  of  a  hard  and  fast  width  of  that 
sort  for  practically  all  streets,  regardless 
of  their  use.  It  is  like  a  man  insisting 
on  having  size  10  boots  for  all  his  fam- 
ily, regardless  of  age  or  size.  The  pro- 
vision of  a  sixty-six  foot  streets  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  The  truth  is  that  a 
sixty-six  foot  street  is  quite  unequal  to 
the  traffic  and  other  purposes   in  many 


places  in  our  big  cities ;  it  is  quite  waste- 
ful and  unnecessary  in  others.  In  many 
cases  a  narrow  street  will  suffice ;  in  some 
places  for  certain  classes  of  traffic  a  150- 
foot  street  is  needed.  Wide  streets  will 
be  needed  more  and  more  as  the  years 
go  on,  because  of  the  application  of  the 
motor  to  trade  and  commerce.  I  believe 
we  are  only  just  entering  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  motor ;  it  is  still  almost  in 
its  experimental  stage.  I  believe  the 
next  fifty  years  will  see  its  very  wide 
adoption,  not  merely  for  pleasure  pur- 
poses but  for  the  movement -of  commodi- 
ties of  all  kinds  within  the  city  and  be- 
tween cities.  If  that  is  so,  our  roads 
must  obviously  be  made  adequate  to  their 
work.  My  belief  is  that  all  of  that 
should  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
thinking  center,  the  engineers  or  archi- 
tects who  are  planning  the  town. 

The  Grouping  of  Houses 

"I  will  take  the  other  extreme,  resi- 
dential streets.  In  most  towns  it  is  de- 
creed either  by  custom  or  by  regulation 
that  residences  must  be  built  facing  the 
orthodox  type  of  street,  which  is  sixty- 
six  feet — in  our  own  case,  generally 
about  fifty  feet — wide.  My  own  view 
is  that,  before  very  many  years  are  over, 
that  method  of  building  houses  will  be 
intolerable  to  the  people  who  have  to  live 
in  them.  The  main  arteries  must  be 
utilized  for  the  passage  of  traffic  to  and 
fro,  and  the  residences,  if  there  is  to  be 
anything  like  a  decent  standard  of  civili- 
zation, must  be  kept  back  from  the  main 
arteries  by  a  system  of  squares  and 
quadrangles  and  'T's,'  so  that  the  dust 
and  noise  of  the  traffic  cannot  come  to 
them  to  the  same  extent,  and  so  that  it 
may  be  possible  for  the  children  to  go 
out  at  the  front  door  without  being  run 
over  by  an  automobile.  I  believe  that 
the  present  method  of  making  the  resi- 
dences face  the  main  arteries  is  alto- 
gether wrong. 

"Now  that  brings  us  to  this  point: 
I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  there  is  no 
necessity  to  devote  more  land  to  the  pur- 
poses of  streets,  but  to  devote  the  land 
that  is  applied,  in  a  more  scientific  way. 
The  access  to  the  residences  should  be  a 
square  area  around  a  quadrangle,  which 
need  only  be  a  carriage  drive  fifteen, 
twenty  or  twenty-four  feet  wide.  The 
land  that  vou  can  borrow  from  that,  for 
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the  purpose  of  your  main  arteries,  will 
enable  you  to  double  or  more  than  double 
their  width. 

Reservation  of  Building  Lines 

"Another  matter  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  home — and  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
that  might  very  well  be  taken  up  by  such 
cities  as  Chicago — is  the  laying  down  of 
a  frontage  line  for  building  purposes  well 
in  advance  of  actual  building.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  guarantee  that  the  city 
shall  be  able  to  expand  without  having 
to  compensate  for  buildings.  Originally 
a  comparatively  narrow  residential  street 
forty  or  fifty  feet  wide  may  be  pro- 
vided, but  if  it  is  also  provided  that  the 
building  line  shall  be  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  back,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
that  at  no  time  shall  the  owner  acquire 
a  building  right  beyond  that  frontage 
line,  it  will  be  possible,  should  it  be 
necessary  in  years  to  come,  to  widen  the 
streets  without  compensating  for  the 
buildings.  The  city  would  only  have  to 
compensate  for  the  front  garden,  at  a 
much  less  cost.  It  may  be,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  pursuing  this  policy  the  city 
might  be  considered  as  trenching  unduly 
on  private  property.  I  don't  believe  it 
at  all.  If  the  rules  are  laid  down  in 
advance,  no  one  suffers.  I  admit  that 
you  have  no  right  to  deprive  a  man  of 
property  after  you  have  allowed  him  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  it.  He  has  as 
much  right  to  it  as  you  have  to  your 
watchchain  or  your  watch.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible, in  town  planning,  to  lay  down  the 
rules  in  advance,  so  that  no  interest  suf- 
fers seriously  as  a  result.  But  if  you 
allow  interests  to  accumulate  against  the 
public,  then  you  have  to  compensate  for 
them. 

"Now,  the  business  of  which  I  happen 
to  be  chairman  and  founder  is  engaged 
in  demonstrating  to  some  extent,  by  ex- 
ample, what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the 
direction  that  I  have  been  indicating. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  experiment  on  a 
whole  town  like  Chicago,  but  we  are 
taking  fairly  large  estates  and  demon- 
strating how  they  can  be  planned  out  as 
a  whole.  Perhaps  I  had  better  take  as 
my  typical  example  the  Hampstead  sub- 
urb that  we  are  laying  out.  There  we 
have  land  upon  which  we  propose  to 
build  a  suburb  for  30,000  people.  We 
have  developed,  I  suppose,  about  a  third 


or  a  quarter  of  it.  The  whole  is  planned 
out  in  advance,  so  that  the  wants  of  the 
30,000  people  shall  be  fully  met.  We 
have  preserved  the  beauty  spots ;  we 
have  determined  where  the  churches  are 
to  go ;  we  have  determined  where  the 
institutes  and  clubs  are  to  go ;  we  have 
selected  the  bowling  greens  and  the  ten- 
nis courts ;  we  have  selected  the  football 
and  cricket  fields.  We  are  preserving 
twenty-odd  acres  of  beautiful  wood  on 
this  area.  We  see,  in  advance,  before 
we  begin  to  build  or  develop,  a  picture 
of  how  the  town  will  unfold  itself,  so 
that,  when  finished,  it  will  be  complete 
and  harmonious  in  all  its  parts. 

The  Unity  of  the  Town 

"That  fireplace  (indicating)  may  be 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  it  should  also  be 
thought  of  in  relation  to  the  room  as  a 
whole.  Just  so,  a  front  door  or  an  open 
porch  in  the  front  is  only  a  part  of  the 
elevation  of  a  building.  In  the  same 
way,  a  building  or  a  church  or  a  recrea- 
tion ground  or  a  wood  is  only  a  part  of 
a  great  urban  area.  Your  architect  and 
city  engineer  is  not  equal  to  his  work 
unless  he,  in  addition  to  thinking  in  the 
units  of  a  single  building,  is  also  think- 
ing in  terms  of  the  whole  estate.  He 
must  have  in  front  of  him,  as  it  were, 
in  imagination,  a  conception  of  how  the 
whole  thing  will  unfold  itself.  To  let 
a  church  be  dumped  down  here  and  a 
gin  palace  there  and  a  dry  goods  store 
and  the  railway  station  somewhere  else, 
is  not  scientific  planning,  and  in  the  long 
run  does  not  promote  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  community  as  a  whole.  We 
say  that  all  these  things  are  a  part  of  the 
greater  unit  and  the  science  of  town 
planning  must  think  of  them  as  such. 

"In  our  Hampstead  suburb  we  have 
followed  that  ideal  as  far  as  it  is  humanly 
possible.  We  have  also  adopted  over 
the  bulk  of  the  estate  what  is  called  the 
copartnership  principle ;  that  is,  instead 
of  letting  our  tenants  or  our  residents 
buy  their  own  houses,  thus  doing  away 
with  central  control  of  the  separate 
units,  we  are  enabling  our  tenants  to 
become  stockholders  in  the  property. 
We  pay  a  limited  dividend  of  four  and 
one-half  and  five  per  cent  on  our  stock 
and  the  surplus  is  allocated  in  two  ways. 
We  devote  a  portion  to  the  common 
interests  of  the  estate — social  life,  club 
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life  etc. — but  the  bulk  of  it  is  allocated 
as  a  further  dividend  among  our  resi- 
dents, not  on  their  capital,  but  on  their 
rent.  In  that  way  we  secure  the  so- 
called  'unearned  increment/  and  that  will 
in  the  main  go  to  the  residents  on  the 
estate.  That  achieves  several  very  good 
objects.  First  of  all,  it  prevents  prop- 
erty falling  into  the  hands  of  individuals 
who  might  abuse  it  and  lower  its  char- 
acter ;  and,  secondly,  it  provides  a  kind 
of  civic  or  corporate  security  over  the 
whole  estate  and  interests  residents  in 
keeping  up  the  character  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

Co-operative  Spirit  of   Hampstead 

"I  cannot  bring  before  you  actually,  of 
course,  the  net  result  of  this  principle. 
You  would  have  to  see  the  estate  in 
order  to  judge.  I  believe  there  are  in 
Chicago  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  have 
visited  our  Hampstead  suburb.  I  left  it 
in  the  middle  of  August  and  I  have  been 
over  a  good  bit  of  the  continent  here 
since  then,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  get 
back  and  see  Hampstead  again.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  approaching  the  civic 
pride  with  which  its  gardens,  for  in- 
stance, are  maintained.  You  cannot  find 
any  bad  gardens ;  I  do  not  think  you  can 
find  any  indifferent  ones.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  picture  of  beauty.  The  archi- 
tect has  done  his  work.  The  town  plan- 
ner, in  laying  out  the  roads  and  in 
arranging  the  buildings  in  their  right 
positions,  has  done  his  work.  A  high 
standard  in  all  respects  has  been  devel- 
oped. To  reach  such  a  standard  we  of 
course  had  to  have  the  co-operation  of 
the  residents  themselves.  They  had  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  whole 
scheme.  Without  their  co-operation  we 
could  not  have  a  live,  throbbing  com- 
munity, working  together  for  the  good 
of  the  whole. 

"I  think  I  must  put  this  point,  know- 
ing the  businesslike  character  of  the  men 
of  Chicago,  that  this  is  not  without  its 
effect  upon  the  financial  security  of  our 
enterprise.  The  truth  is  that,  where  this 
plan  has  been  carried  out  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  the  desire  to  live  in  these  co- 
partnership suburbs  has  been  so  great 
that  it  has  removed  them  almost  entirely 
from  the  realm  of  speculation.  In 
Hampsted.  as  we  are  building  it,  the  risk 


of  having  empty  houses  never  comes 
before  us.  We  have  a  waiting  list  and 
are  building  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
keep  a  staff  of  one  thousand  employes 
building  as  fast  as  we  can.  Not  only 
are  the  houses  all  let,  but  we  have  a 
waiting  list  of  investors — men  who  have 
put  down  their  money — waiting  to  come 
to  live  in  these  houses  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready. 

Art  and  Commerce  Meet 

"To  come  back  to  my  original  point, 
not  only  does  art,  the  feeling  of  beauty, 
bring  satisfaction  to  the  individual  resi- 
dent, but  the  financier,  too,  gets  his  satis- 
faction in  the  shape  of  assured  capital 
and  an  assured  return.  In  other  words, 
true  commercialism,  with  proper  limita- 
tions, and  true  art  have  met,  have  found, 
as  it  were,  the  right  mean  between  the 
two,  their  converging  points.  Art  and 
beauty  help  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
the  estate,  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  tenants  we  keep  up  the  commercial 
values,  and  our  houses  are  practically 
never  empty. 

"I  believe  the  problem  of  town  plan- 
ning and  city  development  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  ahead  of  all  the  indus- 
trial countries  of  the  world,  not  merely 
of  England  and  Germany,  but  of  Amer- 
ica as  well,  because  it  touches  life  at  so 
many  points.  It  is  not  merely  a  housing 
question ;  I  would  not  like  it  to  be 
thought  of  merely  as  such.  It  is  not 
merely  a  street  or  traffic  question;  it  is 
not  merely  a  playground  or  park  ques- 
tion. It  is  all  of  those,  but  something 
more.  It  is  all  of  them  in  combination. 
It  is  something  higher.  It  affects  the 
individual  at  all  points. 

"Today  you  spend,  as  we  are  spending, 
millions  of  dollars  on  education.  I  be- 
lieve a  large  part  of  those  millions  are 
wasted  on  the  children  because  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live.  They 
go  from  the  school,  where  they  have  the 
right  influence,  into  the  home  where, 
under  present  conditions,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  have  the  right  influence. 
Thus,  owing  to  the  absence  of  scientific 
handling  of  the  town-development  prob- 
lem, we  are  wasting  money  in  this  and 
other  directions. 

A   Plea  for  the  Individual  Home 

"Above  all,   I   would  plead   with  you 
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here,  because  I  believe  you  are  setting 
a  bad  example,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the 
direction  I  have  indicated.  I  would 
plead  for  the  abolition  of  the  tenement 
as  the  standard  home  for  the  working 
man  of  the  future.  I  don't  suggest  that 
for  some  of  the  middle  classes,  profes- 
sional people — bachelors  or  otherwise — ■ 
here  and  there,  the  apartment  dwelling 
may  have,'  on  the  whole,  the  balance  to 
be  said  in  its  favor.  But  what  I  protest 
against  is  that  we  should  accept  the  block 
tenement  house  as  the  standard  home  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  or 
any  other  country.  I  know  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  bring  home  the  effect  of 
the  tenement  dwelling  upon  character 
and  upon  the  type  of  the  individual.  It 
is  probably  the  most  difficult  task  that 
one  has  to  perform.  You  can  measure 
the  success  of  a  company  by  the  divi- 
dends it  pays.  You  can  handle  the  street 
problem,  because  you  can  put  the  tape 
over  the  street  and  talk  in  terms  of  feet. 
You  can  speak  of  beauty  in  the  matter 
of  an  estate  from  the  standpoint  of 
flowers  and  gardens,  because  they  are 
there.  But  when  you  speak  of  the  effect 
of  a  certain  type  of  home  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring 
that  fact  before  the  minds  of  one's 
audience,  because  the  cause  and  effect 
operate  over  such  a  long  period  of  time 
that  you  arc  not  able  to  connect  them 
directly  in  a  speech.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  long  run  the  nation 
whose  working  population  is  housed  in 
tenements  ten  or  a  dozen  stories  high 
has  its  end  almost  in  sight.  \  don't  be- 
lieve that  you  can  have  a  working  popu- 
lation in  the  long  run  fit  to  do  its  work 
housed  under  such  conditions. 

"I  will  take  London's  experience  for 
example.  In  the  case  of  London  we 
have  our  sturdy  laborer  coming  up  from 
a  rural  district.  He  lives  three  or  four 
stories  up  in  a  couple  of  rooms  for  which 
he  pays  six  or  eight  shillings  a  week — 
it  may  be  in  the  Peabody  dwellings.  You 
are  not  able  to  see  the  injury  inflicted 
on  that  individual  by  the  transfer  from 
the  little  village,  say  of  Devonshire,  to 
a  block  of  dwellings  in  London.  He 
probably  carries  as  many  brick  as  he 
could  carry  in  the  rural  district.  But  he 
is  using  up  and  wearing  out  the  energy 
that  the  rural  district  has  implanted  in 
him,    even    though    you    don't    see    the 


change  in  him.  Consider  his  children, 
too ;  their  playground  is  the  landing 
stage  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  effect 
of  those  cramped  surroundings  begins  to 
showT  first  on  the  mother,  then  on  the 
children,  and,  as  I  said,  in  three  genera- 
tions the  laborer  who  could  carry  his 
hod  of  brick  without  trouble  has  become 
a  miserable  creature  who  is  unemployed 
and  is  an  unfit  citizen  for  any  city  in  the 
world.  That  deadening  influence  arises 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  real  home. 
My  view  is  that  there  is  something 
subtle  in  the  fact  of  a  working  man  and 
his  wife  and  children  being  able  to  call 
some  unit  a  home,  and,  in  connection 
with  that  home,  to  be  able  to  think  of  the 
garden,  to  be  able  to  think  of  the  apple 
tree  and  the  gooseberry  tree  where  the 
little  children  may  steal  their  gooseber- 
ries. The  individual  home,  in  which  the 
people  can  take  a  pride,  is  the  nursery 
in  a  hundred  unseen  ways  of  that  char- 
acter on  which  you  build  an  unseen  race. 
I  plead  for  the  retention  of  that  indi- 
vidual home  as  the  unit  of  home  life,  in 
which  our  work  people  are  to  live,  be- 
cause, in  connection  with  it,  there  is  also 
developed  a  sense  of  civic  pride.  As 
Mazzini,  the  great  Italian  patriot,  said: 
'The  home  is  the  nursery  of  citizenship.' 
You  cannot  have  that  citizenship  without 
pride  in  a  home.  Out  of  pride  in  a  home 
comes  pride  of  state,  pride  of  country 
and  a  sense  of  dignity. 

The  Cultivation  of  Civic   Pride 

"Just  as  I  would  plead  for  that  sense 
of  pride  in  the  workman's  home,  I  would 
plead  for  a  sense  of  civic  duty  in  the 
minds  of  our  business  men.  I  protest 
that  a  business  man  has  no  right,  morally, 
to  use  a  town  in  order  to  accumulate  a 
private  fortune,  legitimate  as  that  is — 
and  I  am  not  antagonistic  to  private 
property.  I  am  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  think  in  terms  antagonistic  to 
private  property  ;  my  individualism  is  too 
strong  to  say  a  word  against  it.  But  I 
do  say  that  a  successful  business  man  is 
not  fulfilling  his  function  when  he  has 
merely  made  his  fortune  in  a  town.  He 
owres  something  to  a  town  in  which  he 
has  made  his  fortune.  Side  by  side  with 
the  pride  of  winning  wealth  is  the  civic 
duty  toward  the  town  as  a  whole.  That 
civic  duty  cannot  be  better  performed 
than  by  putting  forth  efforts  to  assist  in 
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the  unfolding  of  a  noble,  a  beautiful 
town,  in  which  the  people  can  live  com- 
fortably and  happily.  Thus,  from  the 
individual  homes  of  the  laborers,  and 
from  the  efforts  of  the  business  men. 
streams  will  arise  that  will  make  for  the 
advancement  of  our  citizenship  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word." 
i  Applause,  i 

A  MEMBER— "What  is  the  perma- 
nency of  the  tenant's  leasehold?  Does 
the  fee  at  all  times  remain  in  the  corpo- 
ration ?" 

MR.  VIVIAN— "It  does." 

THE  MEMBER— "How  long  a  lease- 
hold can  a  tenant  obtain?" 

MR.  VIVIAN— 'Tenants  have  leases 
all  the  way  from  a  week  up  to  twenty- 
one  years.  We  feel  almost  indifferent 
about  the  matter.  Our  tenants  are  really 
permanent.  We  have  an  arbitration  com- 
mittee, to  which  any  tenant  can  appeal 
if  he  wishes." 

GEORGE  E.  HOOKER— "I  would 
like  to  have  the  speaker  say  a  word,  first. 
about  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
dwellings  per  acre ;  and,  second,  about 
the  class  of  people  for  whom  these  gar- 
den suburbs  are  built,  and.  third,  about 
the  way  in  which  you  raise  your  capital. 
First,  what  is  the  practice  as  to  the  lim- 
itation of  the  number  of  houses  per 
acre?" 

MR.  VIVIAN— "We  limit  the  num- 
ber of  houses  to  the  acre  at  Hampstead 
to  an  average  of  not  exceeding  eight, 
each  house  being  occupied  ordinarily  by 
only  one  family.  Most  of  our  estate5 
are  limited  so  that  they  do  not  exceed 
ten. 

For  All  Glasses 

"At  Hampstead  we  build  for  practi- 
cally every  class.  Our  notion  is  not  to 
have  a  community  of  working  people 
only  or  of  any  other  single  class.  We 
have  houses  renting  for  from  a  dollar  or 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week  up,  so  the 
stock  broker,  the  solicitor,  the  K.  C.,  are 
practically  on  the  same  stick  with  the 
laborer.  There  are.  of  course,  adjust- 
ments between  the  different  kinds  of 
property. 

"When  the  tenant  leaves,  we  pay  out 
his  capital  at  par.  We  are  not  under 
obligation  to  do  it.     He  has  a  right,  if 


we  don't  pay  it  out  at  par.  to  find  a 
purchaser  for  it.  If  we  don't  accept  the 
purchaser  we  must  pay  him  at  par.  We 
have  no  right  to  deny  him  his  capital. 
We  pay  four  and  one-half  per  cent  on 
common  stock  and  five  per  cent  on  pre- 
ferred stock. 

"Just  now  the  ordinary  investors  are 
coming  in.  In  the  first  place,  we  got  a 
good  bit  of  money  from  people  who  were 
sympathetic  with  this  idea  and  wanted  a 
reasonable  return  on  their  capital.  The 
company  is  one  of  limited  liability.  V  e 
make  it  a  practice  for  every  tenant  pay- 
ing below  a  certain  rental  to  be  a  stock- 
holder, and  we  require  that  he  pay  down 
to  within  his  means.  We  have  some 
'navvies,'  and  in  the  case  of  the  'nav- 
vies' we  have  got  it  down  to  two  pounds 
—the  average  is  five.  We  make  the 
initial  installment  small.  If  he  fails  to 
complete  the  payment,  he  is  fined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules.  We  would 
probablv  give  him  notice  and  put  him 
out." 

MR.  HOOKER— "Does  the  tenant 
have  what  is  considered  a  permanent 
residence — the  equivalent  of  ownership  1"' 

MR.  VIVIAN— "Although  a  man  may 

be  in  a  house  as  a  weekly  tenant,  he 
would  probably  give  you  to  understand 
that  the  house  is  his  own.  But.  legally 
speaking,  he  occupies  only  under  the 
terms  of  his  lease,  for  a  week,  a  month 
or  a  quarter,  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  for 
whatever  time  the  lease  may  specify." 

A    MEMBER— "What    assuranc 
security  do  you  give  in  regard  to  a  rea- 
sonable rent?" 

MR.     VIVIAN— "None.      We     may 

raise  the  rent  to  the  next  tenant,  if  one 
has  gone  out,  but  our  practice  is  not  to 
raise  the  rent  on  a  man  that  comes  in 
first.  If  the  rent  is  raised  the  tenants 
get  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  dividends." 

MR.  HOOKER— "Does  a  shareholder 
have  a  vote?" 

MR.  VIVIAN— "He  has:  but  the 
stockholder  has  not." 

A  MEMBER— ''The  public  can  vote 
on   whether  the   rent  may  be   raised  or 

not?" 

MR.  VIVIAN— "It  is  all  managed  by 
directors,  of  course." 
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LLOYD-GEORGE  AND  THE  LAND  CAMPAIGN 

IN  ENGLAND 


Mr.  Francis  Neilson,  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  for  the  Hyde 
Division  of  Cheshire,  England,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  British  "League  for  the  Taxa- 
tion of  Land  Values,"  addressed  the  noon 
meeting  of  the  City  Club  on  Monday, 
September  30,  1912,  on  "Lloyd-George 
and  the  Land  Campaign  in  England." 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  White  presided  over  a 
large  attendance. 

Francis  Neilson 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  One 
of  the  things  that  has  surprised  me,  more 
even  than  the  development  that  has  taken 
place  since  I  left  this  country  as  a  resi- 
dent in  1897.  has  been  the  tremendous 
interest  that  the  people,  both  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States,  take  in  Lloyd- 
George.  That  interest,  gentlemen,  is  not 
one  that  comes  from  the  party  in  this 
country  whose  ideals,  perhaps,  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  party  which  today  is 
behind  Lloyd-George.  It  is  a  non-party 
interest.  Lloyd-George  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  a  way  very  similar  to 
that  in  which  he  has  appealed  to  the 
imagination  of  the  people  of  England. 
But  there  are  a  good  many  people  who 
don't  know  the  Lloyd-George  of  his 
younger  days.  He  seems  to  have  come 
before  you  notably  within  the  past  five 
years,  but  he  has  a  wonderful  previous 
record. 

Early  History  of  Lloyd-George 

"When  you  hear  the  word  'Wales'  I 
dare  say  you  think  of  a  great  radical  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Isles.  But  there  was 
a  time  when  Wales  was  as  tory  as  the 
southern  counties  of  England  are  to-day. 
The  Carnarvon  boroughs,  now  represent- 
ed by  Lloyd-George,  were  for  years  and 
years  represented  in  the  tory  interest. 
Lloyd-George  is  a  native  of  Carnarvon, 
the  scene  of  humble  folk,  where  through 
his  earliest  years  he  could  see  intimately 
the  conditions  of  the  people  of  the  cot- 
tage ;  where  he  could  see  all  around  him 
the  power  and  tyranny  of  landlordism. 
He  did  not  have  to  wait  until  his  man- 
hood to  see  the  exercise  of  what  to-dav 


we  call  Penrhynism.  He  remembered 
from  his  boyhood  many  lockouts  of  quar- 
rymen  in  his  district,  and  saw  their  con- 
sequences :  Poverty,  emaciated  women, 
and  weak  children.  All  this  burned  into 
the  soul  of  Lloyd-George  and  whatever 
fire  was  started  in  his  heart  and  mind 
was  fanned  almost  into  a  conflagration 
through  the  mentorship  of  an  uncle,  who 
was  something  of  an  economist  and  poli- 
tician. So,  when  they  went  to  Lloyd- 
George  and  asked  him  if  he  would  fight 
the  Carnarvon  boroughs  he  readily  con- 
sented. No  one  thought  he  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  winning.  And  yet  the 
eloquent  Welshman,  fired  with  the  en- 
thusiasm for  Welsh  ideals,  swept  the 
Carnarvon  boroughs  and  Lloyd-George 
gained  the  victory  by  a  very  narrow  ma- 
jority in  a  seat  that  had  always  been  Con- 
servative. 

"Now  it  is  not  every  man  who  has 
eloquence  on  the  platform  in  England 
and  who  can  move  great  audiences  who 
proves  a  success  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Speaking  in  the  House  is  quite 
another  thing.  Knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  procedure  and  skill  almost  rapier-like 
in  debate  is  necessary  if  one  is  going  to 
succeed  in  Parliament.  No  sooner  was 
Lloyd-George  in  the  House — and,  of 
course,  he  went  in  when  Liberalism  was 
in  opposition — than  he  very  quickly  mas- 
tered the  rules  of  procedure  and  flung 
himself  into  the  debates  with  tremendous 
success. 

"Shortly  afterwards  a  great  backward 
movement  started.  It  was  during  those 
ten  years  from  1895  to  1905,  when  so 
many  social  questions  in  the  English  pub- 
lic life  stirred  the  imagination  of  the 
people.  George  found  a  spirit  of  re- 
togression  in  that  Parliament.  He  found 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  in  a  Par- 
liament -of  that  kind  to  speak  for  the 
redressing  of  the  wrongs  of  Wales  in 
such  a  way  that  Parliament  could  be 
moved. 

Lloyd-George  and  the  Boer  War 

"In  1899,  the  war  in  South  Africa 
started.  Lloyd-George  opposed  the  war. 
In   the   House   of    Commons,    in   debate 
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after  debate,  step  by  step  he  fought  this 
battle.  In  the  country  he  found  ready 
audience  to  hear  him  denounce  the  war 
and  censure  the  people  who  had  insti- 
gated it. 

"You  remember  we  were  told  that  only 
ten  millions  of  money  and  something  like 
fifty  thousand  men  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  through  that  war;  that  it  would  be 
really  a  picnic  party  and  that  by  Christ- 
mas time  the  troops  would  be  through 
and  would  eat  their  Christmas  dinner  at 
Pretoria.  You  will  remember  how  all 
those  calculations  were  confounded,  how 
for  an  almost  intolerable  period  the  war 
dragged  on,  how  the  British  troops  went 
from  bad  to  worse  disaster,  and  how 
the  government  had  to  vote  continually 
more  and  more  men,  more  and  more  mil- 
lions, and  to  charter  more  and  more  ships. 
And  as  things  grew  worse  in  England, 
Lloyd-George,  instead  of  suppressing 
himself,  as  many  men  did,  spoke  with 
greater  vigor  against  the  war  and  all 
those  responsible  for  it,  although  he  went 
about  with  his  life  in  his  hands  over  and 
over  again. 

"You  will  also  remember,  I  dare  say, 
when  I  bring  it  back  to  your  minds,  the 
time  when  he  was  advertised  to  go  down 
to  Birmingham  to  give  an  address,  Birm- 
ingham being  the  very  center  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  influence,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain being  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  . 
war.  You  will  remember  how  the  Lib- 
erals of  Birmingham  went  to  him  and 
pleaded  with  him  not  to  go  and  how  he 
turned  them  all  aside.  He  said :  'I  am 
advertised  to  speak  at  Birmingham  Town 
Hall  on  the  war,  and  I  shall  go  to 
Birmingham  Town  Hall  and  speak  on 
the  war.'  How  he  got  into  the  hall  is 
almost  a  mystery  now.  Not  only  was 
the  building  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity 
inside,  but  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  were  crowded  about  it.  While 
he  was  speaking,  the  mob  broke  loose  and 
stormed  the  building.  Many  people  got 
in  and  it  would  seem  that  if  they  had 
found  him  they  would  have  torn  him 
limb  from  limb.  Only  through  the 
strategy  of  a  policeman,  who  exchanged 
clothes  with  him,  did  Lloyd-George  get 
outside  the  building  and  escape  with  his 
life. 

"But  Lloyd-George  is  not  the  one  to 
change    his    principles    because    of    such 


experiences  as  that.  He  still  went  on. 
denouncing  the  war  wherever  he  could 
find  an  audience  in  England.  I  don't 
think  that  young  men  of  the  British 
democracy  had  ever  a  greater  lesson  in 
courage  taught  to  them  than  Lloyd- 
George  taught  on  that  occasion.  They 
saw  within  a  very  few  months  after  the 
war  was  over  the  whole  of  public  opinion 
turn  round  and  rally  to  the  standard  of 
Lloyd-George  and  of  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  the  men  who  had  stood 
for  right  against  might  all  through  thai 
terrible  time. 

The  General  Election 

"Well,  gentlemen,  during  the  war  we 
had  a  general  election.     At  that  general 
election   the   Conservatives   went  to    the 
country  and  said :  'All  we  want  is  a  man- 
date from  you  to  return  to  Parliament 
and  finish  the  war.     We  began  it;  let  us 
finish  it.     It  is  dangerous  to  swap  horses 
crossing  the  stream.'    The  Conservative- 
were    heckled    on    the    platforms    as    b  > 
whether  they  intended,  if  they  were  re- 
turned, to  deal  with  domestic  legislation. 
They   promised    not   to   touch    domestic 
legislation.    Mr.  Chamberlain  went  down 
to  the  center  of  a  great  mining  district 
and  he  was  heckled  there  as  to  why  he 
had  not  carried  out  his  pledges.    He  was 
asked:   'Will  you   deal   with  education?' 
'Will    you    touch    licensing?'      He    said: 
'No,   we   will   be   returned   to   settle   the 
war    and     we     will     do     nothing    else.' 
Mr.  Balfour  in  Manchester,  heckled  in  a 
similar  way,  gave  similar  replies.     They 
were    returned   with    a   majority   in   the 
House  of  Commons  of  about  130.     But 
that  majority  did  not  reflect  the  majority 
of  the  votes  polled  in  the  country.     The 
election    gave    the    Conservatives,    even 
with  all  the  advantages  of  plural  voting, 
only  a  small  majority  of  the  votes  polled. 
But  no  sooner  were  they  in  office  than 
they  utterly  ignored  their  pledges  to  the 
people  and  began  to  touch  domestic  legis- 
lation. 

The   Education  Bill 

"One  of  the  things  that  brought  Lloyd- 
George  to  the  front  in  recent  times  was 
the  Conservative  government  tampering 
with  the  educational  system  of  England. 
The  education  bill  of  1902,  which  Lloyd- 
George   fought  so  bitterly,   was  brought 
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about  by  the  action  of  the  Established 
Church  in  declaring  that  it  could  no 
longer  bear  the  intolerable  strain  of  vol- 
untary contributions  for  its  church 
schools.  Well,  'there  is  always  the  tax- 
payer for  any  privileged  body  to  go  to 
when  it  finds  itself  bearing  an  intolerable 
strain.  So  Air.  Balfour  introduced  an 
education  bill  in  1902,  which  made  the 
people  find  the  money  to  keep  up  the 
privileged  schools  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  bill  imposed  religious  tests 
upon  the  teachers.  That  roused  Lloyd- 
George  to  the  utmost  indignation.  Wales 
had  really  almost  as  good  a  school  system 
as  Scotland. 

The  Licensing  Bill 

"The  education  bill  was  no  sooner 
passed  than  the  brewing  interests  in  Eng- 
land thought:  'If  the  Established  Church 
of  England  can  throw  off  an  intolerable 
strain  and  put  it  onto  the  taxpayer,  can- 
in  >t  the  brewing  interests  do  something  of 
that  kind?'  As  a  great  banquet,  in  the 
city  of  London,  attended  by  representa- 
tives  of  the  brewing  interests,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  those  interests  said: 
'If  the  government  won't  listen  to  our 
demands,  the  next  time  they  go  to  the 
country  we  will  chuck  them  out.'  Some- 
thing quaint  was  the  expression,  more 
suited  to  the  taproom  than  the  Mansion 
House.  The  government  trembled  to  its 
foundation  at  the  idea  of  having  to  go  to 
the  country  without  the  brewing  interest 
at  its  back  and  very  quickly  a  Licensing 
Bill  was  drawn  up  by  the  Tories  and  in- 
troduced to  Parliament.  It  had  been 
regarded  in  England  that  a  license  was 
granted  for  only  one  year,  that  the  licens- 
ing magistrates  could  take  a  license  away 
at  will  and  that  the  power  vested  in  the 
licensing  magistrates  to  grant  a  license 
came  from  the  people  and  that  they  who 
gave  could  take  away.  That  didn't  suit 
the  brewing  interests  and  the  Tory  party. 
They  must  have  a  freehold  in  licenses. 
The  brewing  trade  for  years  and  years 
had  been  buying  up  licensed  houses  all 
over  the  country,  the  inflated  values  had 
been  over-capitalized  and  things  were 
going  bad  for  them.  If  it  came  to  be 
held  generally  all  over  the  country  that 
a  license  was  granted  for  only  one  year 
and  could  then  be  taken  away,  many  of 
the  brewing  institutions  of  the  countrv 


would  go  crash.  So  it  was  fought  tooth 
and  nail  in  the  most  radical  manner,  but 
the  licensing  bill  was  passed  by  a  big 
majority  and  presented  a  monopoly 
worth  three  hundred  millions  to  the  brew- 
ing interests. 

"No  sooner  than  that  was  done  than 
the  mine  owners  of  South  Africa  came 
to  the  front.  They  had  used  Kaffir  labor 
out  there,  given  them  half  the  wages  they 
got  before  the  war,  and  food  that  con- 
sisted of  the  debris  from  the  commis- 
sariat. They  stated  they  could  get  no 
labor,  and  therefore  the  only  way  the 
mine  owners  could  prosper  was  by  the 
Conservative  government  giving  to  them 
an  ordinance  for  indentured  Chinese  la- 
bor. They  asked  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment to  give  to  them  that  which  Kru- 
ger  before  the  war  had  twice  refused. 
The  Tory  government  gave  it  to  them, 
although  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
said  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  regrettable 
necessity. 

"Those  three  things  came  to  pass  in  the 
Parliaments  of  1900  and  1905.  You  can, 
I  suppose,  imagine  what  Lloyd-George 
did  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  opposi- 
tion. He  made  a  name  for  himself  that 
will  never  die  in  England  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  fought  those  measures. 

Commission  on  Conduct  of  the  War 

"A  commission  was  set  up  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  Lord  Elgin  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  Commission  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
perhaps,  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  report 
of  that  commission  before  its  publica- 
tion. He  was  a  clever  strategist.  He 
knew  quite  well  that  toryism  was 
doomed  for  England  if  people  ever  had 
the  leisure  to  read  that  report.  I  have 
read  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 
reports  that  I  have  ever  looked  at,  apart 
from  the  history  of  the  land  question  in 
England.  Mr.  Chamberlain  realized 
that  the  people's  attention  must  be  taken 
away  from  that  report.  Things  were 
going  ill  for  toryism.  Chamberlain  was 
an  ambitious  man.  He  wanted  some 
day  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
He  had  changed  from  the  Liberal  party 
to  the  Tory  party  and  he  knew  that  if 
he  were  ever  to  be  Prime  Minister  his 
fortunes  would  have  to  remain  with  the 
Tory  party.     So  he  started  a  new  move- 
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ment3  which  he  called  'Tariff  Reform'; 
we  called  it  'Protection.'  So  successfully 
did  he  start  the  new  movement  that  the 
people  did  not  read  the  Elgin  report. 
He  switched  them  on  to  the  preferential 
tariff.  He  wanted  to  bind  the  empire 
together.  He  started  to  bind  it  together 
in  1903  and  now,  whenever  a  man  goes 
on  the  platform  in  England  and  talks 
about  the  empire,  an  audience  of  work- 
ers generally  closes  its  pockets. 

"So  we  had  to  consider  the  whole  fiscal 
question  in  England,  and  this  threw  us 
hack  upon  the  land  question.  We  had 
been  dull  and  apathetic  on  this  ques- 
tion for  years,  and  at  that  time  a  great 
many  people  in  the  country  did  not  know 
how  they  were  taxed  nationally  and  lo- 
cally. We  were,  as  I  s,ay,  enabled  to 
open  up  the  whole  question.  As  an  al- 
ternative to  protection  wTe  preached  the 
land  question.  In  opposition  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  commodities  we  preached  the 
relief  of  commodities  and  the  taxation 
of  land  values.  It  was  slow  progress 
that  we  made.  Lloyd-George  did  very 
little  in  that  big  fight  toward  putting  the 
radical  alternative  to  protection,  but 
when  the  general  election  came,  in  1906, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  re- 
turned to  power  with  the  greatest  ma- 
jority that  a  Prime  Minister  had  had 
since  1832.  Now  was  our  opportunity 
to  undo  the  wrongs  of  the  past  and 
change  our  fiscal  system  in  an  economic 
manner. 

Scottish  Land  Valuation  Bill 

"In  the  first  session  of  Sir  Henrv 
Campbell-Bannerman's  administration, 
the  King's  Speech  contained  a  pledge  to 
give  to  Scotland  a  Land  Valuation  Bill. 
We  began  with  Scotland.  Scotland  had 
had  a  better  education  on  this  question 
than  had  England.  The  government 
went  to  great  trouble  in  collecting  in- 
formation about  it  before  they  drafted 
their  bill.  The  present  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland  sat  at  the  head  of  a  small 
commission,  which  heard  evidence  pro 
and  con  on  the  land  values  question,  and 
it  was  while  hearing  that  evidence  that 
Mr.  Alexander  Ure  became  converted  to 
the  taxation  of  land  values.  A  bill  was 
drafted  and  thoroughly  debated  through 
long  committee  stages.  I  am  not  going 
into  the  question  of  how  it  was  whittled 


down.  1  am  just  giving  you  the  salient 
points  in  this  matter  of  Lloyd-George 
and  the  Land  Campaign.  It  was  passed 
by  a  large  majority  and  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  House  of  Lords 
gave  it  two  hours'  shrift  and  threw  it 
out.  The  Scottish  members  went  back 
to  their  constituencies  in  the  autumn  and 
found  them  furious  about  it,  with  the 
result  that  the  bill  had  to  lie  reintroduced 
at  the  next  session. 

"In  England  we  were  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  government  would 
introduce  a  valuation  bill  for  England 
and  Wales.  Now,  land  in  England  has 
not  been  valued  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  perhaps  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  Land  as  land  there  contributed 
to  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom 
out  of  the  total  revenue  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  pounds,  only 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords 

"When  we  saw  how  the  lords  had 
treated  the  Scottish  Land  Values  Bill 
we  realized  that  we  could  not  advance 
along  that  line ;  that  there  was  an  ob- 
stacle that  blocked  all  progress.  You 
will  remember  that,  when  we  wanted  to 
give  the  Jew  equal  rights  with  other 
people  in  England,  it  was  the  House  of 
Lords  which  blocked  the  way.  When 
we  wanted  to  give  the  Catholics  equal 
rights  with  the  Protestants  in  England, 
the  House  of  Lords  blocked  the  way. 
xA.ll  through  the  movement  for  granting 
the  franchise  the  House  of  Lords  was 
the  stumbling  block,  and  for  every  bit 
of  reform  that  has  ever  been  brought 
forward  in  England  the  House  of  Lords 
has  blocked  the  way.  We  knew  what 
its  attitude  would  be  on  this  question  of 
land  values — the  foundation  on  which 
their  power  was  based — and  we  began  to 
think  how  on  earth  we  were  going  to 
bring  about  remedial  legislation  in  Eng- 
land if  we  did  not  take  from  the  House 
of  Lords  its  absolute  veto  over  legisla- 
tion. 

"It  was  rather  a  crestfallen  and  de- 
spondent group  of  men  which  met  at  20 
Tothill  street  in  the  early  part  of  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  The  whole  of 
one  morning  was  spent  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Fels,  urging  him  to  come  out  stronger 
than  before  ;  hut  lie  was  discouraged  over 
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the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  party  and  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
He  damned  us  as  a  lot  of  politicians,  not 
economists,  and  said  that  the  single  tax 
was  "further  off  than  ever  before.  At 
that  juncture  I  thought  of  a  way  that 
our  forefathers  had  used,  long  ago — the 
Budget ;  what  you  would  call  in  this 
country  the  Appropriation  Bill. 

The  Budget 

"You  see  we  have  laid  it  down  from 
time  immemorial  in  England  that  the 
Budget  no  king  can  touch.  Although 
it  has  to  go  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  is  merely  a  matter  of  form.  You' 
know  that  King  John  tried  to  take  from 
the  people  the  power  to  say  when  and 
how  they  should  be  taxed  and  John  had 
to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  at  Runnymede, 
one  of  the  first  provisions  contained  in 
it  being  that  in  the  future  the  king  would 
have  no  power  in  this  matter.  Many 
Englishmen  have  forgotten  the  history 
of  John,  of  Charles  the  First,  who  lost 
his  head  for  similar  reasons,  and  of 
King  James,  who  had  to  leave  England. 

"We  concluded  at  this  meeting  to  go 
through  the  country  asking  audiences  to 
pass  resolutions  urging  the  government 
to  tax  land  values.  Mr.  Fels  gave  us 
one  thousand  pounds  toward  the  move- 
ment. I  think  he  was  quite  under  the 
impression  it  was  money  thrown  away 
and  shortly  after  that  he  'went  away  to 
America. 

"Now  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word 
as  to  Missouri  and  Oregon.  I  notice 
that  in  those  states  the  people  who  are 
working  for  tax  amendment  are  trying 
to  reach  the  people  through  literature. 
In  our  country,  for  years  and  years,  we 
tried  to  reach  the  country  in  that  way. 
My  friends,  if  you  want  to  reach  the 
people,  let  them  hear  your  voice  and 
stand  prepared  to  answer  questions.  In 
that  way  you  can  reach  nearly  all  of  them 
with  half  the  money  you  are  spending 
today  on  literature.  We  found  that  out 
in  our  campaign  that  began  in  1908.  We 
had  not  been  at  it  long  before  nearly 
all  the  meetings  in  industrial  centers  had 
overflow  crowds.  The  sensation  was 
simply  enormous  and  resolutions  were 
passed  enthusiastically.  The  chairman 
would  state  the  resolution,  it  would  be 
proposed,    second    and    supported.      We 


found  the  subject  taken  up  in  different 
places  as  a  non-party  matter.  I  remem- 
ber that  on  many  occasions  a  Tory  manu- 
facturer took  the  chair.  At  the  end  of 
four  months  I  ran  into  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  and  he  said : 
'Neilson,  I  don't  wish  you  any  harm, 
you  nor  your  friends,  but  I  wish  to 
heaven  for  about  three  months  that  you 
had  lockjaw;  we  cannot  stand  it.  For 
heaven's  sake,  let  down  on  these  reso- 
lutions that  are  being  sent  up.'  I  said: 
'If  you  will  tell  me  wdiether  land  values 
will  be  taxed  in  the  next  budget,  I  will 
tell  you  about  the  resolutions.'  He  said: 
T  don't  know.'  So  we  went  on  with  the 
work  and,  until  the  budget  appeared,  the 
taxation  of  land  values  had  become  the 
foremost  question  in  the  country. 

Land  Valuation  in  England 

"Now,  gentlemen,  to  be  perfectly  fair. 
I  must  say  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  took 
little  or  no  part  in  that  campaign,  but  I 
doubt  very  mttch  indeed  whether  we 
should  have  had  our  land  values  budget 
if  any  other  man  had  been  at  the  Treas- 
ury but  Lloyd-George.  We  found  there 
a  sympathetic  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  beginning  was  small,  very, 
very  small  indeed.  The  great  thing  was 
that  we  started  to  value  the  land.  For 
the  half-penny  undeveloped  land  tax, 
that  was  not  much ;  the  twenty  per  cent 
increment  duty,  we  didn't  think  anything 
of  that  at  all,  or  of  the  ten  per  cent  re- 
version duty  and  the  five  per  cent  mineral 
rights  duty.  Valuing  the  land  is  now 
progressing.  But  the  valuation  at  the 
end  of  five  years  will  be  the  value  of 
1909.  Mr.  Masterman,  who  is  Under- 
secretary for  the  Treasury,  told  us  this 
spring  that  he  was  assured  by  the  De- 
partment that  once  they  have  that  basis 
of  values  the  Department  will,  in  twelve 
months,  be  able  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

"Now  we  come  to  the  land  campaign 
proper.  Our  concern  is :  What  is  the 
government  going  to  do  with  the  valua- 
tion when  they  get  it?  We  have  taken 
time  by  the  forelock.  Our  political  bat- 
tles are  not  at  an  end.  We  are  at  work 
all  the  time,  all  days  of  the  week,  and 
will  always  be  at  it,  as  far  as  this  cause 
is  concerned,  till  we  gain  our  purpose. 
We  drew  up  a  manifesto  nearly  two 
vears    ago,    in    which     we    asked    that 
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all  land  values  should  be  made  available 
for  public  needs ;  that  the  valuations 
should  be  made  public ;  that  a  flat  tax 
should  be  levied  on  all  land  values,  with- 
out exception,  to  produce  a  fund  from 
which  could  be  defrayed  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation, administration  of  the  poor  law, 
main  roads,  police,  asylums,  all  national 
services,  the  cost  of  which  is  now  de- 
frayed by  the  local  taxpayer,  entailing 
a  crushing  burden  on  industry.  In  some 
of  our  districts  the  local  taxation  upon 
industry  amounts  to  something  like  eight 
and  three-pence  and  eight  and  four-pence 
in  the  pound.  Land  not  used  contributes 
not  a  brass  farthing  to  the  taxes,  national 
or  local ;  land  ill-used  in  England  has  a 
system  of  taxation  that  places  it  in  such 
a  condition  that  it  favors  the  land  being 
kept  ill-used.  We  have  surplus  labor  in 
England.  Surplus  labor  in  England  is 
the  cause  of  low  wages  and  low  wages 
mean  poverty,  slums,  destitution,  the 
degradation  of  men  and  women.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  present  system 
in  England  to-day,  if  it  is  to  be  altered, 
can  be  altered  on  only  one  basis,  and 
that  is  on  the  basis  of  the  single  tax. 

"So  we  presented  the  petition  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  was  signed  by  over 
one  hundred  and  seventy  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now  those  are  not 
all  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  are  in  favor  of  the  petition. 
We  didn't  ask  any  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  any  of  their  secretaries  to 
sign  it.  No  Nationalists  signed  it.  No 
Conservatives  signed  it.  I  daresay  to- 
day there  are  some  men  who  did  sign  it 
who  are  a  little  sorry  now  and  are  begin- 
ning to  tremble.  We  will  attend  to  them 
later  and  will  screw  their  courage  up  be- 
fore we  are  done  with  them.  But  the 
great  fact  is  that  we  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  are  pledged  that  land  values  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  needs,  that 
the  valuation  shall  be  made  public  and  a 
flat  tax  be  put  upon  the  capital  value  of 
the  land. 

Recent  Victories 

"This  year  we  have  been  able  to  arouse 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
importance  of  this  issue.  At  Whitsuntide 
there   was   a   seat   vacant  in    Northwest 


Norfolk.  We  ran  Mr.  Hemmerde  down 
there.  He  preached  the  taxation  of  land 
values  to  the  farmers  and  agricultural 
laborers.  On  this  principle  he  won  a 
great  victory.  That  shook  up  the  Tory 
press.  It  began  to  think  about  the  single 
tax.  Henry  George's  name  began  to  be 
mentioned  in  "The  Times."  Corre- 
spondents began  to  ask  for  information 
regarding  land  values.  Shortly  after- 
ward Hanley  became  vacant.  We  sent 
down  to  fight  that  constituency  a  man 
who  was  marked  'dangerous' ;  a  man  who 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Liberal  party's 
list  of  candidates,  Mr.  Outhwaite,  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  movement. 
He  made  a  single  tax  fight  against  the 
Tory,  who  put  up  the  full  Tory  plat- 
form of  their  land  purchase  scheme.  Mr. 
Outhwaite  won  a  great  victory.  It  gave 
Toryism  the  most  terrible  shock  it  had 
received.  Then  our  friends  in  Belfast, 
as  they  could  not  raise  much  excitement 
in  England  against  the  Home  Rule, 
thought  to  themselves  that  they  must  do 
something  to  cloud  the  issue.  They  found 
Tories  ready  and  willing  in  England  to 
help  them  and  they  attempted  to  cover 
up  the  movement,  just  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain had  tried  by  colonial  preference 
schemes  to  cover  up  the  scandal  of  Lord 
Elgin's  report  on  South  Africa.  So 
today  you  have  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Londonderry  and  Carson.  It 
is  less  Ulster  than  it  is  Belfast,  and  it  is 
less  Belfast  than  it  is  to  cloak  and  hide 
the  land  question  and  the  land  campaign 
that  is  now  being  fought  in  England. 
They  can  use  all  their  dexterity  as 
strategists,  but  I  believe  the  land  ques- 
tion in  England  has  come  to  stay.  I 
place  my  faith  in  it  on  the  ground  that 
we  at  least  have  realized  that  it  is  time 
for  the  people  of  England  who  want  re- 
forms to  go  to  those  who  have  imagina- 
tion and  enthusiasm — the  youth  of  the 
country.  Wre  have  gone  to  them.  They 
are  not  a  power  so  far  as  the  ballot-box 
is  concerned,  for  the  most  of  them  are 
disfranchised.  We  hope  that  the  bill 
now  in  Parliament  for  electoral  reform 
will  give  the  ballot  to  some  of  them. 
In  many  places  they  are  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  the  oliler  men. 

"This  is  a  movement  of  the  young 
men  of  England.  That  perhaps  is  one 
of    the    most    remarkable    things    in    our 
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politics.  I  can  say  of  my  own  constitu- 
ency in  Hyde — and  I  know  that  in  speak- 
ing of  them  I  am  speaking  of  many  con- 
stituencies in  England  and  Scotland — 
that  during  these  winter  months  we  have 
economic  classes  twice  a  month.  In  the 
leagues  of  young  Liberals  we  had  a 
course  of  lectures  and  debates.  They 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  radical  sec- 
tion ;  they  wanted  something  deeper, 
something  that  they  could  get  their  teeth 
into.  So  it  was  decided  in  Hyde  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Liberals  would 
meet  once  a  fortnight  and  read  'Progress 
and  Poverty.'  They  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  Professor  Hickie,  and  he 
read  a  couple  of  pages  at  a  time  with 
explanations.  That  had  not  been  going 
on  long  before  it  was  moved  in  the  class 
that  every  man  in  the  class  should  buy  a 
copy  of  'Progress  and  Poverty'  and  that 
one  night  they  would  tell  what  they  were 
going  to  read  a  fortnight  ahead  and 
give  every  member  a  chance  to  study  it 
so  that  the  class  could  devote  an  hour  to 
reading  and  an  hour  to  discussion.  It 
progressed  so  that  we  found  that  many 
men  were  prepared  to  go  out  night  after 
night  in  all  the  districts  around  about 
Hyde  and  preach  economics  to  the  peo- 
ple. Hyde  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds 
of  places  in  the  north  of  England  where 
that  is  now  going  on.  And,  gentlemen, 
that  is  going  to  enlighten  the  democracy, 
and  an  enlightened  democracy  nothing 
can  stop.  I  think  it  is  a  power  that  land- 
lordism has  to  face  in  England. 

"I*  shall  look  forward  to  the  success 
of  the  movement  with  great  hope.  I 
know  we  shall  have  a  setback  here  and 
meet  a  rebuff  there.  We  may  not  win 
the  next  election,  but  this  question  is  not 
for  one  election,  it  is  for  all  time.  It 
has  become  the  world's  question  to-day, 
and  nothing  else  is  going  to  be  found  to 
take  its  place  in  the  great  struggle  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  people."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Neilson  was  asked  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  amount  of  valuable  land 
in  England  which  is  being  held  and  con- 
trolled by  a  comparatively  few  men  and 
its  bearing  upon  the  economic  situation  in 
England.     He  said: 


Large  Holdings  in  England 

"According  to  Lord  Derby's  return  in 
1873,  which  gave  a  report  of  the  land- 
holdings  over  all  the  country  save  Lon- 
don, it  was  shown  that  there  were 
1,200,000  landowners,  but  that  852,000 
of  them  owned  only  one  acre  or  less.  So 
according  to  that  return  we  must  draw 
the  inference  that  less  than  400,000  peo- 
ple owned  the  United  Kingdom,  London 
apart,  with  the  exception  of  about,  we 
will  say,  one  million  acres.  Now,  .of 
course,  we  have  not  had  a  landowners' 
return  from  that  time,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  this :  The  estates  have  grown  larger 
since  Lord  Derby's  time. 

"Frequently  you  will  find  in  the  coun- 
ties in  England  that  twenty  landowners 
practically  own  the  county.  In  Shrop- 
shire eighteen  landlords  own  half  of  the 
county  and  the  other  half  is  owned  by 
three  hundred  and  eleven  people.  That 
is  the  way  in  which  the  whole  of  Shrop- 
shire, one  million  acres  of  land — and 
some  of  the  fairest  land  that  we  have 
in  England — is  owned. 

"From  Lord  Derby's  return  no  idea 
can  be  got  of  the  value  of  the  holdings, 
but  I  think  from  the  indications  given  in 
the  Devonshire  estate  you  will  get  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  enormous  value 
of  the  land.  A  Duke  of  Devonshire  died 
some  years  ago  and  I  waited  patiently  to 
see  what  was  the  value  of  the  estate  re- 
turned to  probate.  It  was  published  that 
the  value  of  the  estate  for  probate 
amounted  to  one  and  a  half  millions.  A 
few  weeks  afterward  it  was  stated  in 
the  papers  that  the  land  on  which  Picca- 
dilly House,  the  Devonshire  House  in 
London,  is  situated,  was  valued,  entirely 
apart  from  the  improvements,  at  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
That  is  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
more  than  the  whole  estate  had  been 
valued  at  for  probate.  The  Devonshires 
owned  one-eighth  of  Derbyshire.  Now 
you  cannot  buy  one-eighth  of  Derbyshire, 
even  the  surface  of  the  land,  for  three 
million  pounds.  You  cannot  buy  the 
mineral  rights,  certainly,  for  three  mil- 
lion pounds  in  respect  to  this  one-eighth 
of  Derbyshire.  They  practically  own 
Eastbourne  and  you  cannot  get  much  of 
the  seafront  of  Eastbourne  for  one  and 
a  half  million  pounds. 
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The  Passing  Act 

"In  England  they  have  what  they  call 
the  Passing  Act.  It  is  an  act  of  great 
antiquity.  When  a  landlord's  son  be- 
comes twenty-one,  the  landlord  calls 
George  or  Algernon  into  the  library  and 
says :  'Now,  George,  when  I  was  twenty- 
one  my  father  called  me  into  the  library 
and  he  passed  the  entail  of  the  estates  on 
to  me.  I  have  called  you  into  the  library 
and  I  am  going  to  pass  the  estates  on  to 
yon.  Now,  George,  when  yon  are  set- 
tled down  and  have  sown  your  wild  oats, 
and  yOU  have  a  son,  when  he  becomes 
twenty-one.  call  him  into  the  library  and 
pass  them  on  to  him,  because,  you  see, 
when  I  die,  George,  you  have  got  the 
estates.'  We  are  going  to  remedy  that. 
I  think  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
situation  of  entailed  estates  and  their 
enormous  value.  The  owners  of  Hud- 
dersfield  are  the  Ramsdens ;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  owns  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
of  Sheffield ;  Lord  Stamford  owns  the 
whole  of  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Liverpool 
ground  values  are  held  largely  by  Lord 
Sefton  and  Lord  Derby  and  others.  And 
so  you  may  go  on  through  the  greater 
part  of  England  and  through  the  whole 
of  the  great  industrial  centers,  they  are 
all  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  or  three 
men.  Eight  landlords  own  nine-tenths 
of  Greater  London.  Think  of  that,  and 
you  will  realize  that  the  land  question  is. 
a  live  one  in  England.  My  advice  to 
you  in  this  country  is  to  take  time  by 
the  forelock  and  look  out  before  you  find 
yourselves  and  the  generations  that  fol- 
low you  in  a  similar  position." 


Mr.  Neilson  was  asked  as  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  in  some  of  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Germany.     He  said : 

"A  number  of  German  cities  have  an 
installment  of  the  single  tax,  but  they 
cannot  really  receive  the  benefit  of  it  so 
long  as  they  are  saddled  with  the  Federal 
Fiscal  System.  But  perhaps  under  the 
Canadian  system  you  can  see  better  what 
is  being  done. 

Land  Tax  in  Canada 

"I  have  just  come  from  Edmonton  and 
Saskatchewan.  The  farmers  in  the  north- 
western provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
are  largely  single  taxers  and  they  enjoy 
taxation  on  land  values  and  are  not  taxed 
upon  personal  property  and  improve- 
ments. You  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  adopt  a  system  so 
many  have  left  behind  in  the  LJnited 
States.  They  are  thriving  there.  Of 
course,  they  have  the  land  speculator 
among  them,  but  they  assure  me  that  in 
Canada  there  will  be  no  land  speculators 
after  five  years.  They  will  put  on  such 
strict  taxation  that  it  will  only  be  worth 
while  to  improve  the  land  instead  of 
leaving  it  idle.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  is  going  on,  my  advice  is  to  take  a 
little  trip  up  to  that  country  to  see  its 
extraordinary  development.  I  don't  say 
the  progress  is  wholly  attributable  to  the 
single  tax,  but  it  is  very  curious,  gentle- 
men, that  this  great  advance  in  Canada 
has  been  made  since  so  many  of  the  areas 
have  adopted  the  single  tax.  It  is  a 
verv  extraordinarv  coincidence." 
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MARSHALL  FIELD   ORDINANCE 


On  July  8,  1912,  two  ordinances  were 
introduced  in  the  City  Council  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Streets  and 
Alleys,  granting  Marshall  Field  &  Com- 
pany certain  sub-surface  rights — the  one 
in  Holden  court  and  the  other  in  Wash- 
ington street.  On  July  22,  by  a  com- 
mittee vote  of  10  to  2  for  the  Holden 
court  ordinance  and  9  to  3  for  the  Wash- 
ington street  ordinance,  both  measures 
were  reported  to  the  City  Council  for 
passage. 

The  Hplden  court  ordinance  proposed 
to  grant  Field  &  Company  for  ten  years 
the  revocable  right,  for  $1,480.71  per 
annum,  to  the  space — 160  feet  3  inches 
north  and  south,  20  feet  east  and  west, 
and  27  feet  deep — under  the  east  half  of 
Holden  court,  running  south  from  the 
south  curb  of  Washington  street,  the 
space  being  intended  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  a  building  to  be  erected  by  the 
company  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Washington  street  and  Wabash  avenue. 

The  Washington  Street  Ordinance 

The  Washington  street  ordinance  pro- 
posed to  grant  the  company  for  twenty 
years  the  revocable  right  to  a  space  15 
feet     deep     under    Washington     street, 


measuring  practically  48  feet  north  and 
south  by  200  feet  east  and  west,  the  exact 
boundaries  being  the  north  curb  line  Of 
Washingon  street,  the  south  curb  line  of 
Washington  street,  the  west  curb  line  of 
Wabash  avenue,  and  the  west  line  of 
Holden  court  for  the  north  half  and  the 
center  line  of  Holden  court  for  the  south 
half  of  the  area.*  This  would  enable 
Field  &  Company  to  extend  their  base- 
ment floor  by  an  average  width  of  200 
feet  across  Washington  street  from  the 
"Annex"  to  the  proposed  new  building. 
The  ordinance  also  proposed  to  grant  the 
company  for  twenty  years  the  revocable 
right  to  a  sub-basement  space  beneath 
that  above  described  and  reaching  to  a 
depth  of  27  feet,  measuring  48  feet  north 
and  south  by  20  feet  east  and  west.  The 
area  15  feet  deep  comprised  approxi- 
mately 9,600  square  feet,  and  the  area 


*According  to  figures  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Compensation,  the  Washington 
street  roadway  is  48  feet  wide,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  west  curb  line  of  Wabash 
avenue — the  inner  line  of  the  curb  wall 
being  taken  as  the  starting  point — to  the 
west  line  of  Holden  court  is  approximately 
210  feet,  and  to  the  center  line  of  Holden 
court  approximately  190  feet. 
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27  feet  deep  comprised  960  square  feet, 
or  a  total  of  about  10,560  square  feet. 
The  city  was  to  receive  for  his  $3,204.19 
per  year  for  ten  years,  and  for  the  sec- 
ond ten  years  a  sum  then  to  be  fixed  by 
the  City  Council. 

The  sub-sidewalk  space— the  side- 
walks north  and  south  on  Washington 
street  being  16  feet  wide  and  that  on 
Wabash  avenue  25  feet  wide*— is  al- 
ready occupied  or  is  expected  to  be  occu- 
pied' by  the  company,  and  (under  the 
amendatory  sub-sidewalk  space  ordi- 
nance passed  last  spring)  without  com- 
pensation other  than  a  nominal  inspec- 
tion fee. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
posed permit  for  the  private  use  of  sub- 
surface space  in  a  downtown  thorough- 
fare, and  in  view  of  the  lack  of  press 
discussion  of  the  subject,  a  discussion  of 
the  ordinance  before  the  City  Club  was 
held  at  luncheon  Friday,  October  11. 
1912,  the  announced  speakers  being  Rob- 
ert Redfield,  attorney  for  Marshall  Field 
&  Companv;  Alderman  William  J. 
Healy,  chairman,  and  Aldermen  Dennis 
J.  Egan  and  Henry  Utpatel,  members  of 
the  Council  Committee  on  Streets  and 
Alleys.  Tomaz  F.  Deuther,  secretary  of 
the  'Greater  Chicago  Federation,  and 
George  E.  Hooker,  civic  secretary  of  the 
City  Club,  spoke  from  the  floor.  Mr. 
Samuel  Dauchy,  who  presided,  spoke  as 
follows : 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  "There  is  pend- 
ing at  this  time,  before  the  Council  of 
this  city,  a  very  important  ordinance, 
granting  Marshall  Field  &  Company  the 
revocable  right,  for  compensation,  to  oc- 
cupy the  space  under  Washington  street 
between  Wabash  avenue  and  Holden 
court.  There  is  another  ordinance  pend- 
ing granting  this  company  the  use  of  the 
space  under  the  alley  south  of  Washing- 
ton street  and  back  of  the  proposed  new 
building  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Washington  street  and  Wabash  avenue. 
It  provides  for  a  bond  and  a  rental,  con- 
tains provisions  for  revocation,  and  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  grant,  although  it  may 
be  renewed  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
other  ordinance,  that  providing  for  the 
occupancy  of  Washington  street,  also 
contains  a  provision  for  a  bond  and  for  a 

*Sidewalk     measurements     furnished     by 
Bureau  of  Compensation. 
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rental  to  be  paid  semi-annually  to  the 
city.  It  is  this  ordinance  with  which  we 
are  concerned  in  this  discussion. 

"Chicago  is  a  big  city  and  it  is  going 
to  be  a  larger  one.  The  demands  for 
transportation  are  enormous  and  they  will 
be  much  greater.  The  streets  are  just 
about  fixed  as  they  are ;  it  will  be  hardly 
possible  for  us  to  increase  our  street 
area,  except  at  enormous  expense.  The 
public  utilities  are  growing  all  the  time. 
Those  who  have  inspected  the  Transpor- 
tation Exhibit  in  this  club  have  been 
amazed  at  the  number  of  utilities  which 
are  taken  care  of  underneath  the  streets 
of  Chicago.  We  are  trying  to  look  to 
the  future.  We  are  trying  to  discuss 
the  question  of  this  ordinance  fairly  and 
settle  it,  not  only  with  a  view  to  present 
needs,  but  for  all  time,  or  at  least,  for 
a  very  long  time  ahead. 

"Now,  Chicago  has  enormous  mercan- 
tile houses.  They  are  growing.  They 
are  wisely  managed.  They  support,  by 
paying  taxes,  the  various  city  activities. 
Numbers  of  them  have  as  many  clerks 
as  would  make  a  fair  sized  city.  There 
go  to  them  and  through  them  every  day 
numbers  of  people  comparable  to  the 
population  of  many  cities.  These  mercan- 
tile houses  have  rights.  Now,  the  City 
Club  stands  for  publicity,  for  informa- 
tion, and  for  the  wise  discussion  of  public 
questions.  It  has  therefore  asked  the 
persons  who  know  about  this  pending 
measure  to  talk  to  us.  The  City  Club 
is  composed  of  men  who  work,  and 
they  spend  this  hour  here  and  then  like 
to  get  away.  The  speakers  have  agreed 
to  confine  their  remarks  to  ten  minutes 
each.  One  minute  before  the  time  is 
up,  I  shall  warn  the  speaker,  and  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutes  I  shall  use  the 
gavel.  That  will  take  up  the  hour.  The 
first  speaker  to  whom  we  are  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  today  is  Mr.  Robert 
Redfield,  attorney  for  Marshall  Field  & 
Company."     (Applause.) 

Robert  Redfield 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  There 
has  been  a  very  great  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
are  asking  for  in  this  ordinance.  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Company  are  not  asking  for 
the    right   to   use   the   space   underneath 
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Washington  street  for  a  store.  Thej 
are  asking  the  right  to  connect  their 
present  building  on  the  north  side  of 
Washington  street  with  a  building  which 
they  propose  to  erect  on  the  southwesl 
corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Washing- 
ton street  at  a  cost  of  many  million  dol- 
lars. They  propose  to  connect  these  two 
buildings  by  a  passageway  underneath 
the  ground.  The  connection  will  be  about 
150  feet  wide  and  under  it  there  will  be 
a  tunnel.  There  is  no  intention  to  use 
this  passageway  for  store  purposes.  The 
ordinance  says,  'This  privilege  is  granted 
for  a  connection:  Now,  if  that  is  not 
perfectly  clear  to  the  aldermen  and  if 
the  legal  department  of  the  city  does 
not  think  that  this  ordinance  so  pro- 
vides, they  should  make  it  so  provide. 

Ordinance  Is  Revocable 

"Next,  this  is  not  a  grant  for  any 
specific  term  of  years.  It  is  revocable  at 
the  will  of  the  Mayor  or  the  Council. 
It  is  absolutely  revocable.  Xow  there 
has  been  some  discussion  to  the  effect 
that  after  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
had  put  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the 
construction  of  this  connection,  the 
courts  might  stop  the  revocation  of  the 
permit.  I  do  not  think  any  lawyer  will 
advance  that  argument,  when  the  or- 
dinance itself  provides  that  the  grant  is 
revocable.  If  there  is  any  question  about 
it.  however,  the  legal  department  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  should  cover  this  point, 
too. 

"The  next  proposition  is  the  question 
of  compensation.  The  $3,400  rental  pro- 
vided for  in  the  ordinance  is  charged  not 
on  the  basis  of  this  space  being  occupied 
by  Marshall  Field  &  Company  for  stores, 
but  on  the  basis  of  its  occupancy  as  a 
passageway,  on  the  basis  that  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  may  spend  $50,000  and 
then  perhaps  six  months  or  a  year  from 
today  have  this  privilege  revoked. 

"Now,  as  to  construction,  the  con- 
struction is  under'  the  supervision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  The 
plans  have  to  be  approved  by  him. 

Public  Utilities  Cared  For 

"In  regard  to  the  proposition  of  inter- 
ference with  public  utilities,  the  ordi- 
nance provides  that  Marshall  Field  & 
Company    shall     readjust    these    public 


utilities  in  such  a   wav  as  the  city  may 
designate. 

"In  reference  to  a  subway,  this  ordi- 
nance is  specially  drawn  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  administration,  so  that  it 
will  not  interfere  with  any  subway.  That 
is  why  it  is  revocable. 

"Xow,  the  one  great  question  that 
seems  to  me  should  be  considered  by  this 
organization  is  not  whether  this  ordi- 
nance, in  every  detail,  meets  your  unani- 
mous views  or  not — because  I  take  it 
that  this  organization  is  not  for  a  minute 
trying  to  usurp  the  function  of  Coun- 
cil or  the  Council  committees — but 
whether  the  general  policy  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  permitting  property  own- 
ers to  use  the  public  space,  the  property 
of  the  people,  for  their  own  per- 
sonal use,  upon  compensation,  is  right. 
On  that  point,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say 
that  this  is  not  a  new  proposition.  Of 
course,  that  does  not  change  the  merit 
of  the  argument.  But  I  could  cite  to  you, 
had  I  time,  fifty  different  instances  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  where  identically  the 
same  proposition  has  been  permitted. 

Precedents  Are  Numerous 

"You  no  doubt  have  passed  through 
the  tunnel  from  the  Congress  Hotel  to 
the  Auditorium.  That  is  the  same  sort  of 
a  proposition.  Of  course,  the  space  pro- 
vided for  in  the  present  ordinance  is 
much  wider.  I  can  name  many,  many 
intsances  of  the  same  kind.  Holden 
court,  which  is  a  public  street,  is  so  used. 
It  is  .true  that  every  merchant  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  is  now  permitted  to  use  the 
sub-sidewalk  space,  paying  a  certain  fee 
for  inspection. 

"I  maintain,  gentlemen,  on  this  general 
proposition,  that  no  ordinance  should  be 
granted  Marshall  Field  &  Company  or 
any  one  else,  conveying  the  right  to  use 
public  space  in  a  manner  that  in  any  way 
interferes  with  public  uses.  If  this  ordi- 
nance in  any  way  interferes  with  any 
public  use  of  Washington  street,  if  the 
Mayor  or  the  Council  cannot,  without  the 
consent  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
at  any  time  step  in  and  say,  'We  need 
this  space  for  sewers  or  for  some  other 
public  use,'  and  if  they  have  not  the 
power,  under  the  terms  of  this  ordinance, 
to  take  possession  of  that  public  space, 
my  opinion  as  a  citizen — not  as  a  lawyer 
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for  Marshall  Field  &  Company— is  that 
this  ordinance  should  not  pass.  But  I 
believe  the  ordinance  so  provides. 

Congestion  Relieved 

"I  maintain  that  the  more  permits  you 
grant  to  great  industries — with  the  limi- 
tations that  I  have  suggested— that  will 
relieve  the  congestion  in  the  down  town 
district,  the  better  for  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. Here  is  a  great  building.  Another 
great  structure  is  to  be  erected  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street.  This  is  the 
greatest  retail  store  in  the  world,  a  store 
employing  15,000  people,  the  greatest  one 
industry  that  Chicago  has,  known  all  over 
the  world,  synonymous  with  Chicago. 
True,  Chicago  made  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  but  it  is  something  you  are  to 
be  proud  of.  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
brings  to  the  city  of  Chicago  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people. 

"In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that 
every  step  that  has  been  taken  in  this 
matter  has  been  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  publicity.  The  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Ericson  by  Burnham  & 
Company.  The  sewer  department  was 
called  in.  The  commissioner  of  public 
works  was  called  in.  The  ordinance 
has  been  pending  since  spring.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
people,  because  it  permits  those  thou- 
sands of  people  who  will  pass  from  one 
store  to  the  other  to  pass  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  street.  I  thank  you  very 
much."     (Applause.) 

Aid.  William  J.  Healy 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
City  Club:  This  ordinance  was  first 
presented  to  the  City  Council  on  July  8, 
1912,  and,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Streets  and  Alleys,  which  took 
it  up  at  its  next  meeting  on  July  15.  At 
that  meeting  a  sub-committee  of  which 
Alderman  Egan,  who  is  present,  was 
chairman,  was  appointed.  This  commit- 
tee visited  the  premises,  investigated  the 
conditions  and  reported  back  favorably 
on  the  ordinance.  As  the  City  Council 
was  to  adjourn  on  July  22  and  as  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Company  were  anxious  to 
have  the  ordinance  presented  before  the 
Council  adjourned  for  the  summer,  the 
matter  was  then  taken  up  at  a  special 
meeting  on  the  following  day.     At  that 
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meeting  the  attorneys  for  Marshall  Field 
&  Company  were  present,  and  also  Mr. 
Hooker  of  the  City  Club,  Mr.  Singleton 
of  the  Citizens'  Association,  and  Mr. 
Deuther  of  the  Northwest  Side  Com- 
mercial Association,  who  were  in  op- 
position. The  attorneys  for  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  contended  that  the  firm 
was  entitled  to  this  privilege  because  of 
its  patrons,  who  would  have  to  pass  from 
one  store  to  the  other,  that  the  con- 
gestion on  Washington  street  was  so 
great  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  its 
patrons  to  be  passing  to  and  fro  over  the 
surface  of  the  street. 

No  Precedent  for  Large  Grant 

"They  also  contended  that  there  were 
sixty-eight  other  merchants  in  the  city 
who  had  tunnels  under  the  streets,  citing 
the   Auditorium    and    Congress    Hotels, 
which  are  connected  by  a  tunnel  under 
Congress    street;    the    Great    Northern 
Hotel,  which  has  part  of  Quincy  street; 
Rand-McNally,     Butler     Brothers,     and 
about  sixty  other  concerns.    The  opposi- 
tion contended  that  while  that  was  true 
the  space  occupied  in  each  case  was  small 
in  comparison  with  that  Marshall  Field  & 
Company  were   asking  for.     They   also 
contended  that  it  was  against  good  public 
policy  and  establishing  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent to  give  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
this   sub-street   space,    which   would   be 
used  for  salesroom  purposes,  and  that 
once  Marshall  Field  &  Company  has  this 
privilege  they,  being  a  powerful  financial 
institution,  would  use  their  various  in- 
fluences to  prevent  the  revocation  of  this 
grant   at   any   time.      On    that   question 
hinges  the  whole  policy  of  the  ordinance, 
whether  it  is  good  policy  to  allow  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Company  to  use  this  sub- 
floor  space  under  Washington  street. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  personally  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  construct  a 
tunnel  there  similar  to  the  one  that  is 
used  to  connect  the  Auditorium  and 
Congress  Hotels,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  good  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  to  allow  them  to  use 
and  maintain  a  sub-floor  space  under 
Washington  street  from  Holden  court  to 
Wabash  avenue.  (Applause.) 

Danger  From  Fire  in  Sub-Basement 

"There  is  another  element  which  does 
in  a  measure  enter  into  the  question  of 
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this  grant  and  that  is  the  question  of 
permitting  the  construction  of  sub-base- 
ments in  mercantile  buildings.  If  there 
is  a  fire  in  any  of  those  buildings,  how 
are  the  people  who  are  working  in  those 
sub-basements  to  get  out?  They  are  in 
a  more  dangerous  position  than  a  man 
on  the  16th  floor  of  a  burning  building, 
for  he  can  come  down  on  the  fire  escape. 
In  case  of  fire,  the  employes  in  a  sub- 
basement  would  have  to  go  up  into  the 
fire  to  get  out.  For  this  reason  I  think 
something  should  be  done  to  stop  the 
construction  of  sub-basements  in  these 
mercantile  buildings. 

"There  is  nothing  more  that  I  can  say 
on  the  subject.  This,  as  I  said,  is  simply 
a  question  of  whether  it  is  good  policy 
or  not  to  permit  Marshall  Field  &  Com- 
pany to  construct  that  sub-basement 
under  the  public  street,  and  on  that  prop- 
osition I  do  not  think  it  is  good  policy. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen."      (Applause.) 

Aid.  Dennis  J.  Egan 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  The 
attorney  for  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Streets  and  Al- 
leys Committee  have  outlined  thoroughly 
to  you  the  introduction  and  procedure  of 
the  ordinance.  I  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  sub-committee  to  investigate 
the  proposition.  The  sub-committee 
visited  Marshall  Field  &  Company  with 
Mr.  Simpson,  general  manager  of  the 
company,  and  the  representative  of  the 
firm  of  Burnham  &  Company,  architects. 
We  went  over  the  ground  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son pointed  out  just  what  he  wanted. 
We  went  down  in  his  sub-basement  and 
he  pointed  out  that  he  wanted  to  use  the 
space  between  Wabash  avenue  and 
Holden  court  to  connect  the  present 
building  with  the  new  $6,000,000  build- 
ing to  be  constructed  on  the  D.  B.  Fisk 
estate  lot. 

"Now,  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
have  thousands  of  people  shopping  there 
every  day,  people  that  would  have  to 
cross  the  street  in  order  to  get  to  the 
other  store.  Any  of  you  who  go  down 
Washington  street  know  that  there  are 
automobiles  by  the  score  going  to  and 
coming  from  Michigan  avenue.  We 
figure  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  people  who  shop  there  if  they  were 
able    to    pass    underneath    the    street — 


through  this  subway,  or  whatever  you 
may  call  it — from  one  store  to  the  other. 
It  would  minimize  greatly  the  chances 
of  accident  and  it  would  save  people  in 
disagreeable  weather  from  getting  wet 
and  cold. 

"One  of  the  provisions  in  this  ordi- 
nance says  that  they  may  construct  a  sub- 
way. To  build  that  subway  or  passage- 
way will  cost  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000.  The  city  of  Chicago,  if  it 
should  ever  construct  a  subway  on 
Washington  street,  could,  by  an  order 
from  the  Council  or  the  Mayor,  have 
this  passageway  removed,  and  the 
space  turned  over  to  the  city.  What 
would  that  mean?  Would  it  not  mean 
the  saving  of  a  great  many  dollars 
to  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  the  tax- 
payers? It  would  be  doing  them  some 
good.  If  a  subway  should  ever  be  con- 
structed by  the  city,  it  would  probably 
save  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  city. 

Should  Encourage  Business 

"I  believe  that  big  business  institutions 
like  Marshall  Field  &  Company  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  danger  there  is  to  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  having  a  construc- 
tion of  that  kind,  which  would  accom- 
modate thousands  of  people  in  our  city 
who  shop  in  Field's  and  similar  places. 

"As  the  previous  speakers  have  said,  in 
a  great  many  of  our  streets  we  have  the 
same  kind  of  thing.  Every  store  on 
State  street,  Marshall  Field,  Mandel 
Brothers,  Stevens,  Siegel-Cooper,  Roth- 
schild &  Co.,  is  occupying  Holden  court. 
The  Great  Northern  Hotel  has  half  of 
the  street;  Rand-McNally  has  a  great 
portion  of  the  street;  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  tunnel  has  also  been  referred  to. 

"I  believe  the  ordinance  is  right,  and 
so  did  the  sub-committee,  and  so  did  the 
majority  of  the  Council  committee.  Mr. 
Hooker  appeared  before  the  committee, 
and  he  said  that  the  City  Club  had  a 
committee  which  took  up  such  matters 
for  publicity  and  made  a  report  on  them. 
The  matter  was  sent  back  to  the  commit- 
tee, was  discussed,  and  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  the  committee  ever  got  a  report 
on  whether  it  was  taken  up  by  this  or- 
ganization for  discussion. 

"That  is  the  situation.  I  think  it  is 
a  mighty  good  ordinance  for  the  people 
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of  our  city,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it.'' 
(Applause.) 

Aid.  Henry  Utpatel 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
City  Club:  I  am  glad  that  we  are  to- 
day going  to  get  a  fair  shake  on  a  big 
public  question,  because  your  chairman 
announced  that  the  only  thing  he  would 
use  on  us  would  be  the  gavel  and  not  the 
steam  roller.  (Laughter.)  I  do  not 
know  of  any  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago who  could  have  been  sent  here  to 
represent  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
more  ably  than  Brother  Redfield.  When 
it  comes  to  a  nice  way  of  putting  things, 
Bob  has  it  down  about  as  well  as  any- 
body. (Applause.)  And  yet  he  and  I 
get  along  very  well. 

"My  position  has  been  taken  from  the 
dictates  of  public  policy  and  that  alone. 
I  don't  care  whether  it  is  Marshall  Field 
who  wants  this,  or  Tom  Jones,  or  Henry 
Smith.  With  me  it  is  purely  and  simply 
a  matter  of  public  policy. 

"Mr.  Redfield  started  out  by  saying 
that  there  was  a  vast  misunderstanding 
among  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
the  city  in  general  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
ordinance.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  Mr. 
Redfield  that  there  is  not  a  bit  of  mis- 
understanding in  my  mind  as  to  this  or- 
dinance. I  know  just  what  this  propo- 
sition is  going  to  be ;  it  is  to  be  a  hole  in 
the  ground.     (Laughter.) 

Wil    It  Be  Used  for  Store? 

"Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  com- 
pensation has  been  figured  on  a  certain 
basis,  namely,  a  'walking'  basis.  That 
would  indicate  that  it  is  simply  a  space 
for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the 
women  who  shop  there.  I  want  to  take 
issue  with  Mr.  Redfield  on  that.  It  is  a 
space  from  Holden  court  to  Wabash  ave- 
nue, from  curb  to  curb.  Its  dimensions 
are  about  60  by  150  feet,  containing  at 
least  9,000  square  feet.  Now,  if  that 
is  just  a  passageway,  I  do  misunderstand. 
Marshall  Field  &  Company  do  not  deny 
and  the  ordinance  does  not  provide  that 
it  cannot  be  used  for  store  purposes. 

"If  the  space  is  used  for  store  pur- 
poses, there  is  another  thing  enters  into 
the  question  and  that  is  the  proposition 
of  making  people  work  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.     That  is  one  thing 
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that  I  always  will  be  opposed  to.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  work  miners  all  the  year 
around  without  seeing  daylight.  I  am 
opposed  to  working  men  and  women  in 
sub-basements,  shooting  them  a  little 
artificial  air  to  keep  them  alive.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

"There  is  another  thing  that  I  want  to 
touch  on.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  court, 
after  Chicago  in  the  beginning  had  given 
a  twenty  year  grant,  would  let  Chicago 
come  in  and  say,  'Here,  Mr.  Marshall 
Field,  you  have  more  than  you  ought  to 
have.  You  have  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  stock  in  here.  We  are  going  to  tear 
you  out  in  thirty  or  sixty  days.'  Old 
'Uncle  Injunction'  would  come  in  mighty 
handy  right  there.  (Laughter.)  And 
Marshall  Field  &  Company  would  not  be 
averse- — and  I  would  not  blame  them, 
for  it  is  their  legal  right — to  testing  the 
ordinance  in  the  courts  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  legal  for  the 
city  to  turn  them  out. 

"As  to  publicity,  Mr.  Redfield  says 
great  publicity  was  given.  The  lack  of 
publicity  has  been  just  the  trouble. 
Practically  not  a  word  has  been  said  in 
the  public  press  about  the  opposition  to 
this  ordinance  and  our  opposition  is  an 
honest  one.     (Applause.) 

Precedent  a  Bad  One 

"I  have  friends — boys  who  went  to 
school  with  me — who  are  now  working 
in  Marshall  Field's  and  I  would  be  the 
last  one,  for  any  political  or  narrow- 
minded  reason,  to  oppose  what  they  call 
a  public  benefit.  They  say  a  great  build- 
ing is  going  to  be  constructed  on  the 
other  side  of  Washington  street,  and  that 
is  why  we  ought  to  give  them  the  street. 
Now  suppose  I  should  go  out  on  Milwau- 
kee avenue,  up  in  my  district,  and  say  o 
Mr.  Wieboldt,  T  will  get  you  Milwaukee 
avenue.  Just  put  up  a  building  across  the 
street.'  In  a  short  time  the  merchants 
out  there  would  undermine  the  whole  of 
Milwaukee  avenue.  Why  not  go  out  to 
the  West  Side,  to  the  Randolph  street 
market,  and  undermine  the  whole  of 
Randolph  street  from  Desplaines  to 
Sangamon,  and  say,  'Why,  it  is  hard  for 
.  the  people  to  get  across  there,  and  this 
is  going  to  stop  congestion'  ?  At  that  rate 
you  would  soon  give  away  the  entire 
city  of  Chicago.  Everything  would  be 
under  ground  and  there  would  be  nothing 
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on  top.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  You 
will  never  forgive  yourselves,  gentlemen, 
nor  will  the  gentlemen  in  the  Council, 
if  this  goes  through,  for  if  you  once 
establish  this  precedent  in  the  down  town 
district,  you  will  open  all  of  Chicago  to 
undermining. 

"Then  again,  some  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  Council — and  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  them — are  trying  to  ease 
their  consciences  in  voting  for  this  propo- 
sition with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  im- 
mediate harm  coming  to  Chicago  from  it. 
Well,  fifty  years  ago,  when  our  beautiful 
lake  front  was  stolen  by  the  Illinois 
Central,  no  immediate  damage  was  done, 
but  today  you  would  pay  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  have  your  lake  front  filled  with 
flowers.  (Applause.)  We  are  not  con- 
sidering simply  today,  we  must  look 
years — a  hundred  years — hence.  If  you 
start  this  now,  I  am  going  to  say  to  my 
merchants,  'Come  on,  boys,  grab  off  the 
earth.  The  other  fellows  are  doing  it.' 
i  Laughter.) 

"Mr.  Redfield  says  that  they  had  the 
city  engineer,  Mr.  Ericson,  and  the  head 
of  the  sewer  department  in  our  meeting. 
Of  course  they  did.  But  I  put  a  question 
to  Mr.  Ericson.  I  said,  'Are  you  in  favor 
of  this  as  a  general  proposition?'  And 
he  said,  'No.'    Didn't  he,  Bob?" 

MR.  REDFIELD:  "I  don't  know.  I 
don't  think  it  was  that  way." 

ALD.  UTPATEL:  "You  were  there. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  asked  Mr. 
Hill  of  the  sewer  department,  'What 
do  you  think  about  it?  Don't  you  think 
that  Chicago  sewers,  in  the  near  future, 
must  be  constructed  on  a  much  larger 
basis  than  we  have  them  now  and  don't 
you  think  that  this  use  of  Washington 
street  will  interfere  with  their  reconstruc- 
tion?' He  said,  'Yes.  If  I  speak  from 
personal  views,  I  am  opposed  to  it.'  Of 
course,  the  boys  are  in  the  employ  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  I  don't  blame 
them  for  being  diplomatic. 

Administration  Satisfied 

"The  administration  is  satisfied.  The 
administration  has  a  right  to  be  satisfied. 
I  have  a  right  to  be  dissatisfied  as  long 
as  I  am  honest  with  my  conscience.  I 
don't  care  whether  this  is  a  Democratic 
administration  or  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration.    I  have  had  fights  with  mayors 


in  both  parties.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

"Another  thing,  gentlemen :  They  told 
you  of  sixty-eight  firms — in  numbers  and 
not  by  name — with  similar  privileges. 
Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  Alderman 
Egan  and  Mr.  Redfield,  I  must  take  issue 
with  them.  Boys,  you  know  that  no  grant 
of  public  space  under  the  streets  has  ever 
been  made  in  comparison  to  this  piece 
of  ground  that  is  being  taken.  What  we 
have  been  giving  to  the  merchants  along 
State  street  is  nothing  more  than  a  pas- 
sageway. I  have  been  on  the  Streets  and 
Alleys  Committee  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Council  and  I  never  opposed  one  of 
those  passageways  from  State  street  to 
Wabash  avenue  asked  for  by  any  of  the 
State  street  merchants.  We  have  been 
fair  and  mighty  good  to  the  merchants  on 
State  street  and  we  are  not  standing  in 
the  way  of  anything  that  they  may  with 
propriety  do.  This  is  absolutely  for  pri- 
vate gain.  There  is  no  use  beating 
around  the  bush.  And  that  building  will 
be  constructed ;  don't  you  worry ! 
(Laughter.) 

"The  Rand-McNally  Company  have 
nothing  but  a  coal  vault  in  a  portion  of 
Adams  street,  I  believe.  You  cannot 
compare  that  with  the  taking  of  Wash- 
ington street,  one  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  city. 

Compensation  Inadequate 

"As  to  the  compensation,  I  need  only 
say  that  it  is  only  $3,400  for  9,000  square 
feet  of  property  on  State  street!  I  am 
going  to  leave  the  adequacy  of  that  to 
your  judgment.  I  am  not  going  to  dig- 
nify that  point  by  arguing  on  it,  for  I 
think  it  is  wasting  time. 

"Gentlemen,  you  can  see  for  yourselves 
that  there  is  some  reason  for  our  op- 
position. We  are  honest  in  it,  we  mean  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  there  is  no  ani- 
mosity between  us  and  Marshall  Field,  or 
its  able  counsel,  Mr.  Redfield.  I  thank 
you  for  your  attention."     (Applause.) 

MR.  REDFIELD:  "Mr.  Chairman, 
with  your  permission  I  simply  want  to 
correct  one  statement  that  I  may  have 
inadvertently  made.  When  I  spoke  of 
the  administration,  by  that  I  meant  the 
various  department  heads  and  the  Coun- 
cil committee.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
Mayor  of  Chicago.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  favors  or  does  not  favor  this 
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ordinance.  I  do  not  want  that  misunder- 
standing to  remain. 

''Second,  I  respect  Alderman  Utpatel's 
views.  If  he  thinks  this  ordinance  is  not 
revocable,  I  would  suggest  that  he  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  law  department 
and  have  an  amendment  so  drafted  as  to 
make  it  revocable. 

"Third,  if  he  thinks  this  is  to  be  a 
store,  and  not  a  mere  passageway,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  take  the  matter  up 
with  able  counsel  and  have  an  amend- 
ment drawn  to  cover  that  point. 

"Fourth,  as  to  the  question  of  fire 
protection.  I  maintain  that  the  people  in 
these  various  buildings  will  be  better  pro- 
tected by  having  this  additional  exit 
under  the  street  than  if  they  did  not  have 
that  additional  advantage." 

MR.  COLE:  "If  this  ordinance  should 
go  through,  would  it  involve  the  tearing 
up  of  Washington  street,  and  if  so,  to 
what  extent  and  for  how  long?" 

MR.  REDFIELD:  "The  surface  of 
the  ground  will  not  be  touched.  The 
work  is  to  be  done  underneath  the  sur- 
face." 

Mr.  Tomaz  F.  Deuther,  secretary  of 
the  Greater  Chicago  Federation,  re- 
quested permission  to  read  a  statement 
of  the  views  of  that  organization.  Per- 
mission having  been  granted,  he  read  as 
follows : 

Tomaz  F.  Deuther 

"The  proposed  ordinance  granting 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  the  use  of  the  sub- 
street  space  in  Washington  street  from 
Wabash  avenue  to  Holden  court  is,  we 
think,  rather  special  privilege  legislation. 

"We  are  opposed  to  it  on  many 
grounds.  The  fact  that  it  is  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  who  are  asking  it  does  not 
in  any  way  influence  us  in  our  opinion, 
although  it  is  rather  a  significant  fact  that 
this  firm  above  all  firms  should  be  the 
last  to  ask  for  privileges  of  this  character, 
for  we  think  that  they  have  about  reached 
the  limit  of  asking  for  any  sort  of  a 
special  privilege. 

"Our  main  objection  is  on  the  grounds 
of  public  policy.  We  believe  that  this 
would  establish  a  precedent  that  would 
tend  to  put  our  Council  in  a  dilemma 
when  other  and  lesser  interests  ask  for 
similar  privileges.  It  is  owing  to  just 
such  past  policies  that  we  have  the  in- 


tolerable conditions  which  beset  the 
down  town  district  today.  The  con- 
struction of  our  buildings  to  enormous 
heights  and  the  burrowing  underground 
to  three  and  four  basements  began  with 
just  such  special  privileges  ordinances  as 
this  one.  The  result  is  the  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  which  we  have  before 
mentioned.  No  city  in  the  world  can 
compare  with  these  conditions  and  we 
think  a  halt  should  be  called. 

"It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  Messrs. 
Tolman  and  Redfield,  who  are  repre- 
senting Field  &  Company  in  the  matter 
of  this  ordinance,  are  the  same  lawyers 
who  fought  for  the  repeal  of  the  sub- 
sidewalk  space  ordinance.  This  ordi- 
nance is  a  further  license  of  that  ordi- 
nance and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  gen- 
eral ordinance,  should  be  condemned. 
This  ordinance  covers  special  private  in- 
terests and  is  against  sound  public 
policy.  How  do  we  know  that  Mandel 
Brothers,  the  Fair  and  other  large  in- 
fluential interests  will  not  come  to 
our  Council  at  some  future  date  and 
demand  the  space  under  State  street.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Lytton  of  the 
Hub  is  in  a  position  to  ask  for  a  con- 
nection underground  to  his  holdings 
across  State  street.  If  this  grant  is  made 
to  Field  &  Company,  can  we  consistently 
refuse  Mr.  Lytton  if  he  should  demand 
a  similar  favor? 

"Also,  how  do  we  know  that  the  city 
may  not  want  to  use  this  part  of  Wash- 
ington street  for  its  public  utilities  ?  If 
Marshall  Field  &  Company  should  be 
located  there  do  you  for  a  minute  imagine 
that  they  would  not  put  up  the  fight  of 
their  lives  to  retain  what  they  are  in  pos- 
session of?  They  are  exerting  every 
influence  to  bear  with  the  aldermen  to 
pass  this  ordinance.  Will  they  not  use 
still  greater  pressure  at  some  future  date 
if  they  are  asked  to  vacate?  If  this  or- 
dinance is  defeated,  which  we  hope  it 
will  be,  will  not  Marshall  Field  &  Com- 
pany see  that  it  is  again  referred  to  the 
committee  for  modification?  Will  they 
let  up  in  the  fight? 

Downtown  Already  Too  Crowded 

"Further,  don't  you  think  that  the 
down  town  district  is  too  crowded  with 
square  feet  of  store  space  and  that  every 
foot  added  will  only  create  more  and 
more  of  that  congestion  we  hear  talked 
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about  and  which  spells  good  business? 
Our  sidewalks  are  crowded  to  the  limit. 
The  streets  are  in  the  same  condition.  It 
is  the  granting  of  special  privileges  like 
this  that  has  been  the  cause.  We  say 
remove  the  cause  and  then  conditions  will 
be  bettered. 

"If  this  ordinance  were  put  to  a  refer- 
endum, do  you  for  a  moment  imagine  it 
would  carry?  The  'streets  belong  to  the 
people'  is  an  old  cry.  Does  it  look  like 
it  when  ordinances  like  this  are  proposed? 
It  would  be  well  for  our  aldermen  to 
consider  this. 

"Another  objection  is  the  adding  of 
more  space  to  the  underground  work 
places  for  our  men,  women  and  girls. 
From  a  sanitary  standpoint  is  it  right 
to  increase  the  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion? Sunshine  and  pure  air  are  essen- 
tial to  health.  Are  not  too  many  of  the 
people  already  working  in  underground 
places  ?  They  will  answer  you  that  the 
air  is  kept  pure  by  enormous  ventilators. 
Very  true,  but  air  that  is  supplied  by  arti- 
ficial means  is  by  no  means  wholly  whole- 
some. Then,  too,  how  will  they  bring 
the  sunshine  in. 

"Another  objection,  and  the  least,  is 
the  compensation.  We  will  not  go  into 
this.  Thirty-four  hundred  dollars  is  a 
ridiculous  compensation.  I  dare  say  that 
the  city  could  derive  ten  times  that 
amount  if  they  desired  to  go  into  the 
sub-street  real  estate  business,  which  is 
proposed  in  this  case.  How  many  firms 
would  not  be  glad  to  pay  a  handsome 
rental  for  a  similar  privilege? 

Expects  Deleat  of  Ordinance 

"To  conclude,  I  will  say  that  I  expect 
that  this  ordinance  will  be  defeated  next 
Monday  afternoon.  I  further  expect  that 
by  some  way  or  other  it  will  be  again 
brought  before  the  committee  and  that 
some  new  ordinance,  with  a  modification 
possibly  in  the  compensation,  will  again 
be  tried  out.  The  policy  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  ordinance  is  never  to  let  up.  We 
know  that  from  the  Illinois  Central- 
South  Park  deal.  Mr.  Redfield  was  also 
attorney  there.  He  tried  the  first  time 
and  then  the  question  came  before  the 
Harbor  Committee  again.  The  result 
was  that  the  matter  was  finally  taken 
into  court,  where  Mr.  Redfield  is  now 
fighting  the  Greater  Chicago  Federation. 


You  will  find  the  same  tactics  will  be 
used  in  this  case.  A  big  interest  wants 
special  legislation  and  wants  it  badly. 
They  are  out  after  it."     (Applause.) 

GEORGE  C.  SIKES:  "I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question,  just  to  clear  one  matter 
up.  I  was  a  few  minutes  late  and  possibly 
my  question  has  already  been  answered. 
While  the  ordinance  does  not  say  that 
the  company  may  use  this  space  for 
store  purposes,  it  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  possibly  it  might  be  put 
to  this  use,  and  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man to  enlighten  us  on  that  point." 

Provides  for  Underground  Street 

MR.  REDFIELD :  "I  am  very  glad 
to.  As  I  understand  it,  this  ordinance 
provides  for  putting  a  street  underneath 
the  ground,  the  street  to  be  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  Marshall  Field  &  Com- 
pany, to  connect  their  two  buildings — and 
nothing  else.  If  the  ordinance  does  not 
so  provide,  if  that  is  not  the  contract,  I 
would  suggest  to  the  city  fathers  that 
they  have  an  ordinance  drafted  by  the 
corporation  counsel  that  will  so  provide. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it ;  that  is  all  we 
are  asking  for.  Draw  your  own  con- 
tract. 

"A  word  more,  because  I  cannot  let  a 
misstatement  go.  The  distinguished 
citizen  from  the  Northwest  Side  has  re- 
ferred to  certain  large  interests  as  em- 
ploying me  in  different  matters,  and  I 
cannot  let  that  go  unchallenged,  for  it 
is  absolutely  a  misstatement  of  fact. 
The  sub-sidewalk  ordinance,  which  I  ad- 
vocated in  the  open  as  the  paid  attorney 
for  the  Retail  Dealers'  Association  of 
Chicago,  was  not  a  special  privilege.  It 
permitted  every  merchant  and  abutting 
property  owner  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
use  the  sub-sidewalk  space  upon  an  in- 
spection fee,  under  certain  conditions. 
The  Real  Estate  Board,  the  Building 
Managers'  Association,  and  forty  other 
associations  approved  of  it.  The  Coun- 
cil passed  it  and  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make.  I  still  maintain,  as  a  matter  of 
business  policy,  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  to  give  the 
abutting  property  owners  the  greatest 
possible  use  that  they  can  make  of  the 
space  underneath  the  streets  abutting 
their  property,  as  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  public  use.  (Applause). 
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I  maintain  it,  I  do  not  apologize  for  it, 
and  that  is  the  issue  that  is  here.  It  is 
identically  the  same  proposition,  the  same 
question  of  public  policy. 

"The  space,  which  will  be  used  as  a 
passageway  under  this  ordinance,  will  be 
made  as  beautiful  a  passageway  as  it  is 
possible  for  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
to  make  it,  by  ferns  and  everything  else 
that  can  make  it  attractive.  If  the  people 
do  not  want  it,  if  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  why,  that  is  for  the  Council 
to  say. 

"As  I  said  before,  all  we  ask  for  is  a 
passageway.  If  the  ordinance  does  not 
so  provide,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  up  to  you 
to  make  it  so  provide." 

MR.  SIKES :  "One  more  question. 
The  ordinance  does  not  state  clearly  for 
how  long  it  gives  you  the  right  to  use  that 
space,  does  it  ?    It  is  not  limited  ?" 

MR.  REDFIELD:  "It  is  limited,  in 
my  opinion." 

ALD.  UTPATEL:    "No." 

MR.  REDFIELD:  "If  you  will  bear 
with  me  just  a  minute,  I  will  read  what 
it  says.  Section  1  says,  'For  the  purpose 
of  connecting  the  basements  and  sub- 
basements  of  the  buildings  now  standing 
or  hereafter  to  be  erected.'  If  the  words 
'for  a  connection  only'  ought  to  be  in 
there,  put  them  in.  What  is  the  use  of 
quibbling  about  it?  It  if  does  not  mean 
that,  put  it  in  there.  Say  'for  a  connec- 
tion only.' 

"Section    2    provides    that    this    'shall 

cease  and  determine or  may  be 

revoked  at  any  time  prior  thereto  by  the 
Mayor,  in  his  discretion,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  grantee  herein  named,'  and 
that  the  ordinance  may  be  annulled, 
amended,  or  changed  by  the  Council! 
Now,  as  men  talking  facts  and  business, 
all  we  are  asking  is  permission  to  con- 
struct a  street  underneath  the  surface,  at 
our  own  expense.  If  it  is  against  the 
people's  interests,  then  we  should  not 
have  it.  If  the  ordinance  does  not  so 
provide,  it  is  up  to  the  Council  and  to 
the  law  department  to  make  it  so  pro- 
vide." 

ALD.  UTPATEL:  "Would  it  make 
any  difference  to  you  if  there  were  added 
to  the  ordinance  these  words,  'and  not  to 
be  used  for  store  purposes,  or  the  placing 


of  goods,  or  the  employment  of  persons 
there." 

MR.  REDFIELD :  "Draw  it  up,  put 
that  in,  and  the  ordinance  will  be  ac- 
cepted." 

ALD.  UTPATEL:  "You  know  we 
could  not  pass  it  that  way  anyhow,  don't 
vou?" 

MR.  REDFIELD:  "Put  it  in.  I  say 
now  we  will  accept  the  ordinance.  Make 
the  amendment." 

MR.  DEUTHER :  "I  wish  to  correct 
a  misapprehension  regarding  the  sub- 
sidewalk  space  proposition.  I  did  not 
state  that  the  controversy  regarding  sub- 
sidewalk  space  was  a  question  of  a  spe- 
cial privilege.  I  said  that  this  ordinance 
grants  a  special  privilege  in  addition  to 
the  subsidewalk  privilege,  which  is  gen- 
eral." 

George  E.  Hooker 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  just  to 
touch  on  one  or  two  things.  Unfortun- 
ately we  have  not  a  map  here  today.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  map  has  been  presented 
giving  the  exact  facts.  Such  a  map  should 
have  been  presented  with  this  ordinance. 
Mr.  Redfield  seems  to  have  the  delight- 
ful habit  of  being  rather  free  in  some  of 
his  statements,  and  not  bothering  to  keep 
too  closely  to  the  exact  facts.  The  ordi- 
nance has  not  been,  as  he  stated,  pending 
since  last  spring,  but,  as  Alderman  Healy 
said,  since  July  8.  That  is  not  very  im- 
portant." 

MR.  REDFIELD:  "Yes,  it  is  sixty 
days." 

MR.  HOOKER:  "Sixty  days.  That 
is  right.  The  space  is  not  150  feet  east 
and  west,  as  Mr.  Redfield  stated,  but,  as 
I  was  informed  by  the  map  department 
this  morning,  170  feet  for  the  south  half 
of  Washington  street  and  190  feet  for 
the  north  half.*" 

MR.  REDFIELD :  "Then  I  am  mis- 
informed. That  is  the  information  I 
got." 

Publicity  Not  Adequate 

MR.  HOOKER:  "It  is  not  so  very 
important,  but  it  is  a  little  better  to  have 
the  correct  figures.  Then  Mr.  Redfield 
stated  that  there  had  been  the  greatest 
possible  publicity.  Of  course  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  what  Mr.  Redfield  regards 

*Later  information  shows  it  to  be  about 
190  feet  and  210  feet,  respectively. 
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as  the  greatest  possible  publicity.  1  have 
had  our  clippings  looked  through,  and 
I  find,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  that 
there  has  not  appeared  in  the  old  papers 
a  single  editorial  word  on  this  apparently 
rather  important  subject,  nor  has  the 
case  been  really  presented  in  the  news 
columns.  That  is  a  very  interesting  sit- 
uation. Some  interesting  questions  may 
arise  as  to  why  we  have  this  situation. 
I  think  it  is  a  serious  situation. 

"Now,  as  to  the  career  of  this  ordi- 
nance in  committee.  When  it  first  came 
up  it  was  halted  by  Alderman  Kunz. 
After  it  had  got  into  the  Council,  and 
was  on  its  way  to  passage,  it  was  again 
called  back  to  committee  at  the  instance 
of  Alderman  Kunz.  Yet  after  each  halt, 
when  the  measure  came  to  a  vote  Alder- 
man Kunz  either  did  not  appear  or  did 
not  vote.  Why?  I  make  no  suggestion 
as  to  his  reason.  But  I  do  say  this,  that 
any  ordinance,  the  merits  of  which  are 
not  sufficient  to  insure  favorable  action 
upon  it,  and  the  demerits  of  which  are 
such  as  to  expose  it  to  being  successfully 
jockeyed  with  by  any  alderman,  is  on  the 
face  of  it  discredited. 

"The  attitude  of  the  administration  has 
been  referred  to  respecting  this  ordi- 
nance. My  recollection  is  that  it  was 
stated  by  those  advocating  it  before  the 
Council  committee,  that  before  the  ordi- 
nance was  introduced  at  all  the  admin- 
istration was  consulted,  or  various  de- 
partments were  consulted.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  think  it  quite  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  the  people  who 
are  pushing  this  measure  with  such  en- 
ergy know  what  the  administration's 
attitude  is,  or  is  likely  to  be. 

Sub-Sidewalk  Case  Recalled 

"In  any  event,  granting  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  favorable  to  it,  this  ad- 
ministration seems  in  several  conspicu- 
ous instances  to  have  disclosed  a  spe- 
cial proclivity  for  surrendering  impor- 
tant public  rights  to  private  interests, 
while  my  friend  Mr.  Redfield  seems 
also  to  have  a  relation  to  each  instance. 
First,  there  came  last  spring  the  admin- 
istration ordinance,  urged  by  Mr.  Red- 
field,  which  practically  nullified  the  policy 
established  by  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  under 
Mayor  Dunne,  in  1905,  for  the  collection 


by  the  city  of  rent  for  sub-sidewalk 
space.  By  the  passage  of  that  ordinance 
the  city,  which  had  actually  been  getting 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000  per  year  for 
such  rentals,  and  was  claimed  to  be  in  a 
position  to  increase  this  sum  to  some- 
thing like  $200,000  a  year,  practically 
abandoned  the  whole  policy.    (Applause.) 

"The  second  instance  was  the  Lake 
Front  proposition,  which  was  approved 
by  the  city  administration,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Redfield  appeared  as  attorney,  not 
for  the  private  party,  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Co.,  but  for  the  public  party, 
namely,  the  South  Park  Commission, 
whose  regular  attorney  he  is.  In  that  case 
we  were  told  by  the  administration  and 
by  Mr.  Redfield,  as  well  as  by  other 
people  on  that  side,  that  the  proposition 
was  the  best  which  could  be  secured,  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  approved.  But  after  cer- 
tain efforts  on  the  part  of  private  citizens, 
who  were  not  paid  for  their  work,  that 
contract  was  modified  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  amount  of  land  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  by  the  city  was  reduced  from 
something  like  160  acres  to  about  90 
acres,  and  many  other  important  provi- 
sions in  the  public  interest  were  inserted. 

"The  third  instance  is  the  proposition 
before  us  today,  which  would  surrender 
to  Field  &  Co.  an  important  part  of  the 
sub-surface  of  Washington  street. 

"As  to  the  alleged  precedents  for  this 
proposed  ordinance :  Everybody  grasps 
the  fact  that  a  ten-foot  passageway  be- 
tween the  Auditorium  Hotel  and  the 
Congress  Hotel,  across  a  short  street — a 
passageway  which  could  be  done  away 
with  without  any  very  serious  injury  to 
the  properties — is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
'identically  the  same  proposition,'  as  Mr. 
Redfield  styles  it,  as  this  one  now  under 
discussion ;  nor  is  any  of  the  alleged  50 
or  more  others,  of  which  we  have  heard 
only  three  or  four  mentioned. 

Company  Would  Fight  Revocation 

"Much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  revocable  permit.  Mr.  Red- 
field,  I  believe,  stated  that  it  was  not  for 
any  definite  period  ;  but  it  is  for  a  definite 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  the  power 
of  revocation  is  in  the  Mayor  as  well  as 
the  City  Council.     Why?     Why  should 
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the  power  to  revoke  a  matter  of  this  sort 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor?  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil only.  But  do  you  imagine  it  would  be 
easy  ever  to  revoke  this?  You  gentlemen 
have  no  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
campaign  to  get  this  has  been  organized, 
marshalled  and  pushed.  Nobody,  outside 
of  the  members  of  the  Council,  probably, 
or  the  people  from  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
have  any  idea  about  it.  You  have  no 
idea  of  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  this 
discussion ;  nor  is  any  of  the  alleged  fifty 
or_mure  others,  of  which  we  have  heard 
»nlv  three  or  four  mentioned. 

"Suppose  this  right  is  granted  and  this 
new   construction,    said   to   be   likely   to 
cost  six  or  seven  million  dollars,  is  built 
on  the  basis  of  having  this  'connection.' 
And,  by  the  way,  I  have  no  objection  to 
its  being  used  for  store  purposes.     I  say, 
put  it  to  the  very  best  uses ;  the  m®re  in- 
tensive use  it  can  be  put  to,  if  they  are 
going  to  have  it,  the  better.    But  I  object 
to   it  on  other  grounds.      Suppose  that 
store  is  thus  extended  on  both  sides  of 
Washington  street,  on  the  plan  of  having 
the  parts  on  the  two  sides  connected,  as 
proposed.    Is  it  going  to  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter, at  some  future  time,  to  discontinue 
it?     Would    Marshall   Field   &   Co.    lie 
down  supinely  while  the  city  discontin- 
ued this?     Moreover,  rights  of  that  sort 
are  more  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  Mar- 
shall  Field   &   Co.   than   perhaps  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  business  organization 
in  this  town.     Why?    Because  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  have  so  many  avenues  of  in- 
fluence by  which  they  can  control  public 
sentiment    and    action.       Such    a    right 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  revoke  is 
more  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
firm  like  that,  with  a  reputable  name — al- 
though they  do  some  things  I  wish  they 
did  not  do — than  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
conspicuous   and   creditable   firm.      This 
right  would  not  be  given  up  easily  if  it 
were  once  granted. 

Policy  Might  Be  Extended 

"You  can  readily  see  how  this  policy, 
if  adopted,  might  be  extended.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  there  might  be 
other  applications  of  this  sort  by  other 
department  stores  or  other  businesses. 
Let  me  just  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact   that   the   business   district   of    Chi- 


cago is  the  most  concentrated  business 
district  in  any  city  on  earth.    More  activ- 
ities are  concentrated  in  a  smaller  area 
here  than  anywhere  else.     The  import- 
ance of   keeping  access  to   that  district 
open  is  of  the  very  highest  moment ;  and 
every  man  who  has  a  business  interest  in 
the  down  town  district  should  be  inter- 
ested in  keeping  these  avenues  of  access 
open,    both    the    surface    and    the    sub- 
surface of  the  important  streets — unless 
he  expects  to  get  some  similar  favor  him- 
self;  and  if  business  interests  in- this  dis- 
trict realized  more  than  they  do  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  new  policy,  how  it  might 
affect    and    hinder    the    fullest    develop- 
ment here,  I  believe  they  would  be  more 
active  at  this  moment  in  opposition  than 
they  appear  to  be.     It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  to  have 
this  privilege.     I  would  be  glad  to  give 
it  to  them  if  there  was  no  objection.     It 
would  be  a   still  better  thing  for  them 
if  they  could  have  the   surface  of  the 
street,  and  build  their  store  over  that. 
I  would  be  glad  to  let  them  do  that,  if 
there  was  no  objection.     But  there  are 
objections.    The  channels  of  communica- 
tion through  this  most  intensively  occu- 
pied and  used  part  of  the  city  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  its  business  health  and 
proper  development,  and  they  ought  to  be 
kept  available  for  communication. 

"I  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Red- 
field  might  have  appeared  here  today, 
being  attorney  for  the  South  Park  Com- 
mission, to  ask  the  privilege  of  bringing 
to  our  attention  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting Washington  street,  that  great  east 
and  west  thoroughfare  from  the  Lake 
Front  to  the  western  city  limits,  as  pos- 
sibly the  best  avenue  for  a  subway 
through  to  the  Lake  Front,  the  territory 
whose  interests  he  and  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  are  supposed  to  be  look- 
ing out  for.  I  should  be  much  more  inter- 
ested if  he  were  urging  such  prudent 
action.  It  is  understood  that  we  may 
\vant  to  run  a  subway  connection  out 
into  that  park  by  and  by.  Washington 
street,  which  has  the  tunnel  in  it,  might 
very  naturally  be  the  street  we  should 
want  for  that  purpose. 

Downtown  Transit  Disarranged 

"The  communication   facilities  of  the 
downtown  district  today  are  a  spectacle 
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of  disarrangement  because  of  the  efforts 
to  run  as  many  as  possible  of  the  street 
cars  entering  that  district  by  the  prop- 
erty of  Marshal  Field  &  Co.  One  im- 
portant reason  why  we  are  having  today 
the  subway  question  before  us,  and  why 
it  is  now  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
system  of  subways  costing  $131,000,000 
to  build,  is  because  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  street  car  routes  due  to  that  distor- 
tion of  their  natural  courses.  It  is  a 
selfish  act  for  any  big  business  firm  to 
come  before  the  City  Council  on  a  propo- 
sition of  this  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  keep  this 
from  being  thoroughly  aired  before  the 
public.  It  is  a  selfish  act  for  any  big 
business  firm  to  undertake  to  use  in  this 
fashion  the  sub-street  space  of  the  city 
for  commercial  purposes.  I  hope  that 
this  ordinance  will  not  be  approved." 
(Applause.) 

MR.  REDFIELD:  "Mr.  Chairman 
and  Gentlemen :  I  would  not  say  a  word 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  personal  refer- 
ences made  by  your  secretary.  I  came 
into  this  club,  for  which  I  have  the  high- 
est respect,  as  your  guest ;  I  came  here  by 
your  invitation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Hooker  advisedly  and  intentionally 
insults  me,  but  I  now  protest  against  the 
remarks  made  by  this  gentleman.  I  take 
issue  with  him  that  in  the  Lake  Front 
deal  I  acted  other  than  any  reputable  at- 
torney would  have  acted.  Mr.  Lessing 
Rosenthal  is  in  this  room.  Through  all 
the  negotiations  I  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  counsel,  carrying  out  the  instructions 
of  my  employers.  Am  I  right,  Mr.  Ro- 
senthal? He  is  here,  and  he  nodded  his 
head. 

"I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Hooker 
means  by  things  he  wishes  I  had  not 
done.  If  there  is  any  innuendo  or  sug- 
gestion that  I,  or  any  member  of  my 
firm,  now  or  at  any  time,  has  ever  done 
that  which  a  lawyer  ethically  would  not 
do,  which  a  man  with  high  ideals  would 
not  do,  your  respected  secretary  makes 
a  statement  that  is  absolutely  false  and  I 
take  issue  with  him. 

"I  shall  not  go  into  any  further  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Chairman,  except  to  say 
that  I  hope  this  splendid  organization, 
which  should  be  a  great  force  for  the 
betterment  of  the  city  by  the  honest  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions,  will  not  be 


put  in  a  false  light  by  any  of  its  repre- 
sentatives or  officials." 

MR.  HOOKER:  "I  just  want  to  say, 
for  I  assume  that  Mr.  Redfield  is  a  good 
sport,  that  I  only  took  the  same  liberty  in 
speaking  of  him  which  he  took,  to  some 
extent,  with  me  when  I  appeared  before 
the  Council  committee." 

MR.  REDFIELD:  "I  thought  there 
was  a  trifle  of  resentment  in  the  voice 
of  your  secretary.  I  did  take  issue  with 
Mr.  Hooker  and  I  think  I  wounded  his 
sensitive  feelings." 

MR.  HOOKER:  "Not  at  all." 
MR.  REDFIELD:  "When  he  ap- 
peared to  protest  against  this  ordinance, 
I  inquired  whether  he  represented  the 
views  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and,  if  he  did,  I 
said  I  did  not  care  to  listen  to  them.  If 
he  represented,  in  official  capacity,  the 
views  of  the  City  Club,  an  organization 
which  I  have  respected  and  do  now  re- 
spect, I  said  I  would  listen  to  him.  He 
said  he  opposed  it  for  the  City  Club.  I 
afterwards  learned,  or  at  least  was  so 
informed,  that  this  organization  had  not 
so  instructed  him." 

MR.  HOOKER :  "You  are  mistaken." 
MR.  REDFIELD:  "I  say  I  was  so 
informed.  On  that  question  I  am  not 
mistaken.  My  information  may  be  in- 
correct. Another  little  issue  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  Hooker !  I  may  be  a  sport, 
but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  do  not 
distinguish  between  what  a  lawyer  can 
do  and  a  citizen  can  do,  as  I  think  the 
same  rule  of  ethics  applies  to  both — and 
I  never  did  anything  as  a  lawyer  that  I 
would  not  do  as  a  citizen.  I  thank  you 
again." 

*     *     * 

Note:  The  Holden  court  ordinance 
was  passed  and  the  Washington  street  or- 
dinance was  lost  at  a  meeting  of  the  City 
Council  October  14,  1912.  The  roll  call 
on  the  latter  proposition  was  as  follows, 
the  affirmative  vote  being  six  less  than 
the  required  Council  majority  (numbers 
after  names  refer  to  wards)  : 

For  the  Ordinance — jo. 


Kenna  (1) 
Coug-hlin  (1) 
Carr  (5) 
Martin  (5) 
Emerson   (8) 
Cross  (8) 
Klaus   (10) 
Vavricek  (10) 


Cullerton  (11) 
Bewersdorf  (11) 
Schultz(12) 
Ahern   (13) 
McDonald  (13) 
Lawley  (14) 
Kunz   (16) 
Stewart  18) 
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Powers  (19) 
Bowler  (19) 
Egan   (20) 
Pitte  (20) 
Geiger   (21) 
Haderlein   (24) 
Wilson   (27) 


McDermott    (29) 
Mclnerney   (30) 
Swift  (30) 
Bergen   (3l) 
Holding  (32) 
Toman   (34) 
Donahoe   (35) 


Against  the  Ordinance — jo. 


Mayer  (3) 
Ryan,  J.  F. 
Richert  (4) 
Long  (6) 
Nance  (6) 
Helwig  (7) 
Block  (9) 


(4) 


Clancy  (14) 
Utpatel    (15) 
Beilfuss  (15) 
Sitts   (17) 
Walkowiak  (17) 
Healy  (18) 
Burns  (21) 


Schaeffer   (22) 
Bauler  (22) 
Hey  (23) 
Kjellander  (23) 
Krumholz  (24) 
Capitain   (25) 
Lipps   (26) 
Pretzel   (26) 


Hyldahl  (27) 
Littler  (28) 
Twigg  (28) 
Janovsky   (29) 
Kearns   (31) 
Fisher  (32) 
Hazen  (33) 
Bradshaw  (33) 


Absent — p. 


Harding  (2) 
Tearney   (2) 
Norris  (2) 
Reading  (9) 
Cermak    (12) 


Czekala   (16) 
Brennan  (18) 
Thomson  (25) 
Ryan,  W.  F.  (34) 


THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION 


On  Monday,  October  7,  Mr.  Ching 
Chun  Wang  of  China,  Manager  of  the 
Pekin-Mukden  Railway,  addressed  the 
City  Club  on  "The  Chinese  Revolution 
and  Its  Effect  on  Industry."  Professor 
Arthur  E.  Swanson  of  Northwestern 
University  introduced  Dr.  Wang  as  fol- 
lows: 

PROF.  SWANSON :  "That  the  world 
is  growing  smaller,  and  that  the  nations 
of  this  world  are  being  bound  together  by 
bands  which  will  soon  make  war  impos- 
sible, are  truths  that  have  been  impressed 
upon  the  American  people  particularly 
during  the  past  fortnight  by  the  meeting 
in  Boston  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Those  truths 
were  impressed  upon  me  very  deeply, 
when  as  a  graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  four  years  ago,  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  gentleman  who 
is  our  guest  today.  During  my  three 
years'  association  with  Dr.  Wang,  as  a 
student  and  as  a  co-worker  with  him  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  I  found  him  to 
possess  that  trait  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  few  from  the  many,  the 
willingness  to  sacrifice  self  for  a  worthy 
cause. 

"Dr.  Wang  came  to  this  country  for 
the  first  time  as  a  representative  of  his 
country  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in 
1904.  He  did  not  return  to  his  country 
after  that  exposition  had  come  to  a  close, 
but  went  to  New  Haven  and  pursued 
studies  at  Yale  University,  graduating 
with  general  honors  in  1908.  From  there 
he  came  to  the  University  of  Illinois  to 
pursue    special    studies    in    economics. 


particularly  railway  administration.  He 
took  his  master's  degree  in  1909  and  his 
doctor's  degree  in  1911.  While  pursu- 
ing his  studies,  Dr.  Wang  contributed 
articles  to  such  magazines  as  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  the  North  American  Review, 
the  World  Today,  the  American  Political 
Science  Review,  the  American  Journal 
of  International  Law,  and  others.  He 
was  also  president  of  Associated  Cosmo- 
oplian  Clubs,  president  of  the  Students' 
Alliance,  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Chinese  Student's  Monthly.  After  hav- 
ing taken  his  degree,  Dr.  Wang  left  for 
Europe,  where  he  investigated  methods 
of  railway  administration,  and  after 
spending  a  number  of  months  there,  he 
turned  to  his  native  country  to  participate 
in  the  revolution.  With  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  revolution,  Dr.  Wang 
was  made  manager  of  the  Pekin-Mukden 
Railway,  the  oldest  in  China,  which  posi- 
tion he  now  occupies.  He  has  come  to 
this  country  as  a  delegate  from  the  Chi- 
nese republic,  to  attend  the  International 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.  I 
have  the  great  honor  to  present  to  you 
today  Dr.  Ching  Chun  Wang,  of  China." 
(Applause.) 

Ching  Chun  Wang 

"I  was  very  happy  when  I  was  re- 
quested by  your  honorable  secretary, 
when  I  was  in  Boston,  to  address  this 
gathering.  I  anticipated  the  pleasure 
very  much,  and  I  was  sure  I  would  have 
a  sympathetic  rather  than  a  critical  audi- 
ence. I  was  requested  to  speak  on  the 
revolution  in  China  and  its  effects  upon 
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commerce  and  industry.  I  shall  there- 
fore go  over  the  ground  very  briefly,  and 
outline  what  we  have  been  doing,  how  the 
revolution  was  brought  about,  how  it 
was  ended,  and  what  it  means. 

"Just  about  a  year  ago,  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  today  it  is  all  over.  It  seems 
quite  unbelievable.  After  my  arrival  in 
Europe  I  found  many  people  who  be- 
lieved that  the  revolution  was  still  going 
on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  revolution, 
which  was  begun  in  October,  a  year  ago, 
was  absolutely  over  by  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. In  less  than  four  months  we  did 
away  with  one  of  the  oldest  monarchial 
governments  in  the  world  and  succeeded, 
with  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  in  estab- 
lishing in  its  place  the  most  up-to-date 
democracy. 

Efforts  to  Suppress  Revolution 

"When  the  Chinese  revolution  broke 
out,  the  Imperial  government  did  not 
think  it  could  do  so  much  damage  to  the 
Imperial  house  as  it  really  did.  In  fact, 
from  the  beginning,  the  Imperial  forces 
believed  that  by  marshalling  large  num- 
bers of  soldiers  in  front  of  the  revolution- 
ary forces,  they  would  be  able  to  crush 
the  revolution,  as  had  been  done  before. 
In  accordance  with  that  idea,  within  one 
month  after  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
Hankow,  no  less  than  70,000  soldiers, 
equipped  with  modern  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, were  marshalled  in  front  of  the 
revolutionary  troops.  For  many  days, 
gentlemen,  it  looked  to  us  as  if  we  were 
doomed.  But  as  time  went  on,  when  the 
alarm  of  the  revolution  was  spread,  the 
Chinese  people  from  the  whole  region 
along  the  Yangtse  valley — heretofore 
peaceful,  law-abiding  and  submissive — 
rushed  to  join  the  revolutionary  forces. 
In  the  fighting  in  front  of  Hankow,  dur- 
ing those  three  months,  there  were,  among 
the  revolutionists,  old  farmers,  young 
school  boys,  shop  keepers,  and  business 
men  of  all  classes,  with  no  distinction  be- 
tween them.  When  they  heard  of  the 
cause  for  which  the  revolutionary  forces 
were  fighting,  when  they  learned  what 
we  aimed  at,  they  all  flocked  into  our 
camps.  In  fact,  all  our  army  consisted  of 
raw  recruits,  many  of  whom,  I  personally 
know,  never  saw  a  gun  before.  Most  of 
them  were  farmers  from  the  country, 
and  the  only  weapon  they  knew  was  a 


hoe  or  hook.  When  they  were  given 
firearms,  I  must  confess  that  some  of 
them  did  not  even  know  the  dangerous 
end  of  the  rifle.  And  it  is  also  true  that 
the  recoil  of  the  weapon  did  not  bother 
them  nor  were  the  gun  butts  useful,  be- 
cause they  fired  from  all  positions,  from 
the  hip,  from  the  shoulder,  and  from 
every  place  but  the  right  place.  In  spite 
of  the  fact,  however,  that  we  were  not 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  revolution 
and  were  not  equipped  as  well  as  the  im- 
perial troops,  we  were  able  to  withstand 
their  attack. 

"One  thing  has  been  remarked  upon 
by  all  the  correspondents  and  observers, 
namely,  that  the  revolutionists  of  1911 
have  proven  that  the  Chinese  people  are 
really  law-abiding  and  submissive,  but 
are  also  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
when  the  time  comes.  That  was  demon- 
strated in  front  of  Hankow  when  the 
revolutionists,  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
side  by  side.  In  many  places  no  less  than 
five  or  six  men  fell  at  the  same  spot  from 
the  fire  of  the  Imperial  soldiers. 

Revolution  Quickly  Ended 

"You  may  have  wondered,  as  many 
other  people  have  wondered,  why  the  Im- 
perial government  should  have  given  up 
the  hold  it  had  upon  China,  why  it 
should  have  surrendered  as  uncondition- 
ally as  it  did.  Why  did  not  the  Imperial 
government  try  more  vigorously  to  crush 
out  the  revolution  ?  The  reason  was  that 
they  found  that  the  longer  they  fought 
the  more  revolutionists  there  were  to 
fight  and  that  though  they  could  kill  the 
revolutionists  they  could  not  conquer 
them.  They  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  unless  the  Imperial  government 
could  find  some  other  way  to  get  out  of 
the  serious  situation  they  had  entered 
into,  its  cause  would  soon  be  doomed. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Imperial 
Treasury  was  becoming  depleted,  and 
they  could  not  get  any  money  out  of  the 
princes  and  dukes,  also  made  the  cause 
of  the  government  more  hopeless.  There- 
fore, at  the  end  of  four  months'  hard 
fighting  they  found  it  best  to  surrender 
to  the  will  of  the  people-,  rather  than  try 
to  repress  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
revolution  was  ended  so  quickly  and  un- 
expectedly. I  presume  that  the  details  of 
the   negotiations,   the   fighting,   etc.,   are 
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still  fresh  in  your  minds,  and  therefore  I 
will  not  go  into  detail  upon  that.  I  simply 
wish  to  say,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some- 
thing about  the  bearing  the  revolution 
will  have  upon  the  Chinese,  and  espe- 
cially the  effect  it  will  have  upon  com- 
merce and  trade. 

"Today  the  question  is  frequently 
asked,  'Why  was  the  revolution,  any- 
way ?'  There  are  many  reasons,  and  I 
desire  to  state  but  a  few  which  may  be 
of  interest.  Our  people  have  been  try- 
ing silently  for  many  years  to  reform 
the  government,  to  open  up  the  country, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  the  potentialities 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  1895,  when 
we  were  defeated  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  our  people  began  to  realize 
that  we  could  not  exist  as  a  nation  and 
realize  the  best  of  our  possibilities  unless 
we  opened  up  our  country.  Therefore 
repeated  efforts  were  made  by  our  re- 
formers to  send  out  young  men  to  study 
in  other  countries  and  to  introduce  west- 
ern reforms.  But  the  imperial  govern- 
ment was  deaf  to  our  pleas.  You  remem- 
ber the  coup  d'  etat  of  1898.  Our  reform- 
ers tried  to  abolish  the  old  system  of 
office  bribery,  tried  to  introduce  the  new 
school  system,  tried  to  open  our  mines, 
tried  to  increase  our  commerce  with  the 
'nations.  What  was  the  result?  The  re- 
sult was  that  no  less  than  a  dozen  of  the 
brightest  and  most  patriotic  young  men 
were  summarily  beheaded  and  a  large 
number  of  others  were  exiled  for  life. 
After  that  our  people  realized  more  and 
more  that  the  only  thing  left  to  them  was 
to  do  away  entirely  with  the  old  system 
of  government,  rather  than  to  play  with 
it  or  try  simply  to  coerce  it.  That  was 
the  kernel  of  the  revolution,  which  was 
planned  in  1898. 

Introducing  Western  Reforms 

"Again,  during  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  constantly  growing  conscious- 
ness of  the  need  of  introducing  western 
reforms.  After  1898  came  the  Boxer 
struggle  of  1900  where  so  many  people 
were  slain,  with  the  silent  consent  of  the 
corrupt  old  government.  That  Boxer  up- 
rising of  1900  practically  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  Manchu  government. 

"The  revolution  is  over,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  is  not  the  revolution  itself  but  the 
future  that  is  interesting.  What  does 
the  revolution  mean  to  us?    If  you  have 


watched  closely  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  revolution,  you  must  have 
noticed  that  the  first  utterance  of  the 
first  president  of  our  new  republic  was 
that  we  should  open  up  the  country.  We 
have  a  country  which  has  not  been  well 
known  to  the  outer  world.  We  have  been 
living  in  seclusion.  We  have  been  keep- 
ing away  from  the  rest  of  our  contempo- 
raries. But  we  have,  nevertheless,  a  coun- 
try which  is  larger  than  all  Europe  and 
the  fertility  and  wealth  of  which  are 
unlimited.  All  we  want  to  do  today  is 
to  make  the  best  of  the  inheritance  which 
our  forefathers  handed  down  to  us,  and 
which  the  Almighty  Providence  has  pre- 
served for  us  through  all  these  ages. 
That  was  the  primary  aim  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

"The  Chinese  people,  as  a  people,  is 
quite  old.  The  Chinese  republic,  as  a  re- 
public, is  but  a  baby.  But  the  Chinese 
nation,  as  a  nation,  is  the  grandfather  of 
all.  We  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire;  we  have  watched  the 
glory  and  the  decay  of  Egypt ;  we  have 
outlived  all  our  contemporaries,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  do  this,  not  because 
our  people  were  taught  to  arm  themselves 
to  the  teeth  and  war  against  everybody 
that  came  along,  but  because  we  have 
been  taught  to  be  honest,  industrious, 
and  peaceful. 

"The  aim  of  the  new  republic  of 
China  is  not  to  make  any  change  in  our 
traditions,  but  to  preserve  and  carry  them 
out.  One  of  the  first  utterances  of  the 
first  president  of  the  Chinese  Republic  in 
Nanking  was  that  we  should  adhere  to 
our  traditions;  that  is,  to  maintain  jus- 
tice, to  promote  business,  and  to  foster 
commerce  and  trade.  That  was  the  key- 
note from  the  beginning,  and  I.  believe 
that  will  be  the  aim  and  motto  of  the  re- 
public forever. 

"With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  revo- 
lution on  trade  and  commerce,  I  really 
have  too  little  time  to  point  out  all  the 
significant  facts,  for  they  are  immense. 
When  you  remember  that  we  have  a 
population  of  four  hundred  millions  to- 
day, who  are  on  the  eve  of  being  remade 
into  a  new  people,  when  you  remember 
that  we  have  a  territory  of  one  million 
square  miles,  that  is  to  be  transformed 
into  a  new  nation,  when  you  remember 
that  railroads  are  just  beginning  to  be 
built,  when  you  remember  that  in  one  of 
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our  provinces  are  coal  mines  sufficient  to 
supply  the  whole  world  for  two  thousand 
years,  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
what  this  new  era  means. 

The  Opening  of  China 

"I  believe  that  after  a  few  months  of 
quieting  down  our  government  will  be- 
gin to  carry  out  its  program  of  recon- 
struction, its  program  not  only  of  open- 
ing up  the  doors  of  our  country  but 
of  opening  up  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
There  lies  the  market,  there  lies  the  op- 
portunity of  all  the  business  men  of  the 
world.  We  want  the  business  of  the 
foreign  countries ;  we  need  it.  We  have 
to  build  our  railroads.  We  do  not  have 
locomotives  enough.  Even  today  we  are 
calling  upon  the  Americans  and  others 
for  equipment.  We  have  to  introduce 
farming  machinery  and  machinery  for 
mining.  In  fact,  during  the  last  five 
years,  the  foreign  trade  in  our  country 
has  been  doubled,  even  though  it  had  to 
be  hammered  into  our  country,  so  to 
speak,  through  the  closed  doors. 

"Now,  what  will  be  the  future,  when 
the  doors  and  the  hearts  of  the  people 
are  open?  Let  me  give  you  one  instance 
of  what  the  revolution  has  already  done. 
Over  a  year  ago,  in  writing,  I  prophesied 
that  the  queue  would  go  in  five  years. 
But  my  prophecy  has  been  realized  more 
quickly  than  I  expected,  because  the 
queue  has  practically  gone  already.  With 
the  removal  of  the  queue  came  almost  at 
once  the  call  for  the  foreign  hat.  There- 
fore, foreign  headgear  of  all  descriptions 
flowed  into  the  country,  derbies,  felts, 
'stovepipes,'  and  even  'merry  widows.' 
When  this  movement  began,  the  sharp 
merchants  were  on  the  watch  and  in  less 
than  two  months  China  was  re-hatted. 
But  the  hat,  with  the  man,  constitutes 
only  a  very  small  part  of  what  he  needs. 
After  the  hat,  the  shoe  attracts  his  atten- 
tion. I  believe,  since  I  have  this  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  an  American  audience, 
that  you  Americans  ought  to  find  it  easy 
to  beat  the  others  in  the  matter  of  shoes. 
However,  the  personal  need  of  the  man  is 
insignificant,  compared  with  the  need  of 
a  nation.  I  believe  it  is  to  that  need  that 
the  American  business  man  ought  to  and 
will  pay  attention.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  here  that  today  the  Chinese 
people  are  very  well  disposed  and  friend- 
ly towards  American  institutions.    In  the 


re-making  of  China  we  are  not  only 
looking  after  the  material  improvements, 
such  as  the  opening  of  our  mines  and  the 
building  of  our  railroads ;  but  we  are  also 
interested  in  the  intellectual  development 
of  our  people.  Our  religious  attitude 
will  have  to  be  re-made,  we  will  have  to 
be  re-fitted  with  broader  ideas,  our  edu- 
cation will  have  to  be  remolded.  During 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  you 
Americans  have  given  us  much  help  in 
the  education  of  our  young  men  and  in 
introducing  western  ideas  into  our  moral 
as  well  as  religious  thought.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you,  and 
through  you,  to  thank  those  of  your  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  leave  their  own 
country  and  come  to  China  to  give  us 
those  ideas.  I  may  add  that  those  good 
efforts,  in  introducing  western  morals, 
the  western  idea  of  Christianity,  and 
western  education,  have  helped  a  good 
deal  in  making  the  revolution  as  civilized, 
moderate,  and  sane  as  it  was. 

"Should  the  republic  succeed,  com- 
merce will  boom,  industry  will  increase, 
and  the  Empire  will  be  opened  up.  But 
the  question  is,  'Will  the  republic  suc- 
ceed?' That  is  a  question  which  has 
been  put  to  me  many  times,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  question  that  is  in  the  minds 
of  many  westerners.  My  answer  is, 
'Yes.'  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the 
proposition  because  I  do  not  believe  in 
argument.  I  simply  want  to  bring  forth 
a  few  facts  that  will  explain  the  situa- 
tion. 

No  New   Dynasty    Possible 

"Chinese  affairs  are  not  very  well 
known  or  understood  in  western  coun- 
tries. We  must  remember  that  the  re- 
moval of  a  dynasty  in  China  is  an  en- 
tirely different  thing  from  the  removal  of 
a  dynasty  in  Europe.  In  China  the  last 
dynasty  has  done  very  little  besides  col- 
lecting and  spending  the  taxes.  There- 
fore, through  all  these  years,  although  the 
Chinese  have  been  ruled  by  the  Imperial 
government,  the  village,  the  city,  the 
small  town,  have  been  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  central  government.  The 
supreme  ruler  of  the  village  is  the  'elder,' 
corresponding  to  your  word  'alderman.' 
We  do  not  have  as  many  lawyers  in  our 
country  as  you  have  here,  and  we  do 
not  need  them.  When  we  have  a  little 
trouble  among  ourselves,  we  get  together 
and  go  to  the  elder.     The  elder  has  the 
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common  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
community.  We  talk  our  trouble  over 
with  him,  then  we  have  a  feast  together, 
and  after  our  stomachs  are  satisfied  we 
talk  business,  and  then  business  comes 
easy. 

"If  you  have  followed  events  in  China 
during  the  last  few  years,  you  must  have 
realized  that  the  Imperial  Manchu  dyn- 
asty has  been  undergoing  a  rapid  and 
constant  process  of  decay.  After  the 
death  of  the  empress  dowager  that  proc- 
ess began  to  develop  faster  and  faster. 
Therefore,  during  the  last  decade  or  so, 
what  was  left  of  that  dynasty  was  simply 
the  husk.  The  spirit,  the  strength,  the 
soul  inside  had  long  departed.  There- 
fore, when  the  revolution  broke  out,  and 
when  the  props  which  supported  the 
dynasty  were  removed,  the  dynasty  fell 
of  its  own  weight.  You  must  remember 
that  the  Manchu  dynasty  has  heretofore 
been  depending  for  its  existence,  not  upon 
the  Imperialists,  but  upon  a  few  good 
hearted  but  not  well  informed  Chinese. 
The  Chinese  people  themselves  propped 
up  the  Manchu  government.  Thus  it  fol- 
lowed that  when  the  Chinese  kept  away 
from  the  Manchu  dynasty;  that  dynasty 
fell  of  its  own  weight. 

"You  will  believe  me  if  you  recall  the 
rebellion  of  the  Taipings.  The  Taiping 
rebellion  was  not  put  down  by  the  Man- 
chus.  It  was  put  down  by  two  Chinese, 
Tsung  Kuo  Fan  and  Li  Hung  Chang. 
This  time  the  imperial  family  wanted  to 
play  the  same  game.  They  called  to 
Pekin,  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  and  depended  upon 
him  to  crush  the  Chinese  revolution.  But 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  today  is  better  informed 
than  Tsung  Kuo  Fan  and  Li  Hung 
Chang  were  fifty  years  ago.  He  saw, 
just  as  the  Chinese  in  the  revolutionary 
camp  saw,  that  every  Chinese  killed,  no 
matter  whether  he  was  a  revolutionist  or 
an  imperialist,  was  a  loss  to  China,  and 
that,  at  the  end,  China  would  have  to  foot 
the  bill.  Therefore,  instead  of  fighting 
for  the  vainglory  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
we  got  together  and  talked  over  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  settled  it. 

Chinese  Revolution  An  Evolution 

If  you  have  followed  the  events  of 
the  revolution  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  Chinese  revolution  of  last  year 
is  more  like  an  evolution  than  a  revolu- 
tion.    The  downfall  of  the  Manchu  dy- 


nasty was  not  like  the  overthrow  of  a 
dynasty  in  France,  or  some  other  coun- 
try, where  the  ruling  house  was  driven 
away  by  force  or  brutality,  but  it  was  the 
dissolution  of  an  institution  which  had 
long  existed  with  no  usefulness.  There- 
fore, when  the  Manchu  dynasty  was 
gone,  it  was  gone  forever,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  come  back. 

"You  may  say,  'The  Manchus  have 
gone,  but  how  about  the  Chinese?'  If  it 
were  some  other  country,  after  the  Man- 
chu imperial  family  had  gone,  some  other 
people  perhaps  would  come  up  and  claim 
to  be  the  royal  house,  and  set  up  another 
imperialism  in  the  place  of  the  old  im- 
perialism. But  in  China  it  is  different. 
We  have  no  royal  family  today  among 
the  Chinese.  We  have  no  princes,  or 
dukes — or  dudes — among  us.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  need  them.  The  Chinese  people 
have  been  a  very  democratic  people.  We 
have  no  class  or  caste  distinctions  in 
China.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  divided  into  four  big  divisions — 
the  scholars,  the  farmers,  the  laborers, 
and  the  merchants — but  that  division 
has  no  political  significance.  In  China, 
may  I  repeat,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  living  under  the  imperial  yoke, 
democracy  has  always  been  the  underly- 
ing principle.  There  is  one  door  in  China 
which  opens  to  everybody,  which  equal- 
izes all,  and  that  door  is  the  famous  com- 
petitive examination.  That  competitive 
examination  is  open,  not  simply  to  a  very 
few,  but  to  everybody.  The  richest  man- 
derin  or  the  poorest  coolie  has  an  equal 
chance  to  go  there  and  compete,  and  the 
successful  competitors  are  those  selected 
to  run  the  government.  If  you  have  fol- 
lowed our  history,  you  will  remember 
that  there  were  many  instances  where  the 
prime  minister,  the  highest  official  in  the 
empire,  was  a  man  who  was  formerly  a 
poor  scholar,  a  poor  student,  who 
climbed  up  the  ladder  of  prominence 
simply  by  his  intelligence  and  study.  Our 
history  is  full  of  those  things.  It  has 
always  been  our  proverb  that  'the  rulers 
rise  up  from  the  people,  and  to  the  people 
they  go.'  The  same  thing  is  true  today. 
Many  of  our  officials  were  formerly  poor 
students  or  laborers,  in  fact,  who  had  to 
work  their  way  through,  and  many  of 
those  who  were  officials  before  today  are 
now  among  the  common  people.  It  is 
only  during  the  time  that  you  serve  the 
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government  that  you  are  an  official ;  after 
that  you  are  simply  one  of  the  people. 

Chinese  Democracy 

"There  is  another  thing  you  may  be 
surprised  to  hear,  and  that  is  that  democ- 
racy is  not  new  to  us.  You  Americans. 
of  course,  always  have  claimed  that  you 
were  the  first,  just  as  in  everything.  But 
in  this  I  think  we  have  a  prior  claim.  We 
elected  a  president  four  thousand  years 
ago.  You  did  not  know  that.  We  did  it 
more  than  once,  too.  Of  course,  we  did 
not  call  them  presidents  at  that  time,  for 
we  did  not  know  the  word.  We  called 
them  ''rulers,"  and  that  is  the  same  thing. 
Those  who  know  our  history  know  the 
name  of  Yao  the  Great,  who  was  the 
first  and  most  honored  ruler  we  ever  had. 
He  was  elected  by  the  people.  Of  course, 
we  did  not  have  canvassing,  or  campaign- 
ing, or  the  ballot,  as  you  do  now.  The 
Chinese  system  was  different.  When  we 
wanted  a  ruler  we  would  sing  to  the  men 
whom  we  wanted.  If  the  song  sung  to 
Mr.  X  is  more  popular  than  the  song 
sung  to  Mr.  Y,  then  X  is  the  ruler.  That 
was  the  way  that  Yao  the  Great  was 
elected.  After  Yao  died  a  second  ruler 
was  elected,  Shun  the  Great.  Shun  the 
Great  was  prime  minister  to  Yao,  and 
was  very  wise  and  just,  and  helped  build 
up  the  empire.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  two  candidates  came  up,  Shun 
the  Great,  who  was  prime  minister,  and 
the  son  of  Yao.  Then  came  the  election. 
Our  candidates  at  that  time  were  a  little 
more  modest  than  those  of  today.  They 
didn't  sling  mud  at  each  other.  They  kept 
away  from  each  other.  Shun  the  Great, 
upon  the  death  of  Yao,  hid  himself  away, 
and  so  did  the  son  of  Yao.  But  the 
people  in  the  empire  went  to  the  hiding 
place  of  Shun  and  serenaded  him  both 
day  and  night,  until  the  noise  was  so 
great  that  he  had  to  come  out  and  become 
emperor.  And  the  same  thing  was  true 
of  the  next  successor.  So  you  can  see 
that  the  matter  of  elections  and  the  mat- 
ter of  democracy  are  not  entirely  new  to 
China.  We  knew  them,  only  under  a  dif- 
ferent name. 

"When  the  Manchu  government  was 
put  away  we  had  in  China,  as  Dr.  Wu 
Ting  Fang  has  said,  a  made-to-order  re- 
public, and  that  is  what  we  have  today. 
I  say  'made-to-order'  because  we  have 
your  experience  to  go  by.     Of   course. 


many  people  are  still  in  doubt  whether 
we  made  the  right  choice  or  not.  Some 
people  even  question  whether  republican- 
ism is  in  fact  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment. Of  course,  we  believe  still,  as  you 
do  in  the  United  States,  that  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  is  by  no  means 
perfect.  There  are  many  questions  to 
be  met.  We  are  simply  striving  today  to 
work  out  these  questions  successfully,  so 
that  little  by  little  we  may  advance  to- 
ward perfection.  There  will  be  many 
difficulties  in  the  remaking  of  our  coun- 
try, and  we  shall  possibly  make  blunders ; 
but  we  Chinese  believe  that  we  are  never 
too  old  to  learn,  and  we  shall  learn  as 
we  go  on.  We  learn  not  only  from  our 
own  experience,  but  from  France  and 
Switzerland  too. 

Why  a  Republic  Was  Established 

"Some  people  condemn  us,  and  say, 
'Why  did  you  not  select  some  other  form 
of  government?'  My  answer  is  that  this 
selection  of  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  not  due  to  sentimentality, 
but  was  made  after  thorough  considera- 
tion. We  had  seen  what  imperialism 
meant  in  our  own  country ;  we  had  seen 
what  it  meant  in  Russia  and  in  many 
other  countries.  We  also  watched  to  see 
what  republicanism  meant  in  the  United 
States,  in  France,  and  in  Switzerland. 
After  a  thorough  consideration,  in  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties  and  lack  of  perfec- 
tion, we  still  believe  today  that  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  is  the 
best  we  can  have. 

"Perhaps  you  will  ask  me,  'What  about 
those  ugly  reports  we  hear  about  upris- 
ings and  disturbances  in  China?'  I  have 
heard  a  good  many  of  these  reports  my- 
self since  I  came  out  to  Europe,  but  I  did 
not  see  very  many  of  these  troubles  when 
J  was  in  China.  The  reason  is  this :  Re- 
porters and  globe-trotters  are  the  same 
the  world  over.  If  they  write  something 
which  lacks  excitement,  nobody  likes  to 
read  it;  but  if  they  write  something 
strange  and  unusual,  they  get  better  pay. 

Moreover,  the  Chinese  revolution,  from 
beginning  to  end,  has  been  a  series  of 
surprises.  The  old  words  and  phrases 
which  were  used  in  previous  revolutions 
were  entirely  inadequate  this  time.  The 
reporters  had  not  been  warned  before- 
hand to  get  a  new  vocabulary,  so  they 
had  to  use  the  old  one,  and  there  you 
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are !  That  is  a  fact.  This  is  no  ex- 
aggeration, absolutely  none !  Compare 
our  four  months'  revolution  of  four 
hundred  million  people  in  a  land  contain- 
ing a  million  square  miles  with  the 
French  revolution,  which  lasted  some- 
thing like  thirty  years,  or  even  your  own 
revolution,  which  lasted  seven.  Is  there 
any  comparison?  The  Chinese  revolu- 
tion was  short  and  easy,  not  because  the 
Chinese  are  better,  but  because  they  have 
learned  from  others'  experience.  Today, 
I  believe,  we  are  living  in  an  age  whose 
progress,  relatively  considered,  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  last  hundred 
years.  We  know  how  to  do  things  bet- 
ter today. 

False  Reports 

"Now,  what  about  those  reports  ?  We 
were  told  that  the  mutiny  in  Pekin  was 
going  to  be  a  civil  war.  but  nothing  hap- 
pened. We  were  told  that  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  San  to  Pekin  was  going  to  be  the 
occasion  of  a  life-and-death  struggle  be- 
tween our  present  president  and  Dr.  Sun. 
They  even  told  us  in  plain  language  that 
Dr.  Sun  was  assassinated  with  the  con- 
sent of  our  president.  That,  to  use  'the 
Colonel's'  words,  is  a  lie.  You  know  it. 
Then  again,  you  also  remember  that  a 
few  days  ago  a  great  noise  was  made 
over  the  execution  of  two  military  offi- 
cers. They  thought  there  was  going  to 
be  civil  war,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  They 
also  told  us  that  the  quarrels  between  our 
political  parties  were  a  sure  sign  that 
China  is  rushing  to  the  brink  of  civil 
war.  But  I  must  confess  I  have  heard 
nothing  in  China  of  any  quarrels  between 
political  parties  such  as  you  have  here, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  looks  like  a  civil 
war.  So  there  you  are !  The  fact  is 
that  a  revolution  in  the  past  has  always 
been  such  a  bloody  thing  that  our  minds 
have  become  filled  with  a  fear  of  car- 
nage, and  that  is  true  of  the  reporters. 
Whenever  they  hear  of  a  little  disturb- 
ance, whenever  they  see  a  little  rip- 
ple in  the  distance,  they  begin  to  mag- 
nify it  into  such  a  big  thing  that 
they  themselves  actually  get  scared  and 
make  such  a  noise  that  everybody 
else  gets  scared.  It  is  as  we  our- 
selves, who,  after  listening  to  ghost 
stories  around  the  hearth,  when  we  go 
out  in  the  dark  places  begin  to  see  devils 
at  every  corner.  Mental  suggestion  is 
very  powerful.    The  reports  of  affairs  in 


China  have  been  of  such  a  nature  that 
we  cannot  help  but  feel,  even  today,  that 
China  is  a  regular  hell.  That  is  the  feel- 
ing, I  believe,  of  many ;  but  I  must  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  that  if  that  is  hell,  I  will 
go  there. 

"Friends,  if  you  have  any  doubt  re- 
garding the  stability  of  the  republic,  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me.  Words  fail  me 
to  express  my  feeling  of  confidence  that 
the  republic  will  succeed,  because,  briefly, 
we  have  no  other  form  of  government  to 
set  up  in  its  place.  Today  the  republic 
is  moving  forward  steadily,  in  spite  of 
the  alarming  reports.  During  the  last 
three  months  we  have  had  much  less  dis- 
turbance in  China  than  we  had  some 
months  ago,  and  as  every  month  passes 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  marked  improve- 
ment along  all  lines. 

China  Needs  Money 

"You  remember,  too,  that  we  were  de- 
clared bankrupt,  that  we  could  not  live, 
and  that  we  had  to  borrow  money.  We 
do  need  money ;  but  you  remember  that 
a  few  months  ago  the  people  thought  that 
if  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  soldiers 
they  would  break  loose  within  a  few  days 
and  ravage  the  country.  But  today,  from 
the  reports  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
London  Times  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  you  may  see  that  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  the  loan  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  get,  a  large  number  of  the  sol- 
diers are  gradually  being  disbanded  and 
commerce  is  beginning  to  pick  up.  The 
Times  correspondent  believes  that,  with 
a  few  months  of  rest  and  recuperation, 
the  Chinese  republic  will  be  able  to  re- 
sume and  proceed  on  a  normal  basis.  I 
have  full  confidence  in  that  report,  be- 
cause today  our  people  are  satisfied  and 
our  officials  are  much  better  than  before. 
Moreover,  our  officials  are  very  econom- 
ical. Our  government  spends  today 
about  one-tenth  of  what  it  used  to.  What 
do  we  pay  officials?  From  the  prime 
minister  down  to  the  clerk  we  have  a  uni- 
form union  wage  of  $30  per  month.  We 
do  this  because  we  want  to  tide  our- 
selves over,  and  we  can  go  on  for  some 
time  yet.  With  a  little  help,  a  little 
money,  we  will  soon  be  able  to  take  care 
of  our  own  finances  and  be  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  a  combination  or  gang, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  of  international 
bankers.     We  want  money,  we  want  to 
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give  good  security  for  it,  and  we  want  it 
in  no  other  way. 

"I  want  to  assure  you  that  today,  on 
the  eve  of  our  regeneration,  America 
stands  with  us  first  of  all  nations.  I  am 
not  saying  this  for  flattery ;  I  am  saying 
it  because  it  is  true.  The  disinterested 
friendship  shown  us  heretofore  has  made 
a  tremendous  impression  upon  the  Chi- 
nese people.  The  open  door  policy  set 
forth  by  the  late  John  Hay,  who  is  just 
as  beloved,  I  believe,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Chinese  as  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
icans, the  new  standard  of  international 
morality  set  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  re- 
turning the  surplus  Boxer  indemnity, 
and  the  strong  moral  stand  taken  by 
President  Taft  in  preventing  greedy  na- 


tions from  interfering  with  us  during  our 
revolution,  have  helped  to  create  the 
strong  feeling  of  friendship  with  which 
America  is  now  regarded  by  China. 
These  things  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  our  people,  much 
deeper  than  you  can  appreciate.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  coming  decade,  in  the 
remaking  of  our  empire,  if  the  American 
government  and  the  American  people 
continue  to  do  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  you  Americans  should  come  in  for 
the  lion's  share  in  the  development  of 
our  future  resources.  And  I  have  full 
confidence  that  my  American  friends  will 
see  to  it  that  that  lion's  share  does  not 
fall  to  the  hand  of  someone  else.  Again 
T  thank  you."     (Applause.) 
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THE  NEED  FOR  POLICE  WOMEN  IN  CITY  WORK. 


Mrs.  Alice  Stebbins  Wells,  police  offi- 
cer of  Los  Angeles,  spoke  before  the  City 
Club  on  Tuesday,  October  8,  on  "The 
Need  of  Police  Women  in  City  Work." 
Mrs.  Wells  is  the  first  woman  ever  ap- 
pointed as  a  police  officer.  She  is  now 
one  of  three  police  women  in  the  police 
department  of  Los  Angeles.  Professor 
Graham  Tayloi,  who  presided,  spoke  as 
follows : 

PROF.  GRAHAM  TAYLOR :  "The 
promise  which  is  being  fulfilled  this  noon, 
though  made  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  has 
had  a  very  unexpected  timeliness  given  it. 
For  we  can  compare,  or  rather  contrast, 
the  situation  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
from  which  our  guest  comes,  with  the 
present  situation  which  is  confronting  the 
city  of  Chicago,  its  police  department  and 
its  department  for  the  administration  of 
law.  Five  years  ago,  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
administration  of  justice  had  become  so 
lax  and  loose  that  the  self-respect  of  the 
city  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Any  one 
who  had  ever  gone  through  the  red  light 
district  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
could  hardly  but  imagine  that  it  was 
anything  more  than  a  question  of  time 
before  the  self-respect  of  the  city  would 


be  awakened  and  aroused  to  action.  The 
reform  administration  came  in  on  that 
issue. 

"If  all  signs  fail  not  in  this  city,  not 
only  the  present  administration,  but  any 
future  administration,  will  be  obliged  to 
reckon  with  that  body  of  disgraceful 
facts,  officially  reported  to  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Chicago  in  the  vice  commission's 
report.  That  report  has  been  very 
largely  ignored,  but  its  facts  remain.  No 
matter  what  has  happened  to  its  recom- 
mendations, its  facts  remain.  But  some 
of  those  on  the  police  department  who 
ignored  its  facts  have  not  remained ; 
about  fifty  of  them,  in  fact,  have  walked 
the  plank.  The  existing  situation  is  ex- 
tremely discreditable  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. To  have  had  enacted  here  such 
scenes  as  have  been  witnessed  in  this 
city  within  a  week,  without  any  plan  or 
purpose,  without  any  program  to  save 
individuals  and  the  body  politic  from  un- 
necessary harm,  or  to  get  some  forma- 
tive, constructive,  affirmative  results  is 
too  inane  for  any  intelligent  citizen  to  be 
complacent  over.  This  situation  simply 
cannot  exist,  and  we  are  bound  to  see 
some  good  come  from  even  this  chaos. 
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The  Work  of  Police  Women 

"In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  they  have  a 
larger  degree  of.  local  autonomy  than  we 
have.  It  is  not 'necessary  to  go  to  the 
state  legislature  for  everything  that  the 
city  needs  in  time  of  emergency  or  for 
its  own  self-interest.  Three  or  four  years 
ago,  therefore,  it  was  possible  for  our 
guest  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nance through  the  city  council  of  Los 
Angeles  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
women  police  officers,  and  she  was  the 
first  woman  officer  of  police  appointed  in 
that  city  or  anywhere.  She  ranks  with 
plain  clothes  men.  However,  she  has 
some  scope  and  function  that  the  ordi- 
nary policemen  do  not  have.  She  has 
an  office  and  an  office  hour.  She  can  be 
consulted,  through  correspondence  or  in 
person.  She  does  most  of  her  work  out 
of  court,  as  she  will  tell  you.  She  tries 
to  avoid  arresting  people,  instead  of 
showing  her  power  by  getting  as  many 
people  as  possible  in  trouble  with  the 
law.  Her  function  is  preventive  rather 
than  to  hale  people  before  the  court  and 
have  them  penalized  for  a  breach  of  the 
law.  There  is  a  valid  argument  in  favor 
of  women's  part  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, in  the  sane,  progressive  policy 
pursued  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in 
wiping  out  absolutely  its  segregated  dis- 
trict. It  did  so  on  the  ground  that  no 
matter  how  many  more  evils  the  scatter- 
ing of  its  population  might  intensify  or 
create,  no  evil  could  be  so  great  as  the 
demoralization  of  the  city  government 
and  of  the  city  police  force  by  the  toler- 
ance of  such  illegal  and  criminal  action. 

But  there  was  a  constructive  program. 
There  have  been  rallied  official  and 
voluntary  agencies,  so  that  the  drastic 
action  which  came,  more  or  less  sud- 
denly and  very  effectively,  has  not  been 
followed  by  the  chaos  which  we  are 
experiencing  and  by  the  flaunting  of 
our  impotence  and  our  irrationality  be- 
fore ourselves  and  the  whole  world.  'We 
may  listen  with  an  ear  close  to  our  own 
ground  today,  and  see  if  we  may  not  get 
some  point  by  which  we  can  gradually 
improve  the  administration  of  the  police 
department  and  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  this  city,  until  at  least 
we  can  look  each  other  in  the  face 
and  respect  ourselves.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  Mrs.  Wells,  who 


is  a  police  officer  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  under  the  civil  service  law." 

(Applause.) 

Alice  Stebbins  Wells 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago :  I  come  to  you 
as  a  police  officer  of  over  two  years' 
standing  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of 
'Police  Women  in  City  Work.'  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  and  the 
honor  of  being  able  to  come  before  you. 
It  is  only  as  we  grasp  hands  across  the 
miles  that  divide  us,  all  of  us,  city  by 
city,  talking  over  our  problems,  that  we 
shall  ever  get  to  the  place  that  we  feel  we 
can  and  must  reach.  In  my  own  city 
women  police  officers  are  an  integral  part 
of  our  police  work.  We  have  been 
placed  under  civil  service,  so  that  we  are, 
as  are  our  brother  officers,  officers  for 
life.  Our  chief  of  police  has  said,  over 
his  own  signature,  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a  hardship  for  our  police  depart- 
ment to  dispense  with  the  services  of  its 
police  women,  and  that,  rather  than 
lessen  their  number,  it  should  be  added 
to. 

"But  life  is  a  fine  art,  and,  as  artists, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  perspective. 
We  must  take  things  in  their  setting.  So 
I  wish  to  speak  this  afternoon,  at  first, 
regarding  the  police  department,  of 
which  women  police  officers  are  but  a 
part.  The  police  department  is  the 
strategic  place  where  the  tides  of  human 
wreckage  sweep  in  and  where  they  can 
be  directed  into  preventive  and  redemp- 
tive channels.  It  is  the  place  potentially 
from  which  the  most  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  the  problem  of  crime.  Yet  it  is  the 
least  understood  department,  and  in  this 
sense  the  least  used  department,  of  our 
public  service. 

Position  of  the  Police  Officer 

"None  of  us  sitting  here  care  to  be  po- 
lice officers.  None  of  us  would  accept 
the  position.  We  feel  that  those  who  do 
accept  it  are  not  of  our  caliber  or  our 
character.  Therefore  I  say,  whatever 
the  prompting  motive  may  be,  since  our 
present  society  requires  such  a  depart- 
ment, those  who  are  willing  to  enter  it 
render  a  public  service.  But  what  do 
we  expect  of  these  men  who  enter  this 
department?  We  give  them  no  social 
recognition ;  we  do  not  invite  them  to  our 
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receptions,  to  any  of  our  gatherings.  We 
simply  ask  them  to  work.  In  my  city, 
until  our  present  chief  went  in,  they 
worked  seven  days  out  of  every  week, 
every  month,  in  and  out,  except  the  fif- 
teen days'  vacation  during  the  summer 
time.  There  was  no  relief  from  the 
eight-hour  service  to  the  city,  month  in 
and  month  out,  365  days  in  the  year,  bar- 
ring the  fifteen  days.  We  have  much 
to  say  against  them,  but  very  little  for 
them.  We  have  no  study  of  the  prob- 
lem from  the  police  officer's  point  of 
view,  no  sympathetic  companionship,  no 
fellowship.  I  ask  you,  select  any  body  of 
men  from  your  lawyers,  from  your 
clerks,  from  your  physicians,  and  even 
from  your  ministry ;  ask  them  to  go  down 
to  that  kind  of  work,  handling  almost 
entirely  those  who  have  broken  the  law, 
our  criminal  class;  ask  them  to  mingle 
constantly  among  such,  doing  work  which 
we  will  not  do,  and  yet  give  them  no 
companionship,  no  fellowship,  no  sympa- 
thetic inquiry,  no  opportunity,  as  we 
have,  for  social  mingling,  but  only  the 
mingling  with  those  who  have  a  per- 
verted point  of  view,  in  the  main,  and 
see  how  long  they  will  stand  it !  I  said 
to  a  professor,  whose  name  you  would 
recognize  if  I  mentioned  it  to  you,  that 
'Part  of  my  work  in  the  police  depart- 
ment is  to  help  it  reach  the  place  where 
those  who  have  charge,  the  superior  of- 
ficers of  the  police  department,  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you,  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  that  department  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men  whom 
you  send  out.'  Never  will  we  have  the 
problems  of  the  city  or  the  state 
handled  as  they  should  be;  never  will 
the  problem  of  crime  be  solved  as 
it  must  be  solved — for  the  extent  of 
crime,  the  domain  of  crime  today,  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  twentieth  century;  never 
will  the  light  be  shed,  as  it  should  be 
shed,  until  the  attitude  of  the  public  is 
different  toward  the  police  officer.  Then 
only  will  the  sort  of  men  go  into  it  who 
can  help  solve  these  problems,  and  then 
only  will  we  develop  those  who  are  al- 
ready trying  to  do  their  best. 

"I  feel,  however,  that  while  as  police 
officers  it  is  our  duty  to  check  with  one 
hand  those  who  have  broken  the  law  and 
to  do  the  best  we  can  with  them,  I 
should  not  be  satisfied  nor  feel  I  were 
doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not  work  just  as 


seriously  and  persistently  with  the  other 
hand  to  come  closer  in  touch  with  the 
rest  of  you  and  bring  these  two  forces — 
the  public  and  the  police  department — 
closer  together. 

Emphasis  on  Prevention 

"The  story  is  told — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not — of  a  little  boy 
who  went  to  his  mother  and  asked  her  if 
he  was  descended  from  a  monkey.  She 
said,  'I  cannot  tell  you,  son,  for  I  never 
knew  any  of  your  father's  people.'  We 
have  been  very  slow  in  inquiring  into  the 
antecedents  of  people.  We  have  a  glim- 
mer of  that  now  upon  our  horizon,  but 
we  have  been  slow,  painfully  slow,  in 
even  inquiring  about  the  antecedents  of 
conditions  which  are  about  us.  But  we 
have  begun,  at  least,  to  inquire.  This 
splendid  vice  commission  report  of  which 
Dr.  Taylor  spoke,  through  the  issuing  of 
which  Chicago  did  a  signal  service  to  the 
world  and  for  all  time,  is  an  evidence  of 
earnest  effort  to  look  back  to  the  causes 
of  these  things.  Thereby  has  been  as- 
sisted the  spirit  of  prevention  which  is 
creeping  into  all  our  public  work.  The 
appointment  of  women  police  officers  is 
an  emphasis  upon  prevention.  The 
woman  police  officer  arrests  when  she 
has  to.  I  made  thirteen  arrests  the 
first  year,  and  most  of  them  were  men. 
These  men  were  mostly  proprietors  of 
places  of  amusement.  I  had  charge  of 
the  dance  halls,  the  skating  rinks,  the 
penny  arcades,  the  picture  shows  and 
places  of  that  sort  where  the  young 
gather.  It  is  a  perfectly  natural  thing, 
perfectly  logical,  that  women  officers 
should  be  better  fitted  to  take  care  of 
such  places  of  amusement  where  the 
young  gather  than  are  men.  So  I  had 
for  my  first  work,  and  for  many  months, 
that  work. 

"We  have  an  ordinance  in  our  city 
which  prohibits  children  under  14  years 
of  age  from  going  to  any  of  these  places 
of  amusement  unaccompanied  by  parents 
or  guardian.  The  aim  is  to  compel  the 
parent  to  take  better  care  of  the  child, 
to  keep  it  off  the  street,  to  keep  it  in  the 
home  where  it  belongs,  rather  than  to 
throw  open  to  it  all  these  amusement 
places.  By  this  ordinance  children  could 
not  go  to  these  places,  and  the  proprie- 
tors were  the  ones  whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  them  out.    Now  they  all  have  signs 
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posted  reading,  'No  children  under  14 
years  of  age,  without  parent  or  guardian, 
are  allowed.'  It  was  my  work  to  go  into 
the  picture  shows,  sit  down,  look  around 
and  notice  children  sitting  alone — appa- 
rently alone.  I  would  take  names,  ages 
and  addresses,  getting  the  necessary  evi- 
dence, so  that  if  the  proprietor,  having 
once  been  warned  or  twice  been  warned, 
had  not  made  apparently  sincere  efforts 
to  obey  the  ordinance,  I  could  take  him 
into  court.  We  were  dealing  with  a 
property  owner  and  it  was  a  perfectly 
dignified  performance.  I  simply  had  to 
summon  him  to  court.  Usually  the  court 
would  not  be  in  session  and  I  would  try 
to  arrange  it  so  they  could  come  to  court 
at  the  time  best  suited  to  them,  if  it  were 
possible  within  the  law.  Therefore  our 
relationship  was  pleasant  and  cordial  in 
the  main.  But  I  had  to  arrest  them  in 
a  number  of  instances  and  take  the  case 
through  court,  and  they  were  fined  or 
given  suspended  sentences.  I  remember 
going  into  a  picture  show  one  Sunday 
afternoon  and  finding  about  fifty  chil- 
dren there,  with  probably  seven  or  eight 
adults,  enough  to  have  had  a  dozen  chil- 
dren apiece,  had  they  all  been  parents  of 
families  of  that  size.  In  this  case  I  ar- 
rested the  proprietor,  and  he  was  fined 
$15. 

Regulating  Billboard  Display 

"Part  of  our  billboard  ordinance  pre- 
vents the  displaying  of  signs  portraying 
deeds  of  violence,  drunkenness,  suicide, 
murder,  or  any  of  those  things,  and  it 
was  my  province,  when  I  saw  lurid  signs 
of  that  sort  displayed  up  and  down  the 
street,  to  arrest  the  proprietor  for  dis- 
playing them.  I  tried  to  do  preventive 
work,  and  sent  through  our  film  con- 
cerns printed  copies  of  our  city  ordinance 
to  every  eastern  manufacturer,  letting 
him  know  that  in  our  city  at  least 
his  patrons  would  be  subject  to  arrest  if 
the  ordinance  was  violated.  Of  course 
that  added  to  the  amount  of  feeling 
throughout  the  country  regarding  the  up- 
lifting and  toning  of  our  picture  show 
business. 

"The  dance  halls  and  skating  rinks 
were  also  places  over  which  I  had  super- 
vision. During  the  last  few  months  I 
have  had  some  very  interesting  work.  I 
have  had  charge  of  the    'lost    bureau.' 


Your  city  must  have  a  great  many  more 
lost  than  our  city  does,  yet  perhaps  not 
more  in  proportion.  We  get  letters  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  some  from 
Europe.  I  had  in  my  hand  at  one  time 
a  letter  from  Germany,  one  from  Eng- 
land and  one  from  Australia,  asking 
about  people  who  were  lost,  people  who 
had  not  been  heard  from.  Some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  had  gone  and  the  fam- 
ily did  not  know  where  they  were.  We 
get  some  very  pathetic  letters.  I  remem- 
ber one  written  by  a  lady  for  her  elderly 
mother.  She  said,  'Mother  will  give  me 
no  rest,  either  day  or  night,  until  I  write 
again  and  see  whether  you  can  find  any 
trace  of  my  brother.'  I  had  no  idea, 
when  I  took  that  department,  how  many 
hearts  there  were  broken  for  the  lack  of 
a  two-cent  stamp.  I  had  no  idea  how 
lightly  our  family  bonds  are  held,  and 
how  easily  people  go  away  and  forget  to 
write,  or  simply  send  back  a  card  with 
just  a  few  words,  such  as  T  am  all  right, 
mother.  I  am  in  such  a  town,  at  such 
an  address.'  A  few  simple  words,  such 
as  these,  would  often  save  months  of 
waiting  agony.  Such  letters  come  to  us 
often  from  deserted  wives,  from  mothers 
left  with  little  children.  I  had  no  idea 
how  many  desertions  there  were  until  I 
took  charge  of  this  bureau.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  the  time  must  come  when  all 
of  our  cities  must  work  together  and 
devise  some  plan  so  that  people  cannot 
be  so  easily  deserted,  so  that  people  can- 
not so  lightly  throw  aside  the  very  defi- 
nite ties  that  they  have  assumed,  as  they 
can  do  today.  We  have  a  law  in  our 
state  that  makes  desertion  a  felony,  but 
the  law  is  only  partly  operative.  No 
state  or  city  supplies  means  enough 
adequately  to  follow  those  cases,  unless 
the  cases  are  extremely  aggravated.  So 
we,  the  people,  must  work  out  some  other 
plan,  that  liberty  shall  not  be  made  a 
mere  fetish,  but  that  we  may  have  some 
sort  of  law  governing  what  people  may 
do  after  having  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  lives.  We  hear  these  days  of  many 
a  mother  left  with  little  children  on  her 
hands,  the  husband  having  simply  gone. 
He  can  come  to  the  city,  register  in  a 
rooming  house,  and  leave  it  when  he 
pleases.  I  doubt  if  we  will  ever  give  our- 
selves over  to  the  close  system  of  espion- 
age of  the  continental  states,  but  some- 
how we  must  come  closer  to  it  than  we 
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have  yet  done  if  we  are  to  be  at  all  fair 
toward  women  and  children. 

Giving  Advice  and  Counsel 

"My  office  is  open  for  women  who 
have  troubles,  and  there  are  many.  The 
last  fifty  years  has  made  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  number  of  women  who 
are  out  alone  in  the  world,  and  they  need 
some  one  to  come  to.  It  is  a  duty  of  the 
municipality  to  provide  some  woman  to 
whom  other  women  can  go  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  Women  know  so  little 
about  their  rights.  They  know  so  little 
of  the  law.  They  have  such  a  terrible 
fear  of  the  police  court.  They  hang 
closely  to  the  little  shred  of  home  they 
have,  not  knowing  what  would  take  its 
place.  So  they  come  to  me.  They 
would  not  stop  a  stranger  upon  the 
street,  no  matter  how  kind  her  face 
would  be,  but  they  can  come  to  me  with- 
out any  apology,  because  the  city  pro- 
vides me  in  order  that  they  may  come 
to  me  with  their  troubles  and  get 
whatever  helpful  advice  I  am  able  to  give 
them.  In  case  there  was  any  court  work 
to  be  done,  I  can  follow  it  up. 

"Then  there  are  the  young  girls,  who 
must  be  taken  care  of.  I  remember  very 
well  a  young  girl  who  came  to  our  city 
all  the  way  from  Colorado.  Her  uncle 
had  brought  her,  telling  her  that  he  would 
buy  her  a  ticket  if  she  wanted  to  go  back, 
and  then  he  left  her  stranded.  Her  father 
and  mother  wrote  frantically,  for  she 
had  written  back  that  she  was  left,  and 
they  wrote  to  us  to  do  something  for 
her.  I  went  down  and  found  her,  found 
good  friends  for  her,  and  finally,  as  she 
wanted  to  go  home,  we  sent  her  back. 
Home  was  certainly  the  best  place  for 
any  seventeen-year-old  girl  who  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  the  city.  So  we 
secured  her  a  ticket  and  sent  her  back  to 
her  people. 

"I  remember  a  wife  who  came  to  me. 
Her  husband  abused  her.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly kind  at  times,  but  at  other 
times  he  would  send  her  into  the  most 
acute  nervous  distraction  by  throwing 
the  dishes  around  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
things  in  the  house.  Unable  to  stand  it, 
and  being  a  stranger  in  that  city,  she 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  talk  to  her 
husband.  She  said  that  on  one  occasion, 
some  years  before,  some  one  connected 
with  a  charitable  association  had  talked 


with  him,  and  it  had  done  him  a  good 
deal  of  good,  as  he  acted  well  for  some 
time.  I  said  yes,  and  went  out  to  talk 
with  him.  He  was  quite  large  enough 
to  have  picked  me  up  and  thrown  me  out 
in  the  street,  if  he  had  been  so  minded, 
but  he  did  not.  We  had  a  long,  pleasant 
talk  together,  and  he  showed  me  to  the 
car  very  politely. 

"There  is,  you  know,  a  fine  line  of  de- 
marcation, a  very  uncertain  line  of  de- 
marcation, in  the  public  mind  between 
police  work  and  civil  work.  We  often 
know  of  cases  where  there  is  family 
trouble,  and  the  husband  is  abusing  his 
wife,  but  where  the  police  officer  does 
not  interfere.  We  wonder  why.  The 
reason  is  that  the  police  officer  knows 
full  well  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
if  he  arrests  the  man  and  takes  him 
into  court,  he  will  be  left  alone  the  next 
morning  and  will  have  to  have  the 
case  dismissed,  for  the  wife  will  not 
appear  against  her  husband.  He  knows 
very  well  that  this  end  of  the  proposi- 
sition  is  a  civil  matter,  and  so  he 
says  to  her,  'When  you  get  good  and 
ready  and  will  take  out  a  complaint  I 
will  stand  by  you.'  But  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  the  woman  police  offi- 
cer can  efface  that  line  of  demarcation, 
making  it  neither  a  police  nor  a  civil 
matter. 

How  Police  Women  Can  Serve 

It  is  thus  very  difficult  to  enumerate 
the  ways  in  which  the  woman  police  offi- 
cer can  serve.  In  fact,  it  is  something 
which  is  yet  to  be  worked  out  in  all  its 
details.  We  know  that  in  all  our  cities 
there  are  advertisements  in  the  papers, 
luring  young  girls  under  false  promises. 
That  is  so  even  in  my  city,  which  is 
not  nearly  so  large  as  yours.  There 
are  multitudes  of  those  things  which 
should  be  followed  up  every  day.  There 
should  be  enough  women  in  our  city 
police  departments  to  follow  them  up 
and  make  possible  an  exchange  of 
women.  Your  city  and  other  cities  near 
by  should  have  a  corps  of  police  women, 
trained  in  police  work,  knowing  what 
their  rights  are  and  knowing  the  rules 
of  evidence.  Then  if  the  young  women 
connected  with  the  department  in  this 
city  become  very  well  known,  as  is  bound 
to  be  the  fact,  because  people  who  want 
to  break  the  law  single  them  out,  find 
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out  who  they  are  and  remember  them, 
your  chief  can  send  them  to  an  adjoining 
city  for  a  group  of  their  trained  police 
women  who  can  do  the  work  that  needs 
to  be  done,  and  bring  them  in — not  go- 
ing to  the  station  at  all,  but  coming  in 
just  as  any  set  of  tourists  might.  They 
can  clean  up  all  these  things  under  direc- 
tion, the  exchanging  city  proceeding  in 
the  same  way.  We  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  the  protection  of  the  young, 
and  the  conscientiousness,  sympathy  and 
sincerity  of  women,  and  their  resource- 
fulness, will  help  a  great  deal  in  the  pro- 
tective work  that  must  be  done  among 
our  women  and  among  our  young. 

Prostitution  and  the  Saloon 

"The  great  work  of  a  police  officer 
as  time  goes  on  will  be  to  throw  light 
upon  the  problem  of  crime.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  our  crime  arises  from  the  saloon 
and  prostitution.  I  have  been  visiting 
police  departments  on  this  trip,  and  I 
have  asked  several  chiefs  about  it.  One 
chief  said  to  me  the  other  day,  T  estimate 
that  92  per  cent  of  our  crime  comes  from 
the  saloon  and  prostitution.'  Those  two 
things  are  survivals.  Neither  one  has 
any  place  in  our  present  civilization. 
Both  should  be  wiped  out.  When  we,  the 
public  and  the  police  department,  attack 
both  of  these  intelligently,  when  you 
put  in  the  sort  of  men  that  will  use 
their  best  efforts  and  expect  of  them 
work  which  shall  be  commensurate  with 
yours,  you  and  I  will  be  working  to- 
gether, and  together  we  will  solve  these 
questions.  For  surely  our  civilization  is 
not  a  credit  to  us  so  long  as  our  land  is 
strewn  with  orphan  asylums,  with  insane 
asylums,  with  rescue  homes,  with  asy- 
lums for  the  blind  and  the  feeble-minded, 
largely  the  results  of  these  two  things, 
notably  prostitution.  I  have  nothing  but 
war — peaceful,  intelligent  war,  if  you 
will — against  the  double  standard  of 
morals  that  makes  all  this  trouble.  The 
time  will  come,  and  it  will  speedily  come, 
when  every  man  will  feel  that  it  is  his 
work  to  protect  every  woman,  even 
though  it  be  with  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood.  We  can  throw  no  insult  in  the 
face  of  Providence  so  great  as  to  say  that 
He  built  into  this  marvelous  world  of 
His  the  need  that  any  woman  should  be 
trampled   under   foot  in  order  that   any 


creature,  either  man  or  woman,  should 
be  kept  at  their  best.  We  have  not 
studied  these  things  as  we  should,  and 
so  we  say  that  our  women  will  be  safe 
only  when  some  other  women  are  tram- 
pled under  foot.  There  is  no  greater 
heresy  than  that.  It  is  not  true  in  my 
city,  and  it  is  not  true  in  any  city.  Our 
women  do  not  have  to  buy  their  safety 
and  virtue  at  the  price  of  their  sisters' 
degradation,  and  no  man  needs  anything 
worth  while,  or  can  gain  anything 
worth  while,  at  the  expense  of  the  degra- 
dation of  any  woman.  So  it  is  for  all 
of  us  to  stand  together  upon  these  things, 
for  whatever  may  come  and  go  in  the 
way  of  local  conditions,  the  tide  is  set- 
ting in.  Once  it  was  a  question  of 
morals,  but  today  it  is  a  question  of 
science  standing  side  by  side  with  morals, 
saying  that  a  clean  and  strong  life  is  the 
only  life  for  men,  women  and  children. 
And  so  it  is  for  us  to  lift  the  standard 
as  high  as  we  can  in  our  personal,  our 
city,  and  in  our  national  life. 

"The  modern  trend  finds  ultimate  ex- 
pression in  the  lines  of  Isidore  Meyers : 
"Goodness  to  Wisdom  closely  is  allied, 

And  Vice  with  Folly  is  identified." 

(Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  "May  I  inquire 
how  the  men  officers  conduct  themselves 
toward  the  women  officers?  How  many 
women  officers  have  you?" 

MRS.  WELLS :  '  "We  have  three 
now.  The  men  have  from  the  beginning 
been  only  courteous  and  very  apprecia- 
tive. If  there  has  been  anything  said  to 
the  contrary,  it  has  not  reached  my  ears. 
They  have  said  very  many  kind  things. 
When  I  first  went  on  I  wanted  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  officers,  and  wanted 
them  to  get  acquainted  with  me,  so  that 
we  could  work  to  the  best  advantage.  If 
I  got  on  a  street  car  and  there  was  an  of- 
ficer there,  I  would  sit  beside  him.  At 
first,  of  course,  he  would  not  know  me 
until  I  introduced  myself,  but  then  he 
would  smile  very  quickly  and  say  some- 
thing pleasant  about  my  being  on  the 
force.  One  of  them  said  that  it  was 
the  most  sensible  thing  the  police  depart- 
ment ever  did.  Others  said  that  the 
trouble  was  that  there  were  not  enough 
of  us  and  that  we  should  have  been  put 
on  the  force  long  ago.  Such  things  have 
been  said  constantly.  They  have  been 
very  nice  in  every  way." 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  "Have  you 
women  police  matrons  in  the  police  sta- 
tions?" 

MRS.  WELLS:  "We  have  had  ma- 
trons for  many  years.  We  have  three 
matrons  now  who  have  been  in  the  serv- 
ice for  seven  years.  These  matrons  are 
under  civil  service.  They  have  the  eight- 
hour  shift,  exactly  as  the  men  have,  with 
relief  matrons  for  their  vacations." 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  "Are  the  police 
women  on  night  duty?" 

MRS.  WELLS:  "It  depends.  They 
do  not  expect  me  to  work  at  night  and 
they  do  not  expect  me  to  work  over  eight 
hours,  although  I  do  a  great  deal  of 
overtime  work.  Sometimes  things  occur 
that  make  it  necessary.  On  one  occasion 
I  had  a  call  from  a  young  woman  just  as 
I  was  going  home  after  a  long  day's 
work,  a  full  day's  work.  She  was  cry- 
ing her  eyes  out  because  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  had  a  little  trouble  and  he  had 
left  her.  She  had  been  working,  but  she 
was  sick  in  bed  and  she  wanted  to  see 
her  husband.  It  was  about  nine  or  half- 
past  nine  before  I  could  get  over  there 
and  get  through  talking  with  her.  She 
must  see  her  husband,  she  said.  He 
lived  away  across  the  city  with  his  peo- 
ple. So  I  asked  the  officer  on  the  beat 
to  meet  me  at  that  point,  and  I  went 
across  the  city.  I  had  the  husband  get  up 
and  dress  and  go  across  the  city  with  me. 
I  took  him ;  I  could  do  that  much.  I 
could  get  him  over  to  her,  but  whether 
she  could  make  peace  with  him  or  not  I 
did  not  know.  At  any  rate,  I  took  him 
there,  and  it  was  three  o'clock  by  the  time 
I  reached  home.  That  sort  of  thing. 
however,  is  the  exception.  A  man  could 
hardly  do  that.  The  young  woman 
would  not  have  talked  to  a  man  as  she 
did  to  me ;  he  would  therefore  not  be 
able  to  go  and  get  her  husband,  thus 
giving  her  a  chance  to  patch  up  their 
differences." 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  "When  the  levee 
in  Los  Angeles  was  suppressed  did  the 
social  evil  take  on  other  more  secretive 
forms,  like  call  houses?" 

MRS.  WELLS :  "We  have  the  only 
system  possible,  I  believe.  It  is  a  very 
unpleasant  system,  but  the  whole  thing 
is  unpleasant.  There  is  hardly  any  de- 
gree of  comparison,  the  whole  thing  is 
so  heinous  in  itself.  But  of  course  sup- 
pression   does   drive    it   into   more   quiet 


ways ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  drives  a  great  deal 
of  it  out.  There  is  less  of  it,  no  doubt. 
When  I  was  lecturing  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  some  of  the  police  offi- 
cers up  there  said  to  me,  'We  know  that 
all  of  the  people  you  had  down  there  did 
not  stay  in  town,  because  we  got  a  lot  of 
them.'  That  the  same  amount  of  vice  is 
carried  on,  but  in  more  sequestered  ways, 
is  not  true.  That,  the  same  as  anything 
else,  grows  upon  what  it  feeds,  and  the 
stricter  the  suppression,  the  less  there  is 
of  the  vice.  As  far  as  segregation  is  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  segregate ;  we  know 
that.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  prostitu- 
tion carried  on  all  through  the  city.  No 
matter  how  much  restriction  we  have, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  it  carried  on  in 
the  city,  but  people  simply  do  not  think 
so  much  about  it.  Our  chief  gave  a 
public  address,  with  figures.  I  cannot 
quote  his  figures  from  memory  now, 
but  the  number  of  women  brought  in 
in  the  days  of  the  segregated  districts  for 
soliciting  under  the  closed  regime  was 
quite  as  large,  considering  the  increase  in 
population,  as  the  number  brought  in  in 
that  year. 

"But  the  question  of  segregation  is 
getting  further  and  further  away  from 
the  realm  of  possibility.  The  telephone, 
for  instance,  is  in  modern  use.  The  wage 
question  is  a  factor,  the  young  girls  who 
supplement  their  income  and  are  not  at 
first  brought  into  any  district  are  an  im- 
portant factor.  The  whole  question  is 
getting  to  be  not  a  question  of  district, 
but  a  question  of  absolute  annihilation. 
The  only  way,  the  only  fair  way  that  we 
can  solve  this  question  is  to  bring  in  the 
men  with  the  women.  There  is  nothing 
fair,  there  is  nothing  reasonable,  there 
is  nothing  right  in  throwing  the  whole 
burden  upon  women.  From  time  im- 
memorial we  have  dragged  women  be- 
fore the  bar  of  justice,  we  have  prose- 
cuted and  persecuted  women,  we  have 
done  everything  to  women  and  nothing 
to  men.  The  men  must  be  made  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  responsibility.  We 
feel  that  our  city  is  as  reasonably  clear 
rind  free  from  prostitution  as  any  city  of 
its  size  can  be,  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

"You  hear  a  great  many  tales  about 
Los  Angeles ;  I  myself  have  heard  them. 
I  know  that  there  "have  been  terrible  tales 
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told  about  the  numbers  of  women  who 
have  been  assaulted.  When  I  first  heard 
these  stories,  I  went  right  to  our  prose- 
cuting attorney  and  asked  him.  He  said 
'Why,  there  have  not  been  so  many  cases 
in  the  whole  history  of  Los  Angeles 
County  as  those  figures  give.'  So  you 
see  that  is  not  so.  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  is  any  more  trouble  of  that  sort 
than  there  would  be  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

"I  do  not  like  to  make  any  invidious 
comparison,  but  in  a  neighboring  city, 
which  is  not  now  quite  so  large  as  our 
city,  they  have  two  police  officers  to 
every  one  of  ours  and  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  use  repressive  measures  against 
vice  as  we  do.  We  try  to  keep  it  down 
everywhere  and  all  the  time.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  handle  the  vice  ques- 
tion itself  at  all.  All  they  handle  is  the 
question  of  crime,  actual  crime,  con- 
nected with  vice,  and  it  takes  two  officers 
there  to  every  one  of  ours  to  do  it." 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  "I  wish  to  raise 
this  question,  whether  this  club  or  some 
combination  of  clubs,  cannot  bring  about 
the  formulation  of  public  opinion  in  this 
city,  so  that  some  affirmative,  construc- 
tive, far-reaching  official  policy  shall  be 
considered  in  dealing  with  commercial- 
ized, segregated  vice?  Whether  the 
policy  recommended  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  Vice  Commission,  or  any  other 
that  might  be  better  than  none  at  all, 
cannot  at  least  be  seriously  considered? 
Can  we  not  put  our  brains  as  well 
as  our  consciences,  our  steady  pres- 
sure as  well  as  the  spasms  which  are 
now   shaking  our   entire   city,   into   get- 


ting some  progress  along  the  lines 
of  this  most  critical  problem?  The 
preposterous  proposition  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 
vote,  as  to  whether  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago prefer  or  do  not  prefer  to  have  a 
segregated  district,  when  it  is  an  absolute 
contravention  of  the  statute,  is  too 
absurd  to  consider.  But  even  that  may 
be  added  to  the  shame  we  have  already 
had,  unless  some  group  like  the  City 
Club  and  the  other  clubs  in  this  city, 
take  the  initiative  toward  getting  serious 
recognition  by  the  Mayor  and  the  State's 
Attorney,  the  Municipal  Court  Judges 
and  the  Police  Department,  of  some 
sort  of  policy.  From  all  these  should 
be  obtained  the  recognition  of  some 
serious,  consistent,  and  progressive 
policy  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Is  it  not  time  to  take  some  affirmative 
action  upon  such  a  proposition  and  not 
let  the  problem  drift  and  drive  any  more? 
"Here  we  are,  standing  in  the  full 
light  of  that  brutally  frank  report  of  the 
Vice  Commission,  allowing  it  to  go  a 
year  and  a  half  without  any  serious 
consideration  whatever.  How  long  is 
that  going  to  last?  As  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, this  administration  will  have  to 
reckon  with  that  thing  before  it  goes 
out  and  any  incoming  administration 
has  yet  to  reckon  with  it  before  it  goes  in. 
And  the  quicker  we  can  make  it  an  issue 
at  the  polls  or  anywhere  else,  the  better. 
It  is  up  to  this  club  and  to  similar  organ- 
izations to  find  the  means  of  getting  a 
formative,  affirmative,  constructive,  pro- 
gressive policy.  Begin  anywhere,  but 
for  heaven's  sake,  have  something  to 
steer  to!"     (Applause.) 


THE  WESTMORELAND  STRIKE 


On  October  16,  Rev.  D.  L.  Schultz  of 
Pittsburgh,  formerly  a  minister  of  that 
city  and  now  a  "labor  evangelist,"  ad- 
dressed the  City  Club  on  the  strike  in 
the  mines  of  Westmoreland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1910.  Mr.  Schultz  was 
on  the  field  at  the  time  of  the  strike  and 
is  therefore  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  Prof.  F.  S.  Deibler,  chairman 
of  the  City  Club  Committee  on  Labor 
Conditions,  presided. 


F.  S.  DEIBLER:  "In  these  strenuous 
times,  both  industrially  and  politically,  it 
is  difficult  for  one  to  find  principles  and 
guides  for  the  formulation  of  any  rule  of 
action.  In  our  rush  for  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  we  have  often  lost  sight  of  the 
human  element  in  industry.  As  soon  as 
we  overlook  the  purely  material  side  and 
begin  to  consider  the  human  element  we 
run  into  an  ethical  problem,  the  man-to- 
man relation.    Some  of  the  difficult  prob- 
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lems  today  are  being  fought  around  that 
man-to-man  relation.  The  problem  is 
difficult ;  it  is  hard  to  approach. 

"I  think  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  is  the  general  recognition  of  the  eth- 
ical side  to  our  industrial  problem.  It  is 
always  of  interest  to  find  men  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  primarily  to  this  side 
of  our  life,  considering  our  social,  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  problems.  We  have 
with  us  today  Mr.  D.  L.  Schultz,  a  min- 
ister who  has  been  brought  in  touch  with 
the  labor  problem  in  a  very  close  way  in 
the  Westmoreland  district,  Pennsylvania. 
I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
Schultz."     (Applause.) 

D.  L.  Schultz 

"In  the  month  of  March,  1910,  the 
miners  of  Westmoreland  County  were 
unorganized.  They  were  practically  in- 
dustrial slaves.  Beause  of  their  treat- 
ment from  the  hands  of  the  operators 
and  because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  decrease  in  wages,  these 
men  began  to  discuss  among  themselves 
what  they  should  do. 

"At  last  they  decided  in  Greensburgh, 
especially  among  the  American  miners, 
that  they  would  appoint  a  committee  and 
that  this  committee  should  visit  the  oper- 
ators and  asked  that  they  might  be  treated 
fairly.  They  didn't  ask  for  an  increase 
in  wages  but  simply  that  they  might  have 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  is  a  law  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  which  provides  that  where 
any  body  of  miners  in  the  state  desire  a 
check-weighman,  they  can  organize,  se- 
lect one  of  their  own  men,  and  put  him 
on  the  coal  tipple  to  weigh  the  coal  with 
the  company's  weighman,  the  miners 
themselves  paving  this  man  his  salary. 
The  miners  realized  that  the  company 
was  getting  from  three  to  four  thousand 
pounds  in  a  ton  from  them ;  if  they  got 
their  just  weight  they  would  make  suffi- 
cient money  to  care  for  and  educate  their 
families.  But  when  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  wait  on  the  operators,  the 
operators  said,  'We  don't  intend  to  give 
you  anything.'  One  operator  told  me  that 
he  said,  'We  have  imported  you.  You 
belong  here,  you  are  our  property,  and 
you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  you 
are  getting  without  asking  for  more.' 
This  operator  also  said  that  as  long  as 
they  could  import  foreigners  to  this  coun- 


try and  keep  them  in  their  power  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied. 

Beginning  of  the  Strike 

"These  men  returned  to  their  fellow 
workmen  and  reported  what  the  opera- 
tors said.  They  sent  another  committee 
and  the  members  of  this  committee  were 
thrown  out  of  the  building  without  any 
hearing  whatever,  and  the  next  day  were 
actually  forbidden  to  go  to  work.  _  Every 
man  that  attended  that  union  meeting,  the 
meeting  of  miners,  was  discharged.  The 
other  miners  decided  that  they  would 
stand  by  their  committeemen  and  the  men 
that  attended  that  mass  meeting  for  their 
benefit  and  they  struck.  In  less  than 
three  weeks  nearly  twenty  thousand  men 
laid  down  their  tools,  walked  out  of  the 
mines  and  demanded  their  rights. 

"The  company  expected  something  of 
this  sort.  They  imported  a  great  number 
of  thugs  and  cut-throats.  I  can  prove 
to  you  that  those  men  were  what  I  say 
they  were  by  the  treatment  they  showed 
to  me  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  when  I 
was  trying  to  help  the  suffering  children 
and  women. 

"In  New  York  City  there  is  a  company, 
called  the  Berghoff  Brothers.  These  men 
have  a  standing  army  of  strike-breakers 
in  different  cities  ready  to  fill  in  at  any 
emergency.  In  the  month  of  last  March 
in  the  Coal  Trades  Journal,  there  was  a 
big  advertisement,  'There  is  an  unrest 
among  the  miners.  We  are  capable  of 
handling  the  situation.  We  can  break 
vour  strike.  We  can  organize  a  military 
system  and  take  all  responsibilities  and 
gain  the  day.'  Men  were  hired,  and  thou- 
sands of  men  came  into  that  county  and 
were  deputized  at  fifty  cents  apiece  by 
the  sheriff — who  is  now  in  the  peniten- 
tiary— and  immediately  went  out  with  the 
object  of  shooting  down  or  killing,  if 
needs  be,  the  leaders  of  the  strike.  Also 
the  companies  ordered  these  deputies  to 
throw  the  people  out  of  their  houses. 

"I  saw  the  newspaper  account  of  this 
awful  situation  and  I  said  to  my  wife, 
'This  can't  be  .in  America ;  these  condi- 
tions cannot  exist  in  a  civilized,  Christian 
countrv.'  I  blamed  the  reporter  for 
stretching  the  truth.  Finally  I  said,  T 
will  go  myself.'  And  the  first  day  I  be- 
held sights  that  I  don't  believe  I  would 
see  in  Russia  today  or  would  have  seen 
a  hundred  years  ago. 
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Suffering  Among  the  Strikers 

"The  first  day  I  found  eight  women  on 
the  roadside  with  typhoid  fever  and  other 
ailments.  Two  of  these  women  had  given 
birth  to  children  that  day;  not  a  cover 
over  their  heads ;  a  cold,  rainy  March 
day.  These  poor  women  were  actually 
destitute  and  hungry  and  in  need  of  med- 
ical aid,  but  they  didn't  get  it.  I  walked 
a  little  farther  down  the  road  and  a  com- 
pany officer — he  was  drunk — met  me  and 
said,  T  would  like  to  know  your  business.' 
I  said,  T  am  an  American  citizen  on  a 
county  highway,  and  it  is  none  of  your 
business  what  my  business  is.'  He  told 
me  I  was  under  arrest  for  resisting  an 
officer  and  took  me  over  to  a  magistrate 
in  the  company's  office.  He  charged  me 
with  resisting  an  officer,  attempting  to  kill 
an  officer,  and  conspiracy  against  the  coal 
company — and  he  didn't  even  know  who 
I  was.  The  magistrate  listened,  thought 
for  a  moment,  and  said,  'If  you  will 
promise  to  leave  the  county  and  never 
come  back  again  we  will  let  you  go, 
but  if  you  don't  we  will  have  to  send  you 
over  the  road  until  the  court  convenes 
and  you  can  get  a  fair  trial.'  After  he 
found  out  I  was  a  minister  in  Pittsburgh, 
he  said  to  me,  'For  God's  sake  don't  tell 
this  on  me,  for  I  wouldn't  have  the  peo- 
ple know  it.  I  am  under  command  of  the 
company  to  do  anything  they  tell  me  to 
do  to  anybody  that  comes  into  this  field 
to  interfere.' 

"The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  to 
the  situation.  The  Pittsburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sent  out  a  delegation  of 
business  men  and  professional  men.  This 
delegation  found  the  conditions  as  I  had 
described  them,  and  even  far  worse  than 
I  dared  to  mention — because  I  thought 
people  would  not  believe  me  and  there- 
fore I  didn't  mention  the  full  extent  of 
the  awful  conditions  that  existed  there. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  offered  its 
help  to  the  operators  and  the  ministers  to 
bring  about  arbitration,  but  the  oper- 
ators wrote  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  said,  'You  people  mind  your  own 
business;  there  is  no  strike,  there  is  no 
trouble,  there  is  no  difficulty.'  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  eight  murders  and 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
women  injured  with  the  guns  and  clubs 
of  the  deputies.     We  had  over  eighteen 


thousand  men,  women  and  children  liv- 
ing in  tents  on  the  hillside,  and  this  con- 
dition remained  until  the  following  year. 
Over  three  hundred  and  sixty  babies  died 
in  the  winter  months  because  of  sickness, 
mostly  by  exposure.  Men  and  women 
were  thrown  into  prison  because  they  re- 
fused to  obey  the  officers  of  the  law  and 
go  back  to  work.  Some  of  them  said  to 
me,  'We  would  rather  starve  on  top  of 
the  ground  than  to  starve  underneath 
while  at  work.' 

Why  the  Miners  Struck 

"Let  me  give  you  some  facts  and  you 
will  see  why  these  people  rebelled.  A 
number  of  men  would  work  twelve  hours 
a  day,  six  days  a  week,  and  sometimes 
seven,  and  every  time  they  went  to  get 
their  pay  they  were  in  debt  to  the  coal 
company.  They  were  compelled  to  live 
in  the  company  houses  and  to  deal  at 
company  stores.  Actually,  gentlemen, 
they  were  compelled  to  buy  company 
beer.  Some  of  the  operators  belonged  to 
leading  churches  of  the  community,  but 
when  a  man  of  that  stamp  is  a  partner  in 
a  brewery  in  order  to  force  his  men  to 
give  him  their  money,  he  is  a  thief  and 
nothing  else,  whether  he  is  in  the  church 
or  out  of  the  church. 

"But  anyway  this  company  forced  its 
men  to  buy  everything  from  the  company 
stores.  If  a  man  got  a  little  money  out 
of  his  pay  envelope  after  his  hard  work, 
went  to  Greensburgh,  bought  from  an 
independent  store  and  was  found  out,  he 
was  discharged  because  he  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample for  his  fellow  workmen. 

"The  brother  of  a  friend  of  mine  who 
is  working  somewhere  in  this  city  re- 
solved he  would  no  longer  dig  coal,  ran 
away,  came  to  this  city,  got  a  position  at 
Marshall  Field's,  went  to  night  school, 
and  finally  graduated  from  a  medical 
course.  The  first  hundred  dollars  that 
he  saved  he  sent  to  his  mother.  He  said 
in  the  letter— for  I  read  the  letter — 'Dear 
mother :  I  know  you  have  longed  for  a 
fur  coat.  This  is  the  first  hundred  dol- 
lars that  I  could  call  my  own.  Now, 
mother,  go  and  get  what  you  please.' 
His  father  had  been  in  one  company's 
employ  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  had 
always  been  compelled  to  live  in  the  com- 
pany's house  and  had  never  had  one  dol- 
lar to  rub  against  another.  The  mother, 
being  pleased  with  her  son's  gift,  said,  T 
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wonder  if  the  company  will  object  if  I 
buy  this  coat  my  son  speaks  of,  over  at 
Peck's?'  And  the  miner  said,  'Certainly 
not.  Get  your  things ;  spend  all  you 
want ;  it  is  your  own  money.'  Three  days 
after  that  the  woman  bought  her  coat  and 
a  number  of  other  things.  The  husband 
was  called  into  the  office.  The  superin- 
tendent said  to  him,  'Patsy,  I  understand 
that  your  wife  got  a  fur  coat  the  other 
day.'  'Yes,'  said  Patsy,  'that  son  of  mine 
is  a  crackerjack.  He  is  not  like  the  rest 
of  the  fellows,  spending  the  money  on 
himself.  He  wanted  to  please  his  mother 
and  he  sent  her  a  hundred  dollars.  Isn't 
that  fine?'  The  superintendent  said,  'Oh 
yes,  that  is  all  right,  but  Patsy,  don't  you 
know  the  company  could  have  got  that 
coat  for  your  wife?  Why  didn't  she  or- 
der it  through  the  store?'  'Why,'  Patsy 
said,  'it  was  her  own  money  and  she  is 
an  American  citizen  and  she  can  do  as 
she  pleases  with  her  own  money.'  And 
the  superintendent  said,  'Patsy,  you  have 
been  in  our  employ  a  long  time,  but  you 
are  too  fresh ;  you  are  setting  a  bad  ex- 
ample ;  get  your  tools  and  get.'  And 
Patsy  had  to  get.  That  man  is  on  the 
blacklist  now.  He  can't  find  a  job  in 
the  county.  He  actually  has  been  forced 
to  go  into  another  state  in  order  to  find 
a  position  where  he  can  earn  enough 
money  to  keep  himself  and  wife. 

Assaults  on   Miners 

"During  this  awful  strike  men  were 
assaulted  as  they  stepped  into  the  post- 
office  to  get  their  mail.  Almost  every 
coal  company  in  Westmoreland  County 
has  company  stores.  Senator  Jamison, 
one  of  the  Jamison  Company,  a  privi- 
leged character  of  our  state,  actually  has 
his  name  over  the  store :  'Jamison  Sup- 
ply Company,  No.  1,  No.  2,*No.  3,  No.  4.' 
He  has  company  houses  and  forces  his 
men  to  live  in  them.  Men  have  said  he 
is  also  interested  in  a  brewery  and  the 
men  have  had  to  get  their  beer  from  his 
agents  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs. 

"When  the  strike  came  on  the  two 
judges  that  were  interested  in  the  coal 
companies  of  that  county — and  this  is  on 
record  in  Washington — served  an  injunc- 
tion on  all  the  miners  that  they  shouldn't 
trespass  on  company  property.  The 
other  day  I  had  Miss  Ellen  G.  Starr  with 
me  in  the  field  and  she  was  shocked  as 
we  drove  down  a  county  road  and  ap- 


proached Jamison's  town,  called  Crabtree, 
at  a  big  sign  on  the  county  road,  'No  tres- 
passing under  the  penalty  of  the  law.' 
On  the  corner  stood  an  officer  and  if  we 
had  stepped  from  the  buggy  over  on  the 
sidewalk,  we  would  have  been  on  com- 
pany property  and  therefore  liable  to 
arrest. 

"When  the  injunction  was  served  upon 
the  miners  they  were  actually  forbidden 
to  get  their  mail  out  of  the  postoffice,  for 
the  postoffice  is  in  the  company's  store. 
One  of  the  farmers,  a  deputized  officer 
of  that  county,  was  wounded  and  will 
never  amount  to  very  much  in  life  on 
account  of  the  wound.  Because  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  strikers  he  was  at- 
tacked and  beaten  up  by  the  officers  when 
he  went  into  the  company's  store  to  get 
his  mail.  They  were  keeping  tab  on 
every  man  that  went  in  there.  His 
brother  also  was  shot  and  eighteen  others 
were  wounded  and  beaten  that  day  by  the 
deputies  and  the  constabulary,  simply  be- 
cause they  went  into  the  postoffice  for 
mail  and  were  marching  on  the  county 
road.  This  is  on  record,  gentlemen,  in 
Washington.  It  has  been  sworn  to  and 
proven  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done. 

Voting  Immigrant   Miners 

"On  election  day  there  was  a  peculiar 
situation.  The  miners,  nearly  eighteen 
thousand  of  them,  could  not  step  on  com- 
pany property.  In  Crabtree  especially, 
all  the  miners  that  went  on  strike — and 
nearly  every  man  in  the  town  was  on 
strike — were  out  on  the  hillsides  in  tents 
and  in  barracks.  The  day  after  election 
it  was  reported  that  there  were  more 
votes  cast  at  the  election  than  ever  be- 
fore. Men  that  had  been  in  the  county 
not  more  than  three  weeks  marched  to 
the  polls  and  voted.  The  miners  could 
not  go,  although  American  citizens,  be- 
cause they  had  to  trespass  on  company 
property  to  approach  the  polls. 

"Now,  you  ask  me,  what  did  organized 
labor  do  for  these  men  ?  When  the  strike 
came  on,  a  number  of  men  came  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  insisted  that  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  should  organize 
them.  The  Mine  Workers  said,  'We 
can't  do  it.  it  is  utterly  impossible.  .It 
means  that  we  must  support  you  during 
the  strike  and  we  haven't  the  money.' 
But  when  they  saw  that  these  miners 
were  bound  to  organize,  they  organized 
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them,  and  every  week  for  fourteen 
months  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  sent 
into  the  field  to  support  the  men  and 
women  and  children  on  the  hilsides.  The 
men  that  took  part  in  getting  this  through 
the  national  union  were  arrested  for  con- 
spiracy. They  haven't  had  their  trial 
yet,  but  they  are  still  under  twenty-one 
hundred  dollars  bail.  These  men,  if  they 
are  seen  by  the  coal  company's  police  are 
actually  driven  out  of  the  county. 

Winter  During  the  Strike 

"During  the  desperate  winter,  we  had 
a  great  number  of  deaths.  One  day,  the 
8th  day  of  December,  I  took  Dr.  Part- 
ridge, a  Baptist  minister  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Dr.  Bruce  of  New  York,  into  the  dis- 
trict. These  men  said  to  me,  'You  stretch 
it.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  believe  this 
thing  true.'  And  in  the  first  camp  we 
went  into  at  Luxor  we  found  a  hundred 
and  thirteen  women  actually  in  their  bare 
feet  on  a  crust  of  ice  on  the  snow.  It 
was  so  cold  that  we  actually  walked  in- 
stead of  riding  in  order  to  keep  ourselves 
from  freezing — and  yet  these  women 
were  in  their  bare  feet.  A  hundred  and 
twelve  children  were  without  any  shoes 
or  stockings  and  had  hardly  enough  cloth- 
ing to  cover  their  nakedness.  The  men 
were  in  their  bare  feet.  When  the  ap- 
peal went  out  for  help,  men  said,  'Why, 
this  can't  be  so  in  America,'  and  so  these 
men  said.  But  when  Dr.  Bruce  saw 
the  sight  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  said.  'Reverend.  I  have  traveled  the 
world  over ;  I  have  seen  all  kinds  of  con- 
ditions, but  I  never  saw  such  a  scene  as 
this.  Can  we  be  in  America?  Can  it  be 
possible  that  these  operators,  who  have 
their  millions  to  squander,  can  see  these 
sights  and  then  turn  away  and  say  there 
is  no  strike,  no  trouble?'  I  went  to  the 
Mine  Workers  and  asked  for  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  buildings.  Finally  we 
got  it.  We  moved  thirteen  hundred  fam- 
ilies in  one  month  into  these  shacks  and 
made  them  as  comfortable  as  we  possibly 
could. 

"The  strike  was  lost.  And  yet,  after 
all,  gentlemen,  conditions  are  not  much 
better,  saving  the  housing  conditions.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  shacks  that  I  have 
seen  there  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
There  were  great  cracks  between  the 
boards,  nothing  but  slabs  up  and  down. 
In  one  shack  there  were  three  families — 


about  thirty  people — and  each  family  had 
to  pay  twelve  dollars  a  month  rent  and 
the  head  of  the  house  had  a  dollar  taken 
out  of  his  envelope  every  month  for  ev- 
ery adult  boarder. 

"Now,  this  thing  is  not  so  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  A  number  of  women  like  Miss 
Ida  Tarbell  and  Anna  Morgan  came  in 
and  saw  the  conditions,  went  back  to  their 
homes  and  began  to  write  for  the  mag- 
azines and  speak  concerning  the  condi- 
tions they  found.  The  operators  realized 
they  were  in  disgrace  and  had  to  do 
something  to  contradict  the  stories  which 
were  told.  So  they  did  a  great  thing. 
They  tore  down  the  old  shacks  and  put 
up  pretty  good  houses.  But  it  is  still  true 
if  a  man  wants  a  job  he  has  to  occupy 
one  of  the  company  houses. 

"Not  long  ago  I  went  to  see  a  sick  boy 
with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  dur- 
ing the  strike.  Walking  over  the  field 
toward  the  house,  I  was  stopped  by  a 
police  officer  who  asked  me  where  I  was 
going.  When  I  told  him,  he  said,  'You 
will  have  to  get  a  permit  from  the  head 
officer  before  you  can  go  to  any  of  these 
houses.'  'What  about  his  own  people?' 
I  asked.  He  said,  'Just  the  same.  These 
are  orders  and  if  he  wanted  his  own 
mother  to  come,  she  would  have  to  get  a 
permit.  You  can't  go  on  this  property 
without  a  permit.'  I  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
if  that  is  not  worse  than  Russia? 

"Miss  Lawrence  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  leading  women  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  went  into  a  company  store  and 
bought  some  goods.  She  paid  fifty-five 
cents  for  a  cap  that  you  could  buy  any- 
where for  about  twenty-five  cents.  She 
paid  $2.50  for  a  pair  of  shoes  that 
cracked  right  in  two  when  I  bent  them 
over  to  see  what  kind  of  stuff  they  were 
made  of.  A  ribbon  that  she  could  buy 
elsewhere  for  ten  cents  a  yard  was  thirty 
cents  a  yard.  The  miners  had  to  pay 
these  prices  and  are  compelled  to  pay 
them  today. 

Politics  and  the  Mines 

"You  ask  me  why  the  law  doesn't  take 
a  hand.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  politics 
in  our  situation  out  there.  In  the  last 
fifty  years  less  than  eight  thousand  natu- 
ralization papers  have  been  made  out  in 
that  country  but  at  recent  elections  over 
forty  thousand  foreigners,  some  of  whom 
had  been  in  this  country  not  more  than 
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three  months,  voted.  A  Scotchman  told 
me  that  when  he  had  heen  in  this  coun- 
try about  three  months,  the  boss  came  to 
him  and  said  :  'Tom,  tomorrow  there  is  an 
election.'  Tom  said  he  understood  there 
was.  'Well,'  said  the  boss  'you  go  up  to 
the  polls  and  vote  a  Republican  ticket. 
Put  a  cross  in  the  first  column  right  up 
on  the  top.  If  you  don't,  you  lose  your 
job — and  you  can't  afford  to  lose  your 
job  because  your  family  is  coming  across 
the  water  and  you  have  got  to  have  a 
little  money  to  support  them  when  they 
get  here.'  Tom  said,  'That  is  right,  but 
I  am  not  a  citizen  and  more  than  that  I 
am  a  Christian  gentleman  and  I  don't  in- 
tend to  break  any  law  for  any  man.' 
That  evening  he  was  talking  to  the  Ital- 
ian who  ran  a  boarding  house  next  door 
to  him  and  this  Italian  said  to  him :  'Oh, 
you  big  fool.  You  go  vote.  Nobody 
bother.  Me  no  citizen.  Been  here  fif- 
teen year.  Vote  every  time.  Got  house 
full  of  boarders.  Some  boarders  no 
more  than  two  month,  three  month,  four 
month  in  the  country.  They  all  vote 
election  day.  Get  a  good  job.  Get  on  the 
boss  side.  All  right.'  The  man  lost  his 
job  and  got  a  job  in  another  part  of  the 
state  under  another  corporation.  He  told 
me  that  on  the  day  before  election  he 
was  told  that  his  business  was  to  go  and 
vote.  He  was  told,  'We  have  decided  not 
to  support  the  Republican  ticket  this  year. 
We  want  to  put  Jamison  (one  of  the  op- 
erators who  wanted  a  job  as  a  senator) 
in  office,  so  you  vote  the  second  column ; 
just  put  a  cross  at  the  top.'  Jamison  was 
elected  as  a  Democrat  by  a  big  majority 
in  a  county  that  had  always  given  the  Re- 
publicans the  majority  at  every  election 
prior  to  that.  Senator  Penrose  made  this 
statement  in  Washington :  'Wre  can't  lay 
our  hands  on  that  situation,  no  matter 
how  terrible  it  is,  because  it  has  a  great 
political  force,  and  they  produce  votes  in 
that  county  more  so  than  in  any  countv 
in  the  state.' 

Education  a   Remedy 

"Now   I  want  to  make  some  sugges- 
tions.  First,  it  is  a  dutv  of  the  American 


citizen  of  today  to  teach  these  foreign 
coal  miners  what  American  citizenship 
means.  The  operators  don't  want  us  to 
have  a  school  of  any  sort  in  the  commun- 
ity. The  only  solution  to  the  great  prob- 
lem of  slavery  in  our  state  is  education 
and  Christianity  combined.  These  for- 
eigners are  actually  feeling  their  position. 
They  are  crying  out. 

"There  is  one  hopeful  sign  and  it  is 
this :  Since  the  farmers  of  that  com- 
munity have  been  so  bitterly  disappointed 
by  their  parties,  they  have  organized  so- 
cialistic clubs  and  have  studied  Socialism. 
At  the  last  primary  election  some  of  these 
farmers  went  to  the  polls  and  challenged 
votes.  This  year  they  expect  to  be  at  the 
polls  and  challenge  every  man  that  comes 
there,  whether  he  has  been  in  the  county 
long  or  not.  They  are  going  to  make  him 
prove  his  citizenship.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  watchdog  around  the  polls. 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  that  these  for- 
eigners are  going  to  be  a  menace  to  us 
unless  they  are  educated.  I  believe  the 
only  thing  that  can  help  them  is  education 
and  organization.  I  would  to  God  that 
some  plan  might  be  contrived  where 
these  men  may  be  gathered  together  and 
taught  the  principles  of  our  country. 

"We  are  thinking  of  establishing  set- 
tlement houses.  Of  course,  we  won't  get 
the  operators'  assistance,  but  we  must 
have  that  of  other  men  and  other  women. 
We  have  had  some  of  your  citizens,  some 
of  your  women  in  the  field,  viewing  the 
situation,  and  they  have  decided  that  if 
any  help  is  given,  they  will  establish  set- 
tlement houses  in  different  places,  gather 
in  the  foreigners  and  teach  them  the  way 
in  which  they  shall  go. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  the  struggle  is  on. 
Unless  something  is  done  for  these  poor 
men  who  are  brought  into  this  country 
and  put  into  slavery,  they  will  rise  up 
some  of  these  days  and  there  will  be 
bloodshed.  We  don't  want  to  see  it.  Let 
us  aid  them  in  their  distress."  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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BUSINESS  FLUCTUATIONS  AND  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  President  of 
the  Babson  Statistical  Organization  of 
Boston  and  finance  contributor  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  spoke  before  the 
City  Club  at  luncheon  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 19,  on  "Business  Fluctuations  and 
Industry."  Mr.  Babson  illustrated  his  re- 
marks with  a  large  statistical  chart  which 
is  herewith  reproduced  (page  335). 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Farwell,  of  the  City 
Club  Committee  on  Publicity  and  Sta- 
tistics, presided  and  spoke  as  follows : 

EDWARD  P.  FARWELL:  "Gentle- 
men of  the  City  Club :  We  are  to  hear  to- 
day something  of  the  relations  between 
'Business  Fluctuations  and  Industry.' 
Probably  no  phenomena  are  more  signifi- 
cant in  their  bearing  on  the  great  indus- 
trial, and  even  the  social  problems  of  the 
day  than  those  connected  with  the  ups 
and  downs  of  business,  and  yet  men  have 
not  heretofore  given  this  very  serious 
consideration.  For  example,  it  is  a  popu- 
lar practice  of  publications  and  men  who 
claim  to  be  students  of  business  condi- 
tions to  accuse  certain  financiers  and 
even  presidents  of  causing  this  or  that 
panic,  or  praising  others  for  preventing 
the  country  from  entering  into  this  or 
that  depression.  They  don't  seem  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  laws  un- 
derlie panics  and  depressions,  laws  which 
are  as  natural  and  fundamental  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  But  a  school  has 
arisen  within  the  past  few  years  who 
have  made  a  specialty  of  studying  this 
subject;  and  prominent  among  those  and 
perhaps  the  pioneer  is  the  man  who  is  to 
speak  to  us  today.  Mr.  Babson  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  trained  in  the  science  of  civil 
engineering.  For  the  past  ten  years  he 
has  devoted  himself,  through  a  study  of 
comparative  and  fundamental  statistics, 
to  an  analysis  of  the  laws  underlying  the 
fluctuations  of  business — the  ups  and 
downs  of  trade  cycles.  He  is  probably 
known  to  many  of  you  through  his  re- 
sults in  this  field,  and  probably  to  a  num- 
ber more  of  you  through  his  articles  on 
financial  and  commercial  subjects,  which 
have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  certain 
other  publications.  Therefore,  without 
further  introduction,  I  take  pleasure  in 


presenting  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Roger  W.  Babson 

"On  this  wall  is  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  wonderful  chart  ever  produced 
by  any  body  of  statisticians,  economists 
or  engineers.  This  plot  not  only  shows 
where  we  are  today  and  what  we  have 
been  through  during  the  past  ten  years, 
but  also  whither  we  are  going.  This 
composite  plot  will  some  day  become  to 
bankers,  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
America,  what  the  compass  has  become 
to  navigation. 

"Briefly,  this  plot  is  a  trial  balance  of 
the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years. 
The  line  X-Y  represents  the  growth  of 
the  country  or  the  nation's  net  increase 
in  wealth.  The  outline  of  the  black 
areas  A,  B,  C  and  D  represents  general 
business  conditions.  The  outline  of 
these  areas  is  made  by  combining  520 
points,  one  for  each  week,  each  being 
located  as  representing  business  existing 
at  that  time.  Each  point  represents  an 
average  of  the  latest  figures  on  such  sub- 
jects as  bank  clearings,  foreign  trade, 
crops,  immigration,  etc.,  all  of  these  be- 
ing reduced  to  common  denominators  or 
barometer  figures,  which  each  week  are 
combined  into  one  summary  figure  plot- 
ted as  suggested.  Lack  of  time  forbids  a 
further  explanation  now  of  how  these 
figures  are  obtained  and  plotted ;  but  the 
method  has  been  explained  in  scientific 
journals,  and  a  brief  description  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  anyone  writing  my  office 
in  Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  The  more 
the  composition  of  this  plot  is  studied, 
the  more  astounded  are  bankers  and  mer- 
chants at  its  comprehensiveness  and 
value.  Therefore,  I  am  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  encourage  this  study  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

"In  the  simplest  language,  the  areas 
above  the  line — B  and  D — represent 
over-extension  and  an  excess  of  con- 
sumption, extravagance  and  all  that  goes 
therewith ;  while  the  areas  below  the  line 
— A  and  C —  represent  the  accumulation 
of  purchasing  power  and  the  readjusting 
of  business  back  to  normal.  Areas  B  and 
D  are  commonly  known  as  periods  of 
prosperity,  while  areas  A  and  C  are 
known    as    periods    of    depression.      Of 
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course,  at  the  end  of  an  area  of  depres- 
sion it  would  be  possible  for  the  line  of 
business  to  continue  along  the  line  of 
growth,  X-Y,  thus  avoiding  further  pan- 
ics and  depressions.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  all  that  we  force  business  above  the 
line  of  normal  growth,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  in  some  way  and  at  some 
time  to  'catch  up,'  repay  our  debts,  ac- 
cumulate a  purchasing  power,  and  both 
literally  and  figuratively  'get  back  to 
earth.'  This  is  accomplished  only  through 
the  development  of  an  area  below  the 
line  X-Y,  such  as  area  A  or  C. 

"If  you  will  keep  these  simple  prin- 
ciples in  mind,  you  will  clearly  see  that 
this  plot  shows  three  things :  First,  an 
exact  record  of  the  past;  secondly,  just 
where  we  are  today ;  and  thirdly,  what 
may  be  expected  during  the  next  year  or 
so.  Moreover,  only  by  a  study  of  such 
a  plot  as  this,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  this 
information.  You  yourself  know  that  by 
reading  one  paper  this  morning,  you  get 
the  idea  that  business  is  splendid ;  while 
if  you  read  another  paper,  you  learn  that 
we  are  passing  through  a  period  of  dras- 
tic readjustment.  You  talk  to  one  man 
and  he  says  that  business  is  good,  while 
if  you  talk  with  another  man,  working 
for  the  same  company,  he  says  that  busi- 
ness is  Wretched.  This  plot,  as  I  have 
said,  always  shows  three  things  and 
shows  them  accurately,  impartially  and 
fearlessly ;  first,  an  exact  record  of  the 
past;  secondly,  just  where  we  are  today; 
and  thirdly,  whither  we  are  tending.  Of 
course,  this  composite  plot  has  great  pos- 
sibilities in  helping  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  the  banker  and  investor  to 
make  more  money.  It  is  not  in  this  con- 
nection, however,  that  I  desire  to  speak 
today. 

"The  plot  has  a  far  greater  function 
than  the  helping  of  merchants,  bankers 
and  investors  to  make  money.  It  has  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  the  usefulness, 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  every  citizen 
of  our  country — which  is  the  primal  ob- 
ject of  all  religion,  politics  and  social 
service. 

Business  Conditions 
on  Fluctuating  Basis 

"Now,  the  subject  given  to  me  is  'Busi- 
ness Fluctuations  and  Industry.'  and  be- 
fore going  further  I  wish  briefly  to  ex- 
plain why  this  subject  was  chosen.  There 
are  a  great  many  good  people  interested 


in  the  solution  of  one  great  industrial 
problem  such  as  wages,  freight  rates, 
tariff,  currency  reform,  etc.  These  peo- 
ple, however,  are  making  but  little  head- 
way. Why?  Because  they  do  not  take 
into  consideration  business  fluctuations. 
They  wrish  a  fixed  minimum  wage — or  a 
tariff  schedule  or  freight  rate — based  on 
conditions  existing  today.  If  business 
did  not  fluctuate,  these  policies  would  be 
well ;  but  almost  as  soon  as  their  pet  leg- 
islation comes  into  effect,  conditions 
have  entirely  changed  and  the  new  legis- 
lation is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Now 
there  are  a  small  body  of  us  who  believe 
that  the  solution  of  these  questions 
should  be  on  a  fluctuating  basis,  auto- 
matically becoming  adjusted  to  business 
conditions  as  these  conditions  change. 

The  Wages  Question 

"Let  me  now  explain  what  I  mean.  I 
will  take  wages  as  the  first  example.  La- 
bor claims  higher  wages,  while  capital 
insists  that  wages  are  now  too  high.  It 
seems  now  impossible  ever  to  reconcile 
these  two  interests,  and  yet  some  day 
they  will  be  working  in  harmony  under 
the  joint  protection  of  this  composite 
plot.  During  periods  of  prosperity, 
wages  should  be  increased ;  during  peri- 
ods of  depression,  wages  should  be  re- 
duced ;  and  as  the  country  grows,  the 
normal  level  of  wages  should  be  raised 
proportionately.  Now,  until  such  time 
as  we  have  learned  to  toe  the  line  of  nor- 
mal growth,  this  country  will  continue  to 
veer  back  and  forth  between  reckless  ex- 
pansions, or  'booms,'  and  equally  reckless 
retrenchments,  or  'panics.'  No  scheme  of 
wage  adjustment  will  ever  prove  feasible 
which  does  not  take  this  tendency  into 
account  and  make  practical  provision 
against  these  abnormal  peaks  and  dips. 
Moreover,  this  plan  must  further  provide 
that  when  prosperity  has  risen  beyond  a 
safe  maximum,  any  additional  increase  in 
wages  shall  flow  into  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose ;  while  when  de- 
pression has  sunk  below  a  given  mini- 
mum, this  trust  fund  will  be  drawn  upon 
in  place  of  non-employment. 

"Other  plans  for  uniting  the  interests 
of  employer  and  workmen  have  been 
based  on  the  prosperity  of  the  individual 
concern  rather  than  on  the  prosperity  of 
industry  as  a  whole;  and  no  such  plan 
thus  far  tried  has  proved  successful.  The 
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effect  in  every  case  has  been  to  keep  the 
workman  restless  and  unsettled ;  he  has 
either  discounted  his  prospective  bonus, 
or  has  floated  from  concern  to  concern  in 
pursuit  of  monetary  profits,  or  has  tasted 
the  unholy  joys  and  sorrows  of  stock 
market  fluctuations.  The  only  perma- 
nent solution  of  this  great  question  will 
be  some  plan  based  on  the  total  commer- 
cial activity  of  the  country  as  measured 
by  actual  and  impartial  fundamental  con- 
ditions such  as  the  composite  plot  repre- 
sents. This  plan  of  wages  adjustment 
would  be  fair  to  labor,  fair  to  capital  and, 
most  important  of  all,  tend  to  steady 
business  conditions  instead  of  making 
them  unsettled. 

The  Adjustment  of  Freight  Rates 

"At  the  present  time  freight  rates  are 
a  source  of  great  discussion,  the  railroads 
claiming  that  they  must  have  higher 
rates,  while  the  shippers  insist  that  they 
are  high  enough.  Now,  this  freight  rate 
problem  will  some  day  be  solved  with  this 
composite  plot  as  a  basis.  Freight  rates 
as  well  as  wages  should  be  determined  by 
the  relative  prosperity  of  a  community. 
As  prosperity  increases,  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  should  increase 
freight  rates.  This  will' tend  to  steady 
the  upward  movement  and  help  the  rail- 
roads. Whenever  this  upward  movement 
passes  the  limit  of  safety,  the  Commission 
should  further  increase  rates  but  insist 
that  the  additional  revenue  be  diverted 
into  a  special  trust  fund.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  periods  of  depression  the 
Commission  should  reduce  freight  rates 
and  thus  help  the  shippers ;  and  in  event 
of  a  panic  or  abnormal  drop,  this  trust 
fund  just  mentioned  will  be  available  for 
use. 

"Moreover,  such  adjustments  will  act 
as  a  'governor'  upon  business,  now  check- 
ing the  tendency  to  race,  and  now  speed- 
ing things  up.  Merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, instead  of  being  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  good  times  and  led  into 
excessive  and  ruinous  expansion,  will  be 
restrained  by  the  higher  freight  rates, 
the  higher  wages  and  various  other  in- 
creases worked  out  on  the  same  plan ; 
while  during  hard  times,  enterprises  will 
be  aided  by  low  rates,  low  wages,  etc. 
The  resulting  steadying  of  conditions 
will  benefit  employer,  employe  and  the 
general  public. 


Fixing  Tariff  Schedules 

"Even  the  tariff  problem,  which  is  now 
confronting  our  nation  and  which  all 
three  political  parties  are  tending  to 
dodge,  will  some  day  be  solved  with  this 
composite  plot  as  a  basis.  The  tariff  is 
a  tax  levied  for  two  purposes,  namely, 
(  1  )  to  protect  our  industries  and  (2)  to 
obtain  revenue  for  carrying  on  the  gov- 
ernment. In  accordance  as  things  are 
taxed  for  the  one  purpose  or  the  other 
the  articles  that  come  under  the  tariff 
should  first  be  divided  into  two  classes,  as 
to  whether  they  are  taxed  for  protective 
or  for  revenue  purposes.  The  first  class 
includes  articles  like  hides,  leather,  wool, 
iron,  steel,  etc. ;  the  second  includes  lux- 
uries such  as  liquors,  millinery,  jewelry, 
etc.  Our  present  tariff  taxes  both  classes 
alike  and  takes  no  account  of  fundamen- 
tal business  conditions.  It  taxes  the  same 
during  periods  of  prosperity  as  during 
periods  of  depression,  and  therefore  tends 
to  harm  rather  than  improve  conditions. 

"The  logical  tariff  should  distinguish 
between  the  two  classes  and  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  tax  schedules  will  be 
automatically  adjusted  to  business  condi- 
tions or  by  the  composite  plot.  In  the 
case  of  those  commodities  which  are 
taxed  solely  for  protection,  the  schedules 
should  automatically  decrease  as  the  plot 
goes  up,  and  automatically  increase  as 
the  plot  goes  down.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  those  luxuries  which  are 
taxed  for  revenue  purposes,  the  schedules 
should  automatically  increase  as  the  plot 
goes  up,  and  automatically  decrease  as  the 
plot  goes  down. 

"Such  a  tariff  will  be  fair  to  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  effect  of  steadying  business 
conditions,  and  make  t  his  plot  follow 
more  closely  the  line  of  normal  growth 
and  eventually  rid  the  country  of  this 
perplexing  tariff  problem.  By  automat- 
ically decreasing  the  tariff  on  necessities 
during  times  of  prosperity  and  increasing 
it  during  depressions  will  truly  'pass 
around  prosperity'  when  and  as  needed ; 
while  increasing  the  tariff  on  luxuries 
during  times  of  prosperity,  and  decreas- 
ing it  during  times  of  depression,  will 
tend  to  prevent  waste  during  prosperous 
times,  and  encourage  expenditures  during 
hard  times. 
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Control  of   Interest  Bates 

"Many  of  us  honestly  disagree  regard- 
ing the  Aldrich  bill.  Some  of  us  want 
more  government  control  of  interest  rates 
and  others  of  us  want  less.  There  is 
only  one  platform  on  which  we  all  can 
get  together,  but  this  necessitates  using 
as  a  basis  the  principle  outlined  in  this 
composite  plot  of  business  conditions. 
The  interest  rate  of  a  community  is  the 
bone  of  contention,  being  the  'throttle'  of 
business.  The  banks  wish  to  hold  this 
throttle.  This  throttle  should  not  be  in 
the  control  of  either  the  banks  or  the 
people.  Instead,  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
by  the  business  men  of  any  nation  should 
be  based  on  a  composite  plot  of  its  busi- 
ness conditions,  rates  being  raised  as  the 
composite  plot  increases  above  the  line  of 
normal  growth,  and  rates  being  lowered 
at  the  moment  business  decreases  below 
the  line  of  normal  growth. 

The   Method  of  Taxation 

"Consider,  in  closing,  one  more  exam- 
ple, viz.,  taxes.  At  a  time  of  abnormal 
depression,  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  low- 
ering of  the  tax  rate.  In  fact,  this  would 
benefit  the  whole  country  because  it 
would  stimulate  enterprise,  which  is  so 
much  needed  at  such  a  time ;  while  dur- 
ing abnormal  prosperity,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay  a  much 
higher  rate  of  taxation,  which  would  act 
as  a  brake  on  rash  expansion.  Funds 
then  raised  could  be  conserved  for  the 
next  depression  to  offset  the  reduced 
rate  that  will  then  obtain.  Moreover, 
these  taxes  could  be  levied  so  as  to  en- 
courage production  and  economy. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  of  unrest; 
many  of  us  believe  that  all  will  be  well 
when  we  elect  Roosevelt,  but  no ;  others 
of  us  believe  that  Taft  has  the  solution, 
but  no  again ;  while  some  look  to  Wilson 
to  end  our  political  troubles.  I  tell  you 
that  nothing  can  satisfy  this  unrest  ex- 
cept through  an  entire  change  of  our  tax 
and  industrial  laws  with  this  composite 
plot  as  a  basis.  We  must  cut  off  the 
crest  of  the  waves  and  fill  up  the  bottom 
of  the  troughs,  and  still  not  retard  the 
tide.  The  efficiency  of  an  engine  depends 
upon  the  governor.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  to  crafts  sailing  from' 
my    Gloucester   home   might   have   been 


averted  if  the  skipper  had  not  'tied  his 
sheet.'  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  in- 
dustrial world — three-quarters  of  the 
trouble  comes  because  wages,  freight 
rates,  tariff  schedules,  taxes  and  other 
factors  are  tied  with  hard  knots  instead 
of  being  easily  adjustable  to  changes  ac- 
cording to  fundamental  conditions. 

Raising  the  General  Level 

"In  closing  let  me  say  a  word  about 
this  line  X-Y.  The  line  X-Y  on  the  com- 
posite plot  represents  purely  and  solely 
this  one  thing:  namely,  the  excess  of 
production  over  consumption  or  the  in- 
crease in  the  net  worth  of  a  community. 
Therefore  all  of  us  should  do  everything 
possible  to  increase  the  slope  of  this  line 
X-Y.  We  must  study  the  composite  plot 
and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  have  the 
tax  laws  readjusted  so  as  to  encourage 
production  and  economy.  Let  us  tax  un- 
productive land  more  and  productive  land 
less ;  let  us  tax  luxuries  more  and  neces- 
sities less ;  let  us  tax  the  non-producers 
more  and  the  workers  less.  Yes,  the 
slope  of  the  line  X-Y  depends  upon  the 
character,  knowledge  and  tax  laws  of  a 
nation,  which  slope  is  the  index  of  char- 
acter, efficiency  and  prosperity  of  its  peo- 
ple. 

The  New  Viewpoint 

"Times  are  changing;  and  fortunate 
are  the  men  who  now  get  the  right  point 
of  view,  for  in  the  years  to  come  we  will 
be  judged  by  different  people  than  pos- 
sess the  world  today.  The  new  genera- 
tion will  not  ask  you  what  you  have;  but 
rather  how  you  got  it?  I  go  further  and 
say  that  the  coming  generation  will  ask 
you  only  one  question :  namely,  'What 
do  you  knowr  and  what  are  you  doing?' 
If  we  are  ignorant  of  real  conditions  and 
either  wasteful  or  non-producing  and 
thus  not  a  factor  in  increasing  the  slope 
of  X-Y,  it  will  make  no  difference  how 
much  money  we  have,  our  wives  and 
children  will  not  be  welcomed  by  decent 
society. 

"Moreover,  we  will  not  only  find  it 
more  respectable  to  aid  in  increasing  pro- 
duction and  reducing  caste,  but  we  will 
find  it  more  profitable.  Non-production 
and  extravagance  will  be  taxed  more  and 
more  heavily  every  year.  Our  entire  tax 
system  is  to  be  revised  and  a  new  one  en- 
acted.    This  will  be  based  not  on  how 
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much  we  have,  but  upon  what  we  are  do- 
ing and  how  we  are  using  what  we  al- 
ready have.  The  selfish  man  will  not 
only  be  a  retrograde  in  the  sight  of  both 
God  and  his  neighbors,  but  in  this  new 
era  which  we  are  entering,  selfishness, 
idleness  and  waste  may  some  day  be 
taxed  out  of  existence. 

"I  believe  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  which  we  are  to  decide  indus- 
trial questions — not  by  what  will  make 
the  most  money  for  use,  but  by  what  the 
composite  plot  shows  is  best  for  us  all. 
We  must  eliminate  these  reckless  booms 
and  disastrous  panics,  prevent  these  black 
areas  above  and  below  the  line  of  nor- 
mal growth ;  and  instead  do  more  to  in- 
crease the  slope  of  this  line  of  net  pro- 
duction, X-Y,  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
all  mankind.  This  should  be  the  purpose 
of  all  life,  religion  and  government;  and 
the  important  factor  for  all  of  us  men — 
especially  you  young  men — is  to  get  this 
right  point  of  view.  With  an  eye  on  this 
composite  plot,  remember  that  we  are  en- 
tering a  new  era  when  all  of  us — whether 
manufacturers  or  merchants,  bankers  or 
laborers — will  be  judged  and  taxed,  not 
by  what  we  have,  but  by  what  we  are  do- 
ing to  check  reckless  booms,  to  eliminate 
panics  and  to  increase  the  slope  of  the 
line  X-Y."     (Applause.) 

GEORGE  E.  DAWSON  :  "What  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  get  an  accurate 
basis  for  this  plot?  How  are  the  items 
obtained?" 

MR.  BAB  SON  :  "Practically  all  from 
the  government.  The  bank  clearing  fig- 
ures are  from  The  Commercial  and  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle.  The  new  building  fig- 
ures are  obtained  from  the  F.  W.  Dodge 
Company.  But  most  of  the  other  figures, 
those  relating  to  immigration,  foreign 
trade,  crops,  etc.,  are  obtained  from 
Washington.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  all  be  obtained  from 
Wasington,  just  as  the  bank  clearings  in 
England  are  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  tbe  chart  before  you,  practically 
all  of  the  figures  can  be  obtained  from 
the  government,  so  that  they  would  be 
absolutely  impartial.  There  would  be  no 
way  in  which  they  could  be  juggled. 

A  MEMBER :  "How  are  we  going  to 
know  when  to  stop  decreasing  or  increas- 
ing, as  regards  that  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, without  seeing  into  the  future?" 


Adjustment  Would  Be  Automatic 

MR.  BABSON:  "We  would  not 
have  to  see  into  the  future  to  do  that. 
The  process  would  be  automatic.  The 
schedule  on  woolens,  for  instance,  would 
be  revised  on  a  basis  whereby,  when  we 
are  up  here  (indicating  1906  upon  the 
chart),  they  would  be  absolutely  free.  I 
will  take  the  simple  illustration  of  the 
blue  suit  of  serge  which  I  have  on.  I 
would  give  the  manufacturers  of  that  suit 
no  protection  whatever  when  business  is 
at  this  point  (indicating  1906  upon  the 
chart).  I  would  give  them  the  full  pro- 
tection they  have  now  when  business  is 
down  here  (indicating  1908).  I  shouldn't 
reduce  them  a  particle.  The  adjustment 
is  thus  a  simple  mathematical  problem. 
There  is  your  maximum  and  there  is 
your  minimum,  and  just  interpolate  be- 
tween these.  The  result  would  be  that 
when  business  is  on  the  line  X — Y,  the 
wool  schedule  will  be  exactly  half  of 
what  it  is  today.  As  business  increases, 
then  I  would  pull  it  off ;  as  business  de- 
creased, I  would  give  it  back  to  them 
again.  The  change  would  come  auto- 
matically and  gradually,  where  it  now 
takes  years ;  it  takes  almost  years  for  a 
political  party  to  change  it.  The  duty 
on  wool — on  this  suit  of  clothes — would 
change  theoretically  every  month.  It 
might  be  going  up  a  little,  or  it  might  be 
coming  down  a  little ;  but  the  net  result 
of  that  change  would  be  to  steady  busi- 
ness conditions.  What  we  are  most  inter- 
ested in  is  the  healthiest  conditions  in  all 
business,  because  we  are  all  together.  I 
care  not  whether  you  are  in  the  shoe 
business  or  woolen  business  ;  whether  you 
live  in  Boston  or  Chicago ;  we  are  all  one 
country.  We  are  like  tanks  of  water 
connected  with  one  pipe ;  take  a  bucket 
out  of  one  and  they  all  lower,  and  put  a 
bucket  into  another  and  they  all  increase 
or  go  up." 

The  Price  of  Gold 

A  MEMBER:  "What  relation  has 
this  to  the  price  of  gold?" 

MR.  BABSON:  "There  is  a  great 
difference  beween  prices  and  the  cosl  of 
living.  As  the  production  of  gold  in- 
creases, prices  increase.  Wages  and 
everything  increase  as  the  price  of  gold 
decreases.  That  can.  of  course,  be 
solved  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher's  plan 
of   automatically   changing   at   any   time 
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the  size  of  the  gold  dollar.  But  chang- 
ing the  size  of  the  dollar  doesn't  affect 
the  cost  of  living.  The  present  increased 
cost  of  living  is  due,  not  to  the  size  of  the 
dollar,  nor  the  production  of  gold,  nor 
tariffs,  nor  trusts,  nor  Republicans,  nor 
Democrats,  but  to  simply  two  things : 
First,  that  production  has  decreased,  and 
second,  waste  and  consumption  have  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  population. 
The  only  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
is  to  increase  production  per  capita  and 
decrease  consumption  and  waste  per 
capita." 

A  MEMBER :  "Are  all  the  items  that 
enter  into  the  compilation  of  -this  plot 
given  the  same  value?  It  seems  to  me 
that  crops  have  a  far  greater  bearing  on 
the  curve  than  the  others." 

MR.  BABSON:  "There  are  twelve 
subjects  in  that  plot  on  the  wall.  Nine  of 
them  are  weighted  6  2/3  per  cent;  three 
of  them  13  1/3  per  cent.  Of  the  three 
that  are  weighted  heavier  than  the  others, 
one  is  crops.  We  have  these  plots  made 
up  in  scores  of  ways  in  our  office,  and 
we  give  these  subjects  different  weight- 
ings. Crops  are  doubly  weighted  in  that 
area  (indicating  on  the  chart).  You 
could  weight  the  thing  in  different  ways, 
and  when  you  got  through  you  could 
hardly  tell  the  difference,  owing  to  the 
law  of  averages." 

A  MEMBER:  "Has  this  plan  of 
changing  the  weighting  of  gold  been  put 
into  practical  shape?" 

MR.  BABSON:  "Yes.  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University  has 
put  it  in  pamphlet  form.  Before  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
convention  at  Boston,  a  month  ago,  at 
which  all  of  the  countries  had  represent- 
atives present,  Professor  Fisher  outlined 
that  plan  in  detail,  showing  what  he 
would  do  and  how  the  plan  would  work 
out,  if  it  were  in  force.  He  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  that  gratis." 

A  MEMBER:  "Did  the  plan  meet 
with  approval  or  disapproval?" 

MR.  BABSON  :  "I  think  it  was  very 
heartily  approved,  but  of  course  people 
must  not  expect  too  much  of  it.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  bookkeeping.  If  the 
gold  dollar  decreases  25  per  cent  and 
prices  increase  25  per  cent  we  will  be  no 
worse  or  better  off  than  before.  What 
we  are  interested  in  is  the  cost  of  living. 


The  size  of  the  dollar  doesn't  affect  the 
wheat  crop  of  Kansas." 

A.  P.  CANNING:  "You  .seem  to 
take  it  as  a  basis  of  healthy  trade  that 
we  must  have  the  foundation  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  Will  you  explain  to  us 
how  a  protective  tariff,  which  increases 
the  price  of  wool  to  everybody  who  uses 
clothing,  can  be  to  their  benefit?" 

U.  S.  Best  Example  of  Free  Trade 

MR.  BABSON :  "Theoretically  I  am 
a  free  trader,  and  if  I  went  on  the  stump 
to  talk  on  free  trade  I  should  simply  hold 
up  the  United  States  as  the  finest  illus- 
tration of  it  in  the  world.  Massachu- 
setts puts  no  protection  on  against  Penn- 
sylvania ;  the  East  puts  no  protection  on 
against  the  Western  states ;  yet  we  are 
as  big  as  France,  and  you  are  as  big  as 
Germany.  What  is  manufactured  and 
raised  most  economically  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  raised  there ;  what  is  raised  or 
manufactured  most  economically  in  the 
East  is  raised  and  manufactured  there ; 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to 
the  South.  We  are  the  best  illustration 
on  the  earth  of  the  advantages  of  free 
trade.  (Applause.)  I  am  also  strongly 
in  favor  of  sinking  every  battleship ;  but 
I  don't  want  to  sink  them  until  the  other 
crowd  sinks  theirs.  Let  us  sink  them  all 
the  same  day. 

"Now,  we  are  working  on  another 
plan.  We  are  making  up  these  plots  for 
different  countries.  We  have  got  that 
all  done,  and  we  have  all  the  main  coun- 
tries which  are  under  a  protective  sys- 
tem, together  in  one  plot.  With  that  as 
a  basis,  when  we  were  on  the  line  X — Y 
we  would  be  absolutely  under  free  trade, 
and  you  (pointing  to  the  questioner) 
would  be  happy."  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

A  MEMBER:  "I  would  like  to  ask 
you  how  you  take  care  of  the  question 
of  whether  the  people  are  getting  in  debt 
and  the  public  extravagant,  which  Mr. 
Burton  claims  is  one  of  the  prime  causes 
of  much  distress.  How  do  you  take  care 
of  those  factors  in  your  statistics?  For 
instance,  are  the  farmers  increasing  their 
debts  and  mortgages,  or  are  they  getting 
out  of  debt?  And  how  about  the  public 
at  large  ?" 

MR.  BABSON :  "I  don't  know  how 
we  can  pass  laws  to  make  people  good, 
and  that  is  what  you  are  coming  down 
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to.  The  only  way  that  I  can  see  that 
that  can  be  done  is  through  the  system 
of  taxation — and  I  think  the  whole  tax- 
ing system  is  absolutely  wrong  today. 
(Applause.)  The  taxing  system  today 
is  based  simply  on  the  question  of  'How 
much  have  you  got  ?'  and  not  on  the  ques- 
tion, 'What  do  you  do  with  it?'  Now 
that  is  wrong.  You  have  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  We  have  got  to  get  at  the 
people,  and  you  and  I  can  start,  ourselves, 
by  being  more  economical,  wasting  less 
and  producing  more.  But  the  only  way 
that  can  be  done,  as  I  see,  is  through  a 
revised  tax  system,  whereby  the  taxes 
will  be  reduced  on  all  producing  enter- 
prises, and  increased  on  consuming  en- 
terprises. Now  with  the  present  tax 
laws  the  idea  is  'Soak  a  man  all  you  can.' 
I  have  a  great  many  wealthy  friends  in 
England  that  I  am  doing  work  for,  and 
I  know  the  mood  they  have  got  into  since 
David  Lloyd  George  has  instituted  his 
work.  They  have  taken  the  position, 
'This  thing  is  going  to  be  taken  away 
from  me  anyway;  what  is  the  use  of 
building  up  an  industry  and  producing 
more?  Let  us  blow  it  in  and  enjoy  it.' 
The  present  taxing  system  increases  and 
encourages  waste  and  extravagance. 
The  proper  tax  system  should  be  based, 
not  on  what  the  man  has,  but  what  he 
is  doing.  If  he  is  blowing  it  in,  soak 
him;  if  he  isn't  blowing  it  in,  if  he  is 
running  a  mill  or  running  a  great  farm, 
if  he  is  producing,  encourage  him  in  it. 
That  is  the  only  way  that  I  see  to  solve  it. 

Fluctuations  a  Good  Thing? 

A  MEMBER :  "You  tacitly  assumed 
that  the  fluctuations  should  be  brought 
down,  if  possible,  to  the  level  of  the  line 
X — Y.  Is  it  a  certain  thing  that  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  fluctuation  would  not 
be  a  good  thing,  like  rotation  in  seasons  ?" 


MR.  BABSON :  "I  never  thought  of 
that.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be.  A 
man  isn't  better  off  to  be  well  for  a  year 
and  then  sick  for  a  year.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  speculative  business,  of  course, 
and  for  those  chaps  in  Wall  street  to  be 
up  one  year  and  down  the  next  year. 
Going  up  and  down  encourages  the  non- 
producer.  Think  of  the  people  that 
would  be  put  out  of  business  if  it  didn't 
go  up  and  down ;  if  the  thing  simply  held 
along,  acting  gradually.  It  would  put  a 
lot  of  non-producers  off  of  the  map  and 
make  them  go  to  work  or  starve." 

A  MEMBER:  "Should  the  interest 
rate  after  a  bad  year  be  lower  than  it 
was  previously?" 

MR.  BABSON :  "Yes,  sir,  and  when 
business  is  normally  active  and  the  mills 
are  working  overtime,  when  you  go  along 
the  street  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night 
and  find  a  light  in  half  of  the  offices,  do 
as  the  Bank  of  England  does — jack  them 
up  and  bring  them  down  to  earth — jack 
them  up  until  those  offices  close  up  at 
five  o'clock,  as  they  should." 

A  MEMBER:  "If  the  reduction  in 
taxes,  etc.,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men,  could  those  lines  be  laid  down  so 
clearly  as  to  do  away  with  politics?" 

MR.  BABSON:  "I  don't  see  why 
that  could  not  be  done  by  a  commission 
consisting,  for  instance,  of  one  man  rep- 
resenting labor,  one  man  representing 
capital  and  a  third  man  personally  repre- 
senting the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  such  a  commission  could 
handle  the  situation  all  right,  because 
they  wouldn't  have  very  much  to  do  after 
they  got  the  throttle  hitched  on  here  (in- 
dicating the  chart).  They  wouldn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  moving  it  up  and 
down,  because  that  would  be  done  auto- 
matically; but  I  should  have  it  taken  out 
of  politics  to  that  extent." 
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NEWER  METHODS  OF  DEALING  WITH 
COMMERCIALIZED  VICE 


On  October  3,  1912,  the  State's  Attor- 
ney of  Cook  County  began  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  suppression  against  the 
houses  of  prostitution  in  the  so-called 
"Twenty-second  Street  District"  and 
within  a  few  days  all  houses  within  this 
district  were  closed.  Later,  October  14, 
the  Mayor,  pursuant  to  Council  resolu- 
tion, appointed  a  special  committee  of 
aldermen  to  inquire  into  and  determine 
the  advisability  or  non-advisability  of  a 
policy  of  vice  segregation  as  opposed  to 
a  policy  of  rigid  suppression.  Hearings 
have  been  held  by  this  committee  and 
arguments  for  and  against  segregation 
have  been  presented. 

Among  the  witnesses  who  opposed  the 
segregation  policy  before  the  City  Coun- 
cil Committee  were  Hon.  George  Cosson, 
attorney-general  of  Iowa,  and  Miss 
Maude  Miner,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Probation  Association  and  formerly  pro- 
bation officer  of  the  Night  Court,  New 
York  City.  On  Thursday,  November  7, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  City  Club,  at 
which  Mr.  Cosson  and  Miss  Miner  spoke 
on  "The  Newer  Methods  of  Dealing 
with  Commercialized  Vice."  Mr.  Clifford 
G.  Roe  presided.  He  introduced  Mr. 
Cosson,  as  follows : 

CLIFFORD  G.  ROE :  "Almost  three 
years  ago,  January  15,  1910,  we  had  a 
discussion  in  this  Club  relative  to  the 
commercialized  traffic  in  women.  We 
were  then  just  beginning  to  convince  the 
Chicago  public  that  a  white  slave  traffic 
existed.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  a 
Vice  Commission,  a  great  many  things 
have  happened  in  Chicago  relative  to 
white  slavery  and  commercialized  vice, 
and  today  we  are  at  a  crisis,  when  our 
State's  Attorney  has  closed  the  segre- 
gated districts  of  Chicago. 


"We  have  brought  to  Chicago  a  man 
who  has  aided  in  Iowa  in  the  uprooting 
and  cleaning  out  of  commercialized  vice. 
He  has  come  here  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
political  campaign  at  our  invitation  to  aid 
us  in  our  fight  against  segregation.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
today  the  author  of  the  Iowa  'Abatement 
and  Injunction  Law,'  familiarly  known 
as  the  'Cosson'  Law,  a  man  who  has  been 
a  county  attorney  in  Iowa,  assistant  at- 
torney-general for  four  years,  and  at- 
torney-general for  the  past  two  years, 
Hon.  George  Cosson."     (Applause.) 

Hon.  George  Cosson 

"In  dealing  with  the  subject  alloted  to 
me  today,  'Newer  Methods  of  Dealing 
with  Commercialized  Vice,'  I  think  it 
may  be  profitable  to  recite  briefly  the 
older  methods  of  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  found  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  commercial- 
ized vice,  whether  it  is  found  in  a  city 
of  10,000,  a  city  of  50,000,  a  city  of 
100,000,  or  a  great  city  of  two  or  four 
million,  like  Chicago  or  New  York.  I 
find  that  much  the  same  old  plan  is  fol- 
lowed, and  that  vice  is  vice  wherever  you 
go. 

"I  will  recite  briefly  what  was  going 
on  at  one  time  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  same 
thing  has  been  going  on — and  perhaps 
is  still  going  on — in  your  own  State. 
The  all-night  saloon,  the  all-night  gam- 
bling house,  and  the  red  light  district, 
actually  with  red  lights  and  open  invita- 
tion, were  all  present,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  the  madam  would  go  up  to 
the  police  judge  and  pay  a  fine.  It 
would  all  be  entered  on  the  books,  so 
much  for  the  madam  and  so  much  for 
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the  girl.  Of  course,  that  meant  that  she 
had  a  license  to  continue  in  business  un- 
til the  next  month,  which  generally 
meant  also  a  license  to  rob,  because  a 
man  very  seldom  dares  complain  if  he 
gets  robbed  in  such  a  place.  It  meant  a 
license,  of  course,  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  at  five  and  ten  times  the  regular 
price.  It  meant  a  license  to  do  prac- 
tically anything. 

"Now  this  old  form  may  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  money  may  not  be  paid 
into  the  city,  because  the  conscience  of 
the  people  may  have  so  developed  that 
they  have  refused  to  permit  the  city  to  go 
directly  into  partnership  with  vice.  But, 
my  friends,  the  city  with  any  form  of 
segregated  districts  is  in  a  partnership 
with  vice.  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  a  part  of  the  revenue  is  paid  to 
the  city  treasury  for  police  protection, 
or  whether  the  same  amount  is  paid  into 
the  campaign  fund  of  the  political  party 
that  will  acquiesce  in  and  advocate  the 
very  thing  that  they  want  to  carry  on? 
It  makes  no  difference  to  the  people  in- 
terested in  vice  whether  they  pay  that 
money  as  a  fine  or  as  a  campaign  con- 
tribution. 

An  Open  Market 

"My  first  and  paramount  objection  to 
a  segregated  district  is  that  wherever  you 
have  a  segregated  district,  you  have  an 
open  market  for  the  sale  of  girls.  No 
matter  how  severe  you  make  the  inter- 
state laws  against  procuring,  the  white 
slave  traffic  will  always  be  with  you  as 
long  as  you  have  the  market.  When 
there  is  a  market  where  a  girl  can  be  sold 
at  a  high  price  and  where  she  can  be 
actually  physically  confined,  there  will 
always  be  someone  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness. Now,  if  you  destroy  the  segre- 
gated district,  you  also  destroy  the  mar- 
ket to  a  very  large  extent,  because  in 
any  city  where  the  police  in  good  faith 
make  war  on  all  of  these  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  there  is  no  man  that  can  sell  a 
girl  into  a  place.  The  only  exception 
to  that  is  the  very  ignorant  person  who 
can  be  kept  under  moral  intimidation. 

"The  second  important  point  is  that 
you  cannot  have  a  segregated  vice  dis- 
trict without  having  a  corrupted  police 
force.  It  matters  not,  as  I  have  said, 
whether  the  money  is  paid  directly  to  the 
city  or  directly  to  a  police  officer  or  into 


the  campaign  fund  of  a  political  party — it 
all  comes  back  to  the  same  thing,  that 
protected  vice  is  to  be  recognized.  I 
maintain  that  there  is  nothing  excep- 
tional about  the  Rosenthal  murder  in 
New  York.  The  only  reason  it  is  at- 
tracting so  much  attention  is  the  aroused 
public  conscience,  due  to  the  great  agita- 
tion of  the  past  three  years. 

Segregated  District  a  Crime  Center 

"A  segregated  vice  district  is  insep- 
arably connected  with  murder,  rapine, 
lust  and  robbery.  You  cannot  point  to  a 
single  district  which  is  not  inseparably 
connected  with  those  things.  I  heard  a 
gentleman  at  the  city  hall  yesterday  talk 
about  the  segregated  district.  He  said : 
'You  must  divorce  the  district  from  these 
other  evils,  such  as  white  slavery,  rob- 
bery, murder,  and  so  on.'  He  talked  as 
if  a  segregated  district  could  be  run  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  a  church 
for  solely  moral  or  philanthropic  pur- 
poses. But  the  men  that  are  engaged  in 
the  business,  the  men  that  profit  by  it, 
will  get  what  they  want  in  any  way  they 
can.  If  they  cannot  get  it  in  the  old  way 
of  paying  the  money  directly  to  the  po- 
liceman or  his  superior,  they  will  do  it 
in  the  gentleman's  way  of  contributing 
to  a  campaign  fund. 

"Every  investigation  of  this  subject  has 
shown  that  the  money  earned  by  these 
unfortunate  girls  does  not  go  to  them. 
Their  income  is  not  even  sufficient  to  get 
them  out  of  debt.  They  are  charged 
fictitious  prices  for  things,  and  no  matter 
how  hard  they  work,  no  matter  how 
many  men  they  entertain,  they  are  al- 
ways kept  in  debt.  Their  wages  some- 
times do  not  amount  to  more  than  three 
or  four  dollars  a  week.  The  madam  gets 
the  largest  wages,  and  some  man  back 
of  the  business  gets  an  immense  profit, 
part  of  which  goes  for  police  protection, 
directly  or  as  a  contribution  to  a  polit- 
ical campaign  fund.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, you  necessarily  have  a  low  moral 
tone  in  the  whole  city,  because  if  that 
sort  of  thing  is  permitted,  your  police 
force  cannot  look  upon  any  crime  with 
the  same  degree  of  earnestness. 

"In  Iowa,  we  decided  that  we  could 
better  fight  this  thing  than  recognize  it, 
and  so  in  1900  we  passed  two  laws  which 
have  had  a  very  great  influence  in  elimi- 
nating   the     segregated    districts.     We 
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passed  one  law,  the  'Injunction  or  Abate- 
ment Law,'  which  provides  that  a  house 
of  prostitution  shall  be  considered  a  nui- 
sance and  that  the  county  attorney  or  any 
citizen  may  institute  an  action  in  equity 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Iowa  against 
the  person  operating  the  place.  A  tem- 
porary injunction  can  be  granted  and  if 
evidence  is  produced  that  the  house  is  a 
house  of  ill-fame,  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion is  granted  and  a  tax  of  $400  assessed 
against  the  building.  The  injunction  runs 
against  each  inmate,  the  madam,  the  man- 
ager of  the  place,  and  the  owner  of  the 
building,  if  he  has  had  notice  and  has 
refused  to  abate  the  nuisance.  That  law 
has  had  a  very  powerful  effect.  As  a 
result  of  it' a  man  that  knowingly  goes 
into  partnership  with  the  business  by 
leasing  his  building  for  an  immoral  pur- 
pose is  held  just  as  responsible  as  the  per- 
son that  carries  on  the  business. 

An  Effective  Recall 

"We  passed  another  law  known  as  the 
'Removal  Bill,'  which  has  had  even  more 
to  do  in  enforcing  the  law  than  the  in- 
junction law.  This  is  a  form  of  recall. 
The  recall  has  been  vigorously  advocated 
all  over  the  United  States  during  the  last 
few  years,  but  this  is  the  most  effective 
recall,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  on  the 
statute  books  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Before  it  was  written  I  personally  exam- 
ined practically  every  statute  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  recall  that  re- 
calls, and  with  practically  no  expense. 
The  bill  provides  that  you  may  institute 
a  suit  in  the  district  court  of  the  county 
in  which  the  defendant  resides.  You  file 
a  petition  with  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court.  The  bill  makes  the  mayor,  the 
chief  of  police,  all  police  officers,  includ- 
ing your  town  marshals,  constables, 
county  attorney,  sheriff  and  supervisors 
or  county  commissioners  subject  to  re- 
moval for  willful  neglect,  for  refusal  to 
perform  their  official  duty,  for  mal-ad- 
ministration  in  office,  extortion,  intoxica- 
tion, or  conviction  of  a  felony.  That 
petition  is  heard  in  not  less  than  ten  and 
not  more  than  twenty  days.  It  is  a  so- 
called  equitable  action,  is  a  summary  pro- 
ceeding, and  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  The  case  may  be  heard  in 
term  time  or  vacation,  and  it  takes  prece- 
dence over  all  other  cases  on  the 
docket.     It  is  possible  to  try  it  in  the 


lower  court  and  on  through  the  Supreme 
Court  in  not  to  exceed  two  months'  time. 

"We  have  removed  altogether  ten  offi- 
cials under  this  act.  We  removed  the 
chief  of  police  of  one  of  our  western 
cities  that  was  permitting  vice  under  the 
license  system.  In  this  city  the  famous 
Mabrey  gang  operated,  and  the  sworn 
testimony  on  the  trial  showed  that  people 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  some 
from  your  own  city,  were  brought  in 
there  and  fleeced  out  of  sums  of  money 
amounting  to  $250,000.  Those  opera- 
tions went  on  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  chief  of  police  in  that  city  was  re- 
moved from  office.  We  also  removed 
from  office  a  mayor  who  at  one  time  ran 
against  Senator  Cummins  for  governor. 
We  removed  another  mayor  in  a  smaller 
town.  We  removed  the  sheriff  of  one 
of  the  large  counties  in  the  State.  Within 
the  past  two  months  we  removed  four 
supervisors  because  they  were  using  the 
county's  money  extravagantly  in  build- 
ing bridges,  paying  for  bridges  five  and 
ten  times  what  they  ought  to  pay.  In  no 
case  that  has  ever  been  brought  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  against  a  derelict  official 
have  we  failed.  Every  petition  that  we 
have  ever  filed  against  a  man  has  been 
successful. 

"This  law  gives  the  attorney-general 
power  to  institute  a  suit  against  any  of- 
ficial in  the  State  of  Iowa  for  failure  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  makes 
it  the  governor's  duty  to  direct  the  case 
in  the  event  that  he  has  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  the  state's  attorney's  duty 
to  prosecute  any  one  other  than  himself 
in  his  county.  In  addition  to  that  it  pro- 
vides that  if  the  governor  fails,  the  at- 
torney-general fails,  the  state's  attorney 
fails,  any  citizen  may  institute  the  suit 
for  removal.  So  when  I  write  a  mayor 
and  tell  him  that  it  is  reported  to  me  that 
vice  is  going  on  in  his  community,  I  do 
not  get  an  insulting  letter  back,  but  I  get 
a  letter  thanking  me  for  the  information, 
and  I  see  the  report  immediately  that  the 
place  is  raided.  They  get  busy,  as  the 
boys  say. 

The  Enforcement  of  State  Laws 

"If  you  had  a  law  like  that  in  Illinois, 
the  mayor  of  a  city  could  not  take  upon 
himself  the  power  to  permit  the  State 
laws  to  be  violated.  Let  me  make  myself 
understood   a   little  better.     I   maintain 
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that  a  State  that  passes  a  law  should  have 
the  sovereign  power  to  see  that  it  is  en- 
forced. In  the  State  of  Iowa  the  gov- 
ernor and  I  have  the  power  to  see  that 
any  State  law  is  enforced.  I  maintain 
that  no  local  official  has  any  more  right 
to  nullify  a  State  law  than  South  Caro- 
lina had  the  right  to  secede  from  the 
Union  before  the  Civil  War. 

"In  saying  that,  I  am  a  believer  in  a 
very  large  amount  of  local  self-govern- 
ment for  cities.  There  are  a  thousand 
questions  that  do  not  concern  the  State 
at  large,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  local  affairs  should 
be  run  by  the  State,  but  I  say  that  it  is 
fundamental  that  no  municipality  and  no 
public  official  should  have  the  right  to 
permit  State  laws  to  be  violated  any  more 
than  any  State  should  have  the  rght  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  I  will  go  further 
than  that  and  say  that  it  is  the  State's 
business  not  only  to  see  that  its  laws  are 
enforced,  but  to  be  the  prosecuting  force 
back  of  them  to  administer  the  punish- 
ment. 

"There  is  one  weakness  in  our  situation 
in  this  fight — we  still  have  the  fine  and 
jail  system.  All  we  can  with  a  man  en- 
gaged in  this  nefarious  business  is  to  fine 
him;  but  after  he  has  paid  his  fine  he 
continues  to  engage  in  the  business.  We 
have  no  workshop,  and  if  he  is  put  in  jail 
he  is  generally  confined  in  absolute  idle- 
ness. We  ought  to  have  in  the  different 
States  a  form  of  indeterminate  sentence 
for  a  misdemeanor.  For  the  first  offense 
you  could  take  the  finger  prints  and  make 
a  complete  record;  for  the  second  of- 
fense the  prisoner  ought  to  be  given  an 
indeterminate  sentence  of  from  three  to 
six  months;  for  the  third  offense  there 
ought  to  be  a  sentence  of  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  work- 
house and,  wherever  possible  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  a  farm. 

Self-Supporting  Prisoners 

"In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  prisoners 
being  self-supporting.  You  know  that 
crime  is  one  of  our  greatest  economic 
problems.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Ware  in 
1909  who  gathered  careful  statistics, 
showing  that  crime  costs  us  over  $100,000 
an  hour — as  much  as  $3,500,000  a  day. 
He  says  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  1900,  added  to  the  total 


amount  of  money  received  from  coal  and 
from  the  wool  off  of  the  backs  of  sheep 
all  over  the  United  States,  would  only 
equal  the  cost  of  crime  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  if  you  could  stop  crime 
for  just  nine  months,  you  could  pay  off 
the  entire  national  debt. 

"Now,  when  you  arrest  a  prisoner,  you 
can,  if  your  penal  system  is  a  correct  one, 
make  him  support  himself  and  his  de- 
pendent family  without  a  penny  of  cost 
to  the  community.  In  Detroit  they  have 
operated  a  workhouse  at  a  profit  and 
have  paid  back  to  the  city  nearly  a  mil« 
lion  dollars,  and  they  have  property  in 
addition  to  that  worth  nearly  two  million 
and  a  half  dollars  without  a  cent's  cost  to 
the  city.  They  pay  the  prisoners  from 
15  to  20  cents  a  day,  if  their  conduct  is 
good.  Minnesota  has  a  harvester  and 
binder  plant  and  has  made  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  out  of  it,  according  to  the 
government  expert,  at  the  same  time  sav- 
ing the  farmers  of  the  state  three  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  In  South  Carolina, 
with  its  colored  population,  in  period  cov- 
ered by  the  last  biennial  report  for  the  21 
months  preceding,  they  made  a  net  clear 
profit  on  their  prisoners  of  $519,000.  I 
think  North  Carolina  made  over  $200,- 
000,  and  Kansas  makes  an  annual  profit 
of  $40,000.  So  by  providing  a  workhouse 
and  a  colony  under  proper  managerial 
ability,  these  people  instead  of  being  a 
great  drain  upon  the  community  can  be 
made  self-supporting — and  that,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Building  a  Great  Citizenship 

"My  time  is  about  up.  I  want  to  say 
this,  gentlemen,  in  concluding.  Your 
city  is  destined,  I  suppose,  to  become  the 
greatest  city  in  America,  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  cities  in  the  world.  Your 
commercial  activities  are  the  awe  and  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  But,  my  friends, 
we  do  not  stand  simply  in  awe  of  great 
buildings.  Unless  you  can  build  a  great 
citizenship,  undoubtedly  you  will  fail. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said:  'Tell  me 
that  country  where  great  men  live  and  I 
will  sell  all  my  possessions  and  go  at  once 
to  that  place.'  You  cannot  build  a  great 
citizenship,  a  city  of  schools  and  churches 
and  colleges,  if  the  city  quietly  acquiesces 
in  all  forms  of  vice  or  goes  into  partner- 
ship with  it.  I  believe  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  there  will  not  be  a  city  in  the 
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United  States  that  will  recognize  a  thing 
that  is  wrong  per  se  and  license  it. 

"We  all  know  that  if  you  do  away  with 
the  segregated  districts,  you  are  going  to 
have  trouble.  But  this  is  not  merely  a 
skirmish,  it  is  not  even  simply  a  battle, 
it  is  a  war.  If  you  do  not  do  away  with 
this  evil  now,  you  will  do  away  with  it 
later.  While  you  will  have  trouble  if  you 
do  away  with  it  now,  you  will  have  in- 
finitely more  trouble  if  you  do  not  do 
away  with  it. 

"Everybody  knows  what  the  evils  of 
reconstruction  were  after  the  Civil  War. 
Everybody  knows  that  they  had  carpet- 
bag government  in  the  South.  Every- 
body knows  that  a  lot  of  cheap  politicians 
robbed  the  public  treasury  down  there. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  colored  man 
became  arrogant  at  first.  Everybody 
knows  that  in  certain  southern  states  to- 
day the  negro  is  disfranchised  under  the 
so-called  'grandfather  clause'  of  their 
constitutions.  Everybody  knows  that  in 
some  places,  there  is  peonage.  We  know 
these  things  and  yet  we  never  think  of 
going  back  to  slavery.  Now,  when  you 
have  done  away  with  the  segregated  dis- 
trict, somebody  will  find  half  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  prostitutes  who  haven't  been 
driven  out  of  business  and  this  fact  will 
be  held  up  as  something  awful  and  as  an 
argument  against  the  policy  of  suppres- 
sion. But  while  there  will  be  difficulties 
attending  an  uncompromising  war  on 
those  things,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  un- 
der the  old  system  of  a  protected  district. 
It  is  better  for  your  police  force,  it  is 
better  for  your  city  administration  and  it 
is  better  for  the  whole  moral  tone  of 
your  citizenship  when  you  do  away  with 
the  market  for  girls."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  ROE :  "To  all  persons 
who  make  a  study  of  this  subject,  comes 
the  conviction  that  a  segregated  district 
can  never  segregate,  that  segregation  has 
never  been  a  success.  During  all  times  in 
history  we  have  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
vice  as  one  to  be  regulated.  The  newer 
method  of  dealing  with  vice  is  one  of 
constant  repression  and  final  absolute  an- 
nihilation. It  is  not  putting  a  girl  off  to 
gain  headway  by  herself,  but  it  is  taking 
her  to  our  hearts,  trying  to  make  a  better 
girl,  a  better  woman  of  her.  We  have 
today  with  us  a  woman  who  has  done 
much,  not  only  in  New  York  City  but 
throughout  the  country  in  making  better 


women.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  when 
you  think  that  the  people  from  the  West 
and  the  people  from  the  East  are  all 
joining  hands  in  this  fight  against  com- 
mercialized vice.  We  have  with  us  to- 
day Miss  Maude  Miner  of  Waverly 
House,  New  York,  where  the  girls  are 
kept  temporarily  while  awaiting  trial  or 
to  testify  as  witnesses.  Miss  Miner  is 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Probation 
Association  and  a  former  probation  of- 
ficer of  the  Night  Court.  Many  of  our 
white  slave  witnesses  have  been  taken 
care  of  in  Waverly  House  through  the 
kindness  of  the  speaker  of  today,  Miss 
Maude  Miner.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  the  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Probation  Association,  Miss 
Miner."     (Applause.) 

Maude  E.  Miner 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  you  to- 
day about  this  great  moral  problem  which 
concerns  us  all,  and  which  concerns  you 
especially  because  of  the  conditions  in 
your  city  at  this  moment.  We  have  been 
taking  it  for  granted  that  everybody  be- 
lieved in  suppression  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  talk  against  segregation  any 
longer.  Yet  we  find  that  it  is,  that  we 
uust  continue  to  declare  that  segregation 
does  not  segregate,  that  the  only  possible 
method  of  dealing  with  vice  is  by  destroy- 
ing vice  and  not  by  regulating  it.  And  if 
we  do  suppress  vice  in  our  cities,  we  must 
deal  with  the  unfortunate  victims,  who 
have  been  leading  a  life  of  immorality 
and  prostitution  and  vice,  and  who  come 
to  the  courts  and  the  prisons  as  a  result 
of  this  policy  of  suppression. 

"In  our  Night  Court  in  New  York- 
City  in  a  single  night  one  may  see  thirty 
or  forty  women  —  formerly  at  times  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  150  or  165  —  from 
all  over  the  city  passing  by  the  bar  of 
justice  charged  with  various  offenses  — 
the  largest  number  for  offenses  relating 
to  prostitution,  soliciting  on  the  streets, 
as  keepers  or  inmates  of  houses,  violat- 
ing the  tenement  house  law  by  carrying 
on  prostitution  in  tenement  houses,  and 
for  other  offenses  of  that  kind.  These 
are  women  of  all  nationalities  and  of  all 
ages  over  sixteen.  The  judge  has  it  in  his 
discretion  to  impose  various  penalties. 
He  may  fine,  he  may  send  to  the  work- 
house, he  may  send  to  the  reformatory 
or  he  may  release  on  probation. 
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Fining|System  Vicious 

"Of  all  systems  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  fining  system  is  the  most  vicious." 
The  fine  is  nothing  but  a  license,  and  the 
fine  system  should  be  absolutely  and  ut- 
terly abolished.  Two  years  ago  when  I 
was  in  your  city  I  learned  that  nearly 
all  of  the  women  who  were  serving  sen- 
tences in  prison  were  serving  out  fines, 
not  real  prison  sentences  in  the  first  in- 
stance. They  had  been  fined  and  they 
could  not  pay  the  fine;  therefore  they 
were  serving  a  sentence  in  the  prison  or 
workhouse.  Is  it  fair  to  make  the  sen- 
tence depend  merely  upon  money  so  that 
the  woman  who  has  the  money  can  keep 
out  of  prison  while  the  woman  who  has 
not  must  stay  in?  Under  such  a  system 
it  is  the  woman  who  has  associated  with 
her  a  man  who  is  living  on  the  proceeds 
of  prostitution  who  can  usually  get  out, 
because  he  can  get  money  and  can  pay 
the  fine.  In  other  words,  it  is  placing  a 
premium  upon  the  man  who  lives  on  vice 
and  it  is  increasing  the  number  of  those 
men  in  our  midst. 

"The  workhouse  does  not  help  women. 
It  is  only  a  prison.  The  women  are  con- 
fined irt  cells,  and  what  chance  is  there 
for  genuine  help?  It  does  not  aid  a 
woman  to  imprison  her.  It  docs  help  her 
to  train  her  and  to  do  something  for  her 
that  will  make  it  possible  after  she  leaves 
the  institution  to  live  an  upright  life  if 
she  has  any  desire  to  do  so.  It  is  possi- 
ble oftentimes  to  stimulate  that  desire 
and  to  point  the  way.  I  feel  that  we 
should  supplant  the  workhouse  and  pri- 
son by  reformatories  of  the  right  kind 
in  the  country  where  we  can  have  an  in- 
stitution on  the  cottage  plan  with  twenty 
or  thirty  women  in  a  cottage,  and  where 
there  can  be  the  right  conditions  for 
training  and  help.  We  have  such  a  state 
institution  in  New  York,  our  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bed- 
ford. It  is  a  real  reformative  institution 
and  is  doing  effective  work.  There 
should  be  such  a  state  reformatory  for 
women  in  this  and  every  other  state  in 
order  to  give  the  women  a  chance  for 
reformation. 

Probation 

"We  find  that  there  are  certain  women, 
especially  the  younger  women,  who  have 
been  in  the  life  a  very  short  time  and 
who  have  not  been  enslaved  by  it,  who 


are  able  to  return  at  once  to  society.  The 
probation  system  is  of  help  in  aiding 
these  women.  I  know  because  for  three 
years  I  was  a  probation  officer  in  our 
Night  Court  in  New  York  and  had  under 
my  care  many  of  these  young  girls  and 
women.  I  still  have  under  care  many 
of  those  girls  and  women  whom  I  knew 
there  three,  four  and  five  years  ago.  I 
know  that  they  have  been  helped,  that 
some  of  them  have  been  permanently 
restored  to  society  as  useful  members. 
I  say  the  percentage  is  small  of  those 
who  can  go  back  to  society  without  any 
period  of  training  at  all,  but  there  should 
be  here  in  your  city  and  in  every  city  an 
adult  probation  system  which  does  give 
the  opportunity  to  those  who  are  fitted  to 
be  improved  by  it.  As  a  test  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  chance  for  these 
women,  we  should  provide  some  sifting 
process  in  connection  with  our  courts  by 
which  these  girls  can  be  selected.  Those 
who  are  not  fitted  for  probation  should 
be  committed  to  institutions  of  either  a 
reformatory  or  a  custodial  nature.  A 
house  of  detention  where  all  women  can 
be  retained  during  the  period  of  investi- 
gation and  examination  is  essential.  We 
have  provision  in  our  state  law  for  such 
a  house  of  detention  in  New  York,  al- 
though we  have  not  yet  secured  an  ap- 
propriation for  it.  That  will  centralize 
the  work  and  be  a  combined  Women's 
Court  and  House  of  Detention.  Women 
will  come  there  from  the  different  parts 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  be  held 
during  the  period  of  trial.  It  is  provided 
that  there  shall  be  segregation  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  offenders,  so  that  the 
younger  girls  will  not  be  associated  with 
the   older   and    more   hardened    women. 

Chicago  Police  Stations  Bad 

"Two  years  ago  I  visited  some  of  your 
Chicago  station  houses  and  prisons  and 
I  confess  that  I  never  saw  such  wretched 
conditions.  In  several,  I  saw  water  rush- 
ing through  the  cells  into  an  open  sewer 
from  which  foul  odors  were  emitted.  In 
one,  I  remember,  the  cells  of  the  men  and 
the  women  backed  each  other '  and  the 
men  were  talking  with  the  women  in  that 
cellar-prison  where  they  had  been  con- 
fined three  days  —  over  a  Sunday  and 
holiday.  All  the  prisoners  had  hard 
boards  instead  of  beds  and  all  were  cel- 
lar prisons  except  the  Harrison   Street 
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Annex,  which  I  hear  has  been  abolished 
since  that  time.  There  I  found  various 
classes  of  offenders,  women  held  as  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  leading  a  life  of 
prostitution,  a  vagrant  girl  who  had  not 
entered  a  court,  and  dependent  children 
who  could  not  enter  the  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion Home  because  it  was  under  quaran- 
tine. 

"Why  can  we  not  deal  with  our  offen- 
ders at  least  humanely?  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  putting  them  in  cells 
and  in  sub-cellars  where  the  drainage  is 
bad  and  places  are  unsanitary.  We  can 
have  a  proper  house  of  detention  with 
single  rooms  instead  of  cells.  We  can 
talk  with  these  women,  we  can  find  out 
what  their  past  has  been,  how  long  they 
have  been  leading  a  life  of  wretchedness, 
what  the  influences  were  that  brought 
them  to  it.  We  can  do  something  to 
help  them  and  also  use  this  knowledge 
to  prevent  others  from  coming  into  this 
same  life. 

"I  find  that  such  investigations  give 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  discovering 
whether  or  not  the  girls  are  living  with 
men  who  are  simply  taking  their  earn- 
ings. Through  our  work  in  this  connec- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  bring  to  justice 
and  secure  long  sentences  for  some  of 
these  traffickers  and  procurers.  We  have 
in  New  York  State  a  law  which  makes 
it  a  felony  for  a  man  to  live  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  prostitution  and  send  women  to 
the  street  for  the  purposes  of  prostitu- 
tion. Within  the  last  two  months  we  se- 
cured one  sentence  of  from  10  to  20 
years,  plus  a  fine  of  $10,000,  for  a  man 
who  had  taken  a  young  girl  from  an  em- 
ployment agency  and  put  her  in  a  house 
of  prostitution.  Another  sentence  of  10 
to  17  years  was  imposed  upon  a  procurer 
who  sent  to  the  streets  a  young  Rus- 
sian girl  only  seventeen  years  of  age  who 
had  been  in  the  country  but  two  years. 

Social  Conditions  and  Vice 

"Many  of  these  girls  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  life  of  vice  that  they  are  lead- 
ing. We  must  take  that  into  considera- 
tion when  we  deal  with  them  in  courts 
and  prisons.  We  find  that  the  procurer 
is  too  often  responsible  and  that  he  has 
been  the  active  means  of  bringing  them 
into  a  life  of  prostitution,  although  other 
causes  have  helped.  The  conditions  at 
home,  at  work  or  at  play,  a  bad  heredity 
and  feeble  minds  and  wills  have  entered 
as  factors  in  the  downfall  of  many  girls, 


and  society  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  wreckage.  Home  conditions  are  often 
so  bad  in  tenements  that  the  girls  are 
glad  to  get  out  of  them.  We  find  crowd- 
ed homes  where  ten  or  twelve  people 
are  living  in  two  or  three  narrow  rooms 
and  sweatshop  homes  in  which  little  chil- 
dren and  girls  are  working  far  into  the 
night  making  artificial  flowers  and  willow 
plumes.  There  is  the  economic  pressure 
and  we  find  girls  have  been  working  for 
four  or  five  dollars  a  week  in  stores  and 
factories.  One  of  our  little  witnesses  in 
a  white  slave  traffic  case  just  this  last 
week  told  me  that  she  had  been  earning 
four  dollars  a  week  in  a  store  before  she 
met  the  procurer  and  that  she  found  it 
hard  to  live  on  four  dollars.  Besides,  it 
is  not  only  the  low  wage  and  the  bad  con- 
ditions of  work  and  the  night  work,  it  is 
the  low  tone  and  atmosphere  in  the  place 
of  work.  As  one  girl  said  to  me :  'Some- 
times us  girls  pretend  we're  bad  whether 
we  are  or  not,  so  we  can  be  on  the  inside 
and  hear  all  that  is  going  on.' 

"We  must  do  the  right  kind  of  pro- 
tective work  that  will  enable  the  girls  to 
protect  themselves  and  choose  to  do  the 
things  that  are  right  and  true.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  clean  up  our  city  absolutely, 
but  we  can  do  much  toward  this  and  do 
effective  educational  work  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  youth.  Every  one  of  you 
can  do  protective  work.  If  a  body  such 
as  the  City  Club  assembled  today  de- 
termines to  stamp  out  vice  from  this 
city,  determines  to  better  conditions,  to 
make  it  a  clean,  wholesome  city  for  your 
own  girls,  your  sisters,  your  daughters, 
your  neighbors  all  about  you,  you  can  do 
it.  Conditions  are  bad,  we  admit,  but 
never  were  so  many  people  interested  in 
improving  them,  never  were  so  many 
awake  to  the  fact  that  society  is  really 
responsible.  We  find  that  these  girls  are 
not  vicious  and  we  should  not  term  them 
'fallen'  and  'lost.'  We  must  recognize 
that  they  are  human  beings  with  hearts 
and  with  souls,  that  many  of  them  have 
never  had  a  chance  and  that  there  has 
been  responsible  a  man  who  has  perhaps 
not  trafficked  in  vice,  but  who  has  de- 
graded that  girl  and  sent  her  down.  With 
every  one  of  us  working  for  this  protec- 
tion, standing  for  the  suppression  of 
prostitution,  for  the  annihilation  of  vice 
from  this  citv.  we  can  accomplish  much 
and  finally  bring  about  a  higher  morality, 
a  greater  brotherhood  and  a  faith  in  a 
humanity  more  divine."    (Applause.) 
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LESSONS  OF  THE  ELECTION 


Wednesday  evening,  November  13, 
"Lessons  of  the  Election"  were  discussed 
at  dinner  at  the  City  Club  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  political  parties. 
The  speakers  were  Edwin  H.  Cassels  for 
the  Republicans,  William  Brown,  Jr.,  for 
the  Democrats,  John  C.  Kennedy  for  the 
Socialists  and  Charles  Edward  Merriam 
and  Jane  Addams  for  the  Progressives. 
Judge  Edward  Osgood  Brown  presided. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  "I  understand 
that  the  legitimate  duty  of  a  chairman  is 
to  express  no  opinion  whatever,  to  be 
as  impartial  as  possible,  to  introduce  the 
various  speakers  and  to  efface  himself 
entirely,  but  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
understanding on  the  present  occasion, 
I  have  added  to  that  general  understand- 
ing as  to  the  usual  duties  of  the  chairman, 
an  express  stipulation  with  the  omnipo- 
tent secretary  of  the  City  Club  that  I 
should  not  be  expected  even  to  indicate 
to  what  political  party  I  gave  my  al- 
legiance. 

"There  are  two  reasons  why  I  was  so 
particular.  The  first  is  that  amid  all  the 
varying  and  bewildering  theories  and 
propositions  and  planks  that  the  various 
parties  proposed  to  us  in  the  last  election, 
I  did  not  discover  any  attack  upon  the 
proposition  which  city  clubs  and  civic 
federations  and  bar  associations  and  other 
ethical  societies  have  pounded  into  us 
judges,  that  we  should  not  participate 
in  politics  in  any  way  whatever,  either 


before  or  after  election,  so  I  suppose  that 
that  is  a  theory  upon  which  all  parties 
are  united.  Again  there  is  a  statute  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  which  provides  that 
a  judge  of  the  Appellate  court  shall  not 
express  any  opinions  except  in  writing. 
Yet  since  the  subject  of  the  evening  is 
the  lessons  of  the  election,  I  may  be 
pardoned,  perhaps,  for  suggesting  that 
I  have  had  some  election  lessons  myself. 
I  have  had  the  fortune  to  cast  a  vote  in 
twelve  presidential  elections,  and  in  nine 
of  them  I  learned  the  same  lesson.  It 
was  the  lesson  of  patience  and  fortitude 
under  unmerited  disappointment  and  mis- 
fortune. (Laughter.)  In  the  other  three 
I  found  the  lesson  to  be  the  necessity  of 
restraining  undue  elation,  and  of  repress- 
ing what  I  once  heard  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  call  'idiotic  squeals  of  joy'  that 
showed  an  unbalanced  and  unphilosophic 
mind.  I  hope  that  none  of  you  are 
arithmeticians  enough  to  gather  from 
what  I  have  said  any  meaning  as  to  what 
my  politics  may  be."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Edwin  H.  Cassels,  representing 
the  Republicans,  was  introduced  as  the 
first  speaker. 

Edwin  H.  Cassels 

"I  was  asked  to  speak  this  evening  on 
the  subject  of  the  need  for  the  Short 
Ballot  in  Illinois,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  election — a  subject,  fortunately, 
which  should  not  be  treated  from  a  par- 
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tisan  standpoint.  Nevertheless,  having 
been  introduced  as  a  Republican,  I  shall 
digress  for  a  moment  from  my  subject  to 
say  that  there  are  some  lessons  that  we 
Republicans  may  learn  from  the  recent 
campaign  and  election.  Adversity  is  a 
good  teacher.  One  thing  which  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  we  have  had  is  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  learn  how  to  be  good 
and  cheerful  losers,  and  among  many 
other  virtues,  new  and  old,  to  be  a  good 
loser  always  will  stand  as  an  important 
and  most  admirable  thing  in  politics. 

The  People  Sometimes  Forget 

"Another  lesson  of  the  campaign  is 
that  the  people — Republicans  even — 
sometimes  forget.  Until  shortly  before 
the  Republican  convention  of  last  sum- 
mer, it  was  generally  acknowledged  by 
Republicans  that  Mr.  Taft  was  a  good 
man  and  a  good  president.  Some  people 
thought  he  had  made  mistakes,  but  the 
mistakes,  if  they  were  mistakes,  were 
mistakes  due  to  a  want  of  political 
sagacity ;  they  were  not  mistakes  of  the 
heart ;  they  were  not  the  mistakes  of  a 
man  who  in  any  way  intended  to  favor 
one  class  of  citizens  over  another.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  mistakes  of  a  man  who 
did  not  seem  to  understand  how  to  keep 
his  ear  to  the  ground.  Later  on,  after 
the  campaign  got  fully  under  way,  a  good 
many  of  the  Republicans  seemed  to  for- 
get that  Mr.  Taft  had  been  not  only  a 
good,  but  a  great,  president.  They  for- 
got, as  they  went  to  the  postoffice  and 
deposited  their  savings  in  the  Postal 
Savings  Bank,  that  Mr.  Taft  was  a  real 
progressive.  They  forgot  when  they  saw 
the  parcels  post  established,  and  the 
people  relieved  from  the  express  monop- 
oly, that  Mr.  Taft  was  a  progressive. 
They  forgot  when  they  looked  into  the 
statutes  enacted  during  his  administration 
and  saw  the  beginning  of  much  important 
and  far-reaching  legislation  intelligently 
and  carefully  designed  to  bring  about 
social  justice,  that  Mr.  Taft  was  a  pro- 
gressive. 

"Many  Republicans  seemed  to  forget 
his  advocacy  of  a  federal  commission  to 
examine  into  suggested  remedies  for  the 
just  grievances  of  labor.  These  Repub- 
licans seemed  to  forget  the  establishment 
of   free  trade  with  the  Philippines,  the 


corporation  tax,  and  the  splendid  effi- 
ciency of  the  departmental  administration 
of  the  government,  his  devotion  to  civil 
service  reform,  his  firm  stand  for  the 
integrity  of  the  courts  and  the  impartial 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  his  splendid 
efforts  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 
And  right  here  in  Chicago,  in  the  midst 
of  the  campaign,  men  said  that  Mr.  Taft 
was  not  progressive  in  his  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  the  conservation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  honored 
member  and  former  president  of  this 
Club,  without  a  peer  (and  I  say  this 
advisedly)  in  his  profound  knowledge  of, 
and  in  real  devotion  to,  the  principles  of 
conservation. 

"Notwithstanding  this  splendid  record 
of  achievement,  we  heard  the  cry — and 
from  Republicans — that  Mr.  Taft  was  a 
'standpatter^,'  and  even  a  reactionary.  We 
Republicans  have  learned  that  the  pendu- 
lum of  party  feeling  swings  quickly  in 
a  campaign  where  the  emotions  of  the 
people  are  appealed  to  by  the  raising  of 
issues,  over  which,  standing  alone,  there 
is  no  real  controversy. 

"The  Progressive  candidate  for  presi- 
dent in  his  speech  of  November  27,  1910, 
before  the  New  York  Republican  Con- 
vention, said  this : 

During  the  last  eighteen  months  a  long 
list  of  laws  embodying  legislation  most 
heartily  to  be  commended  as  embodying 
wisdom  with  progress  has  been  enacted  by 
Congress   and   approved   by  President  Taft. 

"  'Combining  wisdom  with  progress' — 
I  think  we  who  are  here  as  citizens  and 
not  as  partisans,  we  who  in  this  Club 
throw  aside  partisanship  and  approach 
public  questions  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  citizens,  we  who  in  this  Club  are 
accused  of  being  progressive — sometimes 
on  the  double  quick — will  admit  that  the 
kind  of  progress  we  want  in  this  country 
is  the  progress  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
spoken  of  as  the  progress  combined  with 
wisdom,  which  was  made  under  those 
first  eighteen  months  of  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Taft.  The  history  of 
those  eighteen  months  was  written  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1910,  and  it  stood 
then  as  it  stands  now,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
then  said  in  a  later  part  of  the  same 
speech,  'an  earnest  of  the  achievement 
which  is  yet  to  come.'    We  must  judge  an 
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administration  not  by  any  single  act,  but 
by  the  sum  total  of  its  accomplishment, 
and  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Taft's  term  has 
been  even  more  fruitful  in  good  results 
than  the  first  part  of  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt spoke. 

"I  was  interested  to  take  up  the  last 
number  of  Collier's  Weekly,  which  we 
know  has  had  a  difficult  career  in  the 
past  campaign,  and  to  read  there  an 
editorial,  which  seemed  to  me  significant, 
appearing  as  it  did  in  a  Progressive 
paper — Progressive,  at  least,  after  a 
certain  date  in  October.  The  editorial, 
among  things,  states  that  Mr.  Taft  has 
had  'a  static  temperament  in  a  highly 
dynamic  age.'  I  should  like  to  amend 
that  by  saying  that  the  president  has 
had  a  stable  temperament  in  a  highly 
dynamic  age — an  age  in  many  ways  too 
clamorous  for  change.  The  editorial 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Taft  was 
strongly  for  precedent  and  the  old  ways, 
and  then  states : 

A  good  many  persons  who  have  suffered 
that  handicap  have  had  their  innings  in  history 
later  on.  In  many  another  epoch,  past  and 
future,  in  a  different  public  mood,  these  quali- 
ties of  Taft's  could  be  hailed  as  virtues.  And 
as  these  things  go  like  the  swing  of  a  pendu- 
lum, who  knows  but  if  Taft  were  given 
another  term  he  might  arrive  upon  1916  in 
steady  glory,  the  man  of  the  hour. 

"When  we  get  a  little  further  away 
from  Mr.  Taft's  administration,  and  get 
a  better  perspective,  the  pendulum  will 
swing  back,  and  when  the  history  of  his 
administration  is  finally  written,  Mr. 
Taft  will  come  into  his  own. 

Republican  Party  Defender  of 
Individual  Rights 

"A  word  further  in  the  way  of  pro- 
phecy :  nobody  knows  what  is  to  be  the 
outcome  of  the  present  unsettled  politi- 
cal condition,  but  I  believe  that  the  Re- 
publicans who  stood  by  Mr.  Taft,  even 
admitting  his  mistakes,  the  Republicans 
who  did  not  vote  for  him,  and  possibly 
some  good  members  of  that  party  which 
has  had  its  innings  three  times  in  the 
last  twelve  presidential  elections,  believe, 
and  believe  firmly,  that  there  is  to  be  in 
the  future  in  this  country  a  party  which 
will  stand  firmly  and  strongly  for  truly 
representative  government  under  the 
Constitution,  for  the  integrity  of  the 
courts,  and  the  finality  of  judicial  de- 
cisions   on    constitutional    controversies. 


They  believe  that  this  party,  also,  in  the 
future,  will  stand  firmly  and  strongly 
and  intelligently  against  monopoly,  and 
will  not  compromise  with  it ;  that  this 
party,  while  recognizing  fully  the  grow- 
ing need  for  an  expansion  of  the  sphere 
of  government  and  recognizing  fully  the 
needs  of  an  older  social  order,  will  stand 
firmly  and  strongly  and  staunchly  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual ;  that  there  will 
be  a  party,  which  on  the  great  issue  which 
is  fast  being  forced  upon  us,  will  stand 
for  individualism  as  against  Socialism. 
And  I  believe  that  it  fairly  may  be  said 
in  the  light  of  the  happenings  of  the 
recent  campaign,  that  such  a  party  neces- 
sarily will  continue  to  be  the  'Grand  Old 
Party.' 

"We  come  now  to  a  valuable  and  emi- 
nently practical  lesson  which  all  of  us, 
I  am  sure,  as  good  citizens,  will  agree  has 
been  taught  by  this  election.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  a  campaign  carried  on 
at  such  an  enormous  cost  of  time,  energy 
and  money,  did  nothing  more  than  merely 
to  decide  who  was  to  hold  the  offices  for 
the  next  term.  I  think  that  there  is  no 
more  obvious  lesson  which  the  election 
right  here  in  Chicago  has  taught  us  than 
the  need  in  this  state  and  city  for  a 
shorter  ballot. 

Unintelligent  Electorate  Danger  to  State 

"No  matter  to  what  party  we  belong, 
we  all  will  agree  that  during  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  an  important  move- 
ment in  this  country,  the  end  and  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  vitalize  and  to  pro- 
mote democracy,  to  promote  the  full,  fair 
and  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  to  enable  the  state  or  the  nation 
by  its  political  machinery  more  precise- 
ly and  more  clearly  to  ascertain  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  wishes  of  the 
people  finally  are  expressed  at  the  ballot 
box,  and  the  value  of  an  election  depends 
primarily  upon  the  sum  total  of  the  intelli- 
gence contributed  to  the  election  by  the 
voters.  An  election  by  a  thoughtless, 
careless,  or  an  unintelligent  electorate  is 
not  a  benefit,  but  is  likely  to  be  a  danger 
to  the  state. 

"If  the  voter  is  clearly  to  express  his 
intention  at  the  election,  the  machinery 
by  which  he  expresses  that  intention  must 
be  made  as  simple  and  as  workable  as 
possible.     At  the  recent  election  we  had 
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a  ballot  in  the  City  of  Chicago  of  the 
size  of  this  (indicating  sample  ballot). 
This  is  a  sample  of  a  ballot  actually  used 
in  my  own  precinct  in  the  21st  ward. 
Mow  many  have  thought  of  the  absurdity 
of  trying  intelligently  to  vote  this  ballot? 
This  ballot  has  425  names  in  7  columns. 
Jf  we  count  the  presidential  electors  for 
each  party  as  one  name,  there  are  258 
names.  There  were  52  different  offices 
to  be  filled  outside  of  presidential  elec- 
tors, and  29  presidential  electors, 
making  81  in  all.  This  ballot  is 
about  two  feet  eight  inches  long  by  about 
one  foot  eight  and  a  half  inches  wide. 
It  contains  656  square  inches,  or  ap- 
proximately four  and  five-ninths  square 
feet  of  paper.  On  this  ballot  some  of 
the  parties,  being  considerate  of  the  voter, 
left  some  blank  spaces,  but  there  was  a 
possibility  of  there  being  510  names.  So 
the  full  possibilities  of  this  ballot  were 
not  reached.  There  were  49  names  for 
the  12  places  for  judges  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court,  5  names  for  bailiff  of  the 
Municipal  Court,  59  names  for  the  10 
county  commissioners,  18  names  for  the 
three  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  so  on.  We  have  then  in  this 
ballot  53  different  choices  which  an  elec- 
tor had  to  make  at  the  election.  If  he 
used  a  voting  machine  and  had  to  cast 
his  vote  in  the  time  allowed,  he  had  an 
almost  impossible  task.  This  ballot  is  so 
absurd  that  I  think  it  needs  no  argument 
to  convince  anyone  that  it  should  be 
shortened. 

"Seemingly  this  is  not  the  only  time 
in  this  country  that  we  have  been  both- 
ered by  too  much  ballot.  In  the  Bigelow 
Papers,  L  think  it  is  the  Hon.  Preserved 
Doe  who  makes  a  similar  complaint.  He 
puts  it  somewhat  this  way : 

The  elect  got  the  offices  down  to  tide-waiter, 
The  people  took  skinnin'  ez  mild  ez  a  tater, 
Seemed  tu  choose  who  they  wanted  tu,  footed 

the  bills, 
And  felt  kind  o'  'z  though  they  were  havin' 

their  wills, 
Which  kep'  'em  ez  harmless  an'  cherfle  ez 

crickets, 
While   all   we   invested   wuz   names   on   the 

tickets. 

"A  ballot  like  this,  with  names  to  be 
voted  on  for  such  offices  as  county  sur- 
veyor, where  the  only  requirements  are 
technical ;  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  etc., 
so  increases  the  magnitude  of  the  voter's 


task  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  intelli- 
gently to  vote  the  ballot.  Just  to  the 
extent  that  you  take  away  from  the 
voter  the  possibility  of  voting  the  ballot 
intelligently,  you  to  that  same  extent 
disfranchise  him. 

Short  Ballot  Movement 

"For  the  last  two  years,  there  has  been 
quite  a  movement  on  foot  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  for  the  shortening 
of  the  ballot.  I  said  before  that  this  is 
not  a  political  measure.  President-elect 
Wilson,  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
all  have  declared  themselves  as  in  favor 
of  the  short  ballot.  I  have  only  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  the  platforms  of 
the  three  large  parties,  but  I  find  that 
the  Democrats,  Republicans  and  Progres- 
sives in  various  state  platforms — the 
Democrats  in  three  states,  the  Republic- 
ans in  five  and  the  Progressives  in  six — 
have  declared  for  the  shortening  of  the 
ballot.  An  important  practical  lesson  of 
this  campaign,  therefore,  is  the  need  of 
simplifying  this  ballot.  We  ought  to 
simplify  it  by  making  only  the  important 
and  conspicuous  offices — the  offices  which 
have  to  do  with  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment— elective  and  making  the  rest  ap- 
pointive, either  by  an  executive  officer 
who  is  responsible  to  the  people  or  by  an 
executive  officer  from  lists  certified  by  a 
civil  service  commission.  Some  object 
generally  to  the  method  of  appointment. 
I  answer  that  we  have  now  with  this  long 
ballot  a  system  of  appointment.  With  a 
ballot  of  this  size  with  more  than  fifty 
offices  to  be  filled,  many  of  them  purely 
local,  purely  administrative  or  purely 
technical,  it  needs  an  expert  in  political 
methods  and  political  manipulation  to 
make  it  up  and  to  vote  it  after  it  is  made 
up.  With  the  growth  of  this  long  ballot, 
we  have  developed  that  expert,  the  man 
we  hear  so  much  about  today,  the  man 
whom  everybody  is  trying  to  down,  the 
fellow  who  has  taken  to  the  woods,  the 
political  boss.  You  cannot  have  a  long 
ballot  like  this  without  a  political  boss 
or  bosses  of  some  sort  or  another,  for 
the  reason  that  in  order  to  make  it  up, 
in  order  to  bring  any  sort  of  order  out 
of  chaos,  in  order  to  preserve  the  sem- 
blance of  party  government,  somebody 
has  to  take  the  responsibility  of  filling  up 
all  these  different  places.    What  we  have 
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now  in  fact  as  to  most  of  the  minor 
offices  is  appointment  by  party  bosses 
responsible  to  no  one  and  under  cover  of 
the  party  machine.  What  we  need  is 
appointment  by  some  one  elected  by  and 
directly  responsible  to  the  people.  The 
adoption  of  the  short  ballot  will  displace 
a  system  of  selfish,  irresponsible  appoint- 
ment by  a  system  of  responsible  appoint- 
ment. 

"If  wehad  only  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor  and  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly  to  elect  in  the  state,  and  if  we 
had  only  the  mayor  and  the  members  of 
the  common  council  to  elect  in  the  city, 
and  a  similar  scheme  for  the  county,  we 
would  have  at  the  head  of  the  ticket 
the  most  important  offices  in  the  county, 
state  and  city,  and  we  would  be  given 
full  opportunity  carefully  and  fairly  to 
inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates.  Unless  we  give  the  voter 
that  opportunity,  he  will  have  to  vote 
unintelligently  or  carelessly ;  he  will  have 
to  vote  as  somebody  else  tells  him,  either 
the  political  boss  or  the  newspapers.  And 
it  is  just  as  bad  to  follow  blindly  a  news- 
paper as  it  is  to  follow  a  political  boss ; 
you  get  the  same  result.  If  the  voter 
follows  the  boss  or  the  newspaper,  he 
substracts  just  so  much  from  the  sum 
total  of  the  voting  intelligence  contrib- 
uted to  the  election. 

Raise  Individual  Standard 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most 
important  lesson  of  this  particular  elec- 
tion, because  this  is  perhaps  the  longest 
ballot  that  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
state.  The  short  ballot  will  place  a  wieldy 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  voter,  one 
with  which  he  can,  if  he  only  uses  it, 
express  his  will,  but  it  will  not  make  him 
a  better  man  or  a  better  citizen.  Let  us 
remember  the  old  lesson  which  we  have 
learned  so  long  ago,  that  no  change  in  the 
election  machinery,  no  change  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  and  no  change  in 
governmental  policy  will  bring  us  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  millennium  unless 
all  efforts  of  government  and  the  efforts 
of  the  home,  the  church,  the  school  and 
the  other  social  agencies  and  the  efforts 
of  every  member  of  society  are  exercised 
fully  towards  raising  the  general  stand- 
ard of  the  individual  citizen.  In  other 
words,  we  come  back  again  to  what  some 


of  us  who  are  called  conservatives  believe 
is  the  orthodox  way,  the  long  road  to 
the  attainment  of  all  true  reform — the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  the  individual. 
What  we  need  in  a  democracy  is  the 
best,  the  uncon fused  and  the  most  intelli- 
gent expression  of  the  popular  will.  We 
can  promote  good  citizenship  and  democ- 
racy tremendously  by  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  individual  when  he  exercises 
his  vote  in  the  government  a  wieldy 
machine  that  he  knows  how  to  use  and 
that  he  can  use  intelligently.  Such  a 
machine  is  the  short  ballot."  (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  "I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  considered  as  wandering  from  the 
non-committal  attitude  which  I  took  so 
firmly  at  the  beginning  \f  I  say  I  hope 
some  of  our  friends  who  are  hereafter  to 
speak  will  tell  us  how  they  propose  to 
shorten  the  ballot,  by  adding  the  recall  of 
judicial  decisions  at  popular  elections. 
If  the  ballot  is  to  be  made  shorter,  I  think 
some  of  the  suggestions  that  are  made  as 
to  the  submission  of  questions  to  the 
people  at  popular  elections  must  be 
frowned  upon." 

William  Brown,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  Brown,  Jr.,  representing 
the  Democrats,  was  next  introduced. 
Mr.  Brown  called  attention  to  the 
remarkable  achievement  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
a  candidate  almost  unknown  politically 
two  years  ago,  in  securing  the  presi- 
dential nomination  and  in  drawing  to 
himself  the  voting  strength  revealed  at 
the  last  election.  He  reviewed  Mr. 
Wilson's  political  history  and  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  his  independence  and  personal 
qualities. 

Among  the  lessons  of  the  campaign, 
Mr.  Brown  mentioned  the  demonstration 
by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  conducting  the  business  of  a  great 
campaign  on  good  business  principles. 
He  said : 

Campaign  on  Business  Lines 

"Mr.  Wilson,  to  a  large  extent,  directed 
the  management  of  his  campaign,  and  for 
those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  way  in 
which  prior  campaigns  have  been  man- 
aged, it  would  have  been  a  real  treat  to 
have  visited  the  headquarters  here  and 
have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  busi- 
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ness  was  conducted.  The  office  was  or- 
ganized into  departments  and  the  head  of 
each  department  was  called  to  the  strict 
performance  of  his  duties  and  to  an  ac- 
counting for  the  business  of  his  depart- 
ment. A  purchasing  agent  was  installed 
and  absolutely  no  supplies  were  issued 
without  a  requisition.  A  strict  account 
was  kept  of  every  dollar  spent.  At  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  the  purchasing 
agent  found  that  his  accounts  checked 
absolutely.  In  the  last  campaign,  when 
they  checked  up,  I  think  there  was  al- 
most nothing  left.  Thirteen  or  fourteen 
typewriters  were  gone,  desks  were  miss- 
ing, and  in  fact  the  place  was  pretty 
generally  riddled.  Those  who  have 
feared  that  Governor  Wilson  was  a 
theorist  and  not  a  practical  man  might 
draw  a  very  good  lesson  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  business  affairs  of  the 
campaign  were  conducted.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  under  Wil- 
son's administration  the  affairs  of  the 
country  will  receive  the  same  kind  of 
businesslike  administration. 

"The  campaign  was  conducted  by 
Governor  Wilson  as  a  campaign  of  prin- 
ciples. He  appealed  to  the  voters  on 
principle,  and  not  through  a  hip-hurrah 
campaign.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  Democrats  appealed  to  the  convictions 
of  the  people,  and  that  means  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  reason  rather  than  to  the 
emotions  of  the  voters  and  elected  Gov- 
enor  Wilson  wholly  on  his  merits  and 
through  his  worth.  I  think  that  we  may 
rest  assured  that  in  his  administration 
we  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  that 
the  people  are  not  having  at  least  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  I  think  that  is  the 
principal  lesson  that  we  have  learned 
through  his  election,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  Democratic  president- 
elect will  live  up  fully  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  great  multitude  of  people 
who  have  placed  him  in  that  position." 
(Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  "I  suppose  we 
may  say  that  the  past  belongs  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  the  present  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  Democratic  party  and  our 
friends,  the  Progressives,  insist  that  the 
future  will  be  theirs.  (Applause.)  You 
had  better  applaud  now,  because  I  was 
going  to  say  that  I  think  they  will  have 


to  reckon  not  only  with  the  recrudesence 
of  my  friends  who  agree  with  the  first 
speaker,  and  with  the  persistency  of 
those  who  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  addressed  you,  but  with  still 
another  factor  in  the  situation,  a  party 
which  in  the  state  of  Illinois  in  1896 
cast  1,147  votes,  in  1900  11,060  votes,  in 
1908  34,711  votes,  and  in  the  year  1912 
cast  for  my  friend  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is 
now  to  address  you,  75,000  votes  for 
governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Kennedy  will  tell  you  what  in  his  opinion 
the  lessons  of  this  election  are  and  I 
think  that  they  will  be  interesting."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

John  C.  Kennedy 

"The  true  significance  of  the  campaign 
of  1912  will  not  be  fully  recognized  until 
the  votes  are  cast  and  counted  in  the 
election  of  1916,  possibly  not  until  1920. 
Superficially  considered,  this  election 
means  an  overwhelming  indorsement  of 
the  Democratic  party,  its  candidates,  its 
platform  and  its  principles,  but  I  think 
if  we  analyze  the  results  of  the  election 
carefully,  we  will  all  agree  that  that  is 
hardly  true  to  the  facts. 

Democratic  Victory  No  Party 

Indorsement 

"I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  over 
the  figures  of  the  popular  vote  cast  in 
1908  and  the  popular  vote  cast  in  1912, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  these  figures 
mean  anything  but  an  overwhelming  in- 
dorsement of  the  Democratic  party.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  1908  Mr.  Bryan's 
vote  was  6,409,000,  and,  according  to 
figures  published  by  the  Chicago  Even- 
ing Post  last  night,  the  Democratic  vote 
this  year  was  6,323,000,  somewhat  less 
than  what  Mr.  Bryan  got  four  years 
ago.  In  1908,  the  percentage  of  the  total 
vote  obtained  by  the  Democratic  party 
was  over  43  per  cent,  whereas  this  year  it 
was  only  about  42  per  cent,  so  this  ap- 
parently overwhelming  victory  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  no  indorsement  of 
the  Democratic  party  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  victory  is  based  on  other 
points,  and  was  given  to  the  Democratic 
party  simply  by  a  division  in  the  majority 
of  the  voters  who  were  opposed  to  both 
its  policies  and  its  principles. 

"Recognizing     that      fact  —  and      we 
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must  recognize  it — I  say  right  here,  with- 
out wishing  in  the  least  to  say  anything 
derogatory  to  Governor  Wilson  or  to 
any  Democrat,  that  there  is  practically 
no  significance  in  the  so-called  Demo- 
cratic victory,  either  from  a  social  or 
political  standpoint,  and  that  furthermore, 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  Democratic 
party  will,  I  think,  be  repudiated  even  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  Republican 
party  was  in  the  recent  election. 

Democrats  Will  Pail  in  Handling  Trusts 

"Let  us  face  the  facts  and  state  our 
opinions  frankly.  Probably  the  greatest 
problem  that  this  country  is  confronted 
with  today  is  the  trust  problem.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  attitude  and  program  of  the 
Democratic  party  towards  the  trust 
problem  is  decidedly  reactionary.  The 
program  of  the  Democratic  party  is  to 
destroy  monopolies  and  trusts,  and  I 
hold  that  that  is  an  absolutely  reactionary 
program ;  that  it  cannot  be  successfully 
carried  into  operation,  and  that  if  the 
Democratic  party  makes  any  energetic 
efforts  to  carry  it  into  operation  it  will 
throw  this  country  into  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial crisis  that  this  country  has  ever 
seen.  So  either  one  of  two  things  will 
happen,  in  my  opinion.  Either  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  not  carry  out  its  pro- 
gram and  therefore  merit  the  disapproval 
of  the  voters,  or  it  will  attempt  to  carry 
out  its  program  and  bring  on  such  an 
industrial  crisis  that  it  will  certainly  get 
the  disapproval  of  the  voters. 

"I  can  see  nothing  in  the  platform  or 
program  of  the  Democratic  party  which  is 
going  to  make  any  decided  difference 
with  the  condition  of  the  people  living  out 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stock  yards, 
for  example.  They  have  been  trying 
very  hard  to  make  their  wages  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
I  think  after  the  Democratic  party  has 
been  in  for  four  years,  they  will  be  no 
more  successful  in  making  their  wages 
catch  up  to  the  cost  of  living  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  I  think  that  will 
be  true  of  workers  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  so  that  when 
at  the  end  of  four  years  we  judge  what 
the  Democratic  party  has  actually  ac- 
complished, we  can  hold  that  party  re- 
sponsible, because  it  will  have  had  com- 
plete power  and  there  will  be  no  possible 


excuse  for  its  failure  except  its  own  in- 
ability to  deal  with  the  problems.  1  think 
that  we  will  find  that  it  has  made  an 
absolute  failure  in  its  effort  to  deal  with 
the  great  social  problems  with  which  we 
are  confronted. 

Democratic  Policies  Based  on 
"Laissez  Faire" 

"The  economics  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  policies  of  the  Democratic 
party  are  based  upon  free  competition 
and  the  theory  of  laissec  faire,  'let  things 
alone.'  Mr.  Wilson  and  others  may  try 
to  readjust  those  antiquated  theories  to 
modern  conditions,  but  after  all  they  are 
believers  in  free  competition,  in  laissez 
faire,  and  anything  they  may  do  to  depart 
from  those  theories  will  be  forced  upon 
them  rather  reluctantly.  They  will  try 
to  make  conditions  fit  their  theories, 
rather  than  try  to  fit  their  theories  to 
modern  conditions. 

"So,  as  I  said,  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  significance  whatever  in  the  victory 
of  the  Democratic  party  from  a  social 
standpoint.  However,  I  do  believe  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  significance  in  the  fact 
that  four  new  states  have  permitted 
women  to  vote  by  their  constitutional 
amendments.  That  is  in  the  line  of 
progress,  it  is  a  move  towards  democ- 
racy. 

"I  think,  too,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
significance  that  a  party  which  went  into 
power  four  years  ago,  put  there  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters, 
was  completely  repudiated  in  this  election 
and  almost  annihilated  as  a  political  or- 
ganization.. As  to  the  forces  which  may 
have  done  it,  I  have  not  the  time  to 
analyze  them,  but  I  think  that  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  political  feat  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Significance  of  Progressive  Movement 

"I  think  it  is  of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance that  another  party  which  was  not 
on  the  map  at  all  four  years  ago,  which 
had  not  even  been  heard  of,  jumped  into 
this  campaign  scarcely  four  months  be- 
fore the  votes  were  to  be  cast  and  polled 
over  four  million  votes  at  its  first  elec- 
tion; that  it  polled  this  vote  on  a  vital 
social  program  designed  to  meet  modern 
questions,  the  questions  of  1912,  not  the 
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questions  of  1812;  that  it  has  succeeded 
in  gathering  to  its  standard  the  votes  of 
four  million  voters,  although  it  has 
practically  broken  away  from  the  old 
traditions  and  the  old  program  and  the 
old  tactics  and  has  stood — at  least  its 
supporters  have  professed  to  stand — for 
'passing  prosperity  around'  and  for  the 
establishment  of  social  justice. 

"I  believe  that  in  1916  we  are  going 
to  show  the  significant  results  of  the 
campaign  of  1912.  I  believe  that  the 
Democratic  party,  as  I  said,  will  be  re- 
pudiated, just  as  the  Republican  party 
has  been.  I  believe  that  the  Republican 
party  will  find  it  impossible  again  to 
muster  a  majority  of  the  American  voters 
to  its  support,  although  it  is  hard  to 
predict  what  may  happen  with  an  organ- 
ization of  that  sort.  But  I  have  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  Progressive 
party  will  be  one  of  the  two  leading 
parties  in  that  campaign,  and  I  believe 
that  the  issues  which  they  have  empha- 
sized in  this  campaign  will  be  practical- 
ly the  only  issues  discussed. 

Socialist  Vote  Reveals  Party  Strength 

"Even  more  significant  than  the  de- 
velopment and  the  phenomenal  vote  of 
the  Progressive  party  was  the  800,000 
vote  cast  for  the  Socialist  party.  Here 
is  a  party  which  heretofore  has  been 
classed  as  a  group  of  protestors  and  kick- 
ers. People  who  voted  the  Socialist 
ticket  were  said  to  have  done  so  because 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Democ- 
ratic or  the  Republican  candidate.  No- 
body outside  of  the  Socalists  would  con- 
cede up  to  this  election  that  the  Socialist 
voters  were  really  voting  for  Socialist 
principles,  were  voting  for  something 
they  believed  in  instead  of  merely  cast- 
ing a  protest  vote  against  this,  that  or  the 
other  candidate.  That  statement  cannot 
be  made  this  time.  The  kickers  had 
their  chance  to  vote  other  tickets,  if  they 
really  wanted  to  kick  and  do  nothing 
else.  They  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  progressive  Democrat  or  a  progres- 
sive Republican,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact 
there  were  800,000  voters  in  the  United 
States,  practically  twice  the  number  that 
voted  the  Socialist  ticket  four  years  ago, 
who  voted  for  the  Socialist  candidates, 
although  they  had  absolutely  no  hope  of 
electing  them.     That  is  the  most  signifi- 


cant fact  in  the  election,  absolutely. 
Those  principles  must  be  rather  funda- 
mental, must  mean  something  to  those 
people  when  with  no  hope  of  electing 
their  candidates  they  vote  the  Socialist 
ticket.  Those  principles  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  existing  system  of  industry. 

"The  Socialist  party  stands  for  the  so- 
cial ownership  instead  of  the  private 
ownership  of  industries.  The  contest  of 
the  future  is  not  going  to  be  between  the 
Republican  party  and  the  Democratic 
party  or  between  that  party  and  any  other 
of  the  present  leading  parties.  The  con- 
test of  the  future  is  going  to  be  between 
the  Progressive  party,  whatever  its  name 
may  be,  and  the  Socialist  party.  The 
Progressive  party  will  stand  for  capital- 
ism at  its  best,  for  private  ownership  of 
industries  under  such  regulation  and  con- 
trol as  can  be  devised  by  the  wisest 
among  the  capitalists  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  that  system.  The  Socialist  party 
will  stand  for  an  entirely  different  system 
based  on  an  entirely  different  principle, 
that  of  social  ownership.  The  struggle 
of  the  future  is  going  to  be  along  that 
line.  The  issue  may  be  clouded  for  a 
time,  but  after  all  that  is  the  real  issue, 
and  it  is  the  only  political  issue  of  any 
real  fundamental  significance  for  the 
American  people  at  the  present  time. 
That  is  the  sort  of  a  question  which  can- 
not be  sidetracked,  it  is  the  sort  of  a 
question  which  does  not  depend  upon 
political  accidents.  It  is  a  question  which 
is  inherent  in  our  social  and  industrial 
organization.  We  cannot  get  away  from 
it,  it  must  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  we  people  will  have  to  settle  it  sooner 
or  later. 

Existing  Order  Fundamentally  Unjust 

"Now,  our  Progressive  friends  have  a 
.program  which  is  designed  to  make  the 
existing  industrial  order  as  equitable  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it,  but  it  is  funda- 
mentally based  upon  injustice,  and  no 
amount  of  propping  or  trimming  or  cut- 
ting or  plastering  or  fixing  up  of  the 
system  can  make  it  a  just  system.  We 
cannot  'pass  prosperity  around'  as  long 
as  we  have  an  industrial  system  which 
automatically  stops  passing  prosperity 
around.  We  cannot  establish  social  jus- 
tice on  an  industrial  system  which  auto- 
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matically  creates  social  injustice  in  its 
inherent  workings.  We  cannot  have  so- 
cial justice  as  long  as  the  industries  of 
the  country  are  controlled  by  the  few,  and 
the  many  must  work  for  those  people. 
We  cannot  have  democracy  as  long  as  the 
welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
country  lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  minority  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try. That  issue  is  going  to  be  fought  out, 
we  cannot  get  away  from  it.  W'e  are 
either  going  to  have  social  democracy  in 
this  country,  or  we  are  going  to  have  a 
type  of  capitalistic  feudalism.  We  may 
glossover  and  varnish  over  the  defects  and 
the  cruel  injustices  of  the  existing  order, 
but  we  cannot  establish  any  social  justice 
or  real  democracy  until  we  as  a  people 
control  the  industries  on  which  we  de- 
pend and  the  workers  are  given  the  full 
product  of  their  toil. 

"There  is  no  getting  away  from  that. 
There  is  no  compromise,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  meet  the  Progressives  on  that  plat- 
form. We  do  not  intend  to  question  the 
motives  of  those  who  are  representing 
the  Progressive  party.  We  do  not  intend 
to  attack  individuals.  That  is  not  the 
idea.  It  is  the  system  that  we  are  going 
after,  and  we  are  willing  and  glad  to 
discuss  this  question  on  its  merits ;  in 
fact,  we  insist  that  it  be  discussed  on  its 
merits,  and  we  believe  that  when  the 
people  understand  this,  when  the  people 
of  this  country  are  educated  as  to  the 
respective  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  that  the  decision  will  in- 
evitably be  in  favor  of  industrial  and 
social  democracy ;  that  the  people  will 
inevitably  decide  that  the  industries  upon 
which  all  the  people  depend  must  be 
controlled  and  operated  by  all  the  people, 
by  the  voters. 

The  Coming  Struggle 

"Another  significant  fact  in  this  cam- 
paign is  that  this  issue  has  been  brought 
before  the  American  people,  and  these 
great  social  problems  have  been  brought 
out  into  the  open.  The  workers  are  be- 
ing organized  and  will  be  organized 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Socialist  party, 
which  represents  their  only  hope  and 
their  only  opportunity  to  get  social 
justice.  The  people  against  them  will 
be  those  who  believe  in  this  existing  in- 
dustrial system,  either  because  of  their 


economic  interests  or  because  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  socialistic  theories.  That 
struggle  is  going  t<  >  be  a  titanic  struggle, 
absolutely  a  titanic  struggle,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  it  will  be  settled  peaceably, 
settled  at  the  ballot  box  instead  of  being 
settled  through  violence,  because  this 
question  rivals  the  slavery  question. 

"People  said  before  election :  'Do  you 
Socialists  expect  to  get  any  votes?'  I 
said:  'if  you  knew  the  working  people 
you  would  know  that  we  are  going  to 
get  a  big  vote  in  this  election.'  We 
found  that  our  candidates  here  in  Cook 
County  had  over  50,000  Socialist  votes. 
They  did  not  understand  the  working 
class,  did  not  realize  that  there  were 
50,000  thinking  Socialists  here  in  Chi- 
cago, but  they  are  here,  and  four  years 
hence  there  may  be  100,000  of  them.  We 
cannot  predict  how  many,  but  we  are 
going  to  fight  this  struggle  out  at  the 
ballot  box  and  it  is  going  to  be  based  up- 
on that  question,  whether  the  industries  of 
the  nation  are  to  be  socially  owned  or 
privately  owned,  whether  they  are  to  be 
operated  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  nation  or  in  the  private  interests 
of  a  few  multi-millionaires. 

Socialist  versus  Progressive 

"Let  us  face  that  issue,  let  us  think  it 
over.  Let  us  study  it.  Let  us  meet  it 
fairly  and  squarely,  and  it  will  be  decided 
right ;  but  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  that 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  personality, 
putting  Jones  in  place  of  Smith,  Wilson 
in  place  of  Taft.  That  is  not  going  to 
solve  anything.  There  is  something  far 
deeper,  far  more  significant,  a  far  greater 
problem  with  which  we  are  confronted, 
and  the  settlement  is  going  to  rest  be- 
tween the  Progressive  party  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Socialist  party  on  the 
other."     (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  "Mr.  Kennedy 
informed  me  that  an  imperative  engage- 
ment demanded  that  he  should  leave  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  his  address,  and 
desired  me  to  make  his  excuses.  I  wish 
that  he  could  have  stayed  a  moment, 
because  I  wanted  to  make  one  comment 
upon  what  he  said.  I  read  in  a  state- 
ment by  perhaps  the  ablest,  at  any  rate 
the  best-known,  of  the  champions  of  the 
Progressive  party,   in   a  thoughtful  edi- 
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torial  recently,  that  the  Progressive  party 
held  that  the  functions  of  government 
were  what  the  community  at  any  given 
time  thought  are  the  functions,  of  govern- 
ment. If  the  Progressive  party  holds 
that  opinion,  I  do  not  think  the  conflict 
between  the  Progressive  party  and  the 
Socialists  in  1916  or  any  other  time  will 
be  very  fierce  and  bitter. 

"Then  Mr.  Kennedy  very  eloquently 
said  that  the  Democratic  party  would  be 
repudiated  as  the  Republican  party  had 
been  repudiated,  but  these  old  political 
parties  have  a  trick  of  surviving — I  am 
speaking  entirely  from  a  non-partisan 
standpoint — and  while  I  am  quite  willing 
to  admit — I  speak  now  simply  as  a  politi- 
cal student  and  not  as  a  Democrat — that 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party 
involve  free  competition  and  the  doc- 
trine of  laisses  faire,  I  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  my  kind  of  Democrats 
hold  that  free  competition  is  connected 
with  the  hisses  faire  doctrine.  That  be- 
lief was  taken  from  the  French  physio- 
crats, and  means  'let  things  alone' ;  but 
prefixed  to  that  doctrine  by  the  French 
physiocrats  was  the  phrase  'clear  the 
ways,'  and  then  'let  things  alone.'  That, 
I  think,  is  what  the  Democratic  party 
proposes  to  do  in  breaking  down  some 
of  the  buttresses  and  bulwarks  which 
have  fortified  and  made  monopoly  pos- 
sible." 

Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam  was  the 
next  speaker. 

Charles  E.  Merriam 

"I  really  am  not  here  to  speak  for  the 
Progressive  party.  Miss  Addams  is  here 
to  do  that.  I  am  here  perhaps  to  offset 
my  friend  Mr.  Kennedy,  because  I  must 
admit  that  he  is  one  of  my  pupils.  But 
lest  any  rash  conclusion  be  drawn  from 
that,  let  me  tell  you  also  that  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Taft  Club  is  also  one  of 
my  students. 

"Among  the  important  results  achieved 
during  the  last  campaign  I  would  list  the 
following : 

"1.  The  nation-wide  campaign  against 
the  old  boss  and  machine-ridden  political 
parties ;  the  exposition  of  their  methods 
and  connections ;  and  the  formation  of 
an  entirely  new  political  group  number-' 
ing  about  4,000,000  relatively  free  from 
these  evils. 


"2.  Forcing  to  the  front  the  questions 
of  social  and  industrial  justice.  The 
nation-wide  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  child  labor,  minimum  wage,  safe  and 
sanitary  working  conditions  and  industri- 
al insurance  has  had  a  tremendous  edu- 
cational value.  Public  opinion  upon  these 
questions  has  been  set  forward  at  least 
ten  years  during  the  last  ninety  days  and 
the  results  of  this  campaign  will  be  far- 
reaching  and  permanent.  These  prob- 
lems have  been  made  national  questions 
and  must  now  either  be  accepted  or 
opposed  by  the  other  party  or  parties. 

"3.  The  general  campaign  for  changes 
in  the  machinery  of  government  has  a 
significance  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  Progressive  party  fought  for  direct 
primaries,  the  initiative,  referendum,  re- 
call, the  short  ballot,  and  also  for  easier 
methods  of  amending  state  or  federal 
constitutions.  That  these  doctrines  have 
been  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  party  polling  four  millions 
of  votes,  is  of  greatest  importance. 

"4.  The  declaration  of  the  Progressive 
party  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage  is  of 
very  great  significance.  This  campaign 
commits  a  party  of  four  millions  of 
voters  to  this  fundamental  change  in  the 
constitution  of  our  electorate.  Not  only 
is  this  true,  but  during  the  last  campaign 
the  widespread  participation  of  women  in 
the  fight  was  epoch  making.  The  fact 
that  Miss  Addams  seconded  the  nomina- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  served 
as  one  of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  that  many  other  women, 
known  and  unknown,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Progressive  campaign  is  a  matter 
of  far-reaching  importance.  It  signifies 
not  merely  that  the  question  of  suffrage 
has  come  into  politics,  but  that  women 
have  entered  the  political  field  already 
with  the  ballot  or  without  it. 

Important  Results  of  Campaign 

"No  campaign  since  the  Civil  War  has 
been  so  productive  of  results  as  this 
campaign  of  1912.  The  demand  for 
popular  government,  the  discussion  of 
social  and  industrial  justice,  the  position 
of  women  in  our  political  life,  the  attack 
upon  the  old  time  political  machines,  are 
all  of  prime  importance.  Any  one  of 
them  would  be  an  important  contribution 
to  the  political  life  of  our  country,  but 
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the  connection  of  all  of  them  in  one 
campaign  makes  this  one  of  unusual  his- 
torical significance. 

"In  this  state  the  Progressive  party  has 
carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  and  for 
the  direct  election  of  senators  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  We  have 
exposed  and  attacked  the  whole  system 
of  boss  and  machine  rule  with  all  its 
ramifications  and  connections.  We  have 
pushed  forward  the  concrete  program 
of  social  and  industrial  justice  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  bear  immediate  fruit.  We 
have  chosen  to  the  Legislature  of  this 
state  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  Pro- 
gressives who  will  force  the  fighting  on 
the  Progressive  platform  in  that  body. 

The  Local  Election 

"Locally  the  Progressive  party  in  Cook 
County  is  entitled  to  the  very  greatest 
credit.  We  nominated  Mr.  McCormick, 
Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Olson  and  other  muni- 
cipal court  judges  already  nominated  by 
the  Republican  party.  When  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  ruled  that  the 
names  of  the  candidates  could  not  ap- 
pear in  our  columns  we  nevertheless  sup- 
ported these  men  and  requested  the 
voters  to  mark  their  ballots  for  this  pur- 
pose. Without  the  Progressive  indorse- 
ment neither  Mr.  McCormick  nor  Mr. 
Olson  would  have  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  election.  The  Progressive 
action  was  the  more  commendable  in 
view  of  the  exasperating  manner  in  which 
the  so-called  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
dragged  in  the  straight  Republican  coun- 
ty ticket  and  Governor  Deneen.  We 
have  elected  five  County  Commissioners 
from  the  country  districts  who  are  men 
of  honesty  and  intelligence  and  who  should 
prove  an  effective  force  in  placing  the 
county  government  upon  the  basis  of 
honesty  and  efficiency. 

"No  man  can  predict  the  future  ,  but 
the  Progressives  go  forward  victorious  in 
defeat,  to  champion  with  renewed  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  the  ideas  and  the  ideals 
for  which  they  have  so  effectively  fought 
during  the  last  three  months."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  "I  think  we  will 
all  agree  with  Prof.  Merriam  whether 
we  are  Republicans,  Progressives  or 
Democrats,  as  to  the  significance  of  the 


recent  campaign  and  election  in  the  ex- 
tention  of  the  suffrage  to  women  in  four 
great  states,  and  in  the  still  greater  sig- 
nificance of  the  active  intervention  of 
women  in  politics  in  all  the  states.  Some 
of  you,  I  have  no  doubt — I  don't  suppose, 
however,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of 
such  persons  in  the  City  Club — have 
been  opposed  to  such  politcal  activities 
on  the  part  of  women.  Upon  this  point, 
however,  I  refuse  to  be  non-committal. 
I  have  always  been  a  woman  suffragist, 
and  I  am  today.  Do  not  misapprehend 
what  I  mean.  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
Progressive  party,  I  am  for  woman's 
suffrage,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
four  states  which  extended  the  franchise 
to  women  have  done  so.  I  wish  that  the 
votes  by  which  it  has  been  done  had  been 
all  Democratic  votes.  We  have  heard 
tonight  several  times  that  over  four  mil- 
lions votes  were  cast  for  the  candidates 
of  the  Progressive  party.  I  now  have  to 
present  to  the  City  Club  a  woman  who  in 
my  deliberate  opinion  is  responsible  for 
more  than  a  million  of  those  votes.  Miss 
Jane  Addams."      (Applause.) 

Jane  Addams 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  be- 
lieve the  kind  words  of  the  Chairman, 
as  I  have  never  been  allowed  to  be 
responsible  for  my  own  vote,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  hard  to  have  a  million  thrust 
upon  me. 

"I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  formulate 
what  one  might  consider  the  best  lesson 
of  this  campaign.  Mr.  Hooker  told  me 
that  Prof.  Merriam  was  going  to  speak 
for  the  Progressive  party,  and  he  hoped 
that  I  would  say  something  as  to  the 
experience  of  a  woman  in  this  untrodden 
path,  of  political  action  one  cannot  say, 
but  of  urging  others  to  political  action. 

Social  Problems  to  the  Front 

"Throughout  the  campaign,  I  was  im- 
pressed that  at  last  many  causes  which 
hitherto  have  been  advocated  only  by 
small  groups  of  people — by  the  cults,  if 
you  please,  of  trade  unionists,  philan- 
thropists, civic  reformers,  city  clubs  and 
so  on — were  at  last,  through  political 
action,  thrust  out  into  the  open. 

"I  remember  many  years  ago  when  I 
first  went  to  live  in  the  19th  ward  I  was 
constantly   distressed   because    self-seek- 
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ing,  albeit  kind-hearted,  politicians  were 
getting  the  abject  devotion  and  loyalty 
of  the  people  for  doing  things  which  it 
seemed  to  me  the  government  itself  ought 
to  do.  I  also  remember  that  I  used  to 
envy  the  loyalty  which  the  newly  arrived 
foreigners  poured  out  upon  trades 
unions ;  not  that  I  was  not  a  good  trades 
unionist,  but  because  I  craved  for 
America  itself  that  devotion  which  they 
felt  towards  the  men  who  were  helping 
them  to  better  wages  and  were  freeing 
them  from  the  untoward  conditions 
which  pressed  so  hard  upon  them. 

"Many  times  I  have  felt,  when  phi- 
lanthropists undertook  to  do  certain 
things  which  we  could  not  carry  out  be- 
cause there  were  not  enough  people 
interested  in  them,  that  it  was  a  great 
pity  that  there  was  not  some  method  by 
which  these  well  considered  plans  could 
be  submitted  to  the  entire  public  for  dis- 
cussion, because  I  was  quite  sure  that 
if  everybody  understood  them  they 
would  be  quickly  put  into  operation. 

"I  remember,  too,  if  I  may  go  back 
a  little  further,  when  William  Stead  was 
in  Chicago  a  great  many  years  ago,  that 
he  continually  pointed  out  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  poor  did  not  know 
it  or  at  least  did  not  think  about  it,  the 
city  itself  was  their  best  friend;  that  it 
took  care  of  many  more  of  them  than 
all  of  the  charitable  institutions  put  to- 
gether. Nevertheless  Mr.  Stead  was 
convinced  that,  while  Americans  were 
attached  to  the  idea  of  self-government, 
they  had  for  it  very  little  devotion  and 
loyalty.  The  Progressive  party,  I  be- 
lieve, by  its  advocacy  of  humane  legisla- 
tion, has  attached  the  affections  and  en- 
thusiasms of  thousands  of  people  to 
the  government  itself.  For  that  and 
many  other  reasons,  I  am  indeed  glad  that 
these  questions  have  at  last  been  made  the 
objects  of  political  action. 

"I  am  continually  challenged  by  So- 
cialists, who  say  that  if  these  social  and 
economic  measures  are  political  matters, 
I  should,  to  be  consistent,  join  the  Social- 
ist party.  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  go 
as  far  as  the  Socialist  party,  although  I 
keenly,  desire  industrial  amelioration. 
When  I  found  a  party  that  went  just 
about  as  far  as  I  did,  and  when,  more- 
over, I  was  asked  to  join  it  —  and  of 
course   to   be   'asked'    is   always   an   im- 


portant element  in  a  woman's  career — I 
was  very  happy  indeed  to  do  so. 

National  Responsibility  Consistent 
with  Self-Government 

"Another  thing  which  has  been  very 
interesting  to  me,  as  I  have  spoken  in  one 
state  after  another,  has  been  my  impres- 
sion that  self-government  has  become 
confused  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
countrymen  with  local  government. 
Americans  have  thought  for  a  long  time 
— perhaps  the  idea  is  inherited  from  the 
town  meetings — that  unless  government 
is  localized  they  do  not  exercise  self- 
government  at  all.  Such  a  conception, 
if  persisted  in,  must  narrow  our  notion 
of  government  and  circumscribe  our 
national  life.  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
measures  advocated  by  the  Progressive 
party  will  change  their  paint  of  view  and 
demonstrate  that  politics  is  largely  a 
matter  of  adjusted  human  relations, 
through  any  unit  of  government  which 
best  serves  the  purpose. 

"For  instance,  when  I  was  in  Colorado 
the  people  were  all  hoping  that  the 
Progressive  party  would  do  something 
to  save  them  from  certain  wrong  doings 
on  the  part  of  various  companies  who 
control  the  irrigation  possibilities  of  the 
state.  They  believed  that  only  through 
such  control  could  the  country  be  proper- 
ly developed,  but  they  further  believed 
that  they  could  get  it  only  through 
federal  authority,  and  of  course  many  of 
them  thought  largely  through  the  person- 
ality and  energy  of  Mr.  Pinchot. 

"When  I  was  in  Oklahoma  I  found 
that  the  people  there — they  were,  by  the 
way,  using  the  'recall'  upon  their  State 
Board  of  Agriculture — felt  that,  if  citi- 
zenship were  given  to  the  Indians,  the 
federal  government,  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er, must  provide  newer  and  better  meth- 
ods of  agricultural  education.  In  North 
Dakota,  they  were  hoping  that  federal 
care  of  the  immigrants  would  send  them 
more  field  labor.  This  certainly  demon- 
strated that  self-government  is  self- 
government  even  if  it  is  carried  out 
through  federal  authority,  and  sometimes 
it  is  impossible  to  do  it  any  other  way. 

National  Discussion   of    State    Problems 

"A  third  lesson  of  the  campaign  was 
the  advantage  of  placing  the  same  politi- 
cal measures  before  all  of  the  states  at 
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the  same  time.  When  we  went  down  to 
Springfield,  as  we  did  over  and  over 
again  to  get  hetter  labor  legislation,  we 
were  always  told  about  the  difficulty 
in  Illinois  because  we  had  a  child  labor 
law  so  much  more  stringent  than  those 
of  Indiana  and  other  states,  and  of 
course,  there  was  some  point  in  that 
contention.  At  the  same  time  other 
states  might  be  considering  valuable 
measures.  Iowa  might  be  doing  one 
thing  which  was  very  good,  Illinois  doing 
another  thing  which  was  very  good, 
Massachusetts  doing  a  third  thing  which 
was  very  good,  but  perhaps  no  two  of 
them  were  doing  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  like  a  city  in  which  one 
ward  was  putting  in  paving,  another  was 
putting  in  gas,  another  was  putting  in 
water,  another  was  putting  in  electric 
lights,  all  of  them  very  good  things,  but 
of  course  a  city  cannot  progress  very 
rapidly  if  each  ward  decides  what  it 
wants  to  do,  all  by  itself,  without  any  re- 
lation to  the  next  ward.  The  action  of 
the  Progressive  party  in  taking  up  these 
subjects,  as  it  has,  in  a  national  spirit 
will  result  in  their  discussion  at  the  same 
time  by  all  of  the  states.  Instead  of 
being  taken  up  independently  one  state 
-  ^ter  another,  they  will  be  considered 
simultaneously  and  attention  will  be  fo- 
cused for  the  moment  upon  those  things 
which  are  important  to  all  the  states. 
When  one  state  does  one  good  thing  and 
another  state  does  another  good  thing, 
totally  unrelated  to  the  first,  we  thus 
lose  the  advantage  of  a  great  country 
such  as  ours.  There  is  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage in  numbers  when  it  comes  to 
enthusiasm,  good-will  and  humanitarian 
zeal,  and  if  we  could  only  direct  the 
moral  energy  of  which  this  country  pos- 
sesses so  much  into  the  same  channels 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  almost  nothing 
we  could  not  accomplish.  That  I  think 
the  Progressive  party  has,  in  a  measure, 
done. 

"It  is  said  that  most  of  the  measures 
advocated  by  the  party  are  matters  for 
state  action,  but  then,  all  the  more  is  it 
an  advantage  to  consider  them  at  the 
same  time  as  matters  of  national  impor- 
tance. It  is  possible  to  consider  legislative 
measures  from  a  national  standpoint, 
even  when  they  are  measures  that  must 
be  legislated  upon  by  separate  states. 

"There  are  many  other  things  I  might 


say,  but  I  think  that  the  very  im- 
portant lessons  of  this  campaign  might 
be  summed  up  in  three,  namely : 

"First,  bringing  up  for  universal  dis- 
cussion by  all  kinds  of  people  the  social 
and  economic  questions  which  heretofore 
have  been  discussed  largely  in  the  small- 
er groups. 

"Second,  doing  away  with  the  notion 
that  local  government  means  national  ir- 
responsibility. 

"Third,  the  ability  to  regard  social 
problems  from  a  national  point  of  view 
and  with  a  sense  of  common  interest. 

New  Party  Provides  Machinery 
for  Social  Legislation 

"If  I  may  be  allowed  further  to  refer 
to  one  or  two  of  my  experiences  when 
I  was  lecturing,  I  found  that  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  things  I  have  always  talked 
about,  child  labor,  overworked  women. 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  only  that  instead  of 
talking  to  an  audience  in  the  hope  that 
sometime  somebody  in  the  audience 
would  be  moved  to  do  something  about 
these  things,  I  was  talking  to  audiences 
with  the  conviction  that  channels  were 
being  provided  by  the  Progressive  Party, 
through  which  moral  energy  might  flow ; 
that  well-considered  legislation  had  been 
proposed  for  which  the  voter  might  de- 
clare himself. 

"Another  experience  which  may  be  sig- 
nificant was  the  fact  that  large  political 
meetings  were  opened  with  prayer,  al- 
though sometimes  men  had  charge  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  meetings  opened 
with  prayer  and  were  slightly  embar- 
rassed by  it.  In  Minneapolis  we  were 
almost  enjoined  by  the  State's  Attorney 
under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  because 
the  meeting  on  a  Sunday  evening  was  be- 
gun with  a  sacred  concert.  He  said  that 
undue  influence  was  brought  upon  the 
voter  through  an  organ  and  a  choir.  Of 
course,  anticipating  the  possibility  of  an 
injunction  our  audience  was  so  large  that 
we  had  two  overflow  meetings  that  even- 
ing and  no  injunction  after  all  was 
served. 

The  Fusing  of  Common  Interests 

"These  experiences  seemed  to  indicate 
a  breaking  down  of  the  lines  that  for- 
merly separated  the  religious,  the  politi- 
cal, the  philanthropic  and  the  civic  inter- 
ests, so  that  for  the  moment  they  were 
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merged.  The  talk  was  like  that  heard  at 
a  reform  organization  rather  than  at  a 
political  meeting.  I  remember  a  story  told 
by  Booker  Washington  of  an  old  colored 
woman  who  wandered  into  a  'swell' 
church  and  was  given  a  seat  in  the  gal- 
lery. As  she  grew  happy  during  the 
services  she  began  to  say  'Bless  the  Lord' 
and  to  make  other  noisy  remarks  and  an 
usher  went  to  her  and  told  her  that  she 
must  keep  quiet:  She  said :  'But,  Honey, 
I'se  getting  religion,  I'se  getting  religion.' 
In  a  stage  whisper  he  replied,  'You  will 
have  to  keep  quiet ;  this  is  no  place  to  get 
religion  in.'  While  the  public  has  felt  that 
a  political  meeting  did  not  seem  exactly 
the  place  for  religion,  the  lines  are  fast 
breaking  down  and  certainly  during  this 
campaign  interests  merged  in  a  very 
astonishing  way. 

"At  Kansas  City  they  had  a  torch- 
light procession.  They  said  they  had  not 
meant  to  have  such  a  procession,  but 
somebody  had  proposed  it  and  the  proces- 
sion almost  formed  itself.  They  had  a 
string  of  automobiles,  I  think  a  mile  long, 
marching  bands   and  all  the   rest  of  it. 


The  pioneer  citizens  said,  'We  have  not 
had  a  thing  of  this  sort  since  the  war.' 
Was  it  not  because  they  were  looking  for 
some  means  of  expression  for  the  new 
enthusiasm  which  possessed  them  be- 
cause, genuine  things  were  being  dis- 
cussed ?  It  was  a  very  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  satisfaction  of 
many  people  that  these  genuine  needs  of 
social  life  were  at  last  definitely  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  political  action. 

"Almost  all  of  the  social  measures  ad- 
vanced by  the  Progressive  party  have 
been  tried  elsewhere — most  of  them  in 
Germany,  many  of  them  in  England.  I 
discussed  them  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
humanitarian  pleased  to  find  that  social 
legislation  had  at  last  been  placed  before 
the  American  people,  who  have  been  so 
behind  in  many  of  these  matters.  I  think, 
perhaps,  that  the  last  lesson  of  the  cam- 
paign is  the  enormous  amount  of  en- 
thusiasm and  the  anxiety  of  the  people 
to  grapple  with  the  social  questions,  if 
only  some  well-considered  program  is 
laid  before  them."     (Applause.) 


EUGENICS  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM 


On  Friday,  November  15,  at  luncheon, 
Mr.  Horace  J.  Bridges,  assistant  leader 
of  the  West  London  Ethical  Society,  ad- 
dressed the  City  Club  on  "Eugenics  and 
Social  Reform."  Dr.  Charles  S.  Bacon 
introduced  the  speaker  as  follows : 

CHARLES  S.  BACON:  "We  have 
heard  much  in  recent  years  about  the 
conservation  of  national  resources,  and 
in  that  connection,  as  an  allied  subject, 
the  conservation  of  public  health.  We 
have  learned  that,  in  the  last  quarter  or 
half  century,  through  the  prevention  of 
diseases  and  the  postponement  of  death 
there  has  been  a  considerable  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  amounting  to  from  five  to 
ten  years.  In  some  countries,  as  in 
Prussia,  where  sanitation  is  much  more 
advanced  than  here,  the  prolongation  of 
life  is  even  greater.  We  have  been  told 
by  competent  authorities  and  statisticians 
that  it  is  possible,  by  the  elimination  of 
preventable  diseases,  to  prolong  life  to  an 
average  of  55  or  58  years. 


""One  question  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  as  a  result  of  this  effort 
— the  question  whether  any  harm  might 
result  from  the  prolongation  of  life.  If 
the  lives  that  are  prolonged  are  all  worth 
living,  it  is  a  good  thing.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  not,  it  is  a  bad  thing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  lives  of  the  degen- 
erates, the  weak-minded,  the  insane,  are 
prolonged,  as  well  as  those  of  the  desir- 
able members  of  the  community.  We 
have  learned  from  the  reports  of  insane 
asylums  and  other  institutions  that  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  insanity  in 
recent  years,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  all  of  the  institutions  that 
care  for  the  defective  and  the  degener- 
ate of  the  state.  This  increase  is  lead- 
ing to  enormous  expenditure  by  the  state, 
so  that  it  looks  as  if  the  time  might  come 
when  the  burden  upon  the  state  would 
be  very  great.  This  may  be  one  reason 
why  the  subject  that  is  before  us  today — 
Eugenics — is  now  attracting  so  much  at- 
tention. 
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"The  question  is  practically  new  so  far 
as  its  general  interest  is  concerned.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  very  important  con- 
gress, the  First  Congress  on  Eugenics, 
was  held  in  London,  and  discussed  this 
problem,  and  a  report  of  that  congress 
will  be  given  by  the  speaker  today.  The 
speaker  who  will  address  us  today  is 
down  on  the  program  as  a  resident  of 
London,  England,  lecturer  of  the  Ethical 
Society  of  that  place.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  is  one-quarter  a  resident  of  Chi- 
cago, for  he  is  here  a  quarter  of  the 
time.  A  year  ago  he  came  to  this  city 
and  gave  two  lectures  before  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society  of  this  city.  The  result 
of  those  lectures  was  that  he  was  en- 
gaged to  come  to  this  city  for  a  period 
of  three  months,  and  is  now  lecturing  for 
the  society.  It  is  an  open  secret,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  society  is  desirous  of  keep- 
ing him  here,  when  he  will  become  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago.  I  am  very  glad  to 
introduce  the  speaker  who  will  discuss 
this  quetsion  of  eugenics,  Mr.  Horace  J. 
Bridges,  three-quarters  of  London." 
(Applause.) 

Horace  J.  Bridges 

"It  is  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
trepidation  that  I  rise  to  address  this 
large  and  impressive  audience  on  the 
subject  of  eugenics,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  our  chairman ;  for  he,  unlike 
myself,  is  a  specialist  in  the  science  and 
art  of  medicine,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  among  you  who  have 
given  to  the  subject  of  biology  and  the 
cognate  sciences  a  degree  of  attention 
and  an  amount  of  study  which  it  has  been 
quite  impossible  for  me,  as  a  layman,  to 
bestow  upon  them.  So  I  feel  that  I  am 
addressing  my  masters,  and  that  I  ought 
rather  to  be  sitting  at  the  feet  of  our 
chairman,  listening  to  him  informing  this 
club  on  the  meaning  of  that  new  move- 
ment covered  by  the  word  eugenics.  And 
yet  my  trepidation  in  this  connection  is 
perhaps  reduced  by  the  fact,  which  must 
be  obvious  to  all  who  have  looked  into 
this  subject,  that  the  one  hope  of  eugenics 
is  that  it  may  become  not  a  movement  of 
the  specialists,  not  a  monopoly  of  the 
doctors,  the  biologists  and  the  physiolo- 
gists-, but  a  laymans'  movement.  It  is  a 
question  for  the  layman.  It  is  a  question 
of  getting  some  of  the  knowledge  that 


the  doctors  and  the  scientists  have  ac- 
quired down  into  the  minds  of  the  men 
and  the  women  in  the  street;  and  unless 
the  eugenics  movement  can  succeed  in 
doing  that,  it  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

"I  speak,  then,  frankly  as  a  layman, 
not  as  a  specialist ;  as  one  who  lias  sat  at 
the  feet  of  the  leaders  of  the  eugenics 
movement,  who  has  to  some  extent 
studied  its  literature,  who  has  attended 
the  recent  congress  in  London,  and  comes 
to  report  what  a  layman  can  tell  you  of 
the  meaning  of  eugenics  in  its  relation  to 
the  life  of  the  average  man,  and  in  its  re- 
lation to  social  reform. 

The  First  Eugenics  Congress 

"From  the  24th  to  the  31st  of  July  of 
this  year  there  assembled  in  London  the 
First  International  Eugenics  Congress, 
the  first  gathering  of  the  kind  ever  called 
together,  and  the  organizers  of  the  move- 
ment were  exceedingly  doubtful  before- 
hand as  to  the  degree  of  success  which 
such  an  attempt  might  call  forth.  Major 
Leonard  Darwin  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Eugenics  Education  Society  in  Lon- 
don thought  that  if  they  could  get  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  people 
from  various  quarters  of  the  earth  to 
come  together  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing this  theme,  they  would  be  doing 
well.  Instead  of  one  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  they  got  a  congress  of  over 
four  hundred  accredited  delegates  from 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world — a  large 
contingent  from  America,  another  from 
Germany,  others  from  France,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  and  from  lands  still 
more  remote,  such  as  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  so  that  on  that  side  the  con- 
gress was  emphatically  a  success.  It  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  attention  in  the  pub- 
lic press*  which  was  also,  I  understand,  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  the  organizers.  Yet 
I  think  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of 
mistaking  the  significance  of  an  interna- 
tional convention  of  this  kind.  We  are 
apt  to  think  that  a  great  congress  like 
this  must  represent  some  big  achievement. 
The  truth  generally  is  that  such  a  con- 
gress represents  a  hope  rather  than  an 
achievement ;  an  aspiration  rather  than 
a  thing  done ;  a  desire  for  the  furtherance 
of  a  particular  activity  rather  than  a  cele- 
bration of  progress  already  made. 

"What,  then,  is  the  hope  covered  by  the 
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term  eugenics?  What  is  the  aspiration 
which  inspired  the  founding  of  the  Eu- 
genics Education  Society  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  congress  to  which  I  have 
alluded?  It  is  a  hope  which  may  be 
said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  have  been  born 
of  despair.  All  civilized  communities 
have  been  for  many  years  laboring  at 
problems  of  social  reform — at  problems, 
that  is.  of  environment;  laboring  to  im- 
prove the  surroundings  in  which  men  and 
women  work  and  live  their  lives,  and  in 
which  children  are  born  and  nurtured. 
But  it  is  obvious — it  was  obvious  before- 
hand, and  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
experience — that  there  is  a  natural  limit 
to  the  degree  of  advance  that  can  be 
made  in  that  direction. 

"You  may  take  human  beings  and 
place  them  under  standardized  environ- 
mental conditions,  under  ideal  surround- 
ings, with  ideal  housing  and  nurture  ;  you 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  them  all  the  help- 
ful influences  that  society  can  bestow 
upon  its  most  favored  child ;  and  yet  the 
men  and  the  women  so  brought  up  may 
still  turn  out  failures.  They  may  betray 
some  streak  of  degeneracy ;  they  may  de- 
velop bad  habits ;  they  may  indulge  in 
alcoholism  or  some  form  of  criminal 
propensity;  and  no  amount  of  improve- 
ment in  their  surroundings  will  eradicate 
that  taint  from  them. 

Limits  of  Social  Reform 

"There  is,  then,  a  definite  limit  to  the 
degree  of  improvement  which  can  be  ef- 
fected on  the  lines  pursued  by  the  social 
reformer.  When  you  are,  as  the  saying 
is,  up  against  that  limit ;  when  you  have 
done  all  the  improving  you  can  do  by 
means  of  suroundings,  and  you  find  that 
your  efforts  are  still  a  failure,  then  you 
become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
trouble  arises  from  defective  raw  ma- 
terial. There  is  something  wrong  with 
the  fundamental  make-up  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  cannot  be  redeemed  from  a 
vicious  course  of  life  under  ideal  environ- 
mental conditions.  Is  there  any  hope 
that  by  taking  another  course  of  action 
humanity  can  rid  itself  of  his  class  of 
persons  who  so  often  cause  the  reformer 
to  despair?  Is  there  any  way  of  pre- 
venting the  production  of  defective  raw 
material?  Is  there  any  way  of  improv- 
ing  the   human    stock,    of    securing   the 


elimination  of  the  persons  who  betray 
atavistic  tendencies  and  seem  to  be  born 
criminals?  Can  society  be  guaranteed  a 
higher  quality  of  material  in  the  citizens 
who  are  to  be  our  successors? 

"It  was  the  thought  that  such  a  hope 
as  this  was  not  altogether  in  vain,  which 
led  Sir  Francis  Galton  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  to  outline  before  the  Sociologi- 
cal Society  of  London  his  idea  of  a  science 
and  practice  of  eugenics.  This  word 
eugenics,  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  scarcely  known,  has  today  become  a 
recognized  part  of  our  language.  Every- 
body has  at  least  heard  the  word,  but 
possibly  not  everybody  is  yet  quite  aware 
of  that  it  connotes  and  denotes.  It  may 
be  well,  then,  to  bear  in  mind  precisely 
what  Galton  had  in  view  when  he  used 
this  term. 

* 'Eugenics"  Defined 

"The  definition  that  he  gave  to  eu- 
genics was:  'The  study  of  the  agencies 
under  social  control  which  may  improve 
or  impair  the  radical  (or  the  inborn) 
qualities  of  future  generations.'  Now, 
it  was  well  said  by  Major  Leonard  Dar- 
win, son  of  Charles  Darwin,  who  pre- 
sided over  this  international  congress  in 
London,  that  in  this  conception  of  eu- 
genics as  defined  by  Galton  you  have 
nothing  but  the  application  to  the  special 
case  of  man  of  that  general  law  of  nat- 
ural selection  formulated  by  Charles 
Darwin  in  1859.  Nature,  we  know,  se- 
lects the  variations  that  come  into  exist- 
ence ;  by  the  environment  she  provides 
for  them  they  are  either  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction or  are  guaranteed  permanence  in 
the  story  of  life.  Man  can  imitate  this 
natural  process.  By  means  of  artificial 
selection  he  can  produce  certain  species 
of  animals  and  plants ;  and  in  doing  that, 
man  does  consciously  and  intelligently 
what  nature  does  unconsciously  and  un- 
intelligently.  Man  selects  the  individuals 
which  have  the  best  promise  of  the  quali- 
ties he  desires ;  he  breeds  from  them ; 
and  in  time,  by  repeated  selection  and 
the  elimination  of  the  undesirables,  he 
can  actualize  his  ideal.  Now,  Galton 
thought  that  some  process  analogous  to 
this  might  be  set  up,  whereby  the  race  of 
men  could  be  improved  in  its  funda- 
mental make-up,  in  its  fibre,  in  its  origi- 
nal raw  material.     The  abstract  possibil- 
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ity  that  such  a  development  of  the  hu- 
man genus  can  be  made  is  undeniable. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  practical  side, 
to  the  question  of  realizing  this  vision,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  indisputable  fact 
that  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  is 
limited  inevitably  by  several  hard  condi- 
tions. It  is  limited,  in  the  first  place,  by 
what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  man  and 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  transmis- 
sion of  characteristics  from  generation  to 
generation. 

"Now,  the  first  difficulty  that  confronts 
eugenics  is  the  fact  that  at  present  we 
know  very  little  of  the  way  in  which  the 
tendency  we  term  heredity  works  in  the 
human  species.  All  who  are  interested 
in  eugenics  therefore  feel  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  maintain  an  at- 
titude of  extreme  modesty  toward  these 
problems.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  eugenic  dogmatism ;  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  laying  down  of  hard 
and  fast  rules  of  action,  or  telling  people, 
'This  thou  shalt  do,  and  this  thou  shalt 
not  do.'  We  are  not  yet  at  the  stage 
where  any  such  proposition  could  be 
either  desirable  or  justifiable. 

Eugenics  Not  a  New  Tyranny 

"Eugenics  has  had  a  good  deal  of  op- 
position from  laymen  on  account  of  the 
fear  that  it  means  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  tyranny  over  mankind — a  medical 
despotism  to  replace  that  which,  justly 
or  unjustly,  the  priest  is  supposed  to  have 
arrogated  to  himself  in  former  times. 
This  revolt  against  the  eugenic  idea  has 
been  voiced  a  good  deal  in  England  re- 
cently.  During  the  whole  of  this  congress, 
people  like  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Mr. 
James  Douglas  and  other  well-known 
London  journalists,  were  fulminating 
against  eugenics  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  more  horrid  tyranny  than 
men  and  women  in  the  past  have  ever 
before  been  subjected  to.  That  accusa- 
tion, however,  receives  no  warrant  from 
the  history  of  the  eugenic  movement. 

"If  anyone  will  look  at  what  has  been 
done  by  the  pioneers  in  this  movement, 
he  will  see  that  the  attitude  of  modesty 
of  which  I  have  spoken  has  indeed  been 
characteristic  of  those  who  have  been 
interested  in  it.  Gabon's  very  definition 
speaks  of  the  study  of  socially  controlla- 
ble agencies ;  not  of  the  inculcation  of 


dogmatic  precepts  regarding  them.  The 
chief  agency  in  England  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  question  is  rightly  enough 
called  the  Eugenics  Education  Society — 
education,  not  dictation;  and  by  'educa- 
tion' they  understand  not  only  that  they 
are  to  teach,  but  that  they  are  themselves 
to  learn. 

"Again,  the  volume  of  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  international  congress  is 
entitled  'Problems  in  Eugenics/  and 
anyone  who  will  impartially  read  that 
book  will  find  that  the  attitude  of  most  of 
the  writers  is  one  of  extreme  modesty. 
It  displays  thorough  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  yet  got  a  science 
of  eugenics  ;  that  we  have  before  us  prac- 
tically nothing  but  a  string  of  interroga- 
tion points,  a  bundle  of  questions  the 
answers  to  which  are  still  to  seek. 

Not  Yet  a  Science 

"This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  eugenics.  Quite  the 
contrary.  You  will  remember  that  Pro- 
fessor James,  after  writing  two  solid  vol- 
umes on  psychology,  ends  up  on  the  last 
page  of  the  second  volume  by  telling  us 
that  at  present  we  have  not  got  a  science 
of  psychology ;  we  have  only  the  hope 
of  a  science.  We  have  the  raw  material, 
we  have  a  string  of  more  or  less  unclassi- 
fied data,  but  we  have  no  formulated 
laws  in  the  sense  in  which  physics  shows 
us  laws.  Now,  what  James  says  of  psy- 
chology is  not  a  condemnation  of  that 
study ;  and  neither  is  it  a  condemnation 
of  eugenics  to  say  that  we  have  at  present 
not  a  science,  but  only  the  hope  of  a 
science — a  string  of  generalizations,  a 
collection  of  data  which  have  not  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  laws 
governing  which  have  not  yet  been  de- 
duced. 

"Take,  for  example,  the  question  of 
the  transmission  of  acquired  characters, 
which  was  one  of  the  great  cruces  of 
biology  all  through  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  idea  was  held  and  taught  by 
Lamarck,  the  great  French  biologist,  that 
if  you  in  the  course  of  your  life  acquire 
a  certain  physical  development,  that  de- 
velopment will  be  transmitted,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  to  your  offspring;  so  that, 
for  example,  if  you  are  a  blacksmith  and 
have  developed  your  biceps,  and  after 
developing   your    biceps    you    become    a 
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parent,  your  children  will  start  in  life 
with  some  trace  at  least  of  the  advantage 
that  you  have  acquired  for  yourself. 
Lamarck  held  that  that  was  the  fact ;  and 
he  took  the  familiar  case  of  the  giraffe 
as  an  illustration.  The  giraffes  used  to 
browse  upon  the  lower  branches  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  as  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  got  eaten  away, 
they  had  to  crane  their  necks  more  and 
more  to  reach  the  food  on  the  higher 
branches.  In  that  way  their  necks  be- 
came extended,  and  the  young  giraffe — 
so  Lamarck  thought — started  in  busi- 
ness with  the  benefit  of  his  father's  ac- 
cumulated capital  in  the  shape  of  an 
elongated  neck.  That  was  the  way  in 
which  biology  used  to  explain  the  dif- 
ferentiation and  the  development  of  char- 
acteristics— by  use  and  disuse.  But 
against  that  view  of  Lamarck  there  came, 
later  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  pro- 
nounced reaction,  and  in  the  writings  of 
August  Weismann  we  find  biology  going 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  Weismann  laid 
it  down  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
transmission  of  an  acquired  character. 
He  taught  that  the  biceps  of  your  chil- 
dren will  be  no  bigger  through  your  being 
a  blacksmith  than  they  will  be  if  you  are, 
let  us  say.  a  man-milliner  or  a  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  never  used 
a  hammer  or  a  big  stick  in  your  life. 
That  was  Weismann's  view. 

"Here  you  have  a  sheer  contradiction 
between  two  biological  authorities ;  and 
now.  Weismann  having  held  the  field  for 
a  number  of  years,  the  current  opinion 
is  beginning  to  turn  against  hirn  and  to 
return,  in  some  degree,  to  the  point  of 
view  of  Lamarck.  Xot,  perhaps,  to  the 
crude  use-and-disuse  theory ;  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  nowadays  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that,  at  all  events,  certain  poisons 
which  can  be  taken  into  the  human  or- 
ganism will  affect  very  fundamentally 
the  structure  of  the  new  individual ;  they 
may  poison  the  child  before  birth.  For 
example,  lead  poisoning,  to  which  work- 
ers in  the  pottery  industries  are  subject, 
or  alcoholism  and  certain  kinds  of  dis- 
ease can  be  transmitted  either  through  the 
germ-plasm  or  at  least  in  such  close  con- 
nection with  the  embryo  that  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  these  characteristics  acquired 
by  the  parent  are  transmitted  to  the  child. 
That,  however,  is  a  point  on  which  no- 


li dy  has  a  right  to  dogmatize.  No  biolo- 
gist in  the  world  at  the  present  moment 
is  in  a  position  to  say  categorically 
whether  Lamarck  or  Weismann  is  right, 
whether  acquired  characteristics  are  or 
are  not  transmitted  to  the  new  generation. 
Even  if  they  be  transmissible,  we  are  un- 
doubtedly at  a  stage  when  it  is  still  im- 
possible to  predict  that  these  characters 
will  be  transmitted  in  any  given  instance. 
You  may  judge  that  a  certain  quality  of 
the  parent  is  likelv  to  be  transmitted  to 
some  of  his  offspring;  but  nobody  can 
say  in  which  of  his  offspring,  or  in  what 
degree,  that  character  will  reappear. 

Meiidelism 

"The  subject  of  heredity  has  indeed 
received  a  great  deal  of  light  in  recent 
years  from  the  researches  of  Mendel, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Charles  Dar- 
win, but  whose  work  was  not  known  to 
his  own  generation,  and  has  only  been 
re-urrected  in  recent  years,  since  his 
death.  Mendel  established  certain  gen- 
eralizations with  regard  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  qualities  in  organisms  like  poul- 
try and  sweet  peas,  which  do  seem  to 
hold  with  mathematical  constancy.  He 
established  laws  in  terms  of  which  you 
can  forecast  the  hereditary  make-up  of  a 
new  generation  of  sweet  peas,  so  that 
if  you  cross  two  parental  specimens  pos- 
sessing certain  qualities,  you  can  forecast 
in  what  proportion  those  qualities  will 
reappear  in  a  subsequent  generation.  He 
made  generalizations  of  the  same  kind 
with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  the 
color  of  plumage  in  poultry.  Here,  then, 
we  seem  to  be  within  sight  of  some  defi- 
nite laws  of  heredity.  But  man's  organ- 
ization is  so  infinitely  more  complex  than 
that  of  the  sweet  pea  or  the  fowl  that 
these  Mendelian  generalizations  do  not 
work  out  when  applied  to  the  case  of 
human  organisms  with  anything  like  cal- 
culable regularity. 

"There  are,  indeed,  some  bodily  pe- 
culiarities, such  as  the  color  of  the  hair, 
the  color  of  the  eyes,  or  such  a  freak  as 
the  development  of  six  fingers  on  the 
hand  instead  of  five,  which  are,  I  believe, 
transmitted  in  man  according  to  the  Men- 
delian laws.  They  can  forecast,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  a  man  born  with 
six  fingers  on  his  hand,  in  what  propor- 
tion that  peculiarity  will  reappear  in  his 
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offspring.  But  as  regards  what  we  are 
really  interested  in,  the  transmission  of 
mental  characteristics  and  spiritual  quali- 
ties— this,  so  far  as  our  present  knowl- 
edge goes,  is  altogether  unpredictable. 
'We  cannot  say  beforehand  that  any  par- 
ticular mental  quality  of  either  of  the 
two  parents  will  reappear  at  all  in  the 
offspring.  Even  though  we  venture  to 
anticipate  that  it  will  reappear,  we  cannot 
say  in  what  proportion  or  to  what  extent. 
"Moreover,  the  crucial  point  for  eu- 
genics, and  the  greatest  reason  for 
modesty,  is  this :  that  man's  career  is  not 
determined  beforehand  by  his  physical 
make-up.  In  the  sub-human  world  physi- 
cal make-up  is  apparently  the  sole  de- 
terminant of  success  or  failure  in  life; 
but  in  man,  the  more  complex  mental  ele- 
ment enters,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
mental  element  lies  in  this,  that  the  same 
predisposition,  the  same  mental  potentiali- 
ties, will  fructify  in  one  kind  of  character 
in  one  environment,  and  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  in  a  different  environ- 
ment. That  is  the  entanglement  of  the 
problem  from  the  eugenic  point  of  view. 

Criminality  Not  Exclusively  a 
Problem  of  Heredity 

'"For  example,  it  has  been  held  Dy  cer- 
tain pessimistic  writers  in  recent  times, 
particularly  Lombroso,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  criminal  heredity ;  that  if  the 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  in  the 
form  of  crime,  their  children  will  in- 
evitably become  criminals.  Accordingly, 
it  has  been  held  by  some  of  these  authors 
that  the  only  way  to  extirpate  criminality 
is  to  segregate  the  criminal,  to  make  it 
physically  impossible  for  him  to  transmit 
his  tainted  nature.  But  here  comes  in  a 
criticism  which  was  put  in  the  Eugenics 
Congress  with  very  great  force  by  Pro- 
fessor Smith  of  Minnesota.  It  has  al- 
wavs  seemed  to  me  that  if  one  wants 
real,  fundamental  democracy,  one  has  to 
come  to  America  for  it,  or  else  get  an 
American  on  the  other  side  to  give  it  to 
us.  What  Professor  Smith  pointed  out 
was  this,  that  if  you  say  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  criminal  heredity,  that  the  crimi- 
nal is  born  and  not  made  by  his  environ- 
ment, you  are  really  passing  a  verdict  of 
pessimism  upon  the  whole  human  out- 
look, you  are  really  reinstating  under  a 
new   scientific  name  the  old  theological 


doctrine  of  total  depravity;  for,  as  Mr. 
Smith  very  well  said,  there  is  no  single 
one  of  us  who  did  not  have  among  his 
ancestors  some  man  or  woman  who  either 
was  hung  or  ought  to  have  been  hung. 
So  if  criminality  is  exclusively  a  matter 
of  heredity,  then  we  are  all  in  the  same 
condemnation,  and  the  outlook  is  one 
simply  of  blank  despair.  But,  said  Mr. 
Smith,  that  is  not  the  fact.  We  are 
taking  men  nowadays,  segregating  them, 
sterilizing  them  and  the  like.  England, 
he  said,  years  ago  found  a  much  better 
way  than  that  of  disposing  of  her  crimi- 
nals. She  sent  them  not  to  institutions 
to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  but  to  Australia,  where  their  grand- 
sons became  prime  ministers  and  were 
knighted  by  the  king,  and  she  sent  them 
to  this  country  to  found  the  first  families 
of  Virginia.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
radical  democracy.  It  is  also  a  much 
more  hopeful  view  to  take  of  the  human 
prospect  than  that  given  by  Lombroso 
and  the  rest  of  these  physiological  de- 
terminists,  from  whom  we  are  hearing  so 
much  in  these  days.  The  great  difficulty, 
then,  is  that  the  very  same  set  of  mental 
predispositions  which  will  develop  into  a 
criminal  in  one  environment  will  develop 
on  a  different  line  in  another. 

"For  example,  suppose  you  take  a  cer- 
tain child  whose  ancestry  is  in  some 
way  tainted  with  criminality.  That  child 
may  under  certain  circumstances  become 
a  burglar  or  a  forger  and  get  into  prison ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  become  an 
altogether  worthy  and  admirable  citizen 
— he  may  even  become  a  great  financier 
on  Wall  Street.  (Laughter.)  We  must 
not,  therefore,  allow  ourselves  to  be  ab- 
solutely guided  by  the  biologist.  Let  us 
take  all  the  advantage  we  can  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  acquiring,  but  let  us 
not  be  led  by  this  generalization  to  de- 
spair, or  to  think  that  a  man  or  a  woman 
is  inevitably  predestined  to  a  certain 
course  in  life  by  reason  of  heredity.  Since 
the  very  same  organism  may  become  one 
character  under  one  set  of  conditions,  and 
another  character  under  another  set  of 
conditions,  there  is  always  room  for 
hope ;  and  we  have  got  to  be  on  our 
guard — and  I  quite  agree  with  Chester- 
ton in  this  respect — against  the  vain 
imagination  that  humanity  can  be  re- 
deemed, that  the  golden  city  of  the  fu- 
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ture  can  be  brought  about  suddenly  and 
summarily  by  the  mere  application  to 
man  of  the  methods  of  the  stud  farm 
and  of  the  selective  horse  breeder.  That 
is  not  true,  and  the  promulgation  of 
such  an  idea  would  be  the  worst  kind 
of  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  eugenics. 

Biological  "Fitness"  Not  Sole  Test 

"We  have  also  to  be  careful  not  to  be 
misled  by  such  a  phrase  as  that  made 
classic  by  Herbert  Spencer  about  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  We  are  often 
misled  by  that  word  'fit/  and  think  that 
it  bears  some  moral  or  intellectual  sense. 
It  was  very  well  pointed  out  to  the  Eu- 
genics Congress  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
the  former  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
that  the  word  'fit'  in  a  biological  sense 
only  means  that  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  which  given  organisms  are 
placed,  those  which  are  best  adapted  to 
the  environment  will  survive.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  put  an  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  a  polar  bear  on  an  island  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  north  pole,  the  chances 
are  that  of  the  two  the  bear  will  be  the 
survivor,  and  that  very  fact  will  prove 
that  in  that  environment  the  bear  is  the 
fittest.  We  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
accept,  for  eugenic  purposes,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  'fit'  given  by  the  bio- 
logical investigator  of  sub-human  nature. 
In  eugenics  we  have  got  to  set  up  a  hu- 
man and  ethical  standard  of  fitness,  not 
accept  the  standard  given  us  by  the  mere 
fact  of  survival.  Mr.  Balfour  pointed 
out,  in  his  subtle  way,  that  in  England 
the  feeble-minded  were  increasing  and 
that  this  is  continually  being  complained 
of.  That,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  public  is  ready  to  interest  itself 
in  eugenics.  But  while  the  feeble- 
minded are  increasing,  the  best  type  of 
Englishman,  the  professional  type,  the 
university  man,  the  socially  desirable  per- 
son is  declining  in  numbers.  Now,  if 
you  take  merely  the  biological  standard 
of  fitness,  said  Mr.  Balfour,  this  fact 
proves  that  the  feeble-minded  are  fitter 
than  the  professional  classes.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  mere  fact  that  the 
feeble-minded  are  increasing  in  numbers, 
whereas  the  professional  classes  are  tend- 
ing toward  extinction.  There  is  no  an- 
swer to  that  argument  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 


term  'fit,'  but  the  answer  according  to  the 
eugenic  meaning  is  very  ready  and  very 
decisive.  The  eugenist  does  not  take 
his  notion  of  fitness  from  nature ;  he  for- 
mulates his  ideal  of  a  higher  type  of  hu- 
manity, and  insists  upon  an  environment 
which  shall  be  favorable  to  it ;  and  only 
in  proportion  as  that  ideal  gives  promise 
of  realization  does  he  count  that  progress 
is  being  made. 

Problem  of  the  Feeble-Minded 

"Feeble-mindedness,  for  example,  is 
the  negation  of  eugenic  fitness ;  it  is  a 
blight  upon  humanity,  and  we  know  that 
that  it  is  transmissible.  We  know  that 
many  and  many  a  time,  in  this  country 
and  in  others,  a  young  girl  is  taken  care 
of  by  the  state  until  she  is  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen years  old,  and  after  infinite  labor 
and  tender  care  on  the  part  of  her  cus- 
todians, she  acquires  a  few  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  Perhaps  she  can 
count  her  fingers  and  spell  her  name. 
She  is  then  let  loose  upon  the  world,  and 
in  four  or  five  years  she  returns,  bringing 
with  her  three  or  four  children  as  feeble- 
minded as  herself,  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  state  in  the  same  way  that  she  has 
been.  .Do  we  propose  to  let  that  sort  of 
thing  go  on  ?  That  is  the  kind  of  ques- 
tion that  the  advocates  of  eugenics  pre- 
sent to  the  laymen.  If  not,  what  do  we 
intend  to  do  about  it?  Must  we  not 
bring  some  beneficent  restriction  to  bear 
upon  the  miscalled  'freedom'  of  this  girl? 

"The  way  to  make  the  layman  realize 
his  responsibility  in  these  matters  is  by 
education,  by  inducing  him  to  think  be- 
forehand, and  to  apply  to  the  question 
of  the  perpetuation  of  human  life  some- 
thing of  the  same  care,  something  of  the 
same  earnest  forethought  which  he  ap- 
plies to  the  ordinary  problems  arising 
out  of  his  business  relations.  Nobody 
can  fail  to  admit  that  we  have  been  grossly 
negligent  in  the  teaching  of  the  young 
with  regard  to  their  future  duties  as  pro- 
genitors of  the  race  of  men.  One  of  the 
first  things  that  we  must  advocate  is  a 
serious  and  reverent  education  for 
parenthood.  Boys  and  girls  must  be 
taught  that  this  is  their  most  sacred  func- 
tion, that  this  is  the  highest  prerogative 
that  nature  and  humanity  have  conferred 
upon  them,  and  that  they  must  guard  it 
religiously  and  prepare  themselves  for  it 
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with  the  same  reverence,  with  the  same 
exalted  sense  of  responsibility  as  they 
would  for  any  other  function  which  they 
know  is  to  be  the  most  important  they 
will  ever  undertake  in  life. 

"Again,  there  is  a  question,  more  acute 
in  England  than  it  is  here,  and  one  that 
verges,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  upon  the 
sphere  of  economics.  I  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject of  class  distinctions,  which  limit  arti- 
ficially the  field  of  selection  open  to 
young  men  and  women  who  are  thinking 
of  marrying.  The  reason  why  that  ques- 
tion is  more  acute  in  England  than  here 
is  because  in  England  we  have  the  dead- 
weight of  a  thousand  years  of  tradition 
pressing  down  upon  us,  in  the  shape  of 
class  distinctions  as  subtle  and  fine  as 
glass  or  barbed  wire,  and  just  as  hard 
when  you  happen  accidentally  to  strike 
up  against  them.  Society  is  stratified 
into  classes,  and  there  is  very  little  in- 
termarriage between  people  of  different 
social  grades.  Now,  eugenically  as  well 
as  from  the  democratic  standpoint,  this 
ought  not  to  be.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  eugenic  campaigns  will  be  in 
favor  of  juster  economic  conditions  and 
against  the  social  traditions  which  set  up 
these  socially  injurious  limitations. 

The  Declining  Birth  Rate 

"I  must  run  rapidly  indeed  over  the 
few  questions  that  I  can  touch  upon  in 
conclusion.  There  is  the  question  of  the 
falling  birth  rate.  In  England  we  have 
a  decline  in  the  birth  rate.  In  Germany, 
although  population  is  still  increasing, 
yet  the  birth  rate  is  declining,  and  in 
France  this  has  been  the  great  crucial 
question  for  many  a  year.  Eugenics 
takes  up  this  question  with  an  unbiased 
mind.  It  asks,  first,  is  it  necessarily  in 
itself  an  evil  to  have  your  population  de- 
clining? If  the  decline  be  not  an  evil  in 
itself,  does  it  become  so  through  its  dis- 
tribution ?  For  example,  we  find  in  Eng- 
land the  classes  that  are  declining  most 
rapidly  are  the  professional  class,  the 
educated  class,  and  among  the  lowest 
and  most  unfortunate  sections  of  the 
population  there  is  no  decline,  but  a  blind 
increase  merely  limited  by  physical  ca- 
pacity. I  understand  that  a  similar  con- 
dition prevails  in  this  country.  While 
your  population  is  increasing  rapidly 
through    immigration    and    through    the 


multiplication  of  the  negro  and  the  for- 
eign clement,  the  native-born  American 
population  is  steadily  retrograding.  It  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether 
such  a  fact  is  not  a  menace  to  the  future 
of  your  race.  If  so,  what  remedial 
measures  do  you  propose?  What  motives 
do  you  propose  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
men  and  women  who  ought  to  have  chil- 
dren but  do  not  want  them,  because  they 
prefer  their  own  comfort  and  self-indul- 
gence? We  must  remember  that,  after 
all,  this  is  an  ethical  problem— a  ques- 
tion of  character  and  motives. 

"Take,  again,  the  problem  of  the 
sterilization  of  criminals.  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  that  it  may  be  well  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  to  restrain  cer- 
tain types  of  mentally  defective  criminals 
from  transmitting  their  qualities  to  off- 
spring. How  is  that  to  be  done?  Eight 
states  of  this  Union  have  taken  into  their 
hands  a  drastic  remedy,  making  it  physi- 
cally impossible,  by  surgical  operations, 
for  those  men  to  become  parents.  Some 
of  those  states  have  also  practiced  anal- 
ogous operations  upon  women.  In  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Bleecker  Van  Wagenen, 
read  before  the  Eugenics  Congress,  he, 
in  the  most  impartial  manner,  gave  a  his- 
tory of  these  laws  and  the  statistics  re- 
garding the  segregation  and  sterilization 
of  criminals,  and  ended  up — after  we  had 
all  thought  he  was  in  favor  of  this 
method — by  saying  that  in  his  opinion 
those  laws  had  been  premature ;  that  it 
was  unfortunate  they  had  been  so  rapidly 
put  in  operation,  and  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion ought  to  receive  further  considera- 
tion before  measures  of  that  drastic  kind 
were  adopted. 

"Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
eugenic  influence  of  divorce.  Is  it  a  good 
thing,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
inborn  qualities  of  future  generations, 
to  make  divorce  easy?  Here  again  I 
am  not  prepared  to  dogmatize.  The 
question  of  divorce  has  so  many  aspects, 
but  the  contention  of  the  eugenist  is  that 
the  question  of  its  eugenic  or  dysgenic 
effect  must  be  considered,  in  connection 
with  all  the  other  bearings  of  the 
problem. 

Eugenics    Program   Educational 

"The  great  hope  of  eugenics  arises 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  evils  from 
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which  society  suffers  are  due  to  sheer 
thoughtlessness  and  ignorance.  Prob- 
ably a  great  deal  of  insanity,  certainly  a 
great  deal  of  feeble-mindedness  and  a 
great  many  vicious  propensities  could  be 
eliminated  by  more  care  being  given  be- 
forehand by  the  men  and  women  who 
are  thinking  of  marriage,  to  the  selection 
of  their  partners.  We  do  not  need  to 
wait  for  a  great  increase  of  our  scientific 
knowledge.  We  need  only  to  apply  the 
knowledge  we  already  possess.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  eugenics  can  be  most  help- 
ful as  an  educational  system.  It  pro- 
poses to  press  upon  the  attention  of  men 
and  women  their  duty  to  know  before- 
hand what  will  probably  be  the  eugenic 
results  of  their  contracting  a  certain 
union.  Whether  or  not  you  couple  with 
that  the  institution  of  a  eugenic  certifi- 
cate to  be  granted  by  a  doctor  before 
marriage,  the  mere  turning  of  the  atten- 
tion of  people  in  this  direction  will  of  it- 
self lead  to  an  improvement. 

"This  question  of  the  eugenic  certifi- 
cate I  view  with  an  open  mind.  I  know 
what  admirable  work  Dean  Sumner  has 
done  in  this  city  by  announcing  that  he 
will  not  allow  the  sacrament  of  holy 
matrimony  to  persons  who  are  not  able 
to  produce  certificates  of  fitness  from 
their  doctors..  I  think  that  the  fact  that 
one  man  here  and  there,  or  one  denomi- 
nation here  and  there,  takes  that  attitude 
can  have  none  but  good  effects,  for  it  will 
certainly  be  an  educational  force ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  enact- 
ing such  a  law  universally,  my  doubts  be- 
gin. For  you  would  unquestionably  be 
confronted  with  a  very  serious  position 
in  the  case  of  those  persons  to  whom  you 
refused  your  certificate.  How  are  you 
going  to  be  sure  that  by  merely  refusing 
to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  over 
them,  you  are  going  to  secure  the  eugenic 
result  at  which  you  are  aiming?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  eugenic  certificate  for  mar- 
riage ought  perhaps  for  many  years  to  be 


left  optional — left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  persons  concerned  as  to  whether  they 
will  or  not  apply  for  it.  The  optional 
system  would  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  wise  prospective  father-in-law  or 
mother-in-law,  who  would  very  soon  be- 
gin to  insist  that  the  intending  son-in- 
law  or  daughter-in-law  should  be  able 
to  produce  a  certificate. 

"I  fear  I  have  considerably  exceeded 
the  time  that  I  was  entitled  to  occupy. 
Allow  me  then  to  conclude  by  recom- 
mending those  of  you  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject  to  study  this  volume  of 
"Problems  inj  Eugenics,"  the  Report  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  other  literature  is- 
sued by  the  English  Eugenics  Education 
Society.* 

"There  is  no  opposition  between  eu- 
genics and  social  reform,  but  these  two 
movements  must  supplement  one  an- 
other. The  old  homely  proverb  that  you 
cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear  illustrates  the  twofold  task  that  con- 
fronts society.  You  may  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor,  you  may  increase  wages, 
you  may  improve  housing  conditions ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  insure  a  better  average 
type  of  humanity  in  the  future,  you  must 
work  not  only  through  environment,  but 
also  by  wisely  selecting  and  encouraging 
the  right  kind  of  persons  who  are  to 
transmit  that  'undying  gift  of  life,'  of 
which  Ray  Lankester  has  said  that  living 
man  is  the  custodian.  The  responsibility 
for  the  evolution  of  a  higher  type  of  hu- 
manity, of  a  more  splendid  race  of  men 
and  women,  rests  upon  us ;  and  only  as 
we  grapple  with  that  task  and  assume 
that  responsibility  can  we  adequately  dis- 
charge our  stewardship  to  humanity  and 
to  the  surging,  onward  impulse  of  the 
world,  which  comes  to  consciousness  in 
man."     (Applause.) 


*These  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary, 
Eugenics  Education  Society,  6  York  Building, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.  C.  England. 
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A  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Public  Education  Committee  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago 

UPON 

Issues  involved  in  proposed  legislation  for 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  ILLINOIS 

CONTAINING  ALSO  A 

SUGGESTED  DRAFT  OF  A  BILL 

AND  y 

A  Statement  and  some  Discussion  of  underlying  Principles 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  authorizes  the  publication  of  the  report. 
In  taking  this  action  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  accordance  with  its  usual  custom,  expressly 
refrains  from  passing  upon  the  merits  of  the  propositions  contained  therein. 


Introductory 

Iii  presenting  this  bill  and  the  accom- 
panying statement  and  discussion  of  un- 
derlying principles,  the  Education  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  lay  strong  emphasis 
upon  its  purpose  to  direct  attention  to- 
ward the  wide  experience  already  exist- 
ing in  America  in  formulating  legisla- 
tion for  vocational  education.  The  bill 
is  therefore  not  a  competitor  which 
seeks  to  eliminate  other  bills,  but  a  care- 
ful working  out  of  provisions  and  meth- 
ods,  very  many  "~oT  which"  have  been 
found  in  the  legislation  of  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Wisconsin  and 
Ohio.  The  measure  has  also  embodied 
features  taken  from  the  Cooley*  and 
Blair**  bills^  We  trust  that  this  draft 
will  serve  not  only  to  clarify  public  dis- 
cussion, but  also  will  be  of  assistance  to 
the  legislative  committees  that  will  finally 

*This  bill  has  been  prepared  and  ap- 
proved by  the  educational  committees  of 
i  the  Co m m e re i aLX  1  u b ,  the  Association  of 
A  Commerce,  the  Hamilton  Club  and  the  Civic 
\\FeTJeration  of  Chicago.  It  is  so  constantly 
Preferred   to   as   the    Cooley  bill   that   it   has 


formulate  any  measure  that  appears  at 
Springfield. 

It  seems  to  us  most  important  that  we 
should  approach  the  undertaking  of 
formulating  such  legislation  not  in  the 
spirit  of  pushing  one  particular  measure 
over  the  line,  but  with  the  desire  to  get 
the  best  aid  and  enlightenment  possible 
from  all  sources. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  when  the  best  pos- 
sible measure  has  been  formulated  there 
will  be  the  greatest  unanimity  of  sup- 
port in  urging  its  passage  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  appearance  of  the  City  Club  Re- 
port on  Vocational  Education  marked 
one  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment to  bring  about  a  rnqre  practical, 
e ducation  for  the  large  majority  of  our 
school  children.  ^  This  was  a  period  of 
investigation,    the    result    of    which    has 

seemed  wise  to  adopt  this  name. 

**This  measure  has  been. formulated  by  a 
committee  of  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion,  and  is"  still  under  discussion.  It  has 
been  referred  to  in  popular  discussion  as 
the  Blair  bill. 
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been  to   demonstrate  beyond  any   doubt 

the  need  of  more  systematic  vocational 

J  instruction  in  agriculture  and  commerce 

and  in  the  domestic  and  industrial  arts. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  second 
stage,  and  the  questions  under  discus- 
sion are  those  relating  to  administra- 
tion. We  are  now~trymg  to  determine 
by  whom  and  under  what  regulations 
this  more  practical  vocational  education 
is  to  be  given.  Any  study  of  this  ques- 
tion leads  immediately  to  the  conclusion 
that  local  communities  in  the  State  are 
unable  under  existing  school  laws  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  for  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  vocational  education.  This  points 
to  the  need  of  State  legislation,  enabling 
the  local  community  to  levy  additional 
school  taxes  for  specific  purposes. 

Furthermore,  most  students  of  the 
question  agree  that  State  aid  should  be 
given  to  local  communities  establishing 
such  types  of  education. 

Almost  simultaneously  three  or  four 
organizations  undertook  to  formulate 
bills  to  be  presented  at  the  next  General 
Assembly.  In  August  a  conference  was 
held  at  Springfield  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association,  and 
three  separate  bills  were  ottered  as  con- 
tributions  to  the  discussiom  these  were 
carefully  compared  and]  contrasted,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment not  as  to  details,  but  rather  as  to 
statements  of  the  general  principles  in- 
volved. This  discussion  was  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  a  set  of  principles  which 
has  been  formulated  by  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  City  Club,  a 
copy  of  which  is  placed  below. 

Immediately  after  this  conference  one 
of  these  bills,  the  Cooley  bill,  was  made 
public,  and  has  since  been  the  subject  of 
wide  discussion. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  publication  of  an- 
other bill  will  aid  the  discussion.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  appended  bill,  together 
with  the  accompanying  statement,  show- 
ing wherein  its  major  provisions  agree 
with,  or  differ  from,  the  other  bills,  will 
help  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Comparison  of  the  Three  Bills 

The  committee's  bill  agrees  with  the 
others  in  invoking  a  lay  interest  in, 
and  a  lay  control  of,  vocational  educa- 


tion, and  in  insisting  that  some  degree  of 
separation  from  the  non-vocational 
courses  is  absolutely  essential.  The  first 
object  is  sought  by  making  it  compulsory 
upon  the  local  communities  to  appoint 
advisory  committees  of  employers  and 
employes ;  the  second,  by  giving  effective 
power  to  a  central  State  board  to  formu- 
late and  enforce  standards  of  vocational 
education. 

It  differs  from  one  bill  in  placing  final 
control  of  vocational  education  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  present  boards  of  educa- 
tion. It  differs  from  the  other  in  placing 
more  definite  powers  of  standardization 
of  vocational  training  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  central  board. 

It  agrees  with  the  other  bills  in"  pro- 
viding for  articulation  and  co-operation 
with  the  existing  schools. 

It  differs  from  both,  again,  in  its  meth- 
ods of  securing  such  co-operation  and 
articulation.  These  methods  avoid  the 
two  extremes :  the  creation  of  separate 
and  independent  boards  of  vocational 
educational,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  granting  to  present  boards 
of  education  State  aid  for  vocational 
education  without  imposing  sufficiently 
definite  standards  and  safeguards  to  in- 
sure work  of  a  distinctly  vocational  char- 
acter. 

Discussion  of  Principles 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  stated,^-^v 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  im-  I 
portant  question  at  present  under  discus-  / 
sion,  namely,  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
establish  separate  systems  of  vocational 
education  or  to  incorporate  such  work 
into  our  existing  school  organization. 

Reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  the  de-^- 
mands  of  the  advocates  of  separate  ad- 
ministrative boards  are  that  the  training 
shall  be  marked  by  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, directness  of  method,  and  definite- 
ness  of  results ;  and,  second,  that  the  in- 
terest and  influence  of  employers  and 
employed  be  secured,  both  in  the  man- 
agement and  the  instructional  work  of 
the  school.  The  ^committee  believes  that 
this  is  highly  des!rab~Te7T>ut  that  it  can 
be  effectively  secured  within  the  present 
organization ;  that  articulation  and  co- 
operation are  equally  necessary  features 
of  a  successful  plan,  and  that  these  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  obtained  in  a  unified 
system. 
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We  are  convinced  that  the  ends  which 
are  sought  by  separate  administrative 
boards  can  be  secured  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  advisory  committees  of  employer 
and  employed,  and  by  the  supervision  of 
a  central  State  board ;  and  we  have 
reached  this  conclusion  because,  in  our 
opinion,  the  operation  of  these  commit- 
tees and  State  boards  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  has  proved  both  efficient 
and  adequate  in  securing  these  ends. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  examine  with 
some  care  certain  reasons  whyjocjl  ad- 
ministration should  be  under^-exjstin^ 
boards  of  education. 


it  should  be  recognized  that 
of  schools  suggested  in  either  of  the  bills 
are  at  present  in  operation  in  the  coun- 
try, and  many  of  them  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  They  are  doing  the  kind  of 
work  which  they  were  established  to  do, 
and  doing  it  effectively.  For  proof  of 
this  statement,  we  refer  to  the  report  pre- 
pared by  a  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education  and  published  by  the  City 
Club,  where,  in  detail,  is  shown  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  in  vocational 
schools  in  the  country  which  are  adminis- 
terefL-by—the  regular  school  boards. $  In 
the(second_4>lace,  if  it  should  be  decided 
that  separate  schools  only  were  to  re- 
ceive State  aid  for  vocational  education, 
an  unfortunate  condition  might  well  re- 
sult. It  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
older  schools  would  relinquish  this  work 
without  a  struggle,  and  a  competition 
would  arise  for  the  same  pupils,  espe- 
cially for  children  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The_^oj2seatuerit 
professional  jealousy  between  the  two 
coin p eting  boards  would  make  "extremely 
difficult  Fh"e"  desirable  articulation  " be- 
t ween  the  vocational  training  and~Th e 
general  education  upon  which  it  is,  or 
should  be,  base cH 

In  the'third  place,  it  is  believed  that 
completer-separation  in  administration 
will  tend  to  defeat  its  own  purpose, 
through  failing  to  attract  the  pjU2Jls_who_ 
most  need  the  specialized  instruction.  It" 
is  the  common  experience  of  workers  in 
this  field  that  the  parents  of  such  chil- 
dren have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
democratic  character  of  the  "regular" 
public  school,  and  that  many  would  re- 


tSee  p.  161  ff. 


fuse  to  let  their  children  leave  this 
school,  which,  they  believe,  offers  "equal 
opportunity  to  all,"  and  enter  a  school 
which  appears  to  be  organized  merely  to 
teach  children  how  to  work.  Where  all 
this  work  is  under  one  roof  or  one  man- 
agement, and  where  all  the  pupils  form 
one  student  body,  the  specialized  voca- 
tional work  will  prove  more  attractive  to 
those  who  canprofit  by  it. 

In  the  £6urth^)lace,  if  these  vocational) 
schools  are  separated  from  the  fating  j 
public  school  system,  it  will  be  difficult,  / 
if  not  impossible    in^rpn-invp  from  them  \ 
the   stigma  of   beinj^jschools   solely    for    \ 
the  laboring  classes?"    Furthermore,   the     \ 
union  of  the  vocational  and  the  general 
schools  under  one  administration  would 
make   surer  the  training   for  citizenship     / 
and    general    intelligence,    whic7r~sh~ouId    | 
belong  to  all  vocational  training. 

In  the^fifth  place,  the  experience  of "" 
higher  educational  institutions  during  the 
past  thirty  years  has  proved  conclusively 
that  the  separate  department  in  the  uni- 
versity^,"!!~To7~elca7rrpTe71He-'d  ep  art  m  e  n  t 
of  agriculture,  medicine  or  law,  is  vastly 
more  efficient  than  the  separate  agricul- 
ture college,  or  medical  school,  or  law 
school.  It  is  contended  that  the  same 
principles  apply  to  lower  schools,  and 
that  agricultural  and  industrial  educa- 
tion within  the  school  system  will  be  su- 
perior to  similar  types  of  training  given 
in  schools  administered  independently. 

In  the  sixth  place,  it  is  important  to 
recall  that  in  many  forms  the  vocational 
motive  has  appeared  in  the  American 
public  school  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  has  been  active  and  effective.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  motive  has 
been  among  the  most  important  educa- 
tional influences  in  determining  the 
growth  of  our  school  work.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  it  should  not  lose 
its  influence,  and  that  the  educational 
growth  which  it  has  started  should  not 
be  checked. 

But  almost  inevitably  the  separation 
of  schools  for  vocational  training  from 
the  administration  of  the  public  school 
system  must  tend  to  confine  the  action  of 
this  motive  to  these  separate  schools. 
Grants  of  money  for  vocational  work 
would  be  inevitably  earmarked  for  the 
vocational  schools,  and  the  whole  force 
of  a  formal  and  academic  tradition  would 
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be   so   strengthened   as   to   threaten   this 
new  life  within  the  schools. 

And,  finally,  the  existing  public  schools 
need  the  greatpopular  interest  which  is 
now  impelling~The  vocational  education 
movement.  The  public  school  systenfTs 
good  in  proportion  as  it  holds  the  respect 
and  interest  of  all  classes  of  people. 
Without  the  regenerating  influence  of  the 
struggle  to  keep  the  school  close  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  it  must  inevitably 
become  even  more  than  its  criticis  deem 
it  to  be  today,  a  dispenser  of  a  leisure 
class,  formal,  and  "academic"  education. 
Instead  of  shunting  this  popular  interest 
into  the  narrow  channels  of  a  separate 
vocational  system,  it  should  be  utilized 
to  keep  vigorous  the  whole  institution  of 
public  instruction,  and  enable  it  progress- 
ively to  adjust  itself  to  the  changes 
needed. 

The  experience  of  Massachusetts  is 
enlightening.  Starting  in  1906,  with  stat- 
utes requiring  both  a  separate  State  board 
and  separate  local  boards  of  vocational 
education,  that  commonwealth  is  now  ad- 
ministering this  education  under  the  reg- 
ular State  board  of  education,  and  the 
State  board  is  establishing  all  new 
schools  only  in  co-operation  with  the 
regular  local  school  authorities. 

New  York,  from  the  beginning  of  its 
experience  in  fostering  and  maintaining 
vocational  education  by  the  State  author- 
ities, has  worked  invariably  through  the 
local  school  boards.  It  is  susceptible  of 
proof  that  while  Massachusetts  has  es- 
tablished more  vocational  schools,  New 
York  is  giving  more  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Special  Features  of  Bill 

All  of  the  above  refers,  in  the  main,  to 
local  administration.  The  committee's 
fjiIh~m~~coi-nmon  "with  other  bills,  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  for  some  measure  of 
State  control.  It  provides,  however,  that 
this  control  shall  be  exercised  through 
the  establishment  of  definite  standards 
for  the  guidance  of  the  local  community, 
on  the  basis  of  which  State  aid  shall  be 
granted  or  withheld.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  State  authorities  can  more 
effectively  control  the  whole  situation  in 
this  way  than  by  assuming  the  task  of 
examining,  certificating,  and  removing 
teachers,  as  provided  in  the  Cooley  bill. 


One  of  the  important  measures  in  any 
bill  will  be  the  method  of  determining 
the  amount  of  State  aid  to  which  a  local 
community  is  entitled.  The  committee's 
bill  presents  not  only  the  method  of  reim- 
bursement on  a  basis  of  one-half  the 
net  maintenance  cost,  in  which  the  other 
bills  concur,  but  it  presents  also  the 
method  of  giving  a  larger  initial  sum 
to  be  gradually  reduced  during  a  series 
of  years.  While  this  method  is  not  iden- 
tical with  that  of  New  York,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  the  New  York  procedure 
and  by  the  success  with  which  this  has 
been  attended.  The  latter  method  will 
unquestionably  be  more  effective  in  as- 
sisting the  smaller  and  poorer  communi- 
ties to  initiate  vocational  courses. 

The  commitee's  bill  presents  two  im- 
portant features  not  found  in  the  other 
bills,  namely : 

1.  It  puts  a  definite  responsibility  on 
the  State  authorities  to  investigate,  to  aid 
in  the  introduction  of,  and  to  foster  vo- 
cational education. 

2.  It  permits  local  communities  to 
establish  either  voluntary  or  compulsory 
day-continuation  schools.  In  other 
words,  it  is  permissive  in  its  nature,  leav- 
ing the  feature  of  compulsion  optional 
with  the  local  community. 

Statement  of  Principles 

(Adopted  August,  1912,  by    City  Club  Committee 
on  Public  Education.) 

1.  State  aid  should  be  confined  to 
public  schools  of  the  State  offering 
instruction  in  courses  approved  by  a 
State  board  of  education  and  planned  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  fitting  boys  and 
girls  for  an  occupation  or  calling.  Such 
aid  should  be  given  as  reimbursement  to 
the  local  school  authorities  for  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  vocational  instruc- 
tion. 

2.  All  schools  aided  should  form  an 
integral  part  of  our  system  of  free  pub- 
lic schools  under  the  control  of  our  pres- 
ent boards  of  education. 

3.  Such  schools  may  include  high 
schools  offering  approved  vocational 
courses,  schools  offering  approved  voca- 
tional instruction  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, domestic  arts,  and  industrial  arts, 
continuation  schools,  part-time  schools, 
trade  schools,  and  apprentice  schools,  and 
all  these,  whether  day  or  evening. 
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4.  Money  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  not  impair  the  amount  of 
money  heretofore  .  appropriated  for 
school  purposes  by  the  State,  or  by  the 
local  communities. 

5.  Such  special  aid  should  be  confined 
to  training  for  vocational  pursuits,  boys 
and  girls  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
or  such  as  have  been  duly  certified  as 
having  finished  approved  elementary 
courses  in  elementary,  village  or  country 
schools. 

6.  The  principle  of  local  option  should 
obtain  with  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment in  connection  with  their  system  of 
schools  by  any  community,  schools  or 
courses  for  vocational  education. 

7.  The  local  educational  authorities 
should  be  required  by  State  law  to  ap- 
point advisory  committees,  composed  of 
members  representing  both  employers 
and  employed  in  the  local  occupations  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  domestic  and 
industrial  arts. 

8.  A  State  board  of  education  should 
be  established,  of  which  the  State  Su- 
perintendent should  be  ex-officio  the 
head,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  du- 
ties, of  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  But  such  legislation  should  pos- 
sibly be  best  undertaken  in  a  separate  bill. 

9.  The  proposal  for  a  consolidation 
of  rural  schools  and  the  establishment 
of  central  or  commissioned  high  schools* 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  vocational  in- 
struction, is  likewise  favored. 

Synopsis  of  Bill 

Section  1.  Construction,  or  definition 
of  types  of  training.  Approved  schools 
defined. 

Section  2.  *  State  commission  of  seven 
members  created.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction   a  member  ex-officio. 

Section  3.  Duties  of  commission:  1. 
To  initiate,  to  aid  in  introduction  of,  and 
to  foster  vocational  instruction.  2.  To 
make  rules  and  definitions.  3.  To  report 
to  governor.  4.  To  employ  itinerant  in- 
structors for  development  of  agriculture. 
5.  To  control  all  State  aid.  6.  To  per- 
form other  duties  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Section  4.  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  supervise  vocational 
schools. 

Section  5.  State  aid  to  be  paid  an- 
nually on  certified  statement  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 


Section  6.  Local  educational  authori- 
ties may,  and  upon  petition  shall,  estab- 
lish vocational  schools.  Admission  re- 
quirements. Length  of  school  term  for 
pupils  on  farms.  Teachers  of  agricul- 
ture may  give  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions on  farms. 

Section  7.  Compulsory  continuation 
schools  optional  with  local  educational 
authorities. 

Section  8.  Non-resident  pupils  pay 
tuition  fee. 

Section  9.  Local  educational  authori- 
ties required  to  appoint  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

Section  10.  Special  local  tax  author- 
ized. Rate  not  to  be  impaired  by  the  re- 
quirements of  a  certain  act 

Section  11.  Reimbursement  to  local 
communities  on  basis  of  one-half  the  net 
maintenance  cost. 

(Alternative  Section  11  provides  for 
larger  initial  reimbursement  and  smaller 
subsequent  reimbursement.) 

Section  12.  Country  and  village  schools 
associated  with  central  high  school.  Re- 
imbursement.    Association  boards. 

Section  13.  Pre-vocational  instruction 
in  groups  of  country  or  village  schools. 
Reimbursement.    Group  boards. 

Section  14.  Courses  for  teachers  re- 
quired in  State  University  and  State 
Normal  Schools. 

Section  15.  Courses  for  teachers  in 
selected  high  schools. 

Section  16.  State  aid  made  a  charge 
upon  the  State. 

Section  17.     Conflicting  acts  repealed. 

Tentative  Draft  of  a  Bill  for  an 
Act  Entitled 

An  act  concerning  vocational  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  in  the 
domestic  and  industrial  arts. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly : 

Construction 

That  the  following  words  and  phrases 
as  used  in  this  act  shall,  unless  a  differ- 
ent meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the 
cgutext,  have  the  following  meanings : 
\^  1. ) "Vocational  instruction"  shall  mean 
any  instruction,  the  controlling  purpose 
of  which  is  to  fit  for  profitable  emplov- 
ment. 


2.  "Pre-vocational  instruction"  shall 
mean  vocational  instruction  which  is 
adapted  to  the  abilities  of  persons  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years  and 
(who  are  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

3.  "Vocational  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture" shall  mean  that  form  of  vocational 

instruction  which  fits  for  the  occupations 
connected  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the 
care  of  domestic  animals,  forestry,  and 
other  wage-earning  or  productive  work 
Ion  the  farm. 

4.  "Vocational  instruction  in  com- 
merce" shall  mean  that  form  of  voca- 
tional instruction  which  fits  for  occupa- 
tions  in  offices  and  for  occupations  con- 
nected with  the  selling  and  distribution 
of  products. 

5.  "Vocational  instruction  in  domestic 
arts"  shall  mean  that  form  of  vocational 
instruction  which  fits  for  occupations 
connected  with  the  household. 

6.  "Vocational  instruction  in  indus- 
trial arts"  shall  mean  that  form  of  voca- 
tional instruction  which  fits  for  the 
trades,  crafts,  and  manufacturing  pur- 
suits, including  the  occupation  of  girls 
and  women  carried  on  in  workshops. 

7.  A  "school  or  a  department  of  a 
school  giving  vocational  instruction  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  in  the  domes- 
tic or  industrial  arts"  shall  mean  an  or- 
ganization of  courses,  pupils  and  teachers 
designed  to  give  vocational  instruction  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  in  the  domes- 
tic or  industrial  arts,  as  herein  defined. 
Such  a  school,  or  department  of  a  school, 
may  be  or  may  include  an  "evening 
continuation  class"  or  a  "part-time  day 
or  day  continuation  class." 

8.  An  "evening  continuation  class" 
shall  mean  a  class  giving  such  vocational 
instruction  as  can  be  taken  by  persons  al- 
ready employed  during  the  working  day. 

9.  A  "part-time  day  or  day  continua- 
tion class"  shall  mean  a  vocational  class 
for  persons  giving  a  part  of  their  work- 
ing time  to  profitable  employment  and 
receiving  in  the  part-time  day  or  day  con- 
tinuation class  instruction  complemen- 
tary to  the  practical  work  carried  on  in 
such  employment.  To  give  "a  part  of 
their  working  time,"  such  persons  must 
give  a  part  of  each  day,  week  or  longer 
period  to  such  part-time  day  or  day  con- 
tinuation class  during  the  period  in  which 
it  is  in  session.  ■ 
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10.  An  "approved  school  or  depart- 
ment of  a  school  giving  vocational  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  commerce,  or  in 
the  domestic  or  industrial  arts"  is  one 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  under  the  rules  of  the  Commission 
on  Vocational  Education,  hereinafter  cre- 
ated, has  been  approved  by  the  said  Com- 
mission on  Vocational  Education  as  to 
organization,  control,  location,  plant, 
equipment,  course  of  study,  number  and 
qualifications  of  pupils,  employment  of 
pupils,  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

Commission  on  Vocational  Education 

Section  2.  A  commission  which  shall 
be  styled  "Commission  on  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation" is  hereby  created,  which  shall 
consist  of  seven  members,  to  be  selected 
as  follows : 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  mem- 
ber of  said  commission,  and  six  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  shall  be  experienced 
in  educational  work,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  employers  of  labor,  and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  skilled  industrial,  commercial 
or  agricultural  employes,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  within  twenty 
days  after  this  act  shall  take  effect.  All 
future  appointments  to  said  commission 
shall  be  so  made  that  two  members  there- 
of shall  be  persons  experienced  in  educa- 
tional work,  two  members  thereof  shall 
be  employers  of  labor,  and  two  members 
thereof  shall  be  skilled  industrial,  com- 
mercial or  agricultural  employes.  The 
six  members  so  appointed  shall  hold  their 
respective  offices  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  until  their 
successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly after  this  act  shall  take  effect 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  as 
such  commission  two  persons,  who  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  two  per- 
sons who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  four 
years,  and  two  persons  who  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  six  years  from  the  first 
day  of  January  in  the  year  of  their  ap- 
pointment and  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualified,  and  every  two 
years  thereafter  the  governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
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ate,  shall  appoint  as  such  commissioners 
two  persons,  who  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the  first 
day  of  January  in  the  year  of  their  ap- 
pointment and  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualified. 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  each  of  said  c<  >mmissioners  shall 
make  and  subscribe  and  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  of  this  State, 
and  shall  enter  into  bonds,  with  security 
to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000  conditioned  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  duty  as  such  com- 
missioner. 

The  members  of  the  commission  shall 
receive  a  per  diem  of  $10.00  for  actual 
service,  and  shall  receive  their  personal 
and  traveling  expenses.  They  shall  be 
furnished  with  an  office,  office  furniture 
and  stationery  by  the  State,  and  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  salary 
of  a  secretary,  who  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  they  assign  to  him. 

Duties  of  Commission 

Section  3.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  on  Vocational  Education, 
and  it  shall  have  power : 

1.  To  investigate  and  to  aid  in  the  in- 
troduction of  vocational  instruction  in 
agriculture,  commerce  and  in  the  domes- 
tic and  industrial  arts  ;  to  superintend  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools 
or  departments  of  schools  for  the  afore- 
said forms  of  instruction ;  to  supervise 
and  approve  such  schools,  or  departments 
of  schools,  as  herein  provided ;  to  coun- 
sel and  confer  in  such  manner  as  the 
members  may  deem  best  with  teachers, 
school  officers,  employers,  and  employes 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting 
schools  or  departments  of  schools  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
and  to  advise  and  assist  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  boards  of  directors,  addressing 
to  them  from  time  to  time  circular  let- 
ters relating  to  the  best  methods  of  car- 
rying into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

2.  To  make  such  rules  and  definitions 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

3.  To  submit,  through  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  gov- 
ernor on  or  before  the  1st  of  December 


preceding  each  regular  session  of  the 
Legislature  a  full  and  complete  report 
of  its  acts  and  the  acts  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
showing  the  amount  of  aid  granted  and 
the  districts  to  which  such  aid  was  grant- 
ed, and  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
necessary  for  the  next  biennium. 

4.  To  employ  and  fix  the  salaries  of 
such  number,  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred, of  itinerant  instructors  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  improvement 
and  scientific  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State.  Such  in- 
structors shall  be  persons  who  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  branches  of  knowledge 
which  have  a  direct  application  to  the 
efficient  management  of  the  farm,  and 
shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  giving 
lectures,  demonstrations,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  such  other  educational  meas- 
ures as  the  commission  shall  adopt  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State. 

5.  To  control  all  State  aid  given  under 
this  act. 

6.  To  perform  such  other  duties  as 
are  provided  in  this  act. 

Duties  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 

Section  4.  The  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic instruction,  and  such  assistants  as  shall 
be  appointed  by  him  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, shall  have  general  supervision  over 
the.  schools,  or  departments  of  schools, 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Section  5.  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  on  the  first  day 
of  September  of  each  year  present  a  cer- 
tified statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
due  each  district  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  the  rules  of  the  Commission 
on  Vocational  Education  to  the  Auditor 
of  Public  Accounts,  who  shall,  within 
fifteen  days,  send  to  the  township  treas- 
urer of  the  township  in  which  each  dis- 
trict lies,  a  warrant  upon  the  State  treas- 
urer for  the  amount  of  aid  due  such  dis- 
trict. 

Local  Administration 

Section  6.  The  board  of  education 
or  board  of  directors  in  any  district 
may,  and  upon  petition  of  10  per  cent  of 
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the  legal  voters  of  such  district  shall, 
establish  and  maintain  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  such  district  such 
schools  or  departments  of  schools  as  the 
needs  of  the  community  may  require  for 
vocational  instruction  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  in  the  domestic  and  indus- 
trial arts. 

In  order  to  secure  State  aid  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act,  boards  of  education 
or  boards  of  directors  administering  such 
schools,  or  departments  of  schools,  shall 
restrict  the  attendance,  for  evening  in- 
struction, to  pupils  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  17  years;  for  day  instruction,  to 
pupils  who  have  attained  the  age  of  14 
years,  or  who  have  completed  eight 
grades  of  the  elementary  school ;  except 
that  in  groups  of  country  or  village 
schools  organized  and  administered  as 
provided  in  Section  13  of  this  act  the 
attendance  shall  be  restricted  for  day  in- 
struction to  pupils  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  12  years  and  who  are  under  the  age 
of  14  years ;  except,  further,  that  pupils 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  14  years 
and  who  are  employed  upon  farms  shall 
not  be  required  to  attend  such  schools, 
or  departments  of  schools,  at  any  time 
other  than  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  January,  February  and 
March ;  but  the  technical  or  special  teach- 
ers of  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture 
may  be  employed  for  ten  months  in  each 
year,  of  which  period  five  months'  service 
shall  be  in  the  schools  and  five  months' 
service  on  the  farms  in  the  district  sup- 
porting the  school,  or  department  of  a 
school,  giving  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions and  promoting  such  other  educa- 
tional measures  as  the  board  of  education 
or  board  of  directors  shall  determine  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  community. 

Section  7.  In  case  the  board  of  edu- 
cation or  board  of  directors  of  any  dis- 
trict establishes,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  approved  voca- 
tional instruction  in  a  part-time  day 
school,  or  department  of  a  school,  such 
board  of  education  or  board  of  directors 
is  authorized  to  require  all  persons  who 
are  employed  and  who  are  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  to  attend  such  part-time 
day  school,  or  department  of  a  school, 
not  to   exceed   eight   hours   a   week   be- 


tween the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 
during  the  school  term. 

Noii-Resident  Pupils 

Section  8.  Any  resident  of  any  dis- 
trict which  does  not  maintain  an  ap- 
proved school,  or  department  of  a  school, 
offering  the  type  of  vocational  instruc- 
tion which  he  desires  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, or  in  the  domestic  or  industrial 
arts  may  make  application  for  admis- 
sion to  such  a  school  maintained  by  an- 
other district.  The  Commission  on  Vo- 
cational Education  may  approve  or  dis- 
approve such  application,  and  its  deci- 
sion shall  be  final. 

The  district  in  which  the  person  re- 
sides who  has  been  admitted,  as  above 
provided,  to  an  approved  school  or  de- 
partment of  a  school  offering  vocational 
instruction  in  agriculture,  commerce  or 
in  the  domestic  or  industrial  arts,  shall 
pay  such  tuition  fee  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  Commission  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, and  the  State  shall  reimburse  such 
district,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Local  Advisory  Committees 

Section  9.  In  order  to  secure  State 
aid  as  provided  in  this  act,  boards  of 
education  or  boards  of  directors  adminis- 
tering schools,  or  departments  of  schools, 
giving  vocational  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial arts,  shall,  under  a  scheme  to  be 
approved  by  the  Commission  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  appoint  one  or  more 
advisory  committees  composed  of  mem- 
bers representing  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed in  the  local  occupations  in  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  the  domestic  and 
industrial  arts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  advisory  committee  or  committees  to 
counsel  with  and  advise  the  board  of  edu- 
action,  or  board  of  directors,  and 
other  school  officials  having  the  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  such  schools, 
or  departments  of  schools,  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  for  vocational  instruction  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  in  the  domes- 
tic and  industrial  arts,  and  to  the  nature, 
methods,  and  efficiency  of  such  instruc- 
tion. 

Special  Local  Tax 

Section  10.  The  corporate  authority 
authorized  by  law  to  levy  taxes  for  school 
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purposes  in  any  district  shall  have  power 

to  levy  a  tax  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 

mills  on  the  dollar  annually  on  all  taxable 
property  in  such  district  for  the  support 
of  vocational  instruction  organized  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  rate 
shall  not  be  impaired  by  reason  of  the 
requirements  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act* 
concerning  the  levy  and  extension  of 
taxes/'  approved  May  9,  1901,  in  force 
July  1,  1901,  as  amended  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  29,  1905,  in  force  July  1, 
1905,  and  as  amended  by  an  act  ap- 
proved June  14,  1909,  in  force  July  1, 
1909,  but  after  all  reductions  have  been 
made  proportionately  as  required  by  said 
act,  said  rate  shall  be  restored  to  the  fig- 
ure or  percentage  fixed  by  the  aforesaid 
corporate  authority.  Where  the  corpor- 
ate authority  authorized  by  law  to  levy 
taxes  for  school  purposes  in  any  district 
is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  board 
of  education  or  board  of  directors  in 
such  district,  the  tax  shall  not  be  levied 
except  upon  the  application  and  recom- 
mendation of  said  board  of  education  or 
board  of  directors. 

The  aforesaid  tax  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  in  like  manner  with  the  general 
taxes  of  such  district  and  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Vocational  Education  Fund." 

Reimbursement 

Section  11.  Any  district  establishing 
and  maintaining  schools,  or  departments 
of  schools,  giving  vocational  instruction 
in  any  or  all  of  the  subjects  enumerated 
in  this  act,  shall,  so  long  as  such  schools 
or  departments  of  schools  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  are  ap- 
proved as  provided  in  Section  1  (10)  of 
this  act,  be  entitled  to  receive  annually 
from  the  State,  in  aid  of  such  schools,  or 
departments  of  schools,  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  the  sum  to  be  known  as  the 
net  maintenance  cost.  Such  net  mainte- 
nance cost  shall  consist  of  the  total  sum 
raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  schools,  or  depart- 
ments of  schools,  for  a  given  year,  less 
the  amount,  for  the  same  period,  of  tui- 
tion claims,  paid  or  unpaid,  and  receipts 
from  the  work  of  pupils  or  the  sale  of 
products.  Such  net  maintenance  cost 
shall  be  attested  by  vouchers  and  affida- 
vise  signed  by  the  president  and  clerk  of 

*The  so-called  "Juul   Law." 


the  board  of  directors  or  board  of  educa- 
tion of  such  district. 

Districts  that  have  paid  claims  for  tui- 
tion in  approved  schools  or  departments 
of  schools  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
State,  as  provided  in  this  act,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half  the  sums  expended  for 
such  claims. 

[The  committee  presents  for  considera- 
tion the  following  paragraph  as  an  alter- 
native for  the  preceding.  A  similar  al- 
ternative may  be  considered  for  Sections 
12,  13  and  15,  below.  Insert  after  the 
words  "be  entitled,"  above,  the  following: 
"to  receive  annually  from  the  State  the 
following  aid  in  support  of  such  schools, 
or  departments  of  schools,  namely :  For 
each  of  the  first  two  years  of  operation  of 
said  schools,  or  departments  of  schools, 
an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
to  be  known  as  the  net  maintenance 
cost;  for  each  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  years  of  operation  of  said  schools, 
or  departments  of  schools,  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  sum  to  be  known 
as  the  net  maintenance  cost ;  thereafter, 
an  amount  equal  to  one-third  the  sum  to 
be  known  as  the  net  maintenance  cost. 
Such  net  maintenance  cost  shall  consist 
of  the  total  sum,  etc.,  .  .  .  as  in  Sec- 
tion 11.] 

Organization  and  Administration  of 
Associated  Country  and  Village  Schools 

Section  12.  In  case  country  or  village 
schools  associate  with  a  high  school  main- 
taining approved  vocational  instruction 
in  any  or  all  of  the  subjects  enumerated 
in  this  act,  it  is  provided  that  each  coun- 
try or  village  school  thus  associated  and 
the  high  school  with  which  such  asso- 
ciation is  formed  shall  be  reimbursed  an- 
nuallv  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
net^ maintenance  cost  of  such  association, 
said  net  maintenance  cost  being  defined 
as  in  Section  11  of  this  act;  provided  the 
establishment  of  these  associate  relations 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  aid  granted 
shall  guarantee  to  the  graduates  of  the 
associated  schools  free  tuition  in  the  ap- 
proved high  school. 

An  association  board,  representing  all 
the  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  the  schools  associated  for  the 
purpose  enumerated  in  this  section,  and 
selected  under  a  scheme  approved  by  the 
Commission    on    Vocational    Education, 
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shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, to  adjust  the  courses  of  study  in 
the  associated  schools  so  as  to  prepare 
their  pupils  for  entrance  into  the  ap- 
proved vocational  courses  of  the  said 
high  school,  to  provide  for  a  supervision 
of  the  associated  schools  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  principal  or  teachers  of  the 
said  high  school,  and  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  promotion.  The  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  such  associate  rela- 
tions shall  be  attested  by  vouchers  and 
affidavits  signed  by  the  president  and 
clerk  of  each  board. 

Such  an  association  may  be  formed  by 
written  contract  or  agreement  between 
the  boards  of  directors  and  boards  of 
education,  or  by  petition  and  election,  as 
provided  by  law. 

Organization  and  Administration  of 
Groups   of    Country  and  Village  Schools 

Section  13.  Any  group  of  country  or 
village  schools  formed  for  employing 
teachers  or  supervisors  to  give  pre-voca- 
tional  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in 
such  phases  of  the  industrial  and  domes- 
tic arts  as  are  directly  and  specifically  re- 
lated to  the  occupations  of  men  and 
women  on  the  farm,  shall,  on  condition 
that  the  pre-vocational  instruction  given 
is  approved  by  the  Commission  on 
Vocational  Education,  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  other  aid,  an  annual  reim- 
bursement to  the  amount  of  one-half  of 
the  net  maintenance  cost  of  such  pre-vo- 
cational instruction,  said  net  maintenance 
cost  being  defined  as  in  Section  1 1  of  this 
act.  The  work  of  said  group  of  schools 
shall  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a 
group  board  representing  all  the  boards 
of  directors  and  boards  of  education  in 
the  organization  and  selected  under  rules 
to  be  determined  by  the  Commission*  on 
Vocational  Education.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  group  board  to  establish  the 
course  of  study,  to  employ  competent 
teachers  to  supervise  and  teach  these  sub- 
jects, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Vocational  Education,  and  to 
use  the  State  aid  received  exclusively  for 
maintaining  such  teaching  and  supervi- 
sion. 

Such  a  group  relation  may  be  formed 
by  a  written  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween the  boards  of  directors  and  boards 


of  education  of  the  several  districts  or 
by  petition  and  election. 

Courses  for  Training  of  Teachers 

Section  14.  The  State  University  and 
the  State  Normal  Schools  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  offer  such  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  in  all  of  the  subjects 
enumerated  in  this  act  as  will  adequately 
prepare  teachers  to  give  instruction  in 
such  subjects. 

Section  15.  In  case  any  high  school, 
selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Vocational  Education,  offers  spe- 
cial normal  instruction  and  training  to 
students,  preparing  to  teach  any  of  the 
subjects  enumerated  in  this  act  in  coun- 
try, village  or  elementary  schools,  it  is 
provided  that  such  high  school  shall  be 
reimbursed  annually  to  the  amount  of 
one-half  the  net  maintenance  cost  of  such 
special  normal  instruction,  said  net  main- 
tenance cost  being  defined  as  in  Section 
11  of  this  act,  and  being  attested  by 
vouchers  and  affidavits  signed  by  the 
president  and  clerk  of  the  board.  Pro- 
vided that  such  special  normal  instruc- 
tion shall  continue  through  four  years  of 
work  in  the  matter  and  method  of  teach- 
ing any  one  of  the  said  subjects,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  special  normal  instruction 
given  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Vocational  Education. 

Amount  of  Aid  a  Charge 
Against  the  State 

Section  16.  The  amount  of  State  aid 
to  districts,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,. 
is  hereby  made  a  charge  against  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  shall  be  paid  an- 
nually to  such  districts  on  the  warrant 
of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  out 
of  any  money  in  the  treasury  appropriat- 
ed for  such  purpose. 

Conflicting  Acts  Repealed 

Section  17.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed  in  so  far  as  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith. 


Acknowledgment  of  Sources  on 
Which  the  Above  Bill  Is  Based 

Section  1.  Taken,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, from  the  Massachusetts  law.  In 
small  part,  original. 
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Section  2.  Taken  mainly  from  the 
Cooler  bill,  with  unimportant  modifica- 
tions. A  part  of  last  paragraph  is  taken 
from  the  Blair  bill. 

Section  3.  Taken,  with  modifications, 
from  the  laws  of  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  from  the  Cooley  and 
Blair  bills.    In  small  part,  original. 

Section  4.  Taken,  with  modifications, 
from  the  Blair  bill. 

Section  5.  Taken  verbatim  from  the 
Blair  bill. 

Section  6.  Original,  except  the  pro- 
vision beginning  "except,  further,"  which 
is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Coo- 
ley bill. 

Section  7.    Based  on  the  Ohio  law. 

Section  8.  Taken,  with  modifications, 
from  the  Massachusetts  law. 


Section  9.  Original.  The  idea  was 
suggested  by  the  laws  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts. 

Section  10.    Original. 

Section  11.  Taken,  with  modifications, 
from  the  Massachusetts  law,  and  in  small 
part  from  the  Blair  bill.  The  alterna- 
tive was  suggested  by  the  New  York  ex- 
perience. 

Section  12.  A  modification  of  the 
Blair  bill. 

Section  13.  A  modification  of  the 
Blair  bill. 

Section  14.  Taken,  substantially,  from 
the  Blair  bill. 

Section    15. 
Blair  bill. 

Section  16. 
the  Cooley  bill. 


A   modification   of    the 
Taken,  substantially,  from 


(Signed)  CITY  CLUB  COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   EDUCATION. 

By    George  H.  Mead,  Chairman, 
Frank  M.  Leavitt, 
Ernest  A.  Wreidt, 

Sub-committee. 


Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  315 
Plymouth  Court. 
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A  TRAVEL  TOUR   THROUGH  SOME  EUROPEAN 
SOCIAL  EXPERIMENTS 


Mr.  Edward  L.  Burchard,  director  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  a  civic  tour 
in  Europe,  addressed  the  City  Club  at 
luncheon  on  Saturday,  November  30,  on 
"A  Travel  Tour  Through  Some  Euro- 
pean Social  Experiments."  Mr.  Jens 
Jensen  presided. 

CHAIRMAN  JENS  JENSEN: 
"Members  of  the  City  Club:  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Burchard,  director  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  is  going  to  talk 
to  us  on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe.  His 
talk  will  be  a  travel  tour  through  some 
European  social  experiments.  Mr.  Burch- 
ard wras  sent  abroad  by  the  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy  to  gather  mate- 
rial for  exhibits.  Some  of  these  exhibits 
are  now  going  into  the  City  Welfare 
Exhibitions  held  in  the  public  schools 
in  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  City  Club,  and  later  will  be 
sent  to  the  universities  of  the  country. 
The  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
as  perhaps  most  of  you  are  aware,  is 
doing  wonderful  good  in  planning  a  great 
many  things. connected  with  the  new  so- 
cial and  civic  centers  of  Chicago  and,  in 
fact,  of  entire  America.  This  is  a  new 
phase  of  the  work,  and  one  I  am  sure 
that  we  Chicagoans  will  learn  a  great 
deal  by.  Our  civic  interest  seems  very 
small ;  indeed,  if  you  go  to  a  great  many 
sections  of  the  city,  even  of  that  part 
of  the  city  where  the  men  are  well  to  do, 
you  will  find  a  carelessness  that  is  appall- 
ing in  their  home  surroundings  and  home 
environments ;  and  how  can  we  expect 
the  people  that  are  not  interested  in  home 
environment  to  be  interested  in  the  great 
City  of  Chicago  and  its  great  municipal 
work.  In  view  of  these  things,  Mr.  Burch- 
ard's  talk  should  have  much  of  value 
for  us.    Mr.  Burchard."     (Applause.) 


Mr.  Edward  L.  Burchard 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  re- 
member going  to  the  Hotel  De  Ville, 
which  is  the  great  city  hall  of  Paris,  as 
you  know,  in  order  to  find  out  what  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  city  were  doing 
relative  to  city  planning  and  beautifica- 
tion,  and  how  they  administered  their 
work.  I  met  the  geometer  in  chief  at 
the  office  of  the  Service  of  Architecture 
and  Promenades  and  Parkways,  a  very 
distinguished  gentleman,  and  he  took  me 
personally  to  his  first  assistant,  who 
showed  me  a  beautiful  map  of  Paris  and 
outlined  to  me  the  work  which  Baron 
Haussman  did  so  many  years  ago,  about 
the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  I  think,  in 
cutting  through  streets,  making  circum- 
ferential and  radial  street  lines,  and  lay- 
ing out  that  fine  boulevard  system  which 
has  made  Paris  the  pleasure  city  of  the 
world.  As  he  showed  me  the  map  and 
pointed  out  the  view  from  the  window 
in  his  office  at  the  top  of  Hotel  De  Ville, 
I  could  see  in  the  panorama  before  me 
these  lines  and  circles  and  other  beauty 
spots  of  Paris  sweeping  around  from  the 
high  hill  of  Montmartre  to  the  north 
with  its  white  church  crowning  it,  over 
to  the  cemetery  hill  of  Pere  le  Chaise  at 
the  eastern  horizon.  By  the  way,  I  vis- 
ited the  latter  to  see  its  municipal  crema- 
tory, and  went  also  to  a  nearby  arron- 
dissement  to  see  the  local  ward  city  hall, 
or  Mairie,  where  the  people  receive  pub- 
lic assistance,  information  and  various 
forms  of  municipal  service.  There  is  a 
Mairie  in  each  of  some  twenty  wards  or 
arrondissements  of  Paris. 

World-Wide  Identity  of    Civic  Problems 

"I  outlined  to  this  gentleman  something 
of  what  I  had  seen  in  different  German 
cities,  and  then  told  him  about  the  work 
that  some  of  the  committees  of  the  City 
Club  were  undertaking.  I  described  to 
him   the   sketch   plan   which   our   chair- 
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man  today,  Mr.  Jensen,  so  beautifully 
drew  up  for  our  last  exhibit,  showing,  as 
he  did,  the  development  of  a  civic  center 
out  in  the  periphery  of  Chicago — an  ideal 
scheme  which,  if  developed  in  different 
parts  of  Chicago,  would  reduce  its  down- 
town congestion  by  giving  the  people  at- 
tractions nearer  home.  My  French 
friend  said :  'We  are  just  beginning  to 
think  about  doing  that  here  in  Paris.' 
He  was  so  much  impressed,  indeed,  by 
the  similarity  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted  here  and  with  which 
they  are  confronted  in  France  and  in 
Europe  that  as  I  said  good-bye  he  came 
up  and  said  in  the  affectionate  way  of 
the  French  :  'We  are  brothers.' 

Greater  Forward  Strides  Made  Abroad 

"I  was  impressed,  however,  during  my 
circular  tour  of  Europe — which  began  in 
England  and  extended  through  the  low- 
lands, through  Germany  and  into  France 
— by  the  great  degree  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  Europeans  have  carried  these 
social  and  civic  experiments,  so  much 
farther  have  they  advanced  them,  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  degree  at  least,  than  we 
have  in  America.  Following  out  the  idea 
that  President  Roosevelt  referred  to  in 
heading  a  chapter  of  his  African  experi- 
ences, 'A  Railroad  Journey  Through  the 
Pleistocene,'  because  he  saw  there  alive 
the  huge  brutes  of  which  he  had  seen 
the  remains  up  in  the  bad  lands  around 
his  ranch  in  Dakota  when  this  region 
way  back  before  the  glacial  epoch  was 
like  that  in  Central  Africa,  I  feel  today, 
reversing  his  thought,  as  though  I  had 
taken  a  travel  trip  into  the  distant  future 
social  state  of  America,  and  I  come  back 
somewhat  like  Peter  Grimm  in  the  play 
that  you  have  perhaps  seen,  now  running 
in  Chicago,  who  is  returning  from  the 
other  world — now,  I  am  no  angel,  and  I 
don't  wish  to  arrogate  to  myself  any- 
thing superior  to  the  rest  of  you — but  I 
do  have  a  fellow  feeling  with  Peter 
Grimm,  filled  with  thoughts  and  scenes 
of  another  world  and  an  explosive  desire 
of  expression  to  'get  it  across.' 

Organized  Social  Explorers 

"Our  trip  was  made  with  a  social  party 
organized  for  study  with  a  trained  leader 
and  on  a  business  basis.  In  itself  this  is 
somewhat  a  new  feature,  for  a  group  of 
people  interested  in  social  work  to  go 
together  to   make  the  European  grand 


tour,  not  so  much  to  see  the  galleries 
and  the  gayeties  as  the  modern  social 
undertakings.  Sometimes  I  went  alone, 
leaving  the  party  to  follow  its  own  pre- 
determined path,  because  I  wished  to 
visit  other  cities  where  I  had  to  get  ex- 
hibits. I  will  pass  over  the  features  in 
which  America  has  something  to  show 
Europe — its  suffrage,  for  example,  in 
which  we  seem  to  surpass  our  European 
brothers ;  also  in  such  phases  as  library 
development,  museum  circulation  of 
specimens,  playgrounds,  etc.  I  can't  de- 
scribe, on  the  other  hand,  all  the  things 
in  which  they  certainly  excel  us.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  three — housing,  care 
of  the  workman,  and  civic  idealism — and 
will  begin  with  the  housing. 

Delightful  Cities  to  Live  In 

"There  are  several  sides  of  the  housing 
question,  as.  will  be  brought  out  in  the  ex- 
hibit that  Mr.  Hooker  is  to  put  on  the 
boards  here  this  next  winter.  There  is 
town  planning,  which  is  somewhat  dis- 
tinct from  housing,  being  the  laying  out 
of  districts  in  accordance  with  ideal 
schemes,  particularly  the  suburbs.  There 
is  city  planning,  by  which  Europe  under- 
stands a  reconstructing  scheme  that  is, 
for  example,  like  the  Burnham  plan, 
which  is  largely  the  cutting  through  of 
large  thoroughfares  and  arteries — but  I 
am  not  concerned  with  that.  It  is  only 
with  regard  to  the  building  up  ideally  of 
sections  of  the  city  and  of  the  erection 
of  ideal  homes  in  those  sections  that  I 
am  concerned. 

"If  you  will  go  with  me  now  from  Bir- 
kinhead,  which  is  the  Jersey  City  of  Liv- 
erpool, down  a  number  of  miles,  say, 
eight,  or  ten,  to  the  south,  towards  Ches- 
ter, you  will  pass  or  reach  the  garden 
city — the  factory-built  city  of  Port  Sun- 
light. This  city  was  built  by  Lever 
Brothers,  soap  manufacturers,  for  the 
housing  of  their  workmen. 

Pullman  and  Port  Sunlight 

"You  say,  well,  we  have  our  own 
Pullman.  They  are  not  ahead  of  us  in 
that.  I  went  by  Pullman  the  other  day 
and  tried  to  conjure  up  beside  it  Port 
Sunlight,  to  see  how  it  differed  from 
Pullman.  I  saw  before  me  the  rectan- 
gular lines  at  Pullman  on  which  the 
streets  are  laid  out,  and  then  thought  of 
the  beautiful  winding  lanes  that  make 
the  domesticity  and  the  charm  of  an  Eng- 
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lish  village,  lined  with  trees,  and  alto- 
gether livable  and  attractive.  I  saw  in 
Pullman  monotonous  rows  of  brick 
houses,  nearly  all  alike,  with  no  garden 
or  yard  space  to  speak  of,  and  my  vision 
brought  to  me  from  Port  Sunlight  the 
Elizabethan  houses  with  timbered  panel- 
ing and  over-hanging  story  and  oriole 
windows  and  creeping  vines,  a  rose  gar- 
den in  front  and  a  large  garden  in  the 
rear,  and  in  the  distance  the  allotment 
gardens  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  where 
the  resident  could  go  and  do  a  little  farm- 
ing on  his  own  account. 

"1  may  add  here  that  while  Lever 
Prothers  give  these  advantages  only  to 
their  employees,  they  believe  they  can 
'pass  prosperity  around'  by  giving  low 
rents.  Their  best  houses,  such  as  I  have 
described,  which  are  amply  good  enough 
for  the  average  professional  man  in 
America,  rent  for  only  five  to  six  and 
one-half  dollars  per  month,  and  the 
cheapest  for  three  to  four  dollars  per 
month. 

Not  Artificiality,  but  Naturalness  in 
Town  Planning 

"We  have  tried  something  of  this  lay- 
ing out  in  an  ideal  way,  perhaps  you  may 
say,  at  Riverside ;  but  after  you  have 
walked  through  the  streets  there  and  ne- 
gotiated the  vast  number  of  arbitrary 
windings,  you  begin  to  think  that  who- 
ever laid  out  the  plan — far-sighted  and 
commendable  as  it  was  for  its  pioneer 
attempt  at  idealizing — has  overempha- 
sized ovals  and  crescents.  You  invaria- 
bly feel  when  you  come  out  of  the  maze 
that  you  must,  out  of  sheer  force  of 
habit,  keep  on  circling. 

"Now,  in  these  garden  cities  abroad, 
they  don't  try  for  set  effects ;  they  avoid 
artificial  effects ;  they  follow  the  natural 
contours  and  topography  of  the  land,  or 
they  run  a  street  in  just  the  direction 
you  want  to  go,  and  to  give  seclusion 
and  quiet  will  lay  out  small  courts  and 
blind  streets,  where  the  resident  is  oft" 
from  all  lines  of  traffic. 

Making  Factory  Workers  Happy 

"I  went  from  Port  Sunlight  to  Bourne- 
ville,  a  village  near  Birmingham,  where 
Cadbury  Brothers,  the  leading  cocoa 
manfacturers  of  England,  located  their 
works.  Mr.  Cadbury,  who  is  a  man  of 
about  seventy-five  years  of  age,  is.  cer- 
tainly   a    philanthropist    to    respect.      I 


learned  recently  that  he  had  not  only 
established  this  undertaking  at  Bourne- 
ville  at  his  own  expense,  but  after  he 
bought  the  Daily  News  of  London  for 
some  half  million  dollars,  he  had  it  pro- 
mote the  anti-sweating  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don which  brought  about  the  well-known 
British  minimum  wage  boards,  about 
which,  perhaps,  I  can  refer  to  later.  That 
newspaper  has  now,  at  his  instigation, 
estal dished  a  Child  Welfare  Exhibit, 
much  on  the  lines  of  our  own  of  1911  at 
the  Coliseum,  in  the  greatest  hall  in  Lon- 
don, the  Olympia,  and  we  arranged  by 
cable  yesterday,  through  our  department 
at  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
which  is  handling  the  Child  Welfare  Ex- 
hibit for  this  country,  to  loan  our  own 
material  to  this  coming  exhibition  to  open 
in  January. 

"Well,  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  this  old 
Quaker,  when  he  heard  that  a  group  of 
Americans  were  there  to  see  his  plant 
and  his  estate,  asked  particularly  to  have 
us  come  into  his  private  office,  where  he 
gave  us  a  little  talk.  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  what  started  him  on  the  garden 
city  idea  was  seeing  the  working  men 
in  Birmingham  without  any  garden  about 
their  houses  as  men  used  to  have,  and 
no  place  to  spend  their  time  except  at 
'the  public' — getting  drunk  because  they 
had  not  the  right  home  delights  and  op- 
portunities for  recreation.  So  he  de- 
cided to  take  his  plant,  he  said,  to 
Bourneville  and  to  give  them  all  these 
garden  advantages  and  attractive  home 
surroundings. 

A  Matter  of  Life  and  Death 

"Well,  he  said,  the  result  of  this  is  that 
today  our  children  here  in  Bourneville  are 
two  and  one-half  inches  higher  and  meas- 
ure three  inches  more  in  the  girth  than 
the  children  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Birmingham.  Those  facts  are  amply  sub- 
stantiated by  statistics  which  indeed 
show  a  lowering  of  the  high  death  rate 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  at  a  maximum 
in  the  cities  down  to  four  and  five  and 
eight  per  thousand  in  these  garden  cities, 
and  infant  mortality  cut  in  half.  That 
is  to  say,  garden  cities  mean  for  England, 
as  they  would  for  us,  the  acme  and  sum- 
mation, it  seems  to  me,  of  all  kinds  of 
social  work,  family  development,  health, 
support,  education  and  recreation  thrown 
into  this  one  great  combined  undertaking 
of  creating  an  ideal  city  to  live  in. 
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Mr.  Cadbury  Thinks  Philanthropy  Pays 

"Mr.  Cadbury  took  especial  pains  to 
point  out  that  England  had  been  almost 
spoiled  by  her  wealth,  her  materialism, 
and,  as  he  said,  'America  must  learn  this 
lesson  soon ;  wealth  does  not  make  a 
man  rich.'  He  went  on:  'I  might  have 
been  worth  as  much  as  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
but  I  wouldn't  have  been  worth  that.' 
(Snapping  his  fingers.) 

"We  went  around  his  factory  and  saw 
the  delightfully  light,  airy  and  pleasant 
surroundings  of  those  working  people, 
many  singing  at  their  work,  one  room 
after  the  other  of  girls  taking  turns  at 
it  with  a  singing  leader  in  charge.  We  saw 
the  children  go  out  for  exercise  on  fac- 
tory time,  a  half  hour  each  day  as  they 
do — gymnastic  dances  for  the  girls  and 
drills  for  the  boys — and  we  saw  the  large 
recreational  plant  built  for  the  adults,  as 
well  as  great  fine  dining  halls,  and  we 
learned  about  the  crowning  touch  of  all, 
that  this  model  employer's  required  hours 
of  labor  for  6,500  people  were  only  forty- 
two  and  a  half  hours  a  week  for  the 
women — less  than  an  eight-hour  day — 
and  forty-eight  for  the  men,  while  the 
union  limit  is  fifty-four  hours. 

Co-Partnership  In  Housing 

"Unlike  Port  Sunlight,  Bourneville,  as 
Mr.  Cadbury  brought  out,  is  not  a  close 
corporation,  so  far  as  housing  goes. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  forty  work- 
ing men  who  own  one  hundred  and  forty 
houses  on  the  co-partnership  or.  share 
plan.  They  build  only  eight  houses  to 
the  acre  and  allow  one  lot  open  for  free 
space.  I  won't  attempt  to  dilate  at  any 
length  on  the  co-partnership  garden  cities 
which  I  saw  at  both  Letchworth  and 
Hampstead,  because  you  have  recently 
heard  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  who  is  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  co-partnership  system, 
and  he  has  told  you  more  competently 
than  anyone  else  can  about  that. 

"Letchworth,  a  city  of  some  sixty-five 
hundred  people,  thirty-four  miles  out 
from  London,  about  as  far,  say,  as 
Aurora  or  Waukegan,  perhaps,  has  been 
built  up  in  thirteen  years  from  only  four 
hundred  to  its  present  size.  They  bought 
some  six  square  miles  up  there  on  the 
initiative  of  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin,  Mrs. 
Canon  Barnett  (Mr.  Barnett  was  the 
first  warden  of  the  Toynbee  Hall  social 
•settlement),  and  other  optimists  in  the 
effort  to  realize  the  ideals  that  Mr.  Eb- 


enezer  Howard  had  developed  in  his  fa- 
mous book,  'The  Cities  of  Tomorrow.' 

Leasing  the  Scenery 

"Mr.  Gaunt,  the  manager  of  the  estate, 
as  he  drove  us  about,  pointed  out  an 
interesting  thing.  He  said:  'You  see 
how  we  have  placed  these  houses  here,' 
as  we  came  to  a  rise  over  an  upper  tribu- 
tary of  the  Thames,  'so  that  the  people 
can  enjoy  this  vista.  Now,  that  is  some- 
thing that  we  sell  in  the  contract  with  this 
lot.  It  is  owned  by  them  in  their  nine- 
tv-nine-year  lease.'  This  is  one  of  the 
amenities  guarded  by  the  co-partnership 
principle  and  recognized  as  an  important 
feature  by  the  new  housing  and  town 
planning  act  adopted  by  England  three 
years  ago. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
Letchworth  was  the  belt  about  the  town, 
leaving  almost  in  a  state  of  nature  some 
four  square  miles  of  the  entire  six,  de- 
voted to  agricultural  holdings,  forests  and 
heaths,  and  I  learned  that  they  did  not 
allow  building  in  any  case  on  this  dis- 
trict, I  believe,  above  four  or  five,  while 
the  limit  elsewhere  in  the  city  is  twelve 
to  twenty-three,  thus  automatically 
checking  Letchworth's  population  at  any 
time  to  30,000.  So  much  for  a  self-con- 
tained, industrial  garden  city. 

Even  Transforming  London 
"At  London  in  the  suburb  of  Hamp- 
stead I  saw  how  Architect  Raymond  Un- 
win applied  the  same  principles  followed 
out  so  successfully  in  industrial  Letch- 
worth to  metropolitan  conditions  in  a 
suburb  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  tubes, 
the  subway  of  London  that  goes  six  miles 
out  to  Golder's  Green.  I  was  interested, 
by  the  way,  to  see  that  the  new  move- 
ment has  gained  such  headway  abroad 
that  Mr.  Unwin  had  arranged  for  a  town 
planning  summer  school,  right  in  the 
heart  of  this  fine  illustrative  garden  city, 
which  later  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Germans  came  over  to  visit.  The 
idea  in  attempting  this  experiment  here 
at  Hampstead  was  to  prove  that  the 
outer  growing  parts  of  a  city  could  be 
developed  in  an  ideal  way  and  that  this 
bringing  country  into  town  would  relieve 
the  congested  center  of  the  city,  draw- 
ing people  outwards,  reducing  the  de- 
mands and  hence  the  rentals  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  making  possible  single 
and  two-family  houses  on  this  more  ex- 
pensive land  instead  of  tenements. 
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British  Cities*  Remarkable  Powers 

"Under  the  town  planning  act,  carried 
through  under  Mr.  John  Burns,  head  of 
the  Local  Government  Hoard,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Adams, 
the  famous  city  planner,  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  and  other  English  cities  are 
compelling  the  owners  of  land  or  specu- 
lators in  the  outlying  suburbs  and  dis- 
tricts to  submit  their  layouts  to  an  ideal 
plan,  which,  after  discussion  and  revision, 
is  made  official  by  administrative  decree 
and  gets  all  the  force  of  an  act  of  Par- 
liament. 

"I  know  it  would  very  much  tempt  our 
own  Mr,  Ball,  our  chief  Sanitary  Officer, 
to  whet  up  his  knife  to  a  very  keen  edge 
if  he  knew  he  could  do  what  the  med- 
ical officers  and  the  surveyors 'of  Liver- 
pool and  of  London  are  able  to  do  under 
their  housing  act.  They  can  condemn  an 
entire  area  as  large,  say,  as  the  Jewish 
Ghetto,  in  Chicago,  raze  it  to  the  ground 
and  wipe  it  out,  and  then  build  up  the 
whole  tract  anew  in  an  ideal  way,  not 
simply  with  tenements,  but  with  single 
family  cottages  and  with  all  the  accou- 
trements of  city  civilization — parks,  play- 
grounds, civic  centers,  and  so  forth. 

A  City  That  Is  Both  Landlord  and 
House  Builder 

"Ulm  has  become  famous  as  the  first 
among  German  cities  to  attempt  and  a 
model  in  the  successful  application,  of 
municipal  ownership  to  housing  and  town 
planning.  This  is  a  little  city  of  fifty 
thousand  on  the  Danube,  half  way  be- 
tween Stuttgart  and  Munich.  We  were 
escorted  by  the  chief  engineer  to  the 
City  Hall,  and  there  were  seated  around 
in  the  councilmen's  chairs  in  a  semi- 
circle under  the  oak-beamed  ceiling.  Dr. 
Wagner,  the  Oberburgermeister,  gave  a 
few  words  of  welcome  and  then  the  en- 
gineer brought  out  his  plans  and  showed 
how  Dr.  Wagner,  beginning  some  twenty 
years  ago,  by  his  foresight  and  courage 
had  established  the  policy  by  which  the 
city  bought  up  the  unoccupied  land — 
Ulm,  I  believe,  holds  80  per  cent  of  the 
land  as  a  municipality — and  then  sold  or 
leased  portions,  gaining,  so  to  speak,  the 
unearned  increment  of  value. 

"By  the  way,  after  he  had  shown  all 
these  maps,  which  were,  of  course,  very 
toothsome  looking  to  me,  being  on  the 
mission  I  was,  I  asked  the  engineer  if  it 
were   not   possible   to   get   them   for   the 


City  Club.  Me  was  in  doubt,  but  would 
confer  with  Dr.  Wagner,  with  the  very 
gratifying  result,  thanks  to  a  formal  let- 
ter I  carried  from  our  cfVic  secretary,  that 
the  entire  collection  is  to  be  loaned  to  us. 
"As  Dr.  Wagner  and  Mr.  I  lolch  per- 
sonally conducted  us  to  some  of  the  mu- 
nicipal housing  quarters  of  the  city,  I 
was  very  much  impressed  by  the  respect 
and  admiration  with  which  the  inhabit- 
ants met  them,  so  that  we  saw  to  our 
hearts'  content  the  interiors  of  the  clean, 
delightful  little  homes  of  the  German 
workman's  hausfrau,  that  the  city  itself 
lia^  built,  some  ?7  in  all,  and  leased  on  a 
very  easy  plan,  practically  giving  owner- 
ship. 

A   Mayor  of  Talent  and   Courage 

"Later  the  mayor  took  us  through  his 
residence  in  one  part  of  the  City  Hall, 
where  he  has  lived  for  many  years,  and 
then  to  an  organ  recital  at  the  great  old 
cathedral  of  Ulm,  which,  as  you  perhaps 
know,  has  the  highest  spire  in  Europe  or 
in  the  world,  being  some  twrenty  feet 
higher  than  the  Cologne  cathedral.  As 
he  sat  there  on  those  old  oaken  benches 
under  those  vaulted  ceilings,  listening 
to  the  great  organ  under  the  beautiful 
stained  glass  windows,  I  saw  the  mayor 
of  a  city  who  seemed  at  home  and  en- 
tirely harmonious  in  an  environment  of 
history,  art,  refinement,  culture  and  the 
higher  life.  Here  was  a  city  official  who 
embodied  the  traditions  of  the  past  in  an 
old  city  which  had  hardly  changed  in  its 
older  portions  since  the  times  of  the  late 
middle  pages,  escaping  as  it  did  unscathed 
from  Napoleon'--  armies.  This  mayor 
could  retain  and  foster  the  old,  and  yet 
clear  the  ground  in  a  daring  way  for  the 
most  modern  known  experiment  in  mu- 
nicipal control  of  land  and  home  build- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  such 
as  no  other  city  in  America  or  Europe, 
for  that  matter,  had  dared  to  conceive  of. 

Overcoming  by  Law  the  Workman's 
Handicap 

"I  now  come  to  the  second  of  my  con- 
siderations of  the  ways  in  which  Europe 
is  surpassing  America,  and  that  is  in  the 
care  of  the  workingman  and  mechanic.  I 
wish  I  had  tune  to  take  up  the  British 
government's  minimum  wage  hoards,  es- 
tablished in  1909,  which  are  maintaining 
living  wages  in  some  four  industries,  cov- 
ering lace-making,  garment-making,  chain- 
making,  etc..  sweated  trades  in  Britain, 
as  they  are  partially  at  least  in  America 
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—boards  that,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  were 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  Anti-Sweating 
Exhibition  held  in  London.  Germany  is 
preparing,  I  believe,  to  undertake  some- 
thing on  the  same  order. 

"This  poster  hanging  on  the  wall  came 
to  us  from  London  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
is  the  smaller  size  of  a  poster  which  was 
prepared  by  the  National  Liberal  Insur- 
ance League,  an  adjunct  to  the  Liberal 
party,  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  Eng- 
land's new  workmen's  insurance,  not  only 
to  the  working  mothers,  giving  them,  as 
you  see,  thirty  shillings  a  week  during 
maternity — and  she  may  not  return  to 
work  until  four  weeks  after  childbirth— 
but  showing  also  the  great  economic  ad- 
vantages to  the  workingmen.  The  visit- 
or saw  these  posters  everywhere  on  the 
dead  walls  of  London  last  summer  at  a 
time  when  the  English  workingmen's 
support  was  wavering  because  they  didn't 
know  whether  they  liked  to  be  forced 
to  do  compulsory  saving  or  not,  even  if 
it  was  only  eight  cents  a  week ;  it  went 
against  the  British  grain  to  be  compelled 
to  do  anything.  But  Germany  had  car- 
ried on  this  health  insurance  for  some 
twenty  years,  protecting  now  forty-five 
million  of  her  sixty-five  million  people, 
and  England  felt  that  it  was  high  time 
for  her  to  begin,  and  so,  July  15  last,  the 
act  went  into  effect  for  fifteen  million 
workers. 

The  Labor  Exchange  Pays  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance 

"I  went  down  to  the  dormitories  of 
London,  as  they  are  called,  the  home  of 
transient  labor,  beyond  Bow  bridge  and 
the  East  India  docks,  to  visit  one  of  the 
state  labor  exchanges,  the  Stratford  ex- 
change, where  Mr.  Van  Ness,  the  official 
in  charge,  showed  me  how  a  state  labor 
exchange  in  England  is  made,  as  it  should 
be,  the  center  of  reforms  for  the  labor- 
ing masses.  He  was  quite  busy  getting 
the  new  unemployment  insurance  pass 
books  into  use,  but  he  told  me  that  this 
unemployment  insurance,  a  feature  of 
state  insurance,  by  the  way,  that  Germany 
is  considering,  saved  him  from  what  used 
to  be  a  sore  trial,  casting  a  man  adrift 
unhelped  when  the  man  wanted  work 
and  couldn't  get  it.  Now  he  is  required 
to  give  the  workingman  out  of  employ- 
ment seven  shillings  a  week  for  fifteen 
weeks,  unless  the  exchange  can  get  him 
a  job  sooner.  To  receive  this  pay,  how- 
ever, the  workingman  must  leave  at  the 


exchange  his  pass  book,  bearing  in 
stamps  the  savings — his  own,  some  five 
cents  a  week ;  from  his  employer,  five 
cents  a  week,  and  from  the  government, 
to  cover  administrative  expenses,  three 
cents  a  week. 

A  State-Made  Balance  Wheel 
for  Industry 

"Now  the  result  of  all  this,  as  Mr. 
Van  Ness  showed  me,  is  the  decasualiza- 
tion  of  casual  labor;  in  other  words,  the 
thousands  of  homeless  men,  such  as  Chi- 
cago has,  made  wanderers  by  the  season- 
al industries — in  England  classified  in 
seven  groups,  for  example,  the  building 
trades,  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades,  etc. — save  and  receive  a  standby 
until  work  begins  again,  and  do  not  bear 
the  whole- brunt  of  conditions  for  which 
they  are  not  responsible. 

"This  makes  the  industry  and  the  na- 
tion share,  as  they  should,  an  economic 
burden,  which  these  poor,  homeless  men 
have  had  to  bear,  and  do  yet  bear  in 
America,  simply  because  we  have  never 
adopted  any  governmental  equalization 
of  the  burden. 

"More  than  this,  Mr.  Van  Ness  has  all 
the  rest  of  Britain  at  his  elbow  to  help 
give  the  man  a  job.  Telegrams  from 
other  exchanges  seeking  men  come  to 
him,  and  he  can  advance  the  man  the 
railroad  fare  to  take  him  to  any  of  these 
places  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  wages 
for  country  or  town  in  300  trades,  as 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade's  labor 
bureau.  Explaining  how  it  was  all  or- 
ganized, he  said :  'We  have  thirty  of 
these  exchanges  like  mine  in  London. 
They  are  all  connected  with  ten  division- 
al headquarters  all  through  Britain,  and 
the  whole  is  headed  up  in  one  central  bu- 
reau in  London,  and  by  this  means  we 
are  able  to  give  the  greatest  mobility  to 
labor.'  I  should  add  that  he  is  required 
to  inform  workmen  if  there  is  a  strike 
on  at  any  point,  and  so  to  give  him  the 
choice  of  going  there  or  not,  as  he  wishes. 

Nipping  in  the  Bud  Labor  Disputes 

"That  brings  me  to  another  matter, 
another  experiment  that  we  found  had 
proven  its  usefulness — this  time  in  Berlin 
— the  Court  of  Industrial  Arbitration, 
under  the  state's  auspices. 

"Here,  in  one  courtroom,  a  working- 
man  would  tell  his  employer  before  the 
judge  what  his  grievance  was,  and  the 
employer  would  reply,  as  in  one  case 
that  we  listened    to,     for    example :    T 
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couldn't  pay  you  because  I  couldn't  sell 
your  work  ;  you  didn't  do  it  good  enough." 
The  case  was  settled  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  complainant  by  the  judge, 
who  decided  when  the  work  could  be  sold 
the  workman  should  be  paid. 

"Or,  to  take  another,  and  they  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  a  man 
charging  an  employer  with  not  paying 
him  a  sufficient  amount.  The  public 
comparison  of  the  facts  at  issue  showed 
the  employer  his  mistake,  and  he  paid 
over  the  gold  before  the  two  left  the 
stand.  It  is  just  such  details  as  these 
left  unsettled  that  make  tinder  for  costly 
tie-ups  and  much  bad  feeling. 

"In  another  room  we  found  arbitra- 
tion of  group  contracts  for  wages,  and 
there  upon  the  judge's  platform  sat  two 
representatives  of  the  workmen  and  two 
representatives  of  the  employers,  and,  in 
the  center,  the  fifth  man,  the  judge.  Be- 
fore them  we  heard  the  case  being  ar- 
gued whether  wage  schedules  for  a  trade 
should  be  increased  or  not. 

"The  Director  of  Administration  told 
us  that  not  only  are  the  cases  brought 
to  a  settlement  in  this  way,  but  that 
whenever  they  hear  of  difficulties,  the 
court  is  required  to  compel  the  parties  on 
both  sides  to  state  their  case  before  the 
court,  and  these  hearings  are  given  news- 
paper publicity.  As  a  result,  public  opin- 
ion nearly  always  settles  the  case  after- 
wards, even  if  it  is  not  brought  to  arbi- 
tration in  court.  Bear  in  mind,  this  is 
all  under  governmental  initiative  and 
control. 
Civic  Idealism  at  High  Tide  in  Germany 

"And  now  taking  up  the  last  of  my 
three  travel  studies  of  social  advance 
abroad — civic  idealism — in  which,  I 
think,  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
European. 

"At  Duesseldorf,  a  great  industrial  city 
of  over  three  hundred  thousand,  on  the 
Rhine,  a  great  Cities'  Exhibition  was 
open.  The  core  of  that  exhibition  was  a 
prize  competition  for  the  best  future 
plans  showing  ideal  railroad  arrange- 
ments, building  zones,  park  belts,  forests, 
and  civic  centers  for  the  city  of  Duessel- 
dorf. The  first  prize,  some  twenty-five 
thousand  marks,  had  been  won  by  a  very 
learned  group  of  engineers,  professors 
and  transportation  experts.  There  were 
other  sets  of  similar  competitors  for  the 
other  prizes  of  fifteen  thousand  and 
eight  or  ten  thousand  marks. 


"To  draw  an  analogy  with  these 
groups  it  would  be  just  as  though 
at  home  here  a  professor  of  architec- 
ture in  Columbia  University  and  the 
chief  manager  of  a  large  railroad,  say 
in  Chicago,  and  the  head  of  the  engi- 
neering department,  say,  at,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  prize  that  would  make  it  worth 
while,  would  agree  to  work  together  for 
an  ideal  plan  for  our  city  and  its  proper 
development.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  go  around  with  a  group  of  men,  citi- 
zens of  Duesseldorf  largely,  who  were 
personally  conducted  from  one  set  of 
plans  to  another,  and  hear  the  respective 
advantages  publicly  described  by  a  leader. 

City-Run  School  for  Training 
City   Officials 

"Dr.  Hegemann,  in  charge  of  this 
competition,  a  great  friend  of  our  civic 
secretary,  and  formerly  with  the  Boston, 
1915,  movement,  informed  me  that  Dues- 
seldorf, to  keep  pace  with  its  rival,  Co- 
logne, 35  miles  farther  south  on  the 
Rhine,  decided  this  year  also  to  start  a 
school  for  training  experts  for  municipal 
administration.  When  I  poked  around 
down  in  the  old  City  Hall  at  Dues- 
seldorf (a  new  one  is  soon  to  be  built), 
I  got  the  official  order  and  a  full  de- 
scription of  this  school,  and  last  week 
printed  statements  came  from  the  Co- 
logne Official  School  of  Social  and  Civic 
Administration. 

"From  these  I  learned  that  the  mayor 
is  at  the  head  of  the  latter  school,  and 
that  about  three  members  of  the  city 
council  are  on  its  board  of  directors,  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  professors  of 
the  city  academy  or  university.  They 
teach  different  branches,  not  only  of  his- 
tory, political  economy  and  statistics, 
languages  and  accounting,  but  with  the 
usual  German  thoroughness,  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  management  of  water- 
works, gasworks,  tramways  and  every 
phase  of  administration  the  German  city 
managers  must  know  in  order  efficiently 
to  guide  the  city's  affairs. 

Why  Pay  Taxes? 

"The  other  phase  of  civic  idealism 
that  interested  me  was  their  great  suc- 
cess in  handling  municipal  utilities  and 
si  K-ial  utilities.  It  was  certainly  a  sur- 
prise to  find  that  a  city  of  half  a  million 
like  Munich  not  only  owned  and  ran  its 
own  gas.  electric  light  and  trams,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  water  supply,  sewers,  baths 
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and  parks  usual  to  us,  but  also  the  city 
markets,  slaughter  houses,  rathskellar, 
wood  and  coal  markets,  forests,  lands, 
buildings  and  warehouses,  a  bank  and 
pawnshop,  while  other  cities  own  thea- 
ters, concert  halls  and  ballrooms. 

"On  such  utilities  Duesseldorf  won  a 
profit  of  two  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars, I  think  it  was,  last  year,  whereas 
Magdeburg,  a  city  of  240,000  people, 
gained  about  $1,500,000,  and  Leipzig, 
with  half  a  million  people,  cleared  some 
$980,000.  Dr.  A.  Suedekum,  a  member 
of  the  German  parliament,  told  us  here  in 
Chicago  last  year  that  certain  German 
cities  made  so  large  a  profit  that  they 
could  have  afforded  actually  to  pay  a 
bonus  to  their  citizens  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  their  company  in  the  city. 

"The  interesting  point  I  want  to  bring 
out  is  that  this  is  done  by  business  men 
under  a  different  form  of  suffrage  than 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  have,  a  form,  of 
course,  that  Americans  would  not  believe 
in.  The  German  citizen  has  a  voting 
strength  in  municipal  elections,  although 
not  in  national,  according  to  the  taxes 
they  pay.  Those  that  pay  the  most  taxes 
have  the  largest  vote ;  the  next  third  of 
the  tax  list  has  one-third  of  the  total 
vote,  and  in  the  last  third  are  the  many 
with  the  fewest  votes  who  are  the  lowest 
in  the  tax  scale.  These  utilities  are  not, 
therefore,  socialistically  managed,  but 
rather,  I  should  say,  capitalistically  man- 
aged. The  prosperous  German  business 
men,  who  have  the  official  power  in  all 
German  cities,  believe  that  the  things 
that  pay  the  city  should  be  managed  by 
the  city  for  the  benefit  of  all,  instead  of 
on  our  plan,  by  which,  as  Mr.  Howe  puts 
it,  the  things  that  pay  are  turned  over  to 
private  enterprise,  and  the  things  that 
don't  pay  are  kept  for  the  city  to  man- 
age.     (Laughter.) 

Public  Welfare,  Not  Money-Making, 
the  Civic  End 

"The  other  phase  of  civic  idealism 
that  impressed  me  everywhere  was  the 
really  evident  desire  on  every  side  to 
consider  the  public  welfare  as  the  para- 
mount consideration.  I  found  this  spirit 
in  a  fellow-passenger,  a  clerk  I  trav- 
eled with  on  an  English  railroad,  who 
said,  'Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must 
undertake  this  insurance  for  the  benefit 
of  our  working  class.'  This  concern  for 
the  man  lower  down  was  diffused  every- 
where, not  simply  among  the  social  work- 


ers, but  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people. 

"I  found  it  in  Germany  in  the  ample 
subsidies  private  welfare  and  cultural 
organizations  on  every  hand  received 
from  the  state,  and  there  are  as  many 
such  private  societies  in  Germany  as  in 
America. 

"I  found  the  same  spirit  coming  to 
the  surface  in  the  statistical  annual  re- 
ports of  a  city  like  Cologne  or  Duessel- 
dorf, reports  that  take  up  first  the  cul- 
tural and  social  life  of  the  people,  wind- 
ing up  with  the  municipal  housekeeping 
and  utilities.  Even  in  these  city  documents 
that  I  got  at  their  city  halls,  they  don't 
put  the  trading,  the  transportation  side, 
the  material  considerations,  first,  but  the 
social,  educational  and  higher  life  of  the 
people. 

The  Great  Old  World  Lesson — Socialize! 

"So  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  come 
back  from  this  tour  in  Europe  with  the 
conviction  that  they  have  gone  one  stage 
further  there  in  socializing  than  we  have 
in  America.  We  leave  things  too  much  to 
individualistic,  unorganized  civic  efforts. 

"We  see  our  suburbs  growing  up  hap- 
hazard, making  an  unhealthy  situation  in 
the  districts  about  Chicago  for  our  de- 
scendants to  live  in,  because  we  don't 
control  the  factory  and  housing  plan.  In 
Mr.  Thomas  Adams'  opinion,  Mr.  Hook- 
er, a  great  city  is  not  necessarily  un- 
healthy to  live  in ;  it  is  only  the  haphaz- 
ard growth  of  a  city  that  is  unhealthy. 

"We  see  our  unorganized  labor  market 
of  sweated  or  homeless  men,  under  pres- 
ent lack  of  beneficent  regulation,  the 
football  of  our  industries. 

"We  see  our  cities  tied  hand  and  foot 
by  the  domination  of  private  interests 
and  narrow  or  ignorant  views  of  govern- 
ment, so  that  wre  do  not  obtain  for  our- 
selves as  many  great  social  benefits  as 
foreign  cities  do  with  their  freer  powers 
and  greater  uses  of  government. 

"In  the  range  of  civilization,  which 
means  social  discipline,  we  seem  to  be 
really  yet  face  to  face  with  the  brute 
forces  of  a  pleistocene  era  of  individual- 
ism. And  yet,  with  the  alertness,  in- 
ventiveness and  initiative  of  the  Ameri- 
can, everywhere  remarked  upon  in  Eu- 
rope, when  once  these  social  ideals  are 
taken  possession  of  by  the  majority  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  it  would  be  hard  to 
predict  the  kind  of  a  skyscraping  social 
structure  we  shall  erect  here.  Thank 
you."     (Applause.) 
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BILLBOARD  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF  OUTDOOR 

ADVERTISING 


On  Saturday,  December  7,  a  public  dis- 
cussion was  held  at  the  City  Club  on  the 
subject  of  "Billboards  and  Other  Forms 
of  Outdoor  Advertising."  This  discus- 
sion was  arranged  jointly  by  the  Munici- 
pal Art  League  of  Chicago  and  the  City 
Club  Committee  on  Municipal  Art.  The 
speakers  were  Messrs.  Adam  E.  Albright, 
painter  of  outdoor  life ;  Albert  de  Mont- 
luzin,  manager  of  the  U.  S.  Lithograph 
Company ;  Peter  C.  Hoey,  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  Building  Department; 
Louis  A.  Damon,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Municipal  Art  League,  and  Frank 
Warren,  representing  the  Bill  Posters' 
Union. 

Following  the  set  program  there  was 
a  lengthy  dicussion  on  the  floor,  in  which 
the  following  persons  took  part:  E.  Al- 
len Frost,  attorney  for  the  American 
Posting  Service,  Ralph  Clarkson,  W.  W. 
Case,  William  C.  Boyden,  Charles  Fran- 
cis Browne,  Ballard  Dunn,  Alderman  A. 
W.  Beilfuss. 

Mr.  Everett  L.  Millard,  secretary  of 
the  Municipal  Art  Committee  of  the  City 
Club,  presided.  He  opened  the  discus- 
sion as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN  MILLARD :  "The  sub- 
ject of  billboards  is  to  be  discussed  to- 
day from  several  points  of  view.  I  will 
preface  it  by  a  very  brief  statement  of 
the  legal  situation  in  this  city  with  ref- 
erence to  billboards.  There  have  been 
two  city  ordinances  and  one  Illinois  stat- 
ute which  have  been  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, but  the  general  right  of  a  mu- 
nicipality to  regulate  the  use  of  bill- 
boards and  other  forms  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising is  well  established.  Such  regu- 
lation must  not  be  prohibitory  and  it  must 
be  reasonable.  If  the  regulation  is  based 
on  considerations  of  public  health,  safety 


from  fire  or  crime,  the  morals  or  comfort 
of  the  public,  it  is  held  reasonable. 

Law  Does  Not  Recognize  Aesthetic 
Considerations 

"However,  the  courts  in  the  cases  I 
have  mentioned  have  held  that  regula- 
tions involving  the  use  of  the  police 
power  for  purely  aesthetic  purposes  are 
invalid  and  unconstitutional.  Offenses  to 
the  eye  are  not  considered,  in  this  state, 
a  proper  subject  of  regulation,  as  are  of- 
fenses to  the  ear  and  the  nose.  Other 
states  have  taken  a  broader  view  of  that 
subject,  but  until  some  public  demand 
arises  based  on  the  increasing  desire  for 
regulation  from  practical,  utilitarian  rea- 
sons, which  will  change  the  minds  of  our 
Supreme  Court  and  lead  them  to  reverse 
themselves,  there  will  be  no  legislation 
in  this  state  for  purely  aesthetic  reasons. 
The  city  of  Chicago  has  passed  an  ordi- 
nance which  has  been  in  force  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  is  now  in  force, 
which  goes  further  in  some  respects  than 
any  other  ordinance,  but  the  provisions  in 
it  are  based  upon  practical  considerations 
and  drawn  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  upheld. 

"The  present  ordinance  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  billboards  erected  on  the 
roofs  of  buildings ;  that  billboards  must 
not  exceed  a  height  of  twelve  feet,  and 
must  be  three  feet  and  six  inches  above 
the  ground,  making  a  total  height  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  feet  six  inches.  The 
ordinance  prevents  any  posting  that  is 
immoral  or  obscene ;  it  prohibits  illumin- 
ated signs  on  the  roofs  of  buildings  of 
more  than  eight  stories  in  height,  and 
requires  that  billboards  within  the  fire 
limits  shall  be  fireproof.  The  ordinance 
requires  that  frontage  consents  shall  be 
obtained  for  the  erection  of  billboards 
where  one-half  or  more  of  the  buildings 
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on  a  block  are  occupied  exclusively  for 
residential  purposes.  It  prohibits  'snip- 
ing,' that  is,  unauthorized  posting  on  pub- 
lic or  private  property,  a  great  evil  be- 
cause of  the  uncared-for  condition  of 
such  posters  after  their  purpose  is 
served." 

Following  the  above  statement,  Mr. 
Millard  introduced  as  the  first  speaker 
Mr.  Adam  Emory  Albright. 

Adam  Emory  Albright 

"Billboards  are  the  most  impertinent 
and  impudent  things  that  we  have  thrust 
upon  us  today,  the  howling,  screaming 
nuisance  that  besets  our  paths,  that  fol- 
lows us  to  right  and  left  as  we  go  from 
our  homes  in  the  morning,  that  dances 
along  our  pathways  on  every  side,  that 
nags  and  goads  us  every  time  we  look 
from  a  street  car  window,  that  follows 
us  to  the  country  in  our  automobile  rides. 
Our  homes  offer  no  refuge,  for  just  out- 
side the  window  in  our  only  breathing 
space  is  it  not  there?  The  night,  alas, 
offers  no  relief,  for  are  we  not  blinked 
at  from  the  space  above  the  buildings 
in  green  and  scarlet  flames? 

"We  take  a  trip  to  the  country  and,  if 
we  would  look  at  the  landscape,  we  must 
look  at  billboards,  too.  We  are  insulted, 
slapped  in  the  face.  The  law  says  we 
are  not  being  maimed,  we  are  not  injured. 
I  am  not  intending  to  treat  this  from  an 
aesthetic  standpoint,  for  the  reason  that 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  an  eye  is  only  of- 
fended when  the  visible  marks  of  a  club 
are  left  upon  the  lid.  What  we  see  does 
not  impair  our  health.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  minds  are  filled  with  an 
endless  assortment  of  catch  phrases, 
heaped  upon  us  all  the  time  by  the  self- 
ish, grasping  billboards,  until  there  is 
scarcely  time  or  room  for  the  sayings  and 
thoughts  of  great  minds,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  colors  so  atrocious  and  pictures 
so  vulgar  from  an  art  standpoint  that  to 
be  near-sighted  and  color  blind  would  be 
a  boon,  are  thrust  upon  us,  if  we  dare 
but  open  our  eyes,  the  law  persists  we 
are  not  offended,  that  these  things  are 
not  a  nuisance. 

"The  billboard  interests  point  out  the 
employment  lost  when  billboards  come 
down.  So  were  whipmakers  and  rope- 
makers  and  man  catchers  and,  indeed,  a 


whole  fleet  out  of  employment  when  slav- 
ery ceased. 

"Projection  Value"  of  Billboards 

"Aside  from  interested  persons,  there 
is  not  one  in  twenty  thousand  who  will 
say  that  he   ever  has   in  any  way  been 
benefited   by   a   billboard ;   that   he   likes 
billboards ;  that  he  is  pleased  with  bill- 
boards.    If  there  is  one  in  twenty  thou- 
sand who  says  he  likes  them,  that  man 
should  not  be  sent  to  jail  for  crime — he 
should   go   to   another   institution.      The 
billboard  is  a  thing  that  no  one  likes,  that 
many  hate,  that  some  abnor,  and  if  such 
a  thing  in  the  law  is  not  recognized  as  a 
nuisance,  it  should  be,  and  to  this  end  I 
want  to  make  a  suggestion.     The  value 
of   a   signboard   is   its   projection  value. 
Some  spaces  are  worth  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, while  others  may  be  worth  but  50 
cents,  and  this  difference  in  value  is  all 
determined  by  the  projection.      For  in- 
stance,   a    person    owning    a    parcel    of 
ground  on  which  he  may  or  may  not  have 
buildings,    for    a    consideration    rents    a 
strip,  say  three  feet  wide  and  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
billboards.     The  value  of  this  billboard 
^pace  is  not  in  the  land  at  all,  but  in  its 
projection,  perhaps  over  a  street  which  is 
owned   by   the   people,   or   perhaps  over 
other  land  not  owned  by  the  parties  re- 
ceiving rent.     The  projection  over  that 
which   does   not   belong  to   them   is   the 
thing  paid  for.     I  would  have  the  law 
restrict  projecting  real  estate  rights.     I 
would  make  it  unlawful  to  erect  a  sign 
for  the  purpose  of  renting  the  landscape. 
A   sign,   therefore,    with   letters   or   em- 
blems, a  rental  sign  that  could  be  read 
past  the  middle   of  the  street,   I  would 
consider   as   trespassing  on   other   prop- 
erty rights,  for  if  this  is  not  trespassing, 
where  do  one's  rights  begin?     Why,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  may  a  man  rent  a 
space  on  the  edge  of  his  land  that  will 
project  over  two  blocks  of  valuable  land 
and   yield   a   revenue   from  public  high- 
ways?    What  is  it  that  renders  an  ill- 
smelling  place  a  nuisance?    Is  it  the  odor 
confined  within  the  premises?     No,  it's 
when  the  gas  projects  over  property  not 
owned  by  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for   its   production.      A   din    in   a  boiler 
factory  confined  to  the  property  line  is 
said   to   disturb   no   one,   but   when  this 
noise  is  extended  to  where  others'  rights 
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begin,  the  projection  is  taken  acconnt  of 
by  law. 

Law  Condemns  Other  Forms  of 
"Projection" 

"A  projection  has  a  real  value.  Why 
not  buy  a  piece  of  land  and  sink  a  shaft 
and  take  out  the  coal,  iron  or  gold  under 
your  neighbor's  land  ?  What  does  the 
law  say  of  such  projection?  Yet  there 
are  signboards  in  Chicago,  the  sites  of 
which  are  of  the  greatest  value,  due  to 
allowing  a  projection  without  consent  or 
compensation  of  any  sort.  Let  your 
fence  lean  over  your  neighbor's  lot,  and 
see  if  it  isn't  straightened.  Project  the 
eaves  of  your  barn  over  your  property 
line,  and  see  what  the  law  will  ask  you  to 
do.  And  yet  the  Law  smokes  his  pipe 
while  a  corporation  rents  the  space  over 
boulevard  and  park.  The  space,  the  pro- 
jection to  our  own  front  doors  and  very 
windows,  is  rented  and  paid  for,  and  we 
submit. 

"These  projections  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  our  cities,  but  extend  the 
country  over.  A  farmer  may  rent  the 
space  of  a  single  row  of  corn  and  receive 
for  it  more  than  he  makes  on  the  whole 
farm,  because  he  projects  dominion  over 
a  thousand  acres  which  he  does  not  own. 
In  short,  he  rents  the  landscape  and  is 
remunerated  for  that  which  he  does  not 
possess.  The  law,  I  believe,  will  take  ac- 
count of  this  unwarranted  projection. 
Of  signs  on  buildings,  I  would  say  they 
are  another  matter,  if  used  to  mark  the 
buildings.  The  owner  in  such  a  case 
might  be  granted  that  projection  right, 
but  should  not  be  permited  to  rent  the 
landscape. 

"There  are  lawyers  here  who  will 
doubtless  smile  in  the  sunshine  of  their 
great  wisdom,  but  any  layman  may  know 
that  the  rights  of  one  man  must  cease 
where  those  of  another  begin,  and  I  hope 
that  projections  of  this  sort  may  be  con- 
strued by  the  courts  as  a  nuisance  of 
which  they  must  take  account.  When 
this  is  done,  down  comes  one  of  the  great- 
est curses  of  the  age,  the  billboards." 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert  de  Montluzin,  manager  of 
the  U.  S.  Lithograph  Company,  spoke 
as  follows : 

Albert  de  Montluzin 

"In  the  Garden  of  Eden,  gentlemen,  we 
had  no  billboards,  and  in  the  Garden  of 


Eden  we  had  no  business.  In  these 
United  States  today  we  have  to  be  prac- 
tical. We  have  to  make  a  living,  and  if 
we  don't  make  it,  some  other  fellow 
makes  it  for  us. 

"It  would  be  a  very  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs, from  a  business  standpoint,  if  Chi- 
cago did  not  have  a  single  billboard  to- 
morrow morning.  You  might  as  well 
suggest  taking  away  the  street  cars,  the 
telephones,  or  the  vehicles  in  the  streets. 
These  things  are  an  indication  of  busi- 
ness ;  they  mean  business ;  they  make 
business.  If  the  billboard  lives  today,  it 
is  because  of  public  sentiment,  and  there 
is  nothing  can  down  public  sentiment, 
based  upon  lines  which  make  money  for 
the  public.  If  it  were  not  for  the  money 
that  some  of  the  men  have  derived  from 
the  profits  obtained  by  billboard  advertis- 
ing, they  could  not  build  the  beautiful 
homes  in  the  suburbs  in  which  they  are 
living  today.  So  one  thing  helps  the 
other  and  you  have  got  to  make  your 
money  first. 

Artistic  Progress  of  Billboards 

"Taking  it  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  progress. 
There  is  no  business  which  cannot  be 
elevated  and  made  better  by  art  or  profit 
in  some  measure  from  it.  The  trouble 
with  us  in  America,  as  regards  the  poster, 
is  that  we  are  uneduated.  The  landscape 
artist  fights  it  because  he  is  not  a  poster 
painter.  The  newspapers  fight  it  because 
they  want  the  money  to  go  into  the  news- 
papers. The  public  at  large  is  lacking  in 
its  education  on  poster  art. 

"The  situation  is  different  in  Germany 
and  France  and  England.  Day  before 
yesterday  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Lon- 
don News  in  which  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  a  part  of  the  Museum  of  Arts 
should  be  devoted  to  some  of  the  beauti- 
ful posters  that  are  being  made,  in  order 
to  preserve  them  forever. 

"Poster  making  is  a  wonderful  art. 
The  landscape  artist  and  the  poster  artist 
do  not  agree.  The  man  that  plays  the 
violin  never  did  agree  with  the  man  that 
plays  the  trombone  as  to  what  was  music, 
but  it  is  all  music,  and  it  is  all  necessary. 
We  have  artists  in  the  poster  business, 
such  men  as  Mr.  Leyendecker,  and  Mr, 
Harrison  Fisher,  who  are  in  a  class  equal 
to  a  great  many  landscape  artists. 

"Another  thing  I  want  to  mention  is 
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the  opportunity  in  the  poster  business  for 
young  men  to  develop  their  artistic  abil- 
ity. I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  say 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have 
served  their  apprenticeship  in  lithograph- 
ing plants  have  become  noted  illustrators, 
inspiration  of  a  poster. 

Business  Public  Want  Billboards 

"I  believe  the  inference  was  made  that 
I  should  speak  on  the  elevation  of  the 
billboard.  We  know  that  the  business 
public  wants  the  billboard.  Why  does 
the  business  public  want  it?  Because  it 
brings  more  business  per  dollar  spent 
than  any  other  method  of  advertising — 
two  to  one,  three  to  one,  five  to  one. 
Business  men  who  want  to  build  homes 
and  to  help  build  your  beautiful  boule- 
vards must  make  money,  and  to  make 
money  they  must  advertise.  They  must 
have  the  most  efficient  advertising  me- 
dium for.  the  least  possible  expense — 
and  that  is  the  billboard. 

"Now,  it  is  true  that  we  started  with 
very,  very  bad  posters ;  but  we  did  that 
years  ago.  We  started  with  bad  bill 
posting  years  ago,  too.  1  here  was  a  time 
when  you  could  not  sell  a  man  anything 
but  a  one-colored  bill.  But  today,  on 
your  billboards,  you  have  some  posters 
that  will  run  six,  eight  and  ten  colors.  You 
are  having  the  works  of  good  artists, 
Mr.  Leyendecker,  and  a  great  many  other 
men  in  his  class,  men  who  get  $600,  $800 
and  $1,000  for  the  preliminary  studies. 
The  artists,  the  best  artists,  the  men  who 
work  in  the  poster  field,  recognize  the 
billboard  as  the  one  place  to  let  out  their 
art  because  of  the  size  permitted.  We 
have  had  posters  go  up  on  the  billboards 
in  eight  colors  and  gold.  Talk  about 
beautifying  your  city — why,  gentlemen, 
by  putting  billboards  in  front  of  the  va- 
cant lots,  of  which  you  have  so  many  in 
Chicago,  we  can  make  them  beautiful  by 
a  wealth  of  colors — yellow,  blue,  gold 
and  pink. 

Billboard  Interests  Help  Purify  Stage 

"Do  you  know  that  the  bill  posters 
and  the  lithographers  have  actually  been 
useful  in  purifying  your  stage?  We 
were  the  first  to  take  steps  for  purging 
the  stage  of  many  of  the  performances 
that  you  were  giving  to  the  women  and 
children  of  the  city.  We  absolutely  re- 
fused, not  only  on  the  one  hand  to  post, 


but  on  the  other  hand  to  make  posters 
describing  'Her  First  False  Step,' 
'The  Beautiful  Match  Girl,'  and  others 
of  a  like  type,  which  you  have  probably 
seen  in  the  past  on  your  boards  and 
wonder  why  they  are  not  here  today. 
They  are  not  here  because  we  would  not 
advertise  them.  When  we  refused  to 
advertise  them,  when  we  had  the  moral 
courage  to  refuse  to  make  their  posters, 
those  attractions  could  no  longer  main- 
tain themselves. 

"Now,  what  are  you  trying  to  do,  first 
of  all?  You  are  trying  to  do  the  prac- 
tical thing  and  get  business.  If  we,  none 
of  us,  need  any  more  business  to  live  on, 
I  say,  'Down  with  the  billboards,'  and 
with  them  everything  else  that  means 
business  and  work.  But,  remember,  if 
we  need  business  we  want  the  billboards, 
and,  secondly,  we  want  them  as  fine  as 
we  can  get  them.  And  the  posters  are 
looked  after;  the  posters  today  are  being 
washed  twice  a  week.  W7e  are  now  giv- 
ing you  better  work,  you  are  getting 
better  results  in  the  business,  and  we  are 
getting  better  prices.  The  day  is  com- 
ing soon,  gentlemen,  when  the  billboards 
are  going  to  be  your  public  galleries,  out 
in  the  open,  instead  of  the  restricted  gal- 
leries that  your  high  artists  want  to  have 
inside  of  stone  walls."     (Applause.) 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Peter  C. 
Fioey,  secretary  of  the  City  Building  De- 
partment. 

Peter  C.  Hoey 

"What  I  will  have  to  say  in  the  matter 
of  billboards  and  billboard  regulation  will 
be  from  a  practical  standpoint  and  as  a 
representative  of  this  municipality.  The 
present  ordinance  governing  the  con- 
truction  and  maintenance  of  billboards 
went  into  effect  on  January  9,  1911. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  its  opera- 
tion, very  little  was  done  on  the  part  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  to  enforce  it.  Mr. 
Ericsson,  the  present  building  commis- 
sioner, and  I  were  inducted  into  office 
the  early  part  of  July,  1911.  Shortly 
after  that  time  we  had  a  consultation  on 
the  matter  of  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
building  ordinance.  The  commissioner 
asked  that  I  investigate  the  records  to 
ascertain  just  what  we  had  in  the  matter 
of  billboard  records.  I  looked  the  rec- 
ords up  and  found  that  there  were  none. 
There  were  no  records  in  the  department 
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at  that  time  about  the  existing  billboards 
within  this  city.  It  was  up  to  us  to  do 
something  to  make  records.  It  became 
necessary  for  the  department  to  look  up 
all  the  existing  billboards  in  this  city. 
This  was  attempted  in  December,  1911, 
and  the  work  was  accomplished  before 
the  end  of  that  month.  We  found  that 
nearly  500,000  lineal  feet  of  billboards 
existed  in  this  city.  Even  then  we  did 
not  discover  all  the  existing  boards.  It 
was  not  possible  to  do  so  in  one  time  over 
the  territory,  but  we  discovered  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  lineal  feet  of  billboards 
and  also  of  illuminated  signs  to  net  this 
city  nearly  $9,000  in  inspection  fees  dur- 
ing this  present  year. 

Billboard  Ordinance  Now  Being 
Enforced 

"I  had  to  do  with  the  large  billboard 
people  of  this  city,  the  American  Posting 
Service  and  the  Cusack  Company.  It 
was  my  duty  to  enforce  the  ordinance, 
and  this  I  set  out  to  do.  The  billboard 
concerns  remonstrated  a  little  at  the  start. 
Each  phase  of  the  ordinance  was  gone 
into  from  time  to  time  as  the  question  of 
its  enforcement  came  up.  I  argued  the 
point  with  them  in  the  interests  of  the 
city,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we 
went,  step  by  step,  section  by  section, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  through  the  en- 
tire ordinance,  and  at  this  time  every  sec- 
tion and  paragraph  of  that  ordinance  is 
being  enforced  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  reduction  of  the  double-deckers. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  the  billboard  com- 
panies and  by  many  of  their  able  attor- 
neys in  their  behalf,  that  the  ordinances 
could  not  be  enforced ;  that  they  would 
take  us  into  court  and  test  the  legality  of 
said  ordinances.  I  spoke  to  them  and 
Mr.  Ericsson  spoke  to  them  on  the  feas- 
ibility of  this,  assuring  them  that  they 
would  be  beaten  and  would  obtain  noth- 
ing if  they  went  into  court  on  those 
grounds.  We  have  got  them  so  that  they 
have  complied  with  the  ordinances  in 
every  respect ;  the  ordinance  is  now 
being  enforced.  Those  of  you  who  re- 
side in  different  sections  of  the  city  know 
that  on  your  way  to  your  homes  you  find 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  boards.  You 
remember  the  old.  crippled  and  wrecked 
boards,  before  they  were  repaired.  Those 
have  all  been  put  in  better  shape.  Many 
of  those  boards  where  the  base  was  even 


with  the  sidewalk  have  been  brought  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  ordinance, 
three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground. 

"At  this  time  we  are  making  our  an- 
nual inspection  of  boards.  We  are  get- 
ting full  reports  from  our  inspectors. 
We  are  sending  notices  to  the  billboard 
concerns  in  every  instance  where  we  find 
a  board  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  ask- 
ing for  a  correction  of  said  violation. 
This  we  will  enforce. 

Billboard  Begulation  Backward 
Throughout  Country 

"Now,  it  will  be  well  to  state  that  the 
regulation  of  billboards  is  only  in  its 
primitive  state  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.  Not  many  of  the  larger 
cities  have  what  would  be  called  a  good 
practical  ordinance — one  protecting  the 
residents  of  the  city  and  the  business  men 
as  well.  New  York,  the  largest  city  in 
the  country,  is  struggling  at  this  time 
with  its  billboard  problem.  Mr.  Fosdick, 
the  superintendent,  is  not  satisfied  with 
results ;  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  New 
York  ordinance.  Boards  forty  feet  high 
may  be  and  have  been  erected.  Again, 
the  city  is  not  receiving  its  revenue  there- 
from. Mr.  Fosdick  is  also  having  a  se- 
rious time  with  billboards  extending 
from  building  to  building  on  the  fronts 
of  lots.  He  claims  that  such  billboards 
at  the  height  to  which  they  are  erected 
in  New  York  City  shut  out  the  air  and 
sunlight  from  the  homes  of  the  resi- 
dents, making  them  unheal thful  places  in 
which  to  live.  He  is  striving  for  some 
new  ordinance  or  for  the  amendment  of 
the  present  ordinance  so  as  to  make  con- 
ditions more  healthful  and  agreeable  for 
the  residents  of  the  city.  That  same 
thing  is  true  of  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Mil- 
waukee, San  Francisco,  and  all  the  other 
large  centers  of  the  country. 

"Now,  Chicago  has  a  greater  number 
of  lineal  feet  of  billboards  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States.  This  has  come 
about  through  the  fact  that  it  has  more 
vacant  property  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  that  is  well  fitted  for  advertising 
of  that  nature  than  any  of  the  large  East- 
ern cities  whose  population  is  more  con- 
gested than  ours.  This,  perhaps,  ac- 
counts for  the  great  amount  of  billboard 
advertising  that  has  been  done  here. 

"At  the  present  time  the  American 
Posting  Service  and  the  Thomas  Cusack 
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Company  are  the  leading  bill  posters  of 
this  city  and  their  connections  extend  to 
almost  every  other  city  outside  of  ours. 
During  the  past  many  other  concerns 
were  identified  with  the  bill  posting  busi- 
ness, but  these  two  existing  concerns 
have  taken  most  of  them  over.  If  you 
will  refer  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  you 
will  find  that  their  rating  is  very  satis- 
factory; both  of  these  concerns  possess 
credit  of  the  first  class.  Their  business 
is  netting  them  a  good  profit.  Now, 
there  is  one  thing  that  all  sides  must 
grant,  and  that  is  that  the  bill  posting 
concerns  have  been  in  existence  for  so 
long  a  time  that  they  have  an  estab- 
lished business ;  they  are  legitimate  en- 
terprises and  the  municipalities  must 
treat  them  along  those  lines ;  must  be 
fair  to  them  and  fair  to  tne  citizens  of 
the  city. 

Many  Improvements  Needed  in  Law 

"I  believe  that  the  billboard  laws  of 
this  city  can  be  improved  upon  in  many 
respects.  I  would  suggest  as  one  im- 
provement that  billboard  concerns  should 
not  be  permitted  to  erect  boards  up  to 
the  street  line,  as  they  do  at  present.  I 
believe  that  the  boards  should  go  back 
at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  in 
blocks  where  the  residences  are  flat  build- 
ings, twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  any  further 
forward  than  the  front  line  of  said  build- 
ings. Then,  too,  I  would  suggest  that 
no  billboard  should  be  erected  closer  than 
six  feet  to  any  lot  line;  that  billboards 
should  be  only  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  space  of  two  feet 
between  all  existing  billboards. 

"The  billboards  of  this  city  are  higher 
than  they  need  to  be.  Boards  should  not 
be  permitted  more  than  ten  feet  high 
from  the  base  to  the  top,  and  three  feet 
is  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  base  to 
the  ground.  This  change  would  reduce 
the  height  of  the  board  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  and  would  make  it  more  pre- 
sentable. Billboards  ought  not  to  be 
erected  along  the  boulevards  connecting 
the  parks  of  this  city.  Strangers  com- 
ing to  the  city  naturally  are  driven  from 
one  park  to  the  other  and  along  these 
boulevards  linking  the  parks.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  accosted  with  billboards  on 
all  sides ;  there  is  hardly  a  vacant  space 
anywhere  along  any   of   the   boulevards 


but  what  is  built  up  with  billboards.  I 
think  those  boards  should  be  removed. 

"Billboards  should  also  be  prohibited 
in  good  residence  sections  of  the  city, 
even  after  frontage  consents  have  been 
obtained,  as  now  provided. 

"As  regards  billboards  on  roofs,  the 
present  ordinance  prohibits  them. 

"In  looking  over  the  many  city  ordi- 
nances of  the  country,  I  find  that  Cincin- 
nati has  the  most  practical,  next  to  Chi- 
cago. In  many  respects,  I  consider  the 
Cincinnati  ordinance  a  better  law  than 
we  have  here.  Indeed,  I  believe  the 
fathers  of  this  city,  when  amending  the 
present  law,  would  be  aided  materially 
in  formulating  a  new  bill  posting  law  by 
looking  over  the  Cincinnati  ordinance 
carefully. 

"There  are  a  great  many  phases  of  the 
bill  posting  ordinance  that  I  might  dis- 
cuss, but  my  time  has  expired.  I  hope 
at  some  future  time  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  these  phases  of  the 
situation  more  fully."     (Applause.) 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Munici- 
pal Art  League,  Mr.  Louis  A.  Damon, 
spoke  next. 

Louis  A.  Damon 

"I  believe  there  is  one  principle  which 
should  be  laid  down  in  regard  to  all 
forms  of  outdoor  advertising,  which 
should  apply  to  every  card,  to  every 
poster,  and  to  every  advertisement  of 
every  kind  which  is  ever  put  in  any  city, 
and  that  is  this :  That  no  notice  or  ad- 
vertisement of  any  kind  should  ever  be 
put  up  under  any  circumstances  unless 
provision  is  made  at  the  time  it  is  posted 
either  for  its  renewal  or  for  its  removal. 

"You  know  that  squads  of  men  repre- 
senting business  concerns,  theaters,  etc., 
both  local,  as  well  as  from  out  of  town, 
spend  a  day,  perhaps  two  days,  and 
maybe  a  week,  in  putting  up  notices  and 
announcements  for  the  thing  they  repre- 
sent, plastering  their  bills  all  over  town, 
putting  them  up  on  private  property, 
whether  they  have  the  owner's  consent 
or  not.  To  put  their  stuff  up  and  not 
get  caught  is  the  only  matter  with  which 
they  are  concerned. 

"Now,  if  you  will  notice  as  you  go  out, 
you  will  see  posted  on  the  corner  there, 
for  the  first  time  within  several  weeks,  a 
bill  representing  one  of  the  theaters.  I 
saw    the    representative   of    this    theatre 
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last  night  and  he  said  he  had  done  this 
thing  for  the  last  time  in  Chicago.  And 
you  will  notice,  too,  in  the  center  of  the 
street  opposite,  posted  upon  a  conduit 
reel,  a  bill  representing  another  theater. 
This  has  been  placed  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  or  at  least  within 
thirty-six  hours.  This  is  the  first  time 
this  has  happened  in  the  loop  during  the 
past  two  months.  1  have  already  seen 
the  manager  of  this  theater  and  I  have 
also  seen  the  advertising  manager,  both 
of  whom  told  me  that  they  were  going  to 
continue  the  practice  till  compelled  to 
stop.  If  necessary,  they  can  be  com- 
pelled to  stop,  and  should  be  compelled 
to  stop,  if  they  will  not  do  so  voluntarily. 

"There  is  one  principle  which  obtains 
in  all  outdoor  advertising:  Notices  are 
of  value  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  people  passing  who  can  or  will  read 
them.  Of  course,  every  street  is  of  value 
to  an  advertiser  if  he  can  get  his  notices 
placed  upon  it  so  that  they  will  be  seen 
and  read  by  the  public.  Advertisers  put 
their  notices  in  the  streets  and  upon  pri- 
vate property,  and  it  is  today  almost  im- 
possible to  prevent  this,  simply  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  laxness  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  thing  will  go  if  laxness  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  is  permitted.  We 
must  therefore  secure  its  strict  enforce- 
ment. 

"I  think  one  of  the  greatest  disgraces 
of  Chicago  is  the  part  politics  is  al- 
lowed to  play  in  the  littering  up  of  the 
streets  with  campaign  bills.  When  poli- 
ticians, who  have  themselves  been  offend- 
ers in  this  respect,  get  into  office  they  can 
scarcely  be  expected,  I  take  it,  to  make 
others  respect  laws  which  they  them- 
selves have  violated  in  gaining  office.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  laws  of  Chicago 
relative  to  promiscuous  illegal  posting  so 
enforced  that  a  man  who  uses  this  means 
of  seeking  election  would  find  that  defeat, 
rather  than  election,  would  be  the  out- 
come. 

Protection  of  Lake  Front  Vital 

"One  of  the  most  necessary  things  for 
us  to  consider  in  connection  with  posting 
is  the  permanent  protection  of  our  lake 
front  against  the  encroachment  of  out- 
door advertising.  The  lake  front  is  our 
one  natural,  God-given  heritage,  and  if 


there  is  any  one  thing  on  which  we  can 
all  agree,  it  is  that  the  \rew  of  the  lake 
should  be  forever  protected  against  en- 
croachment by  any  form  of  advertising 
whatever. 

"i  think  that  we  should  ask,  and  if  our 
request  is  not  granted,  that  we  should  de- 
mand, that  the  companies  who  own 
boards  thus  located  at  any  point  between 
Gary  and  Waukegan  remove  them.  I  be- 
lieve  thai  companies  owning  billboards  at 
any  point  along  the  lake  front,  between 
the  water  and  any  railroad  or  between 
the  water  and  any  boulevard  facing  the 
lake,  should  be  requested  to  remove  such 
boards  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
There  are  two  such  billboards  to  which 
I  will  here  refer.  Both  are  along  the 
line  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  be- 
tween the  railroad  and  the  lake.  One, 
a  four-panel  board,  is  located  at  the  foot 
of  Thirty-seventh  street;  the  other,  an 
eight-panel  board,  is  located  at  the  foot 
of  Thirty-first  street.  Both  of  them 
should  be  removed.  We  should  take 
steps  now  to  get  them  removed  for  all 
time  from  the  lake  front. 

"Mr.  Hoey  has  spoken  of  the  boule- 
vards. We  realize  that  Chicago  has 
boulevards  which  are  boulevards,  and 
boulevards  which  are  not  boulevards. 
We  have  a  great  many  streets  which  are 
business  streets  which  are  called  boule- 
vards. At  present  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  recognize  that  billboards 
have  a  legitimate  place  when  located 
along  business  streets.  Now,  if  we  are 
going  to  allow  boards  permanently  along 
business  streets,  but  are  going  to  restrict 
them  otherwise,  we  should  determine  as 
soon  as  possible  exactly  what  stretches 
of  boulevard  are  to  be  recognized  as  busi- 
ness streets  and  what  parts  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  such.  This  is  some- 
thing which  we  will  have  to  consider 
most  carefully.  I  think,  however,  that 
it  is  a  principle  which  should  be  recog- 
nized and  gradually  worked  out. 

The  "Sniping"   Nuisance 

"There  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  really 
looking  after  the  private  property  inter- 
ests of  those  whose  property  is  constantly 
being  used  without  consent  for  bill 
ing  purposes.  All  of  you  know  that  a 
man  who  will  go  and  put  up  a  bill  on 
your  private  property  without  your  con- 
sent is  a  law  breaker,  who  should  be  pun- 
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ished  immediately.  Sometimes  the  of- 
fender is  caught ;  usually,  however,  he 
is  not  apprehended.  In  many  cases  the 
property  owner  is  not  a  resident  of  this 
city  and  must  rely  upon  others  to  see 
that  his  rights  here  are  properly  pro- 
tected. I  want  to  ask  you,  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  you  can,  to  take  action 
wherever  you  can  toward  the  protection 
of  private  property  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago against  all  illegal  forms  of  outdoor 
advertising. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  of  something  which 
will  come  up  almost  immediately — some- 
thing which  will  determine  more,  per- 
haps, than  anything  else,  the  future  pol- 
icy as  to  trespassing  on  private  rights  in 
this  regard.  I  speak  of  the  fact  that 
on  December  10,  1909,  there  was  an 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  Bill 
Posters'  Local  of  Chicago  and  the  The- 
aters Managers'  Associations  of  this  city. 
This  agreement  has  been  in  force  since 
the  above  date,  and  will  be  in  force  until 
tomorrow,  December  8,  when  it  termi- 
nates. 

"There  has  been  some  talk  that  the 
bill  posters  may  try  to  compel  the  thea- 
ters to  renew  the  previous  agreement. 
Under  that  agreement,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  theaters  were  to  employ  only  union 
bill  posters,  belonging  to  the  Chicago 
local.  Most  of  the  theaters  have  been 
employing  one  advertising  manager  and 
two  bill  posters  under  this  agreement. 
But  the  theaters  have  now  reached  the 
conclusion  that  they  wish  to  stop  the 
practice  of  sniping  in  Chicago.  They  be- 
lieve that  indiscriminate  posting  is  a  bad 
thing  for  Chicago,  and,  incidentally,  a 
bad  thing  for  their  business.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  any  negotiations  which 
will  follow  after  tomorrow  will  be  such 
that  the  city  will  be  protected  against  any 
unjust  demands  being  made  by  the  union 
in  the  way  of  requiring  the  theaters  to 
continue  a  practice  which  they  believe 
should  be  discontinued.  I  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  union  will  take  a  rea- 
sonable view  of  the  matter.  As  residents 
of  Chicago,  they  should  take  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  Chicago,  and 
if  necessary  should  seek  another  voca- 
tion, rather  than  try  to  compel  the  thea- 
ters to  go  on  with  a  practice  which  they 
have  decided  they  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue and  which  is  against  the  best  policy 
for  them,  as  well  as  against  the  best  in- 


terests of  the  community.    I  thank  you." 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Frank  Warren,  of  the  Bill  Post- 
ers' Union,  was  the  next  speaker : 

Frank  Warren 

"I  am  very  glad  to  be  present  today  to 
listen  to  the  views  of  the  different  speak- 
ers who  have  preceded  me.  I  must  say 
that  with  some  of  the  views  expressed  by 
them  I  am  not  wholly  in  accord.  For 
instance,  the  first  speaker  spoke  of  the 
unsightliness  of  the  billboards.  I  have 
been  in  the  bill  posting  business  upwards 
of  twenty-one  years;  I  have  watched  it 
grow,  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
that  there  is  not  another  plant  in  this  or 
any  other  country  which  is  doing  the 
artistic  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
plant,  of  the  American  Posting  Service. 
You  have  a  plant  there  that,  if  bill  post- 
ing is  to  be  continued,  should  be  encour- 
aged instead  of  crippled  by  having  legis- 
lation forced  upon  it.  I  must  add  that  I 
have  not  been  altogether  in  accord  with 
the  men  who  represent  this  business,  be- 
cause I  have  represented  the  labor  move- 
ment. Capital  and  labor,  as  you  know, 
don't  always  pull  together,  but  this  is  one 
instance  where  we  do,  because  we  must 
recognize  the  rights  of  an  employer  and 
the  relation  of  that  employer  to  his  men 
and  to  the  community.  Now  if  bill  post- 
ing were  not  looked  upon  by  many 
people  in  this  country  as  a  good,  live 
commercial  proposition,  why  is  it  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  this  plant 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  75  per  cent? 
It  must  be  evident  to  the  minds  of  every- 
one that  some  people  believe  in  bill  post- 
ing. 

"The  second  speaker  referred  to  the 
number  of  artists  employed  by  the  va- 
rious printing  houses  throughout  the 
country.  You  little  realize  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  various  mechan- 
ical trades  within  the  printing  houses  of 
this  country,  and  also  in  the  bill  posting 
industry.  There  are  upwards,  I  believe, 
of  a  million  men  employed  throughout 
the  country  in  advertising,  printing,  bill 
posting,  etc.  Now  if  you  are  go;ng  to 
eliminate  billboards,  you  will  necessarily 
affect  the  men  who  make  the  posters, 
the  men  who  make  the  paper,  the  men 
who  manufacture  the  machinery  and 
ink,  and  by  that  time  some  of  you  here 
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will  find  that  you  have  been  hit  in  your 
own  enterprises. 

"Of  course,  we  recognize  the  rights 
of  the  artist.  I  agree  with  the  first 
speaker  on  the  question  of  art  in  bill- 
boards and  I  believe  that  that  was  fully 
explained  by  the  second  speaker. 

Rights  of  Employes   to  Be  Considered 

■  "I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  what  the 
first  speaker  said  about  the  elimination  of 
certain  kinds  of  posters  that  were  not 
considered  art  that  I  am  afraid  I  am  a 
little  bit  thick  and  that  I  cannot  quite 
get  his  theme.  What  he' said  is  all  right 
for  the  artist,  but  what  is  to  become  of 
us?  We,  I  think,  are  in  the  majority 
in  this  city.  This  is  a  case,  presumably, 
where  the  minority  is  going  to  rule  the 
majority.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  we 
have,  at  a  minimum,  30,000  men  em- 
ployed in  the  printing  and  bill  posting 
industries.  Multiply  that  by  two,  be- 
cause the  families  will  average  two — the 
children  of  the  men  that  are  married  will 
make  up  for  the  bachelors — and  that 
gives  us  60,000.  There  are,  then,  60,000 
mouths  to  feed  out  of  the  bill  posting  in- 
dustry. Now,  if  you  were  to  cut  that 
business  out,  what  would  become  of  the 
artists  who  are  making  the  posters ; 
what  would  become  of  the  bill  post- 
ers, the  printers,  the  stereotypers,  and 
the  other  workmen  employed  in  the 
business?  I  wish,  also,  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  20,000  out  of  that  num- 
ber are  heads  of  families  and  taxpayers, 
and  I  believe  that  constitutes  an  element 
in  the  population  of  Chicago  that  is  im- 
portant enough  to  be  recognized. 

"Now,  in  drawung  up  a  billboard  ordi- 
nance, every  phase  of  the  question  should 
be  considered.  You  should  take  into  con- 
sideration not  only  the  rights  of  the  man 
who  does  not  like  to  look  at  the  billboard, 
but  the  rights  of  the  man  who  has  cre- 
ated it,  who  has  made  his  living  by  it, 
and  who  has  benefited  society,  so  to 
speak,  by  being  able  to  give  them  some- 
thing of  value. 

"The  last  speaker  spoke  of  an  agree- 
ment which  I  want  to  touch  on  here.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  union  almost 
since  its  inception.  I  held  office  for  ten 
years,  but  I  must  admit  that  he  has  given 
me  a  bit  of  information  relative  to  the 
agreement  that  I  did  not  know  anything 
about.    It  is  verv  nice  of  him  to  offer  his 


kindly  advice  to  us  as  to  what  we  ought 
to  do,  but  we  arc  inclined  to  wait  until 
we  are  asked  about  something  before  we 
decide  what  we  are  going  to  do.  In  any 
event  we  shall  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
people  who  have  their  money  invested 
and  the  people  who  have  in  the  past  given 
us  our  livelihood."     (Applause.) 

A  MEMBER:  "I  wonder  how  it  hap- 
pens that  there  is  a  billboard  on  top  of 
the  building  just  opposite?" 

CHAIRMAN  MILLARD:  "The  or- 
dinance provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
billboards  built  on  the  tops  of  buildings, 
but  existing  billboards,  I  believe,  may  not 
be  removed." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Frost,  attorney  for  the 
American  Posting  Service,  spoke  from 
the  floor,  as  follows : 

E.  Allen  Frost 

"I  have  been  interested  in  hearing  the 
discussion  today  because  it  shows  that 
this  question  is  many-sided.  I  feel  it  is 
a  fine  thing  when  a  body  of  men  like  this 
really  gets  together  and  tries  to  do  some- 
thing in  an  intelligent,  practical  way  to 
help  the  community  and  to  help  them- 
selves. 

"I  have  represented  the  billboard 
people  a  long  while.  Of  course,  there  is 
some  prejudice  against  them,  partly  from 
lack  of  knowledge  and  partly  from  in- 
tentional desire. to  injure.  But,  putting 
that  aside,  the  rights  of  the  billboards  are 
pretty  well  settled.  We  no  longer  have 
any  kind  of  attack  coming  from  intelli- 
gent, well-informed  people.  That  is 
voiced  now  only  by  the  few  extremists 
and  by  men  of  artistic  temperament,  and 
that  is  perfectly  natural,  because  a  man 
who  is  absolutely  well  balanced  in  every 
particular  does  not  make  great  progress 
in  any  particular  thing.  Reformers  and 
martyrs  must  necessarily  see  only  one 
side  of  a  question. 

"Now,  when  you  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  billboards  you  deal  with  any 
number  of  different  trades.  You  have 
heard  the  labor  man  ;  the  labor  organiza- 
tion is  concerned.  You  have  heard  the 
artist ;  he  is  vitally  affected  because  his 
rights  are  within  the  law,  whether  he 
chooses  to  recognize  them  or  not.  You 
have  heard  the  manufacturer  of  the  litho- 
graph, and  certainly  his  profession  is 
something  and  his  interest  is  not  trifling. 
You  have  heard  the  owner  of  the  bill- 
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boards.  You  have  heard  the  man  who 
posts  the  bills. 

"Now,  like  sane  men,  you  are  examin- 
ing this  bill  posting  industry  to  see  what 
it  really  is.  That  has  not  been  done  be- 
fore and  that  is  the  reason  that  a  blow 
has  been  answered  by  a  blow.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  handed 
down  a  decision  the  other  day  with  ref- 
erence to  restriction  on  building  lines,  in- 
voked under  the  police  power.  Of 
course,  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to 
that,  and  that  was  that  the  individual 
property  owner's  rights  could  not  be 
taken  away  from  him.  That,  of  neces- 
sity, must  be  the  case.  If  that  is  not  the 
case,  then  your  rights  in  your  deposits  in 
your  banks,  in  your  stock,  in  your  manu- 
facturing corporations,  and  in  your 
homes  are  not  safe.  Under  a  govern- 
ment of  law  you  cannot  have  law  for  the 
one  side  and  not  for  the  other. 

"Now.  as  to  the  elimination  of  the 
billboards,  it  seems  to  me  that  question 
is  settled,  absolutely,  and  for  all  time. 
Their  elimination  will  come  only  when  a 
public  need  is  better  filled  than  the  bill- 
boards fill  it.  When  their  efficiency  is 
not  adapted  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them,  billboards  will  pass  away,  and  not 
before.  What  makes  that  demand? 
What  gives  the  billboard  industry  the 
strength  that  repels  all  sorts  of  unjust 
attacks  and  enables  it  to  survive  in  spite 
of  everything? 

Moving  the  Country's  Business 

"In  this  country  we  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  manufacture.  Since  the  period  of  con- 
solidation in  1890,  .when  we  had  over 
400,000  plants,  with  a  capital  of  six 
billions  of  dollars,  the  number  of  plants 
in  the  country  has  been  reduced  about  40 
per  cent,  so  that  we  have  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  255,000  to  275,000  separate 
manufacturing  plants,  with  a  capital  of 
eighteen  billions  of  dollars,  an  increase 
of  300  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  output 
of  those  manufactories  last  vear  was 
$21,500,000,000.  Those  figures  are  stu- 
pendous ;  you  don't  know  what  they 
mean.  Manufacturing  has  been  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency ;  much  more 
so  than  the  means  of  distributing  its 
products.  Now  the  value  of  our  agri- 
tural  products  last  year  was  $9,500,000,- 
000.  so  that  we  had,  in  all,  thirty  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  to  be  moved,  to 


be  handled,  to  be  sold.  If  you  take  three 
hundred  days  as  the  working  year,  that 
would  show  that  over  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  goods,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  debt  of  China,  moved  in  the 
United  States  every  working  day  in  the 
year.  Those  of  you  who  are  in  business 
know  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  is 
increasing  and  that  the  margin  of  profit 
is  decreasing,  and  those  of  you  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  own  manufacturing 
plants  and  are  able  to  pay  your  bills. 
know  that  notes  fall  due  with  singular 
regularity,  so  that  your  goods  must  be 
moved  today  and  not  tomorrow.  Just 
bear  this  fact  in  mind.  You  look  around, 
and  what  do  you  see?  You  see  every 
agency  devoted  to  the  handling  or  trans- 
porting or  the  selling  of  goods  crowded 
to  its  maximum  limit.  Railroads  in  this 
country  have  a  capital  investment  of  fif- 
teen billions  of  dollars.  Express  compa- 
nies have  an  investment  of  about  a  billion 
of  dollars.  Now,  those  are  purely  agen- 
cies for  the  distribution  of  goods.  They 
do  not  contribute  to  production ;  they  do 
not  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
there  was  only  one  before.  So  you  will 
find  the  advertising  in  magazines,  news- 
papers, and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
ways  in  which  advertisements  are  placed. 
You  will  find  these  advertising  agencies 
pressed  to  their  limit,  and  why?  Because 
a  few  men  have  money  in  the  advertising 
business?  No,  that  is  not  it  at  all.  No 
matter  how  the  men  who  are  gathered 
around  this  table  may  seek  to  promote 
billboards,  if  they  do  not  yield  an  effi- 
cient result,  billboards  would  die  a  nat- 
ural death,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of 
them,  just  as  less  efficient  government,  in 
the  long  run,  gives  way  to  more  efficient 
government.  Men  are  judged  by  effi- 
ciency and  efficiency  alone  is  what  guides 
them. 

Public  Interest  in  Question  Great 

"Nr.w.  the  billboard  has  its  drawbacks, 
to  be  sure.  The  representative  of  the 
labor  organization  has  pointed  out  some 
of  them ;  the  artist  has  pointed  out  oth- 
ers ;  the  manufacturer,  the  lithographer, 
have  pointed  out  more — to  say  nothing  of 
the  legal  troubles  in  which  the  billboards 
have  been  involved.  There  has  been  leg- 
islation in  forty  states  and  legislation 
and  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
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in  Ohio.*  Why  were  more  votes  cast 
upon  that  measure  by  the  people  of  Ohio 
than  on  any  other  measure  excepting 
women's  suffrage?  Do  you  suppose  the 
people  of  Ohio  would  have  turned  the 
billboards  down  simply  because  some  men 
were  after  money  in  the  billboard  busi- 
ness? Not  for  a  moment.  The  billboards 
today  are  a  legitimate  business  and  they 
are  buttressed  by  the  law,  which  gives 
them  rights.  This  situation  must  be 
handled  in  a  sane,  fair  way. 

"I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  as  far 
as  the  billboard  industry  is  concerned  and 
those  I  represent,  we  are  perfectly  willing 
at  any  time,  under  any  conditions,  to  sit 
down  and  talk  over  the  subject  with  any- 
one, in  a  sane,  fair  way,  trying  to  adjust 
what  we  know  to  be  our  rights  to  the 
ideas  and  aspirations  and  interests  of 
others.  It  is  a  very  big  question  and  it 
cannot  be  settled  in  any  half-hearted  way. 
It  cannot  be  settled  without  getting  full 
possession  of  its  many  ramifications." 
(Applause.) 

The  floor  discussion  was  continued  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Clarkson. 

Ralph  Clarkson 

"I  really  somewhat  hesitate  to  rise, even 
to  ask  a  question,  because  I  am  a  mere 
'artist' — at  that,  only  a  portrait  painter — 
and  perhaps  incapable  of  judging  of  the 
beauties  of  this  winter  landscape  before 
me  (indicating  a  large  painted  advertis- 
ing sign,  representing  a  mountain  scene, 
on  a  roof  opposite  the  club  house),  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  representative  of 
the  city  if,  in  looking  into  the  billboard 
question,  he  found  any  number  of  bill- 
boards that  were  illegally  built?" 

MR.  HOEY :  "In  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, I  will  say  yes." 

MR.  CLARKSON  :    "Thank  you. 

"The  Municipal  Art  League,  of  which 
Franklin  MacYeagh  was  the  original 
president,  and  of  which  I  am  at  present 
the  president,  went  into  the  billboard 
question  from  the  standpoint,  not  of  art 
only,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  what. 
from  all  points  of  view,  was  best  for  the 
city.    Do  some  of  you  gentlemen  here  be- 


*The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Ohio 
state  constitution  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  outdoor  advertising  was  defeated  by 
popular  vote  September  3,  1912.  The  total 
vote  on  the  proposition  was  523,801;  the 
majority  against  it  was  1,079. — Ed. 


lieve  that  billboards  attract  people  to  the 
city?  In  many  cases  I  know  it  helps  to 
drive  people  away  from  the  city. 

"Now,  the  Municipal  Art  League  went 
into  this  question  of  billboards  simply 
from  the  standpoint  of  regulation — and 
with  what  did  we  meet?  Not,  as  their 
attorney  tells  you  today,  a  willingn< 
sit  down  and  talk  the  matter  over,  but 
opposition  and  refusal  to  be  regulated. 

Billboard  Interests  Fight  Regulation 

"(  hie  of  the  first  fights  into  which  Mr. 
MacVeagh  went  on  this  business  was 
an  attempt  to  get  a  regulating  act  through 
the  legislature  of  Illinois.  The  then  at- 
torney, or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  bill 
posting  trust,  told  him  that  they  would 
spend  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be- 
fore they  would  permit  a  regulating  bill 
to  pass  the  legislature.  That  is  the  atti- 
tude that  we  have  always  met.  They 
have  never  met  us  with  an  idea  that  they 
were  willing  to  be  regulated.  We,  who 
have  been  most  deeply  interested  in  this 
question,  feel  that  it  is  one  of  regula- 
tions. We  have  tried  our  best  to  have 
the  billboards  removed  from  the  boule- 
vards; we  have  tried  many  things,  but 
we  have  always  been  met  with  opposi- 
tion. In  the  last  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee which  drew  up  the  new  ordinance  we 
met  with  nothing  but  continual  opposi- 
tion. The  representatives  of  the  bill- 
board interests  were  always  thrusting  at 
us  the  idea  that  'You  are  an  artist,  and 
you  don't  know  about  tnese  things.'  Then 
we  come  here  today  and  I  find  that  we 
don't  know  the  standards  of  art ;  don't 
know  what  beauty  is.  Well,  I  must  say 
that  we  don't  if  that  is  it  (referring  to 
the  roof  sign  opposite  the  club  house  ). 

"We  have  always  been  met  with  op- 
position, and  yet,  even  in  the  face  of  that 
opposition,  we  have  succeeded  in  having 
some  things  done.  We  have  desired  the 
removal  of  the  billboards  from  the  boule- 
vards,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
will,  I  think,  eventually  come  about.  But, 
as  I  said,  we  have  always  been  met,  not 
half  way,  not  with  a  willingness  to  help, 
but  lnr  the  erection  of  illegal  billboards 
-  thousands  of  feet  of  illegal  billboards 
have  been  elected  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

"Just  one  word  more.  The  League 
has  stood  for  regulation;  it  has  felt  all 
the  time  that,  under  the  present  economic 
situation,  it   would  be  almost  impossible 
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to  abolish  the  billboards ;  there  seems  to 
be  an  economic  demand  for  them.  But 
we  do  feel  that  they  should  be  regulated 
and  that  the  beautiful  part  of  our  city 
should  be  preserved."      (Applause.) 

The  next  speaker  from  the  floor  was 
Mr.  W.  W.  Case,  attorney. 

W.  W.  Case 

"I  disagree  radically  with  the  attorney 
for  the  bill  posting  company,  when  he 
says  that  we  must  leave  out  of  account 
permanently  the  idea  of  eliminating  the 
billboards.  I  think  we  will  leave  them 
out.  I  have  had  occasion  to  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  subject.  We 
shall  not  eliminate  the  billboard  if  that 
means  that  we  shall  have  no  billboards  at 
all  anywhere  in  the  city,  or  anywhere  in 
the  country.  But  some  day,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  shall  reach  the  same  point 
which  many  German  cities  have  reached, 
and  which  prevails  largely  abroad,  I  be- 
lieve, in  which  the  billboards  are  con- 
fined to  some  particular  place.  There  are 
stands,  there  are  places  at  certain  public 
corners  and  in  other  localities  where  they 
are  not  offensive  to  the  general  public, 
where  they  may  be  posted.  Their  char- 
acter, too,  is  carefully  regulated  so  that 
they  are  not  a  public  nuisance. 

"It  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  before 
an  intelligent  audience  like  this,  to  argue 
that  the  billboard,  as  it  exists  today,  is  an 
unmitigated  nuisance.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Albright,  who  spoke  first,  and  I  will 
have  to  pass  quickly  over  the  thought 
that  our  trees,  our  beautiful  country,  the 
fine  meadow  lands,  the  rows  of  trees, 
ought  not  to  be  defaced  by  abominable 
billboards  advertising  every  nostrum  un- 
der creation.  We  all  consider  it  a  great 
nuisance.  I  don't  believe  that  one  man 
in  20,000  can  be  found  who  will  say  he 
wants  billboards.  The  public  does  not 
want  them ;  the  advertisers  want  them, 
people  who  have  goods  to  sell.  They 
want  them  in  order  to  compete  with  other 
persons  in  the  same  lines  of  business. 
It  is  a  legitimate  business,  as  long  as  the 
law  permits  it,  but  from  the  public  point 
of  view,  they  are  maintaining  a  nui- 
sance. I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  here 
to  argue,  even  with  the  representative 
of  the  bill  posters  themselves,  that  a  nui- 
sance must  be   perpetuated  in  order   to 


give  employment  to  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  that  occupation. 

Public  Education  Weapon  Against 
Billboards 

"Now,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
we  shall  ever  get  rid  of  billboards  and 
that  is  by  the  education  of  public  senti- 
ment. That  education  will  work  in  two 
ways:  First,  it  will  work  on  the  courts; 
secondly,  it  will  work  on  the  people  them- 
selves. Until  the  courts  begin  to  see 
things  in  a  different  light,  we  will  have 
to  bring  our  influence  to  bear  on  them. 
In  my  judgment,  as  soon  as  public  senti- 
ment is  sufficiently  aroused  and  the 
people  have  formed  an  effective  union 
or  association,  in  which  they  will  agree 
not  to  buy  the  products  of  people  who 
advertise  on  offensive  billboards,  the  bill- 
boards will  go  out  like  a  flash.  But  you 
have  got  to  have  people  worked  up  to  do 
it.  If  they  could  see  Mennen's  toilet 
powder  advertised,  as  it  is,  or  was  two 
years  ago,  advertised,  on  that  magnifi- 
cent cliff  at  Harper's  Ferry,  overlooking 
the  Potomac,  by  a  great  sign,  defacing 
the  most  beautiful  feature  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  this  country, 
they  would  refuse  to  buy  Mennen's  toilet 
powder. 

Courts  Now  an  Obstacle 

"Now,  there  is  the  other  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  billboards,  and  that  is  by 
the  courts.  The  one  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cessful regulation  and  the  eventual  prac- 
tical elimination  of  billboards  is  in  the 
construction  which  has  been  put  upon 
our  constitution.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
constitution  itself  which  prevents  the 
public  from  regulating  the  use  of  private 
property  so  as  to  abolish  these  nuisances, 
but  during  the  last  century  the  courts 
have  got  the  idea  that  a  man  cannot  be 
prevented  from  using  his  private  prop- 
erty for  billboard  purposes  so  long  as  he 
does  not  endanger  the  public  health.  The 
shock  to  our  nerves,  the  shock  to  which 
our  aesthetic  senses  are  subjected,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  public  health. 
The  time  will  come,  in  my  own  judgment, 
when  the  courts  will  see  a  great  light  on 
this  subject.  I  will  go  further  and  say 
that  we  ought  to  get  through  a  formal 
constitutional  amendment  on  this  subject. 
The  courts  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the   common   spirit  which   is  prevailing, 
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and  the  progressive  policies  as  they  go 
forward  will  compel  the  courts  gradually 
to  take  a  new  view  of  these  things.  It  is 
our  duty  as  citizens  to  see  that  the  courts 
do  it.  They  still  feel  that  property  rights 
are  more  important  than  human  rights ; 
that  is  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter. 
They  have  got  to  he,  and  will  be,  if  puhlic 
sentiment  demands  it,  brought  to  see  this 
to  the  extent  of  reversing  their  previous 
decisions.  (  >ur  rights  in  our  streets  ought 
to  be  more  important  than  the  money  in- 
terests of  the  owners  who  rent  their  prop- 
erty for  this  billboard  advertising.  The 
public  ought  to  speak  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  will  not  be  long  before  the  courts 
will  change  their  opinions.  If  we  stand  by 
the  progressive  policies  which  are  now 
prevailing  in  this  country,  we  will  soon 
get  the  courts  in  line  also."  (Applause.) 
W.  C.  Boyden  spoke  as  follows : 

W.  C.  Boyden 

"I  would  just  like  to  say  a  couple  of 
words  on  the  present  duty  of  the  citizens 
of  Chicago.  The  billboards  are  here,  and 
will  be  here  for  quite  a  while,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Case,  we  have  to  educate 
the  public,  and  it  will  take  quite  a  while 
to  do  that.  I  have  for  many  years  been 
interested  in  this  question  as  a  member 
of  a  committee  of  the  Municipal  Art 
League,  doing  all  I  could  in  the  matter. 
When  the  existing  ordinance  was  up  be- 
fore the  building  committee  of  the  City 
Council  the  billboard  companies  wanted 
billboards  twenty-five  feet  high,  and 
wanted  them  on  the  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings. The  City  Club  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mr.  Millard  and  Mr. 
Norcross ;  the  Neighborhood  Improve- 
ment League  of  Cook  County  appointed 
a  committee  of  Mr.  John  O'Connor  and 
Mr.  Goodspeed ;  I  was  appointed  for  the 
Municipal  Art  League.  We  tried  to  in- 
terest various  organizations,  but  got  no 
help.  We  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  Al- 
dermen Merriam  and  Thompson,  who 
made  strenuous  efforts  in  our  favor — ■ 
we  succeeded,  and  just  succeeded — in 
keeping  the  billboards  off  the  roofs  of 
houses.  Now,  I  believe  that  no  one  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  fully  realizes  the 
obligations  that  this  city  is  under  to  these 
associations  in  keeping  billboards  off  the 
roofs  of  houses.  The  public  does  not  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  I  say  that  there  is 
not  a  one  or  two-story  house  in  the  city 


of  Chicago,  on  the  line  of  any  railroad 
coming  into  Chicago,  that  would  not,  if 
that  ordinance  had  failed  to  pass,  have 
been  topped  by  a  billboard.  It  would 
have  been  a  public  calamity. 

Wealthy  Interests  Opposed  to  Regulation 

"Mr.  Hoey  has  told  us  that  there  are 
500,000  lineal  feet  of  billboards  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  That  is  about  100  miles. 
That  means  that  every  vacant  lot  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  occupied  by  a  billboard 
today,  if  the  street  is  prominent  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  and  the  owner  of 
it  will  rent  it.  So  there  is  no  more  space 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? Now.  we  have  listened  here  about 
twenty-one  billions  of  dollars  being  in- 
vested in  business,  also  to  the  fact  that 
30,000  working  men  and  others  are  inter- 
ested in  the  billboard  business.  There  are 
millions  of  dollars  involved  in  this  busi- 
ness. What  are  they  doing  today?  The 
snake  is  only  scotched ;  they  are  going 
to  put  the  billboards  on  the  roofs  just  as 
sure  as  I  am  standing  here.  The  City 
Council  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  my 
opinion,  unless  the  public  will  stop  it,  will 
let  them  put  the  billboards  on  the  roofs 
by  an  amendment  to  that  ordinance.  You 
can  see  the  immense  amount  of  money 
that  is  arrayed  against  us.  The  men  that 
are  against  the  billboards  are  mere  vol- 
unteers ;  we  are  not  being  paid ;  we  are 
not  getting  a  cent,  but  we  find  it  hard 
work  to  get  men  to  help  us  fight  this 
billboard  proposition. 

"The  City  Club  or  the  Municipal  Art 
League  ought  to  appoint  a  permanent 
billboard  committee  to  bear  this  subject 
in  mind  constantly,  to  prevent  the  erec-# 
tion  of  billboards  on  the  roofs  in  the 
future,  and  to  prevent  any  amendment 
to  that  ordinance  that  the  billboard  com- 
panies will  be  sure  to  present  to  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  course  of  time — it  may  be  one 
year,  it  may  be  two  years,  but  it  will 
come."     (Applause.) 

Charles  Francis  Browne 

"I  am  an  'artist.'  I  know  something 
about  art,  and  I  know  enough  about  law 
to  know  that  in  almost  every  agreement 
there  is  a  party  of  the  first  part  and  a 
party  of  the  second  part.  In  this  ques- 
tion there  is  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
the  billboard  men,  and  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  vast  public.     The  party 
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of  the  first  part  gets  the  pay  and  the 
party  of  the  second  part  gets  the  pain. 
We  of  the  second  part  ought  to  give  the 
billboard  men  a  little  pain  and  get  a  little 
of  the  pay  for  ourselves.  That  can  be 
done  by  something  that  has  not  been 
suggested  yet.  It  can  be  done  by  taxing 
the  billboa'rd.  That  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, it  would  help  a  great  deal,  it  would 
give  the  party  of  the  second  part  some  of 
the  profits — which,  of  course,  we  would 
hate  to  share  in — but  we  would  get  some 
equivalent  for  the  curse  of  the  billboard." 
(Applause,  i 

Ballard  Dunn 

"I  am  a  member  of  one  of  the  firms 
that  solicit  advertisers  to  use  the  bill- 
boards. The  objection  has  been  made  to 
the  billboard  for  the  reason  that  some  of 
the  billboards  are  inartistic.  In  the  eyes 
of  some  artists,  probably  all  of  the  bill- 
boards are  inartistic,  and  for  that  reason 
the  billboards  should  be  demolished  and 
taken  down.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  artists  of  considerable  note  in 
this  country  who  are  devoting  their  time 
and  whose  livelihood  comes  from  the  ex- 
pression of  their  art  in  posters.  It  seems 
to  me  that  certainly  gives  room  for  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  artistic  value  of  at  least 
certain  posters.  There  are  certain  post- 
ers that  even  the  bill  posters  themselves 
admit  are  not  art. 

Shonld  Eliminate   Ugly  Houses 

"It  seems  to  me,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  mere  art  is  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  anything  shall 
exist,  we  are  met  face  to  face  with  a 
situation  that  I  believe  all  artists  and 
everyone  else  would  agree  ought  certainly 
to  be  eliminated,  and  that  is  this :  There 
are  miles  and  miles  of  houses  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  that,  to  say  the  least,  are  in- 
artistic. There  are  homes  here  that  cer- 
tainly have  that  defect.  Now,  shall  we 
wipe  out  those  homes  because  of  their 
inartistic  character?  Shall  we  wipe  out 
miles  and  miles  of  these  houses,  simply 
because  they  are  inartistic?  If  we  are 
going  to  wipe  out  the  billboards  because 
they  are  inartistic,  why  not  go  to  the 
houses?  The  billboards  are  not  as  ar- 
tistic, possibly,  as  they  can  be  made,  but 
that  is  not  any  reason  why  they  should 
be  eliminated. 

"There  is  one  portion  of  the  question 


that  Mr.  Frost  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  touch  upon.  And  that  is  that 
the  billboard  industries  themselves  have 
been  making  greater  reforms  within  their 
own  ranks  than  ever  the  Municipal  Art 
League  or  the  municipal  authorities  have 
ever  forced  them  to  make.  The  billboard 
of  today  is  not  the  billboard  of  ten  years 
ago ;  it  is  no  more  the  billboard  of  ten 
years  ago  than  is  the  motor  vehicle  of 
today  the  vehicle  that  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  streets  of  Chicago  that  long  ago. 
And,  too,  when  the  posters  were  first  put 
on,  all  kinds  of  colors  were  used,  and  one 
poster  was  placed  immediately  in  juxta- 
position with  another  without  any  idea  of 
balance  or  harmony  in  color.  And  then, 
too,  those  billboards  were  not  kept  in  any 
kind  of  condition.  They  were  tumbling 
down,  and  all  that.  But  that  kind  of 
billboard  has  gone  in  nearly  all  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  bill- 
boards of  today  have  been  made  fire- 
proof ;  they  have  been  made  of  steel. 
Harmony  of  colors  is  considered.  Each 
poster  has  been  surrounded  by  a  blank  of 
white,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the  poster 
that  is  next  to  it.  The  bill  posters  them- 
selves have  reformed  and  made  these 
things  better.  They  have  done  more  than 
the  Municipal  Art  League  or  any  of  the 
municipal  authorities  have  ever  been  able 
to  force  upon  them. 

Billboards  Here  Because  Efficient 

"Billboards  are  here,  because,  as  Mr. 
Frost  said,  of  the  efficient  aid  they  render 
in  the  way  of  advertising.  There  may  be 
some  objection  to  a  certain  kind  of  bill- 
boards and  we  all  might  agree  that  we 
won't  buy  goods  from  people  who  adver- 
tise by  billboard  posters,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  man  buys  his  bill  of  goods 
by  virtue  of  those  posters,  for  he  sees  the 
advertisement  there  of  goods  that  he 
wants. 

"If  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the  bill- 
boards upon  the  basis  of  art.  then  why 
not,  as  I  said  before,  eliminate  these 
miles  and  miles  of  unsightly  buildings 
and  make  the  city  beautiful  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  architect.  But  we  know 
that  we  cannot  do  that.  The  bill  posting 
art  has  been  growing  and  developing,  and 
is  perfectly  able  to  take  its  position  along- 
side of  the  best  art.  be  it  painting  or  any 
other  kind.  As  to  the  billboard  situation, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  anybody  work- 
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ing  himself   up   into   a   froth   about   it." 
(Applause.) 

Alderman  A.  W.  Beilfuss,  chairman  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  City 
Council  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
regulation  of  building  lines  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  industrial  invasion  of  resi- 
dence districts,  closed  the  discussion. 

Albert  W.  Beilfuss 

"Of  course,  we  all  understand  that 
the  billboard  is  an  economic  matter. 
.This  is  an  age  of  commercialism.  We 
have  been  told  that  time  and  time  again, 
and  I  presume  commercialism  is  going  to 
make  use  of  every  possible  means  of  de- 
riving the  greatest  profit.  We  find  that 
these  great  commercial  interests  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  have  become 
purely  a  matter  of  making  money,  and, 
gentlemen,  that  is  the  greatest  curse  and 
evil  of  our  present  age.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary when  we  go  into  business  to  keep 
pace  with  the  other  fellow,  but  when  that 
becomes  the  ruling  feature  of  our  busi- 
ness, I  have  no  sympathy  with  it. 

"Gentlemen,  we  should  have  one  thing 
in  mind,  and  that  is  the  interest  of  the 
public  at  large.  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  billboard,  to  say  the  least,  needs  con- 
siderable regulation.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  we  have  made  at  least  some  strides 
forward  in  that  direction.  We  have 
eliminated  some  of  the  worst  features, 
but  we  hope  that,  as  the  public  becomes 
more  enlightened  and  takes  more  note  of 
the  evils  that  beset  us  on  every  side,  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  more.  We  should 
study  the  public  needs  of  today. 

Disappearance  of  the  Home 

"I  have  been  much  interested  in  a 
matter  touched  on  by  the  last  speaker, 
the  unsightliness  of  some  of  the  houses 
of  this  city.  Now,  if  I  deplore  one  thing 
it  is  the  displacing  of  the  old-fashioned 
home  idea  that  is  associated  with  so  many 
sentiments  and  pleasant  thoughts  to  all 
of  us,  no  matter  how  humble  it  may  have 
been.  But  when  I  see  replacing  these 
homes  the  apartment  building,  contain- 
ing twenty  or  forty  families,  all  living  to- 
gether, I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  that 
apartment  house — I  do  not  care  how 
beautiful  it  may  be — is  simply  a  place  to 
eat  and  sleep ;  it  is  not  a  home.  Our  age 
is  an  age  of  progress  in  many  directions, 


but  I  take  it  that  in  this  respect  the  prog- 
ress  is  in  the  wrong  direction. 

"I  was  greatly  interested  in  what  my 
friend  Frost  said  about  the  Supreme 
Court  having  handed  down  a  decision 
that  we  cannot  interfere  with  the  'rights' 
of  the  individuals  in  the  matter  of  regu- 
lating building  lines.  That  is  something 
that  has  worried  me  a  great  deal.  I  have 
been  much  concerned  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect our  residential  districts  from  unwar- 
ranted encroachments  by  stores  and  fac- 
tories, such  as  are  taking  place  day  after 
day,  and  from  the  disregard  of  building 
lines.  We  are  ruining  our  residence  dis- 
tricts today,  not  attempting  to  beautify 
them.  I  won't  go  to  any  extreme  and 
speak  of  the  'Chicago  Beautiful' ;  1  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  'Chicago  Sane  and 
Sensible.' 

"One  very  great  trouble  has  been  that 
our  courts  have  taken  an  entirely  wrong 
view  of  some  matters.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  some  day  they  will 
change  their  minds ;  public  sentiment  will 
force  them  to  do  it.  I  have  talked  to 
some  of  our  judges  with  whom  I  happen 
to  be  acquainted,  and  have  put  it  to  them 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely wrong  when  they  put  the  indi- 
vidual right  above  the  right  of  the  great 
public.  We  know  that  the  individual  has 
the  right  to  live,  has  the  right  to  certain 
things  that  will  never  be  jeopardized  by 
the  community  at  large  ;but  the  individual 
must  subordinate  himself  to  the  rights 
of  a  community.  How,  otherwise,  gen- 
tlemen, would  you  ever  be  able  to  build 
a  proper  city? 

City  Irregularities  Should   Be  Corrected 

"The  city  of  Chicago  is  full  of  irregu- 
larities and  inequalities  that  many  of  you, 
perhaps,  have  not  observed.  Years  ago  I 
went  along  without  seeing  them,  but 
when  a  person  begins  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  question  and  gradually  under- 
stands the  propriety  of  things,  he  is  able 
to  see  the  importance  of  the  conditions 
that  exist  here.  We  love  to  say  that  Chi- 
cago is  going  to  be  the  greatest  city  of 
this  generation — and  I  think  it  will  be — 
but,  gentlemen,  we  should  build  this  city 
in  such  a  way  as  to  subordinate  all  things 
to  the  interests  of  the  great  public  who 
are  to  occupy  it.  Now,  how  can  this  be 
done  if  we  are  going  to  permit  indi- 
viduals, billboard  men  or  any  others,  to 
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violate  property  rights  and  the  sense  "o 
fairness.  I  am  not  going  to  extremes. 
I  am  not  'an  artist';  I  am  not  an  ex- 
tremist in  any  sense,  but  I  understand 
and  know  what  is  proper,  sane  and  sensi- 
ble. Anybody  who  violates  those  things 
must  be  brought  to  time.  I  hope  the 
City  Club  and  the  men  that  congregate 
here,  after  having  discussed  those  things, 
will  keep  on  with  their  good  work,  be- 
cause those  things  need  attention.  And 
as  we  go  on,  these  things  will  gradually 
eliminate  themselves  and  the  evils  will  be 
corrected  through  the  power  of  an 
aroused  public  sentiment.  One  thing  is 
sure,  however,  and  that  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  got  to  subordinate  himself  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
past  and  the  courts,  unfortunately,  have 
upheld  these  individual  rights  as  against 
the  great  public  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the 
billboards  will  not  be  the  nuisance  that 
they  have,  to  my  mind,  been  in  the  past. 
I  question  whether  the  gentlemen  who 
are  interested  in  these  great  enterprises 
could  not  make  money  in  a  better  way 
than  by  this   defacing  of  the  highways 
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and  byways.  I  have  felt  myself  shocked 
time  and  time  again,  although,  as  I  have 
said,  I  am  not  an  extremist.  I  have 
noted  patent  medicine  advertisements,  if 
you  please,  set  against  some  beautiful 
background.  I  have  seen  on  barns  adver- 
tisements with  letters  perhaps  five  feet 
high,  advertising  some  nostrum  or  other. 
Patent  medicine  advertisements  particu- 
larly ought  to  be  brought  within  proper 
regulation. 

"On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  busi- 
nes  men  have  a  hard  time  to  compete 
with  each  other.  But  one  thing  is  sure, 
the  commercial  interest  must,  to  some 
extent,  subordinate  itself  to  some  sane 
and  sensible  regulation.  I  hope  that  the 
gentlemen  that  are  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness will  recognize  that,  because  if  they 
don't  they  will  find  that  the  public  will 
regulate  them  whether  they  want  it  or 
not. 

"We  ought  to  get  together  and  co- 
operate, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Frost.  That 
is  the  proper  way  in  which  to  begin.  If 
we  try  to  develop  our  sense  of  fairness, 
we  will  gradually  eliminate  these  difficul- 
ties. In  the  meantime  there  should  be 
some  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  two 
extreme  forces."     (Applause.) 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 


From  December  4  to  December  6, 
1912,  the  Second  National  Conference  on 
Housing  in  America  was  held  at  Phila- 
delphia under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Association.  The  con- 
ference was  attended  by  about  150  per- 
sons, eleven  of  whom  came  from  Chi- 
cago. The  Chicago  delegates  were 
Charles  B.  Ball,  chief  sanitary  inspector 
of  the  city ;  Howard  Woodhead,  instruc- 
tor at  the  University  of  Chicago ;  Edward 
T.  Lee,  attorney ;  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Lee, 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club ;  W.  F. 
Dummer ;  Thomas  W.  Allinson,  of 
Henry  Booth  House ;  Fred  J.  Pischel, 
real  estate  man;  John  C.  Kennedy,  sec- 
retary of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce  ;  W.  C.  Graves  ; 
Miss  Harriet  Fulmer  and  George  E. 
Hooker,  civic  secretary  of  the  City  Club. 

A  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Phila- 
delphia conference  was  held  at  the  City 
Club  on  Saturday,  December  14.  Nine 
of  the  eleven  delegates  from  Chicago 
spoke  on  that  occasion,  namely,  Mr.  Ball, 
Mr.  Woodhead,  Mr.  Lee,  Mrs.  Lee,  Mr. 
Dummer,  Mr.  Allinson,  Mr.  Pischel,  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Hooker. 

George  E.  Hooker 

"There  is  an  old  saying,  'Tell  me  with 
whom  you  associate,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are.'  We  might  render  that  in 
the  present  stage  of  social  development: 
Tell  me  the  kind  of  house  you  live  in 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are.' 

"You  remember  that  Disraeli  once  de- 
scribed England  as  two  nations,  because 
of  the  geographic  separation  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  'the  half  and  'the  other  half,' 
as  the  American  has  rendered  it.  The 
dwelling  house  does  influence  the  indi- 
vidual, not  only  in  health  but  in  economic 
efficiency,  in  social  relationships  and  in 
his  sreneral  attitude  toward  life. 


"1  have  in  my  library  a  very  inter- 
esting book  that  I  picked  up  a  few  years 
ago,  by  the  distinguished  French  archi- 
tect, Viollet  le  Due,  on  'The  Habitations 
of  Man.'  He  describes  these  from  the 
time  when,  according  to  his  idea,  the 
human  individual  sought  shelter  under 
the  limbs  of  trees,  bent  down  and  held 
in  place  by  sods.  He  traces  the  devel- 
opment of  different  kinds  of  dwelling 
places,  by  different  races  in  different 
lands,  down  to  the  elaborate  households 
df  the  present  age.  That  story  certainly 
goes  to  convince  a  person  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  dwellings  in  which  people 
live  is  not  determined  by  fate,  nor  by  any 
circumstances  beyond  the  reach  of  will 
and  of  definite  individual,  social  and  legal 
measures. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  most 
striking  contrast  which  America  presents 
from  a  sociological  standpoint  is  that 
between  the  two  cities,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  in  the  fact  that  New  York 
is,  if  we  may  so  style  it,  the  tallest  great 
city  in  the  world,  while  Philadelphia,  only 
ninety  miles  away,  is  the  shortest  great 
city  in  the  world.  Neither  geographic 
nor  economic  conditions  sufficiently  ex- 
plain that  most  extraordinary  contrast. 
Many  causes,  and  probably  conscious  ef- 
fort and  direction,  have  had  to  do  with 
that  contrast. 

"Housing  reform  has  been  a  subject  of 
definite  attention  in  New  York  and  in 
Boston,  the  two  congestion  points  in  this 
country,  for  nearly  two  generations.  It 
is  now  becoming  a  national  movement. 
When  we  look  across  the  water,  where. 
pushed  forward  to  the  maintenance  of 
human  standards  by  military  necessity, 
they  have  been  dealing  with  social  ques- 
tions with  perhaps  more  enterprise  and 
confidence  than  we.  we  see  a  remarkable 
housing  development  that  has  come  into 
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existence  within  a  score  of  years  to  re- 
lieve the  monotonous,  prosaic  conditions 
of  working-class  life.  This  development, 
in  the  form  of  garden  city  and  garden 
suburb  enterprises,  involves  in  England 
alone  an  investment  of  about  twenty 
million  dollars.  It  is  financially  success- 
ful and  is  attracting  wide  attention. 

"The  interest  in  good  housing  in  Amer- 
ica has  found  its  chief  formal  expression 
in  the  National  Housing  Association  and 
some  other  similar  organizations  that  are 
not  national  in  scope,  but  particularly  in 
two  national  housing  conferences  of  the 
National  Housing  Association,  one  held 
in  New  York  last  year,  the  other  held  in 
Philadelphia  last  week.  The  latter  con- 
ference was  attended  by  eleven  persons 
from  Chicago  and  brought  together  about 
150  from  the  whole  country.  It  was  so 
interesting  that  it  seemed  to  some  of  us 
worth  while  to  ask  those  who  were  in 
attendance  to  join  with  us  today  and 
state  briefly  the  things  that  especially 
impressed  them  in  that  conference.  We 
are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
nine  of  the  eleven  persons  who  were  in 
Philadelphia  last  week,  and  Mr.  De  For- 
est, whom  I  shall  introduce  later,  will  also 
add  a  word.  I  have  the  pleasure  first  of 
calling  upon  the  man  who  has  probably 
done  more  since  he  has  been  in  Chicago 
to  stimulate  general  interest  in  better 
housing  and  to  forward  administrative 
remedies  than  any  other  individual — Mr. 
Charles  B.  Ball,  chief  sanitary  inspector 
of  the  city  of  Chicago."     (Applause.) 

Charles  B.  Ball 

"The  pioneer  in  any  humanitarian 
movement  is  subject  for  long  periods  of 
time,  at  the  inception  of  such  a  move- 
ment, to  misapprehension,  criticism  and 
abuse.  The  pioneers  in  housing  reform, 
like  Mr.  Riis  and  Mr.  De  Forest,  have 
had  their  due  share  of  such  misappre- 
hension and  .criticism.  After  a  time, 
however,  if  such  a  movement  is  really 
worth  while,  there  comes  a  period  in  its 
history  when  there  is  a  more  general 
understanding  of  its  aims  and  purposes 
and  recruits  flock  to  its  banners.  When 
that  period  comes,  it  makes  up,  in  the 
gratification  which  is  then  accorded  to 
the  pioneers,  for  all  their  disappoint- 
ments in  the  early  days.  Such  a  period 
is  now  coming  in  sight  with  respect  to 


housing  reform.  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
associated  with  this  movement  for  a  suffi- 
cient period  of  time  to  justify  me  in  ex- 
pressing my  gratification  at  the  number 
of  new  recruits  and  the  added  enthusiasm 
at  the  second  national  housing  confer- 
ence, which  has  just  been  closed. 

"We  are  sure  that  now  a  nation-wide 
inquiry  is  being  made  as  to  the  necessity 
of  housing  reform.  With  each  day's 
passage,  new  emphasis  is  being  placed,  by 
those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge, 
upon  the  fundamental  importance  of 
good  housing. 

"The  National  Association  is  four 
years  old.  At  the  first  housing  confer- 
ence there  were  present  about  123  repre- 
sentatives from  twenty  states.  The  sec- 
ond conference,  just  closed,  represented 
twenty-five  states,  seventy  cities,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  Canadian  cities,  and 
more  than  200  individuals  who  were  for- 
mally enrolled  as  members  of  that  con- 
ference. To  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
significant  developments  there  manifested 
was  the  interest  of  health  administrators. 
The  call  for  the  conference  came,  as  was 
proper,  from  Dr.  Neff,  in  charge  of  the 
health  work  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  Lederle  of  New  York  and 
Dr.  Young  of  Chicago,  representing  the 
two  greatest  cities  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  also  signed  by  Dr.  Woodward  of 
Washington  and  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant men  whose  judgment  added 
weight  to  the  movement. 

"Not  all  of  these  men  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  at  the  conference, 
but  Dr.  Neff,  Dr.  Edwards  of  Pittsburgh, 
Dr.  Levy  of  Richmond,  Dr.  Hastings  of 
Toronto,  Dr.  Roberts  of  Hamilton,  Dr. 
Goler  of  Rochester  and  Dr.  Wright  of 
New  Haven,  besides  some  others  whom 
I  have  not  named,  were  present.  This 
list  stands  for  men  who  realize  the 
things  that  their  cities  must  do  and  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  housing 
is  something  which  we  may  well  con- 
sider. Besides  these  men  whom  I  have 
named,  there  were  present  a  number  of 
subordinate  officials.  Chief  Inspector 
Jordon,  twenty-two  years  in  service  in 
Boston,  and  two  other  subordinate  offi- 
cials of  that  city  were  present.  Build- 
ing Commissioner  Allen  of  Cleveland,  an 
official  who  represents  the  newer  type  of 
educated  engineers  who  take  charge  of  a 
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building  department,  was  there.  The 
building  commissioner  from  far-off  Du- 
luth  came  to  the  conference  to  learn  how 
housing  ordinances,  such  as  that  passed 
by  his  city  November  21,  could  best  be 
administered. 

"Besides  those  whom  I  have  named, 
there  were  many  other  lines  of  activity 
represented — civic  organizations,  such  as 
our  City  Club,  chambers  of  commerce, 
social  workers,  etc. 

"Perhaps  you  may  ask  what  we  may 
learn  from  Philadelphia.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  principal  lesson  to  us  of  Chicago 
was  that  unworthy  standards  are  perpet- 
uated, generation  after  generation.  For 
many  years  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  building  nar- 
row houses,  and  they  deem  it  a  mark  of 
advancement  when  they  prescribe,  as 
they  have  recently  done,  that  no  house 
should  have  a  less  frontage  than  fourteen 
feet.  They  have  houses  fronting  on  very 
narrow  spaces.  I  myself  observed  an 
alley,  or  street  perhaps,  running  through 
the  block,  eleven  feet  and  five  inches 
wide,  and  having  on  each  side  of  it 
three-story  dwellings.  Of  course,  such 
standards  seem  to  us  out  of  the  question. 
I  am  glad  that  we  don't  do  it  in  that  way 
in  Chicago. 

"We  also  saw  an  interesting  type  of 
house,  which  had  never  before  been 
brought  to  my  attention — an  individual 
house  three  stories  high,  one  room  on  a 
floor.  They  call  this  house  the  'bandbox 
house,'  because  it  is  like  a  bandbox,  a 
yard  high  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  I 
went  to  the  upper  story  of  such  a  house 
on  a  stairway  the  width  of  which  was 
two  feet  and  four  inches,  and  it  was  not 
a  straight  stairway;  it  was  winding.  If 
it  had  been  a  little  larger  we  might  have 
called  it  a  corkscrew. 

"Chicago  has  8,000  privy  vaults,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  They  are  mainly  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  in  regions  which 
are  to  a  degree  inaccessible  by  extensions 
of  the  sewer  system.  Philadelphia  has 
40,000  privy  vaults,  a  great  many  of 
them  in  well  built-up  localities,  where  the 
main  sewers  are  available,  or  where  an 
extension  of  the  sewer  throughout  the 
street  will  afford  such  facilities.  We 
saw  one  region,  recently  built  jp- — the 
houses  were  not  older  than  one  or  two 
years — in  which  there  were  14,000  such 


privy  vaults  and  surface  drainage  only 
for  the  houses. 

"The  significance  of  this  great  housing 
meeting  was  emphasized,  as  Mr.  Hooker 
has  already  stated,  by  the  presence  of 
eleven  persons  from  Chicago.  We  wish 
that  the  number  had  been  a  hundred. 
We  bring  you,  as  far  as  we  may,  the 
impressions  derived  from  that  great 
meeting,  which  was  remarkable  for  the 
expression  in  a  friendly  way  of  diverse 
opinions,  and  also  for  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  housing  depends,  for  its 
solution,  on  the  proper  treatment  of 
many  other  social  problems,  such  as 
transportation  and  city  planning.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  that  this  club  could  so 
interest  itself  in  housing  as  to  be  a  center 
from  which  would  radiate  this  influence 
of  reform."     (Applause.) 

The  chairman  next  called  on  Mr.  How- 
ard Woodhead,  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology.  University  of  Chicago,  to 
speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student 
of  municipal  affairs. 

Howard  Woodhead 

"My  interest  in  this  problem  is  what 
would  be  called  an  academic  one,  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  yet  my  notion  is  that  any  aca- 
demic interest  that  is  real  is  based  on 
actual  experience.  I  received  an  invita- 
tion to  this  conference  that  was  signed  by 
sixteen  college  and  university  professors 
of  economics,  politics,  sociology.  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  men  who  were  interested 
in  such  problems  were  also  interested  in 
city  conditions,  and  particularly  in  hous- 
ing, the  effect  of  slums,  and  so  on. 

"The  Philadelphia  meeting  was,  from 
my  point  of  view,  very  interesting  indeed. 
Most  of  the  people  who  took  part  w^ere 
practical  people,  people  wrho  were  work- 
ing with  the  housing  problem  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  they 
had  what  seemed,  from  my  point  of  view, 
a  broad  outlook.  A  great  many  times  it 
happens  that  when  a  person  is  interested 
in  a  particular  problem  he  has  a  very 
particularized  point  of  view.  There 
were,  however,  a  large  number  of  prob- 
lems touched  upon,  and  the  conference, 
before  it  was  over,  realized,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  the  problem  of  housing  is 
only  a  part  of  a  larger  social  problem.  It 
touched  on  wages.  The  question  was 
raised,  when  we  were  talking  about  good 
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houses,  as  to  whether  a  man  who  gets 
thirteen  dollars  a  week — which  was  said 
to  be  the  average  wage  which  the  work- 
ingman  in  this  country  receives — can  af- 
ford to  pay  the  rent  for  a  really  good 
house.  The  question  was  raised  time  and 
again,  What  is  that  man  going  to  do; 
what  is  the  man  on  nine  or  ten  dollars  a 
week  going  to  do  for  a  house  That  ques- 
tion was  very  insistent.  It  was  so  insist- 
ent that  it  interfered  with  some  of  the 
discussions  relating  to  other  parts  of  the 
housing  problem. 

"The  big  part  of  the  housing  problem 
is,  of  course,  housing  the  man  of  very 
small  means,  but  that  is  not  the  whole 
of  it.  We  have  to  house  the  other  man 
because  the  house  of  the  other  man  is 
going  to  be  handed  down,  in  this  country 
at  least,  to  the  man  of  smaller  means. 
We  have  to  make  provision  for  the  man 
of  a  little  larger  means  in  order  that  he 
may  move  out  of  the  place  where  he  is 
and  let  the  man  of  smaller  means  move 
in.  We  have  a  regular  system  of  cast- 
off  houses,  turning  them  over  second- 
hand from  one  occupant  to  another. 

"City  planning,  transportation,  parks 
and  open  spaces — there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  subjects  belonging  to  this  housing 
problem.  These  were  touched  upon,  but 
I  hope  that  a  later  conference  will  bring 
out  some  of  those  points  more  clearly. 
These,  it  seemed  to  my  perhaps  rather 
academic  point  of  view,  ought  to  be 
made  a  part  of  a  broader  survey. 

"I  was  very  much  interested  in  another 
point,  not  so  directly  connected  with 
housing,  and  yet  bound,  as  we  go  on,  to 
have  its  influence  on  housing  and  on 
other  city  problems.  One  very  important 
thing,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  the  part 
played  by  one  of  our  municipal  officials — 
I  need  not  mention  his  name;  you  all 
know  whom  I  mean — a  man  who  was 
able  to  lead  in  a  great  many  ways.  That 
is  a  new  note,  I  think,  in  American  city 
conditions.  We  have  had  city  officials 
appointed  for  their  political  ability,  and 
not  for  ability  connected  with  their  work. 
It  marks  a  distinct  forward  step,  when 
we  have  men  who  can  lead  in  a  confer- 
ence of  this  sort. 

"There  were  two  mayors  of  cities 
present ;  it  was  very  interesting  to  find 
two  mayors  of  cities  who  were  enough 
interested    in    the    housing    problem  to 


pay  some  attention  to  it.  In  a  Ger- 
man city,  of  course,  you  would  find  the 
Oberbiirgermeister  to  be  the  leader  in 
matters  of  this  sort  in  his  city.  But 
in  this  country  that  is  not  so.  Our 
municipal  officials  are  not  trained ;  I 
think  they  should  be  given  a  training  in 
municipal  administration.  I  think  the 
time  is  not  very  far  off  when  we  are 
going  to  demand  training  of  the  men 
that  we  put  in  office.  Mayor  Gaynor, 
when  he  assumed  the  office  of  mayor  of 
New  York  City,  said :  'I  don't  know 
anything  about  governing  a  city ;  I  have 
not  had  training ;  we  ought  to  have  train- 
ing for  mayors.'  He  said  that  he  thought 
that  before  long  we  would  train  our 
mayors  so  they  might  know  something 
about  conditions  without  having  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  subordinates." 
(Applause.) 

The  chairman  introduced  Mr.  W.  F. 
Dummer  as  a  representative  of  the  busi- 
ness man  interested  in  social  conditions. 
Mr.  Dummer  said : 

W.  F.  Dummer 

"To  the  listener  at  the  housing  confer- 
ence it  was  interesting  to  note  how  'hous- 
ing' was  interwoven  in  the  discussions 
with  sanitation,  transportation,  city  plan- 
ning, water  supply  and  the  regulation  by 
the  community,  state  or  city,  of  those 
things  and  of  privately  owned  public 
utilities.  We  are  getting  away  from  the 
old  idea  that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle, 
inviolate,  not  to  be  invaded  even  in  the 
public  interest.  The  police  power  is  now 
exercised,  not  only  in  time  of  fire  and 
pestilence,  but  to  prevent  waste  in  life, 
health  and  morals,  caused  by  poor  con- 
struction, overcrowding,  lack  of  light, 
ventilation,  and  proper  disposal  of  waste. 

"The  needs  of  the  community  were  set 
forth  at  this  conference  by  various  peo- 
ple, mostly  practical  workers,  social  set- 
tlement people,  officials  and  others.  We 
need  municipal  ownership  or  control  of 
transportation.  We  need  some  better 
control  of  dwellings  and  of  land,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  city  limits.  We 
need  better  municipal  control  of  addi- 
tions and  subdivisions,  with  reference  to 
streets,  open  spaces,  per  cent  of  occupa- 
tion, height  of  buildings,  zones,  etc.  We 
need  intelligent,  sympathetic  public  opin- 
ion   upon    questions    of    health,    factory 
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legislation,  education  for  all,  not  only  in 
the  mere  book  instruction,  but  other  in- 
struction, care  of  the  children  at  birth, 
before  birth  and  after,  and  of  the  mother 
and  of  the  potential  mother."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Thomas  \Y.  Allinson,  head  of  Henry 
Booth  House,  spoke  next. 

Thomas  W.  Allinson 

"I  take  off  my  hat  to  Philadelphia; 
first,  for  the  hospitality  which  it  extended 
to  those  who  came  to  visit  it ;  second,  for 
the  frankness  with  which  it  showed  us 
the  worst  places  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
many  of  its  best.  This  willingness  on  the 
part  of  a  municipality  frankly  to  expose 
its  own  conditions  to  the  vision  of  visit- 
ors, is  to  my  mind  a  most  marked  indi- 
cation of  the  advance  in  public  sentiment. 

"Now,  what  did  we  go  to  Philadelphia 
to  see  ?  Primarily,  I  should  say,  to  find  out 
whether  the  proud  reputation  which  the 
city  has  earned  of  being  'a  city  of  homes' 
was  justified.  And  what  did  we  see? 
First  of  all,  I  may  say  that  there  were 
two  classes  among  us  who  did  not  expect 
to  see  this  vision  realized.  The  experts, 
who  know  from  their  experience  that  it 
could  not  be,  and  the  sociologists,  who 
deduced  it  from  their  economic  premises. 
I  may  say  that,  however  individualistic 
we  may  be,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us  continually  and  emphatically  that  it 
will  be  necessary,  and  increasingly  neces- 
sary, to  have  control  by  the  municipality, 
to  force  upon  the  reluctant  or  dilatory 
owner  of  property  those  measures  of 
sanitation  and  housing  reform  without 
which  we  cannot  adequately  maintain  our 
progress  among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  We  saw,  in  Philadelphia,  housing 
conditions,  as  Mr.  Ball  has  described 
them,  the  three-room  house  and  the  con- 
verted home — houses  that  were,  during 
the  old  times,  stately  homes,  that  had  held 
the  colonial  fathers,  now  turned  into  most 
unattractive  tenement  flats,  unsightly  and 
unsanitary.  We  saw  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  homes  built  practically  without 
sewers.  We  saw  the  very  attractive 
Girard  houses  which  rented  for  from  $30 
to  $50  a  month ;  houses  that  we  could 
not  buy — we  could  only  rent  them.  But 
nowhere  did  we  see  the  home  which 
could  be  bought  for  a  thousand  dollars — 
the.  home  that  the  man  with  nine  dollars 


or  ten  dollars  a  week  could  live  in.  It 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  conclusion 
was  forced  upon  us  that,  since  we  cannot 
build  a  home  in  the  city  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  for  a  man  of  such  an  income,  we 
have  got  to  increase  that  income — and 
not  by  the  wages  of  his  wife  or  his  chil- 
dren. 

"The  one  great  fact  about  Philadel- 
phia that  stands  out,  in  my  mind,  is  the 
limitation  of  the  land.  When  you  see  well- 
planned,  attractive  and  comfortable 
houses,  placed  upon  city  blocks  four 
hundred  feet  square,  as  many  of  them  are, 
and  on  lots  of  fourteen  by  forty-one  feet, 
with  but  twenty-live  per  cent  of  the  lot 
area  reserved  for  light  and  air  space, 
what  room  remains  for  wind,  for  sun- 
shine and  for  play?  To  be  sure,  the  houses 
were  very  neat.  To  be  sure,  the  yards  were 
well  paved,  front  and  back,  with  brick. 
We  saw  few  ashes  and  very  little  dirt; 
the  city  was  well  cleaned,  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  But  how  can  a  boy  play  mar- 
bles and  jump  on  brick,  and  how  can  a 
girl  run  and  play  ?  The  limitation  of  the 
land — that  is  the  great  problem  that 
strikes  my  mind. 

"You  will  recall  the  observation  of 
Havelock  Ellis,  that  it  takes  but  three 
generations  of  the  city  for  the  country- 
man to  become  an  inhabitant  of  the 
slums,  and  we  see  the  necessity  for  taking 
steps  to  prevent  the  waste  of  this  most 
valuable  human  life  and  energy."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Lee  spoke  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  lawyer. 

Edward  T.  Lee 

"A  few  years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  east  of  the  Capitol, 
there  was  one  street  that  had  a  row  of 
houses,  all  of  which  looked  alike.  A 
congressman  from  Texas,  named  Mar- 
tin, lived  in  one  of  those  houses,  and  he 
was  continually  getting  into  trouble  by 
going  into  the  wrong  house.  So  finally 
he  tied  a  piece  of  cloth  on  the  doorknob 
of  his  house ;  but  some  wag  in  the  neigh- 
borhood put  the  cloth  on  another  house, 
and  Mr.  Martin  made  the  same  mistake 
the  next  time.  Now,  seriously,  one  of 
those  houses  could  never  constitute  a 
home.  No  boy  or  girl  coming  back 
afterward  to  visit  the  old  home  could 
recognize  it,  especially  if  the  number  had 
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been  changed.  When  Mr.  Hooker  spoke 
in  Philadelphia  he  emphasized  the  point, 
and  it  impressed  me  very  much,  that  no 
place  is  home  which  depends  upon  the 
number  on  the  door.  There  must  be 
land  around  it ;  there  must  be  some 
atmosphere  that  makes  it  a  home. 

"I  went  to  Philadelphia  rather  as  an 
auxiliary  delegate  ■ — ■  perhaps  a  hand- 
picked  delegate,  as  you  .may  subsequently 
surmise — but,  privately,  the  conference 
seemed  to  me  to  be  really  a  body  of  law- 
yers, or  of  men  who  had  dealings  with 
lawyers — and  that  is  the  highest  compli- 
ment I  can  pay  to  them — because,  all 
through  the  discussion,  the  talk  was 
direct  and  clear.  The  delegates  knew 
what  they  wanted,  and  they  knew  the 
limitations  in  the  way  of  getting  what 
they  wanted.  But  the  law,  without  mod- 
ification, places  in  their  hands  two  great 
weapons.  One  is  the  police  power  under 
which  property  may  be  condemned,  and 
the  other  is  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
which  will  entitle  the  reformers,  at  any 
time,  to  invoke  the  power  of  the  law  for 
the  securing  of  parks  and  playgrounds 
and  other  desirable  features  in  crowded 
districts.  The  law  does  not  need  to  be 
modified  in  order  to  exercise  those  two 
powers,  and  with  those  two  powers,  it 
seems  to  me  that  housing  reform  ought 
to  become  in  the  future  a  very  practical 
thing. 

"I  want  to  say  in  conclusion,  because 
of  its  bearing  on  this  housing  problem, 
that  we  need  in  office,  in  administrative 
circles,  our  best  men — men  who  are 
trained  to  do  the  job.  I  noted  in  the  paper 
this  morning  that  the  new  treasurer  of 
this  state  is  a  blacksmith,  and  he  takes 
pride  in  that  fact.  He  says,  T  am  going 
to  look  for  experts  to  advise  me.'  Now, 
the  administration  of  that  office  by  an 
untrained  man  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  efficient  government.  We 
ought  to  have  at  the  head  of  that  im- 
portant office  a  man  understanding  the 
financial  and  banking  institutions  of  the 
country  rather  than  a  blacksmith — who 
is  all  right  in  his  proper  place."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Lee,  chairman  of  the 
Civics  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Wom- 
an's Club,  spoke  as  follows: 


Mrs.  Edward  T.  Lee 

"I  went  down  to  Philadelphia  some- 
what as  an  old  lady  with  a  very  large 
family  and  a  very  small  purse  goes  to 
market.  I  carried  with  me  all  the  time 
through  that  convention  the  thought  of 
this  great,  heterogenous  Chicago  family, 
a  great  portion  of  whose  members  seem 
to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy,  mentally,  while 
others  are  certainly  adult.  I  also  carried 
in  my  mind  all  the  time  the  ever-present 
sense  of  our  poverty  as  a  city — a  poverty 
that  has  kept  Mr.  Ball  on  the  jump  to  find 
means  to  do  the  great  work  that  he  is 
doing,  and  which  has  been  this  year  the 
means  of  stirring  a  number  of  civic 
bodies  to  come  to  his  help. 

"At  this  conference  I  learned  a  great 
many  things  for  our  own  information 
and  correction ;  in  fact,  I  found  myself 
well  disciplined  at  almost  every  point. 
I  had  only  one  really  assuring  conviction, 
and  that  was  that  in  the  Women's  Club 
housing  investigation  in  the  Ghetto  last 
year  we  had,  perhaps  in  a  sort  of  a  blind 
and  blundering  way,  followed  a  line 
which  was  really  in  accordance  with  the 
scientific  principles  enunciated  at  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  a  great  reassurance  to 
me  to  find  that  out. 

"I  came  back  with  two  aims— they  may 
be  distant,  but  I  believe  that  they  are 
practical — two  aims  by  means  of  which 
and  only  by  means  of  which  I  believe 
that  the  housing  conditions  of  this  great 
city  and  of  the  whole  state  can  be  per- 
manently and  effectually  placed  on  a  san- 
itary, wholesome,  lasting  basis.  One  is 
the  divorcement  of  the  city  sanitary  and 
building  administration  from  politics. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  talk  On 
what  that  means ;  you  all  know  what  it 
means.  Day  before  yesterday,  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  I  read  a  letter  from  a 
woman  telling  of  a  house  which  had  been 
built  inside  of  the  fire  limits  in  absolute 
violation  of  the  plain  requirements  of  the 
fire  law.  This  resident,  who  wrote  the 
letter,  had  been  prohibited  from  putting 
up  a  similar  building  even  outside  the 
fire  limits.  She  asked  why  this  building 
— which  was  specified  by  number  and 
location — was  allowed  to  be  put  up. 
The  building  commissioner  was  obliged 
to  answer  that,  while  he  had  issued  an 
order  forbidding  it,  an  order  had  been 
passed   through  the  council  allowing  it. 
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We  have  found  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  after  we  have  obtained  evidence 
against  a  landlord  or  whatever  agency 
has  brought  about  certain  bad  conditions 
and  after  we  have  made  complaint,  an 
order  can  be  passed  through  the  council 
allowing  the  violation  of  the  ordinance. 
What  good  is  law  if  it  is  going  to  be  an- 
nulled by  the  lawmakers? 

"The  second  principle  of  which  I  am 
firmly  convinced  is  that  we  must  have 
state-wide  legislation.  Last  spring  when 
we  began  our  work  I  said  that  while  we 
started  with  a  garbage  can,  I  was  not 
sure  but  that  we  should  end  down  at 
Springfield.  Now,  I  say  it  in  all  serious- 
ness, we  will  have  to."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Pischel,  as  a  real  estate 
man.  emphasized  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  dealing  with  the  land  prob- 
lem. 

Fred  J.  Pischel 

"As  I  look  back  at  the  four  days  that 
we  had  in  Philadelphia  I  cannot  help  but 
feel,  as  I  did  at  the  banquet  which  closed 
the  conference,  that,  as  a  conference 
wherein  it  concerned  the  men  and  the 
women  who  have  to  do  with  the  regula- 
tion of  house  conditions,  it  was  a  great 
success.  As  a  conference,  where  peo- 
ple have  to  do  with  pointing  out  the 
conditions  that  are  wrong  and  who  are 
not  regulative  officers,  it  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. But  as  a  conference  where  the 
problem  of  building  or  providing  houses, 
new  houses,  that  would  meet  with  the 
modest  requirements  of  the  most  modest 
man,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  very  great  dis- 
appointment. 

"There  were  a  great  many  real  estate 
men,  interested  in  building  homes  for 
wage  workers  who  are  getting  only  ten, 
twelve  or  fourteen  dollars  a  week.  There 
were  a  great  many  such  men  represented 
at  that  meeting.  We  had  concluded, 
after  canvassing  the  situation,  that  the 
man  who  was  getting  that  wage  could 
not  afford  to  pay  more  than  nine  dollars 
to  twelve  dollars  a  month  rent,  and  that, 
in  order  to  make  a  commercial  success 
of  a  housing  proposition,  we  would  have 
to  show  an  investor  that  in  providing 
such  quarters  he  could  get  a  reasonable 
return  on  his  investment. 

"I  believe  that  it  was  the  consensus  of 
those  who  were  interested  in  that  phase 


of  the  matter,  that  we  had  found  a  prob- 
lem that  was  difficult  if  not  almost  im- 
possible of  solution,  for  two  reasons. 
(  >ne  was  that  the  land  on  which  the 
cheapest  house  in  Philadelphia  was  built 
wa^  worth  $50,000  an  acre,  and  that  the 
man  who  was  supposed  to  pay  the  return 
on  that  land  was  not  able  to  do  it. 
Either  the  land  was  too  high  or  the 
wages  were  too  low,  or  both.  The  hous- 
ing problem,  therefore,  went  right  back 
into  another  problem,  which  is  more 
fundamental,  namely:  How  are  we  going 
to  get  the  land?"     (Applause.) 

The   last  speaker  among  the   Chicago 
delegates  was  John   C.   Kennedy, 
tary  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

John  C.  Kennedy 

"The  Philadelphia  conference  was 
gratifying  to  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  housing  conditions,  from 
i \\'  i  standpoints.  First,  it  showed  that 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the 
bousing  problem;  second,  it  showed  that 
most  of  the  delegates  were  ready  to 
grapple  with  the  more  fundamental  prob- 
lems such  as  the  previous  speaker  has 
just  mentioned.  We  are  just  at  the  point 
of  taking  up  the  broader  aspect  of  the 
housing  problem  in  America.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  been  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  passage  of  ordinances  restrict- 
ing the  size  of  rooms,  providing  for  the 
removal  of  privy  vaults,  and  so  on,  and 
in  securing  an  adequate  inspection  force 
to  carry  out  these  things.  That  this  was 
necessary,  everybody  will  agree.  But 
after  we  have  such  ordinances,  and  after 
we  have  such  an  inspection  force,  I  think 
we  will  all  realize  sooner  or  later  that 
we  have  just  made  a  beginning;  that  we 
certainly  cannot  solve  the  problem  in  that 
way.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  this,  con- 
ference was  willing  to  face  the  land  prob- 
lem, or  at  least  that  some  of  the  dele- 
gates recognized  that  city  planning  is  the 
place  where  we  are  going  to  solve  the 
problem,  that  we  must  plan  for  good 
transportation  and  for  a  zone  system 
separating  factory,  residential  and  com- 
mercial districts,  was,  1  think,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
whole  conference. 

"1  hope  and  expect  that,  at  succeeding 
conferences,  the  main  proposition  will  be 
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discussed,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the 
ownership  or  control  of  the  land.  How 
can  we  develop  garden  suburbs,  how  can 
we  develop  a  transportation  system  that 
will  really  serve  the  people  and  not  be 
run  to  pile  up  profits  for  the  few  mil- 
lionaires, unless  we  have  this  control  of 
the  land  ? 

"Just  one  word  in  conclusion.  There 
were  some  people  in  the  delegation  there, 
especially  among  the  Philadelphia  people, 
who  seemed  to  think  that,  even  if  the 
lots  were  only  fourteen  by  forty-one 
feet,  that  was  in  some  way  a  solution  of 
the  housing  problem  because  there  was 
only  one  family  living  in  the  house.  Mr. 
Hooker  well  said  that  he  did  not  think 
that  any  solution  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem had  been  reached,  so  long  as  people 
had  to  live  in  a  row  of  brick  boxes  and  a 
boy  could  not  tell  which  box  was  his 
home  until  he  looked  at  the  number.  We 
shall  have  no  solution  of  the  housing 
problem  until  we  put  up  a  home  for  the 
working  man  that  any  one  of  you  would 
be  willing  to  call  your  own  home,  until 
we  have  this  kind  of  home  for  each  and 
every  family  in  the  city."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  Robert 
W.  De  Forest,  president  of  the  National 
Housing  Association  and  first  head  of  the 
tenement  house  department  of  New  York 
City. 

Robert  W.  DeForest 

"That  was  a  very  remarkable  confer- 
ence in  Philadelphia,  in  numbers,  in  qual- 
ity, in  earnestness,  and  in  the  practical 
point  of  view  expressed  by  most  of  the 
speakers.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  it,  to  my  mind,  was  the  fact 
that  eleven  people  were  really  will- 
ing to  come  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to 
Philadelphia  under  the  leadership  of  my 
old  friend,  Mr.  Ball,  to  attend  that  con- 
ference. It  was  the  largest  number  from 
any  single  place  excepting  New  York. 
If  Chicago  had  been  as  near  to  Philadel- 
phia as  New  York  was,  I  should  think 
that  you  would  have  outnumbered  us  two 
to  one.  But  if  you  are  getting  proud 
about  Chicago  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Ball,  please  remember  that  you  bor- 
rowed Mr.  Ball  from  New  York. 

"One  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
the  conference  to  me,  outside  of  those 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  the  presence 
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of  James  Bryce.  That  James  Bryce,  the 
British  ambassador,  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
burdens  falling  upon  him  just  at  this 
time,  when  he  is  closing  out  and  rounding 
out  his  wise  administration  in  Washing- 
ton, only  two  or  three  days  before  it  was 
his  duty  to  go  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  present  the  views  of 
the  British  government  in  regard  to 
the  Panama  Canal  matter,  should  have 
thought  it  worth  wdiile  to  take  away  from 
his  time  in  Washington  and  come  down 
and  spend  a  day  at  that  conference,  was 
to  me  a  very  remarkable  thing.  It  indi- 
cated the  statesmanlike  attitude  of  this 
great  British — I  might  also  say  American 
— statesman  toward  this  particular  sub- 
ject and  his  recognition  of  its  import- 
ance. He  told  us  at  the  conference  of 
many  of  the  conditions  on  the  other  side 
which  I  hope  this  country  will  never  imi- 
tate. He  told  us,  among  other  things, 
that  after  they  had  built  their  municipal 
apartments,  they  came  to  be  occupied  by 
a  far  better  class  of  people  than  they  had 
originally  expected  or  intended  to  have 
occupying  them.  He  stated  that,  on  find- 
ing this  out,  a  number  of  them  got  to- 
gether on  a  philanthropic  basis  and  deter- 
mined to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  money 
to  build  for  the  poorer  men  good  apart- 
ments, building  them  without  some  of 
the  luxuries  which  were  put  in  these 
municipal  apartments  in  Great  Britain. 
They  succeeded  admirably  in  meeting 
that  need. 

"Now,  I  don't  believe  that  there  is 
going  to .  be  any  real  progress  in  the 
housing  matter  if  it  is  run  on  a  philan- 
thropic basis.  There  are  a  great  many 
men  and  women  in  this  country  who  are 
interested  philanthropically  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  put  their  money  in 
on  a  three  or  four  or  five  per  cent  basis 
to  build  houses  for  the  working  people. 
We  shall  hardly  get  anywhere  on  that 
basis.  It  has  to  be  put  on  a  commercial 
basis  to  be  really  effective. 

"There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  at  this 
conference,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
with  regard  to  the  apparent  inability  in 
this  country  to  furnish  satisfactory  ac- 
commodations to  the  man  who  is  earning 
ten  dollars  a  week.  It  was  discussed 
there  much  as  if  the  man  who  was 
earning  ten  dollars  a  week  is  the  kind 
of   a  man   that   we   are  mostly  thinking 
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i'  r.  Now,  we  might  just  as  well 
face  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  our  cities 
arc  concerned,  we  cannot  give  any- 
thing that  we  can  call  a  home,  or  an 
apology  tor  a  home,  to  a  man  who  is 
earning  only  ten  dollars  a  week.  Noth- 
ing, I  think,  was  said  at  that  conference 
— and  I  am  surprised  it  was  not — about 
the  number  of  men  who  are  earning  ten 
dollars  a  week  in  our  great  cities.  \  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  am  large  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  working  men  in  our 
great  cities  who  cannot  earn  a  great  deal 
more  than  ten  dollars  a  week.  There 
may  be  some,  and  there  undoubtedly  are 
some  in  the  country  districts,  but  ten  or 
twelve  dollars  a  week  is  not  a  normal  or 
average  wage  for  the  intelligent  Ameri- 
can working  man.  If  he  is  only  getting 
that  amount  it  is  because  he  is  foolish  or 
because  he  does  not  know  enough  to  get 
more.  We  must  realize  that  in  our  cities 
we  cannot  give  anything  like  homes  to 
men  who  are  earning  that  small  amount. 
We  must  realize,  too,  that  we  cannot  give 
everything  for  nothing.  Now,  when  we 
are  >eeking  to  give  what  we  call  home 
surroundings,  several  rooms,  particularly 
in  isolated  houses,  in  anything  like  gar- 
den surroundings,  with  all  the  costly  ele- 
ments which  make  up  the  budget  of  a 
city — the  street  lighting,  the  police  pro- 
tection, the  parks,  and  Heaven  knows 
what — it  all  costs  money.  We  cannot  do 
it  on  any  such  scale  as  we  wotild  like  to 
do  it  for  men  getting  so  small  a  wage. 
The    remedy    in    the    city    is    not    to    try 


to  give  the  ten-dollar-a-week  man  that 
which  costs  at  least  five  dollars  a  week, 
but  to  raise  his  wages  to  a  point  where 
he  can  get  the  kind  of  a  house  and  ac- 
commodation- that  we  would  like  him 
to  have,  and  the  kind  of  accommodations 
that,  as  an  American  citizen,  he  ought  to 
have. 

"Now.  I  hope  at  the  next  housing  con- 
ference ( 'hicago  will  be  represented  by 
even  more  than  eleven.  It  is  intensely 
interesting  and  encouraging  to  those  of 
us  who  have  to  do  with  the  question  to 
realize  the  growth  of  interest  in  it  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  When  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Association  was  started 
there  was  interest  in  only  about  ten  or 
twelve  American  cities.  There  is  a  live 
interest  in  more  than  a  hundred  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  interest  is  growing. 
But  let  us  get  right  down  to  definite  and 
particular  things.  Don*t  let  us  deal  in 
generalities.  'The  importance  of  hous- 
ing conditions'  is  a  very  general  term. 
It  is  not  easy  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
mere  generalities.  The  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  every  American  city  is 
not  to  think  of  it  as  a  generality,  but  to 
think  out  the  particular  thing  or  things 
in  the  line  of  improvement  that  that  city 
can,  in  one  way  or  another,  reasonably 
expect  to  do,  and  start  in  to  do  those 
particular  things  and  let  the  general 
proposition  take  care  of  itself.  If  all 
these  particular  things  are  done  in  all  the 
different  cities  of  America,  the  general 
problem  will  solve  itself."     (Applause.) 
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